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THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 

Author of ‘The Prisoner of Zend a.’ 

CHAPTER 1.— HOW COUNT ANTONIO TOOK TO THE HILLS. 

5 are tile stories told of the sayings | Now it was in the tenth year of the reign 
it Antonio spoke, and of the deeds of Duke Valentine over the city of Firmola, its 
id when he dwelt an outlaw in the territories and dependent towns, that Count 

* tales and legends gather round his Antonio of Monte Velluto having with him a 
k as the berries hang on a bush, and youthful cousin of his, whom he loved greatly, 

passing of every succeeding year it and whom, by reason of his small stature and 
•del* to discern where truth lies and of a boyish gaiety he had, men called Tom- 
e love of wonder, working together masino — came from liis own house on the hill 
sway of a great man’s memory, has that fronts the great gate of the city, to the 
the embroidery of its fancy oti the palace of the Duke, with intent to ask His 
e of fact. Yet, amid all that is of Highness’s sanction for his marriage with the 
knowledge and so must rest, this Lady Lucia. This lady, being then seventeen 
least should be known and remem- ! years of age, loved Antonio, and he her, an 
the honour of a noble family— how troth had been privily plighted between them 
t that Count Antonio, a man of high for many months ; and such was the strength 
jrsook the service of his Prince, dis- and power of the love they bore the one 
ie obligation of his rank, set law at to the other, that even to this day the old 
,mi did what seemed indeed in his mock at young lovers who show themselves 
to be good, but was held by many to overfond, crying, t5 Tis Lucia and Antonio . 
g other than the work of a rebel and But since the Lady Lucia was an orphan, 
Yet although it is by these names Antonio came now to the Duke, who enjoyed 
’ 0 f teu ’ speak ° of him, they love his wardship over her, and setting out liis passion, 
and I also Ambrose the Franciscan, and how that his estate was sufficient and his 
fathered diligently all that I could family such as the Duke knew, prayed leave oi 

* in the archives of the city or from His Highness to wed her. But the Duke, a 

a <r e d folk, have learned to love it in crafty and subtle prince, knowing Antonios 
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afraid. When Antonib was wi 
g to him, and he loved 1 
timidity. With him go 
near her, she ylar 

ill nor brave his.'d 

that a week before the day h 
‘or the wedding, % 
abandon a In* 
himself to forget 


Provence, who had quitted his own country, she was 
having been drawn into some tumult there, she had clung 
and, having taken service with the Duke, had more for her 
risen to a great place in his esteem and confi- forbidden to come 
deuce. Therefore, when Antonio preferred his resist the Duke’s w: 
request, the Duke, with many a courteous regret- ure ; so t— - ~ 

ful phrase, made him aware that the lady stood Duke had appointed 

’ v ■ tv 7 , i * r - - ‘revocable sanctity to Antonio, bidding him 

was vain, ami set 

unhappy lady. . , , . . 

c Robert shall not have her/ said Antonio, 
putting the letter in his belt. ^ 

‘Then the time is short/ said Tom mm mo. 
They were walking together cm the terrace 

>’s house, whence they looked on 

the river. Antonio cast ins eye 
and on the wall of the Duke's 
_an along it; fair trees, shrubs, 
owers lined the top of the wall, and the 
gleamed in the sunshine. 

£ It is strange/ said Antonio, musing, ‘that 
one maiden can darken for a man all the world 
;s with his sun. Yet since so it 
, a man can be but a man ; and 
he is a poor man, if he stand by 


promised to Robert by the ir; 
of his princely pledge. 

4 So forget, I pray you, my good 
Antonio/ said he — 4 forget, as young men 
can, this desire of yours, and it shall 
charge to find you a bride full as fail 

Lady Lucia.’ . , 

But Antonio’s face went red from brow to before Antonio < 
chin, as he answered : 4 My gracious lord, 1 the city across 
love the lady, and slie me, and neither can on the river ; 
wed another. As for my Lord Robert, your garden that ra 
Highness knows well that she loves him not.’ and f 
tf A girl’s love!’ smiled the Duke, 4 a girl’s water ^ 
love ! It rains and shines, and shines and 

rains, Antonio.’ ~~ - , 

4 It has shone on me since she knew a man that Loci iigafc 

when she looked on him/ said Antonio. — is, Tommasino, 

And Tommasino, who stood by, recking as being a man, 1 
little of the Duke as of the Duke’s deerhound while another 1 
which he was patting the while, broke in, 4 And that oi 

saying carelessly, 4 And this Robert, my lord, a cut-throat/ ai 

is not the man for a pretty girl to love. He When they 1 

is a sour fellow.’ come on, Antoi 

4 1 thank you for your counsel, my lord best horses in 

Tommasino/ smiled the Duke. 4 Yet I love choice was sin 

him.’ Whereat Tommasino lifted his brows a man of his ; 
and patted the hound again. 4 It is enough/ rode down the 
added the Duke. 4 1 have promised, Antonio, they went, An 
It is enough.’ his saddle an< 

4 Yes, it is enough/ said Antonio; and he house, the rom 
and Tommasino, having bowed low, withdrew ■ Why look 1 
from the presence of the Duke. But when he Tommasino. 
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Mto him, saying: ‘There are some, my ‘You scout my commands in the face of all 
■gpo would enter with you if you are set the city/ said the Duke in low stern tones. 

Altering, 5 and the fellow’s eyes sparkled; ‘ Now, by Heaven, if you seek to see the girl 

■Wire was great enmity in the town against again, I will hang you from the tower of the 

I , and a lusty youth with a stick “gate. So be warned — now — once: there shall 
. is never loth fiM a use for be no second warning. 3 

He ceased, and sat with angry eyes on 
nent Count Antonio hesitated ; for Antonio j and Robert, who stood by his master, 

closer to him, and Tommasino glared as fierce. Rut Antonio was silent for 

glance of appeal and touched the a while, and rested his arm on Tommasino’s 
word. But he would not that the shoulder. 

Hi who were themselves loved by ‘ My .fathers have served and fought for your 
les, and maids, should be shed in fathers, 3 said he at last. * What has this gentle- 
and he raised his hand, bidding man done for the Duchy? 3 

Then Robert spoke suddenly and scornfully : 
lo quarrel with the pikemen/ said ‘ This he is ready to do— to punish an insolent 
must not fight against His High- knave that braves His Highness’s will. 5 
ts. 5 Antopio seemed not to hear him, for he did 

of the townsmen grew long in dis- j not move, but stood with eyes bent on the 
Tommasino alone laughed low, | Duke’s face, looking whether his appeal should 
n Antonio’s gentleness the lull that reach its mark. But Tommasino heard ; yet 
orm. The Count was never more never a word spoke Tommasino either, but he 
lan when he praised submission. j drew off the heavy riding-glove from his left 
tinned Antonio, ‘ I would fain see j hand, and it hung dangling in the fingers of 
iticia. 3 And with this lie stepped j his right, and he looked at the glove and at 
orch, signing to Tommasino to stay Robert and at the glove again, 
ms ; but the lad would not, arid, ‘I would His Highness were not here, 3 said 

ry ran to his kinsman, and stood Tommasino to Robert with a smile, 
shoulder with him. ‘Hold your peace, boy,’ said Robert, ‘or the 

'stood facing the line of pikemen, Duke will have you whipped. 3 
;ily the opposing rank opened, and Youth loves not to be taunted with its 
Beauregard himself came through, blessed state. ‘I have no more to say, 3 cried 

'litly on sight of Antonio, lie yet Tommasino ; and without more, caring naught 

iously, baring his head, and Antonio, now for the presence of the Duke, he flung his 
rsino, did the like. heavy glove full in Robert’s face, and, starting 

your' desire, my lord? 3 asked back a pace, drew his sword. Then Antonio 

knew that the die was cast, for Tommasino 
naught, to ask of you/ answered would gain no mercy, having insulted the 

1 he took a step forward. Robert’s Duke’s favourite and drawn his sword in the 

> his sword, and in a moment they Duke’s palace ; and he also drew out his sword, 

fought. But now another figure and the pair stood facing the Duke and Robert 
•d with uplifted hand. It was the de Beauregard. It was but for an instant that 
S ; 'and he looked on Antonio with j they stood thus ; then Robert, who did not lack 
ile, and Antonio flushed red, / courage to resent a blow, unsheathed and 
me, Antonio? 3 asked the Duke. rushed at the boy. Antonio left his cousin to 
ot yaur Highness, but my plighted defend himself, and, bowing low to the Duke, 
Lntonio. .( ■ j - set his sword at the Duke’s breast, before the 

eiitine simiefd/ still. Coming to An- Duke could so much as rise from liis seat, 
ssed his arm through his, and said ‘ I would not touch your Highness/ said he, 
iiidly fashion : ‘Come with me to ‘but these gentlemen must not be inter- 

im! We will talk of this; 3 and rnpted. 3 

ught fast in the choice between ‘You take me at a disadvantage/ cried the 
id open revolt, went frowning across Duke. 

the Duke’s arm through his, Robert ‘If you will swear not to summon your 
ce’s. other side, and, behind, Tom- guard, I will sheath my sword, my lord; or, if 

. the. horses. But as they went, a you will honour me by crossing yours on mine, 

came from the house they left, and you shall draw yours. 3 

showed for an instant, tear-stained The place where they sat was hidden from 
at an open window. A shiver ran the palace windows, yet the Duke trusted that 
tonio; but the Duke pressing his the sound of the clashing steel would bring 
it still in silence. aid ; therefore, not desiring to fight with 

>or of the palace, a lackey took the Antonio (for Duke Valentine loved to scheme 
. Tommasino, and the four passed j rather than to strike), he' sat still, answering 
great hall and through the Duke’s , nothing. And now Tommasino and Robert 
nd, ab<i into the garden ; there the j were engaged, Robert attacking furiously, and 
>wn under the wall of the garden, [ Tommasino parrying him as coolly as though 
fish-pond, and, turning suddenly they fenced for pastime in the school. It was 
spoke to Mm fiercely, ‘ Men have Tommasino’s fault to think of naught but the 
hands for less/ said he. moment, and he did not remember that every. 

? each of such shall you answer to second might bring the guard upon, them. 
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l aid there, before the I • 
nee enough to render n, ?; 


I, and tl 

marvellously active.’ pondering oil h 

Then the Duke, \l avm LS 0 I s itting there t 
his course, and knowing . breast — did i 

with the Count’s braver in 

by calculation vv ha - There was, in truth, 1 

fight had hot d»«i “ *>' A“S ^ tom of 1 

."ooutag. H£ ’thus with the sword on hi. 1 
shrewdness. Fox, tn i Antonio, he cried 

heart, fixing a ealui „ ‘ . help, treason!’ 

as loudly as he could, tke stroke; 

Antonio drew back his s $f t as thought, 

and the Duke sat still , the , Valentine, 

Antonio laughed, 1»« ^ ^ filters, strik- 

and turning, rushexl betwe ° men t, they 

ing up their sw f. ll \ nt ^ i0 drove his sword 1 
stood for a moment . Bobert stood yet 

into its sheath, and him by 

astounded, he rushed , J k his strength, 

the waist, and, putti * fish-pond, 

flung Wni .clear aad ^ ^ 

Then seizing . Toinmasino y hall, 

started with lum at ; u B “ 1 < Tre ^ 0 n, trea- others, 
The Duke rose, cry o , treason, treason ! ’ Duke 
son!’ But Antonw jiued bi e « nd > presen tly traitor, 
yet louder than, t ■ A his pastime them ; 
Toinmasino, who liad all d between culty 

being interrupted fel a-togta tr ^ a ! , with Higlm 

the laughs crf Treason, t ^ ^ fcy Ct 

Antonio. And at tn ■ . an( i Antonio, ball 

met a dozen pikemen in tones of towns 

pointing over bis shouldei, cal , in0 clianc 

horror, ‘Treason, treason ! And^ to gQ ^ w 
cried, ‘The Duke . e Hhrou°li the pikemen, wicke 
they passed untouched t £ h wil( ] er ment, but the I 
who hesitated an instant mja ^ Duke>s QWn ^ as 
then swept on ; for ‘ treason p And Duk< 

voice crying stl ™ , , t the portico passed spoh 

through the hall and out t P { tTre ^ onl < ing 

the cousins, echoing hheu ^ wWfter they and 
And every man th y , on tke ; r horses, towi 

pointed ; and when t y 1 P t liem popped cans 
the very lackey an(1 ran into the and 

the hmlles with hasty s^eea ^ Antoni0) Tom- — « 

palace, crying Ireaso . ^ crying Ant 

masino ever following, «■ squa re ; ; and on the 
‘Treason!’, dashed ac j™ - keme u w ho guarded hea 
the way they met th P t wlismen who were wee 
tlie Lady Lucia, and the towmmnm^ and t0 wit 

mocking and snarling ^ crie( j (though cro 

pikemen and townsme , j laughter pal 

Tommasino hardly could speak now ‘ tm g ^ U j 

and lack of breath), Tie asom pa l aC e, vir 

all to 'whom they cried flowed [ J , s ’ nli 
crying in their turn Ti«. “ in the th. 

that people ran out *JJ\ 0 tlie palace, Co 

neighbourhood and 1 one asking his Lv 

crying Treason • Qn y was _ And thus, tri 

neighbour what the nxmbt count a th 

* 'J/^ 1 Ut. “ 


not thanks till his meal tears, 
his voice as he halted his eyes 
Ur Titioia’s house, he called forth 
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came from the Duke’s ‘party across the square, 
and the pikemen set out at a run. with Robert 
himself at their head. Yet so soon as they 
were started, Antonio also, bearing Lucia in 
his arms, had reached where Tommasino was 
with the horses* and an instant later he was 
mounted and’ ‘cried, £ To the gate !’ and he 
struck in his spurs, and his horse bounded for- 
ward, Tommasino following. No more than a 
hundred yards lay between them and the gate 
of the city, and before the pikemen could bar 
their path, they had reached the gate. The 
gate-wardens were in the act of shutting it, 
having perceived the tumult ; but Tommasino 
struck at them with the flat of his sword, and 
they gave way before the rushing horses ; and 
before the great gate was shut, Antonio and lie 
were on their way through, and the hoofs of 
their horses clattered over the bridge. Thus 
Antonio was clear of the city with his lady in 
his arms, and Tommasino his cousin safe by 
his side. 

Yet they were not safe; for neither Duke 
Valentine nor Robert de Beauregard was a man 
who sat down under defeat. But few moments 
had passed before there issued from the gate 
a company of ten mounted and armed men, 
and Robert, riding ‘in their front, saw, hard on 
a mile away, the cousins heading across the 
plain towards the spot where the spurs of 
Mount Agnino run down ; for there was the 
way of safety — but it was yet ten miles away. 
And Robert and his company galloped furiously 
in pursuit, while Duke Valentine watched from 
the wall of the garden above the river. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELLING IN INDIA. 


thing light and easy fitting; and, strangest and belongings, 
transformation of all, his starch is limp, very Concerning 1 
limp at times ; while he himself, with all his larger centres 
perkiness, cannot resist an occasional lapse into matter of accoi 
limpness also. Yet there he is pegging away, funkah wallahs 
never, or hardly ever, down-hearted, with a table-servant ca 
pleasant word and a smile for everybody. addition to hii 

Conditions of travelling are of course very take into his < 
much altered, and it may not be out of place Most of the hot 
for one who has had some experience ‘on the an absolute ne 
road’ in our Indian Empire to give here a few any man who, 
sketchy notes of the more outstanding features attempts to wal 
and points of difference for the delectation of day will soon i 
those who have never ventured so far. fever. It is i 

It is a great though common mistake for some towns tl 
one to encumber himself with an extensive and accommodation, 
costly outfit before leaving home, as all he content to put 
wants for the voyage is plenty of light under- a ‘dak bungal 
clothing and a few flannel suits. His kit can Government, w 
be easily procured at the port of. .arrival from four hours pro 
excellent European outfitters, who know exactly sion. From the 
what he requires. Amongst the goods and part of the ne 
chattels that must be procured at the port of This need not 
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with the Parsee. On the Bengal 
one comes into contact with the 
Babui, very suave and confident in 
of conducting business, and ihtln 
play the good old-fashioned 
With all his cleverness, how 
little faili: 
to guard 


a resai or light mattress, with sheets and a rug 
for ‘ up-country J in the cool season. 

In railway travelling, the fewer impedimenta 
a man ' carries with him the better, as very 
little luggage is allowed free of charge, a first- 
class passenger being allowed only one and a 
half ‘ maunds ’ (roughly, one hundred and 
twenty-three pounds). Travelling is, if slow, 
comfortable and cheap, first-class fare with 
sleeping accommodation provided being about 
one anna (a penny) per mile. Generally speak- 
ing, there are four classes of passenger accom- 
modation on the Indian railways— first (used 
chiefly by Europeans), second, intermediate, and 
third. Third class is extremely cheap, so that 
the traveller is able to take a servant about 
with him at a comparatively small cost. The 
distance, for instance, between Bombay and 
Calcutta (fourteen hundred piles) can be 
covered for nineteen rupees thirteen annas, as 
against one hundred and twelve rupees first 
class. 

It must be observed that Madras time is 
kept on all the railways. This is thirty -three 
minutes behind Calcutta time, seven minutes 
behind Allahabad time, thirteen minutes in 
advance of Delhi time, ten minutes in advance 
of Agra time, and thirty minutes in advance 
of Bombay time. Time is reckoned over the 
twenty-four hours from midnight to midnight, 
23*45, for instance, corresponding to our 11*45 
p.m. Other modes of progression — elephant, 
bullock ghari, and such-like — may now and 
then have to be employed, hut so infrequently 
that they are hardly worth mentioning. 

There is one part of the system for which 
the thanks of the European traveller are due 
to the controlling authorities of the Indian rail- 
ways, and that is regard for the Briton’s food 
requirements, ample time and opportunity being 
afforded on a long journey for meals, which are 
usually both good and cheap. This provision 
is a very necessary adjunct to railway travelling, 
as distances are great, and the climate renders it 
necessary that the system should be kept well 
nourished. Too much care cannot be given to 
dietary in such a climate ; and the tendency to 
over-eating, so prevalent among Europeans, must 


business, 


l game or biutt 
one 

the result of which it is necessary 
ou %uniu. dualist — he cannot keep a secret. It 
is the common fate of a traveller to find that 
his ‘special terms’ quoted in the morning, 
privately and under a bond of secrecy, are the 
common property of the ‘Trade’ before the 
afternoon. 

In his private capacity the Hindu is fre- 
quently very hospitably inclined. The fact that 


cedure ; but after a while, one sees the pro- 
priety of accepting the kindness in the spirit 
which prompts it. 

The traveller will probably find it advisable 
to conduct his business on the stockroom 
method, a stockroom or ‘godown’ being easily 
procurable either at the hotel or in the native 
quarter ; and very little finesse will be required 
to induce the native customer to let one drive 
him up to look at his ‘stuff.’ The European 
dealer, on the other hand, of whom, as a class, 
the writer cannot speak too highly, will doubt- 
less give frequent opportunities, both for the 
conduct of business and the exchange of those 
hospitalities which make business a pleasure. 
We may say here that while it is customary 
to discuss business with a European over a 
cigar and a £ peg,’ it is not always judicious to 
invite a native either to smoke or drink, unless 
one is very well versed in the question of caste. 

A few words as to climate and the neces- 
sary precautions. Among the first changes that 
will manifest themselves in a man’s general 
health will be a feeling of lassitude and 
exhaustion, and he will soon discover that he 
will be unable to do much business during the 
glare of mid-day. This goes against the grain 
with a man who is used at home to do the 
best part of his day’s work before noon ; but, 
should his pride prevent his coming down to 
resting in the middle of the day, a touch of 
‘sun’ or ‘fever’ will soon teach him that ‘the 
way of transgressors is hard.’ 

A very important evil to guard against is 
‘chill,’ which carries in its wake all sorts of 
possibilities up to cholera. The best preventive 
of chill is the use of a flannel waistbelt ( cum- 
merbund), which should be worn day and night. 
Cold batlis, although very inviting, should not 
be indulged in too freely; and iced drinks 
should only be taken in moderation. The free 
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As for the beauties of nature to be enjoyed, and the sweeping contours of Table Bay. Out 
. be visited, the treasures at the entrance to the Bay, Robben Island 
id, are they not written swam dimly into the far Atlantic. Across the 
Y and others ? we have the eye was first smitten by the blinding 
?! f!"- 1 ! 1 !!.;, 0 . 1 dazzle of the teach of white sand helow 

Blaauwberg. Then rose chain upon chain of 
glorious mountain scenery, the jagged' sierras of 
Stellenbosch and the far line of Hottento.fcs 
Holland melting in blues and purples upon the 
horizon. Under the setting sun, the crests of 
these distant sierras were rapidly becoming rose- 
tinted, and the warm browns and purples 
glorified a thousand -fold. Never, thought Jack 
Compton, as he pulled contentedly at his pipe, 
had he beheld a more enchanting scene. 

At that instant his door was flung open, and 
, sunburnt, keen-eyed man of thirty 
[ the room. 4 Hallo, Jack, you old 1 
he exclaimed, ‘what are you up to, 
here brooding like a pelican at a salt 
Pve been looking for you. I’ve been 
I chatting for the last two hours with a most 
! interesting Johnnie just come round from Wal- 
, ee ! fisch Bay. He’s been trading and hunting in 
[ ! a new veldt far inland to the north-east, and 
’ 1 he ’s had some extraordinary times. The country I 
he’s been in is, seemingly, quite unknown to 
Europeans ; the game ’s as thick as sheep in a 
; and he’s had the most wonderful shoofc- 
| ing. But there’s one adventure which he’ll 
tell us more about after dinner, which has hit 
my fancy amazingly. As far as I can make 
out, Cressey — that’s the name of the man — has 
discovered some extraordinary link with the 
past, a Kaffir woman, chief of some native tribe, 
with good white blood in her veins. Cressey 
has got some of her belongings, and has prom- 
ised to show them to us later on.’ 

‘But,’ put in Jack Compton, 4 what sort of a 
man is this Cressey 1 Can you depend upon 
what he says ? There are some champion liars 
in this country, and any amount of im probabl e 
yarns floating from one ear to another. The 
Afrikander is the most credulous person in the 
rather W orld, and there ’s something in the climate 
'n on the lower slopes which quickly infects the Britisher— witness 
It was an hour before yourself. I suppose gold and diamonds are 
sat in his shirt primarily responsible for it all, and the old- 
fashioned Boer, who’s the most marvel-swallow- 
ing creature of the nineteenth century.’ 

4 That’s all right, old chap/ laughingly re- 
plied Tim Bracewell. 4 1 won’t say any more at 
present. You shall judge for yourself. In my 
opinion, this man Cressey isn’t one of your 
1 1 .* He gives one the im- 
pression of being perfectly straightforward. 
He’s a quiet, unassuming sort of man, rather 
than otherwise. — By-the-by, we 
was I mustn’t talk too loud. He ’s got a bedroom 
somewhere in this building.’ 

Half an hour later, the two friends were 
lounging about the stoep of the 4 International’ 
waiting the summons to dinner, when a quiet- 
man in blue serge came up the steps. 


A LEGEND OF PRINCE MAURICE. 

By H. A. Bryden, 

Author of .Gun mid Camera in Southern Africa, &c. 

IN TWO PARTS.— -PART I. 

It was Christmas time at the Cape, when 
many a man and woman of British blood, jaded 
by the sun and drought of an up-country life, 
flocks down to the sea. Cape Town and her 
charming suburbs were crowded ; and the pleas- 
ant watering-places of Muizenberg and Kalk 
Bay were thronged with folks dying once 
more to set eyes on the blue ocean, to inhale 
the fresh breezes, and to remind themselves of 
their own sea-girt origin. From every comer of 
South Africa ; from the old Colony, the Fr 
State, the Transvaal, from far Becliuanaland. 
they had come. You might see sun-scorched 
wanderers from the far interior, hunters, ex- 
plorers, prospectors, and pioneers. Some had > 
come to restore broken health ; some to taste * * oic 
again the sweets of civilisation, to spend hard- 
won money; or, perchance, an enthusiast might 
be seen who had been attracted south a thousand 
miles and more by the week’s cricket tourna- 
ment on the Western Province ground at New- 
lands. 

Cape Town was at her best, and bf-avest ; 

Adderley Street was as crowded as Bond Street 
in June ; and upon every hand were to be seen 
and heard pleasant faces, cheery voices, and 
the hearty greetings of friends long severed by 
time and distance. 

On the evening of the 23d December a young 
man sat in his pleasant bedroom in the annexe 
of the 4 International Hotel/ which lies 
out of the heat of the towi 
of Table Mountain, 
dinner, and the young man 
sleeves before tlie open window, idly smoking 
a pipe, and feasting his eyes on the glorious 
view that lay before him. 

Jack Compton had just come down from two 
years’ travel and sport in the far interior — you 

might tell that by his lean, sun-tanned face | natural-born Ananiases. 
and deeply embrowned arms, and by the col- 
lection of curios — bird- skins, photographs, horns, 
heads, assegais, and other articles that littered j hard to draw 
the room— and, after a rough time of it, 
now enjoying to the full the ease and relaxa- 
tion of life at the Cape. It was a noble pros- 
pect that lay spread before him ; none nobler 
in the world. Cape Town, with its white lookii 
houses and dark -green foliage, contrasted strongly Tim Bracewell stepped forward 
in the near foreground with the peerless blue and introduced him to Compto 


a tall, 


! 
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comer was a well-set-up man of middle height. 
He had fair hrown hair, a short beard, and a 
pair of keen, steady, blue- gray eyes. 

After dinner, which the three men partook 
of at a table together, they came out to the 
stoep again, and fixed themselves in a snug 
corner for coffee and cigars. They . had ex- 
changed a good deal of their experiences to- 
gether at fhe dinner table, and Tim Bracewell 
now called upon Cressey to give them the 
promised history of his main adventure. 

Well (said Cressey), it’s a queer yarn, and I 
don’t know what you’ll say to it. You’re the 
first I’ve told it to ; and let me ask you not 
to talk about it outside. I don’t want to be 
bothered by papers and interviewers and all 
the rest of " it, I shall report my story to the 
Colonial Secretary for what it } s worth, and then 
I’ve done all I intend to. — I started from Wal- 
fiscli Bay with two wagons, loaded up with 
trading-gear, just eighteen months ago. I in- 
tended to hunt a bit, and I had five good 
ponies with me. I had also in my outfit three 
very good native c hoys ’—one, especially, £ April,’ 
a most useful chap ; he was a ’Mangwato, a 
capital fellow at languages, and understood 
Zulu and Dutch, and one or two Zambesi dialects. 
He was a good driver, cook, and hunter — 
one of the best all-round natives I ever came 
across. 

Well, I trekked through Damaraland, and 
Ovampoland up to the Cunene River. I hadn’t 
much trouble with the Ovampo, as I knew 
their chiefs and headmen. But they’re a rum 
lot, and you ’ve got to watch it in their country. 

I did pretty well, and sent down a decent troop 
of cattle taken in barter to a place I’ve got 
in Damaraland. 

After several months, I left the Cunene, and 
worked up for a new bit of country hitherto 
unexplored. I crossed the Okavango somewhere 
up towards its sources, and then found myself 
in the wild country of the Mukassakwere 
Bushmen. Here there was plenty of game, and 
I had some grand sport. The Bushmen were mad 
for meat and tobacco, and were only too eager 
—once they had found out my killing powers 
— to show me sport I had a glorious time 
among elephant, rhinoceros, * camel ’ [giraffe], 
and all the big antelopes. Elands were running 
in big troops, almost as tame as Alderney cows, 
and we lived like fighting cocks. I got a fine 
lot of ivory in this country ; and then, taking 
some of the best of the Bushmen with me, 
pushed still farther north-by-east. 

One afternoon, after a long, troublesome trek 
through some heavy bush-country, in which we 
had been all hard at work cutting a path for 
the wagons, we emerged pretty thankfully into 
clear country again. Before us lay spread a 
vast open grassy plain, dotted here and there 
with troops of game. Beyond the plain, some 
thirty miles distant, there stood in purple 
splendour against the clear horizon a majestic 
mountain chain, its peaks just now tinted a 
tender rose by the setting sun. We all stood 
for a while gazing, open-mouthed, at the glori- 
ous scene before us, and then camped for the 
night. Round my servants’ camp-fire I noticed 
a good deal of animated conversation going 


on. Two Bushmen in particular were full of 
chatter and gesticulation. Their curious clicking 
speech came fast and thick, and they pointed, 
often in the direction of the ^mountains in our 

front. r . 

After a time I called April to my fireside •' 
and interrogated him. He informed me that ’ 
the Bush m cm were speaking of a kraal of 
natives settled behind the mountain chain ; that 
these natives were governed by a wonderful 
white-skinned woman; that they were quarrel- 
some and treacherous ; and that we might have 
trouble with them. Having learned thus much, 

I tumbled into my wagon, pulled up the sheep- 
skin kaross, and fell asleep. 

Early next morning 1 was up making ready 
for a longish ride. I was mighty curious to see 
this native village that the Bushmen spoke of, 
and especially the white-skinned chieflainess ; 
at the same time I determined to prepare for 
any eventuality. I sent the wagons, after break- 
fast, back upon our spoor again, directing my 
men to camp in a strong place between some 
hills, more than a day’s journey back. Here 
there was good water ; the camp could be 
rendered pretty impregnable by the help of a 
scherm of thorn-hushes ; and, with my horses, 

I and my attendant could easily retreat thither 
in case of trouble. I now selected my two best 
ponies, and, taking April with me, and the 
two Bushmen to act as guides, we set off for 
the mountain. My man and I were each armed 
with a good double rifle, and had plenty of 
ammunition, water-bottles, and some ‘bid tong’ 
[sun-dried meat], biscuits, coffee, and a kettle ; 
and, as I knew there were no horses among the 
natives in these regions, I had little fear of 
escape, if escape became necessary. 

We rode all that day across the big plain. 
It was a perfect treat to see the game on every 
side of us. There were rhinoceroses, elands, 
hartebeests, Burch ell’s zebras, blue wildebeests, 
and tsesseby. They were excessively tame, and 
often came close up and stared at us. We fired 
no shot, however, but rode quietly on, occasion- 
ally diverging a little to avoid some sour-look- 
ing black rhinoceros, which stood, threatening 
and suspicious, directly in our path. We 
camped that night in a little grove of thorn- 
trees just beneath the mountain. 

At earliest dawn of the next day we were 

up and away. The Bushmen led us to a kloof 

or gorge in the mountain chain, the only ap- 
proach to the kraal we sought. We rode for 
two hours up a slight ascent over a very rough, 
rocky path ; and then, suddenly turning an 
angle of the mountain-wall, we came in full 

view of the native town. A broad grassy 

valley, perhaps seven miles square, lay before 
us. This plain was dotted with circular native 
huts, built very much after the Bechuana 
fashion, and neatly thatched. Herds of cattle, 
goats, and native sheep were pasturing here 
and there, or lying beneath the shade of the 
acacias scattered about the plain. The town 
stood in an excellent position. The mountain 
chain upon the one hand, and a broad and 
deep river, flowing south-east, upon the other, 
served as sure defences against any sudden 
attack from without. 

Beyond the river, eastward, a vast sweep of 
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broad plain, ribboned with dark-green belts 
of bush and forest, stretched in interminable 
'.expanse to the hot horizon. 

Descending to the valley, we were not long 
in reaching a collection of huts, where we were 
pulled up sliorJ by a score of gesticulating 
natives, armed with huge bows^ and arrows, 
and spears. We had some trouble with these 
people ; but after various messages and a halt 
of an hour or so, we were told to follow two 
headmen to the Queen’s residence. 

Mounting our horses — a proceeding which 
roused the most lively interest among the 
crowd, which by this time had gathered round 
us — April and I followed our guides, the Bush- 
men walking alongside. Passing numerous 
groups of well-built, well-tended huts, we were 
at last brought to the Queen’s kotla, a large 
circular enclosure, fenced by a tall stockade, in 
which was set the hut of the great lady I 
soiight. A messenger soon brought permission, 
and we rode into the enclosure. 

In a couple of rapid glances I took in the 
whole scene. In front of a large, roomy, care- 
fully thatched, circular hut were gathered some 
thirty headmen of various ages, all standing, 
and all armed with long spears, battle-axes, 
or bows and arrows. In the centre of this 
knot of dark Africans sat the chieftainess, a 
very fair-skinned woman, undoubtedly. Behind 
her stood two black female attendants, fur- 
nished with long fly whisks, with which they 
occasionally guarded their mistress from the 
annoyances of insects. I rode up boldly to 
within ten yards of this group, and dismounted, 
as did my man April. Handing my horse to 
April, I took off my broad-brimmed hat, made 
my politest bow to the Queen’s grace, and then, 
calling Naras the Bushman, motioned him to 
stand forward and interpret. Naras waited ex- 
pectantly on the Queen, and, while she addressed 
him, I had leisure to examine her closely and 
very curiously. Mapana — that was her name — 
for a woman of native blood, was astonishingly 
fair. I can best liken her colouring to that of a 
fair octoroon. Her beauty amazed me. I have 
been in the West Indies, where, especially 
among the French islands, are to be seen some 
of the most beautiful coloured women in the 
world. Mapana’s beauty and grace reminded 
me in the strongest manner of some of these 
French octoroons. Her hair was soft and wavy 
— not harsh, like a pure African’s — and curled 
naturally upon her well-shaped head. Her 
features were good and regular ; her mouth 
bewitching ; her dark eyes tender, kindly, and 
marvellously beautiful. There was an air of 
refinement and grace about her, which strangely 
puzzled me. She wore a necklet of bright 
gold coins about her neck, and thick ivory 
bangles upon her shapely arms. A little cloak 
of antelope skin just covered her shoulders, but 
concealed not at all her perfect shape and bust. 
A short kilt or petticoat of dressed antelope 
skin, and neat sanclals of giraffe hide, completed 
her costume. It is hard to judge the age of 
Africans. I guessed Mapana’s years at one or 
two and twenty. She sat there in an attitude 
of easy natural grace, her pretty hands just 
covering a sword, apparently of European make, 
which lay across her lap. I think I never set 


eyes on a more perfectly captivating creature. 
I am not as a rule at all impressionable, but, 
as Mapana spoke, my downfall was complete— 
I fell in love with her at once/ 


TREASURE ISLANDS IE THE' 
POLAR SEA. 

Paragraphs appear in the newspapers from 
time to time, and down to the present year of 
grace 1894, about a wealth of mammoth-ivory 
on the desert coasts and islands of Northern 
Siberia ; but many people seem to regard .such 
tales as more or less fabulous, and may be glad 
to have a connected account of what -is really 
known about New Siberia and its mammoth 
tusks. 

On June 13, 1881, the American steamer Jean- 
nette was crushed by the ice, and sank in the 
Arctic Ocean to the north of Siberia. This 
disaster occurred at a considerable distance to 
the north-east of the New Siberian Islands, 
which lie in the Polar Sea, about two hundred 
miles to the north of the mouth of the Lena. 
The crew of the Jeannette, under Captain De 
Long, escaped in boats, and attempted to reach 
the Siberian coast ; but before they reached the 
mainland, a gale divided them into two com- 
panies. One party reached the Russian settle- 
ments ; hut the other, under Captain De Long, 
wandered amidst the icy wastes in the delta of 
the Lena, and ultimately in this dreary wilder- 
ness all perished except two seamen. Their 
sorrowing companions afterwards found their 
bodies, and reverently buried them. 

This melancholy disaster drew attention to 
the New Siberian Islands, and interest in them 
has been further excited by the projects of 
Dr Nansen. This gallant explorer intended to 
put his vessel, the Fram , into winter quarters 
amidst the New Siberian Islands, and there to 
pass the coming winter, previous to commenc- 
ing his great drift towards the North Pole. 
Altering his plans, he determined to winter in 
the delta of the Lena. If he passes through 
the New Siberian Islands, he may he expected 
to bring back valuable scientific information 
| concerning them. 

But it is not the connection of the New 
Siberian Islands with the sinking of the Jean- 
nette, or with the voyage of Nansen, that gives 
I to them their chief interest, but the fact that 
they contain, in extraordinary abundance, relics 
of a world which has long passed away. Here, 
amidst icy solitudes, and surrounded by a sea 
covered with floating icebergs, wrapped for 
months of the year in perfect darkness, illumin- 
ated only by the red glare of the Aurora, there 
has been found a mine , of wealth which consti- 
tutes these dreary islands perfect treasure-houses 
in the frozen ocean. Few stretches of the Polar 
Sea are more dismal and dangerous than that 
portion of it which lies to the north of Siberia. 
For eight months in the year it is fast frozen, 
and its surface then presents great sheets of ice, 
which are in many places crossed by long icy 
ridges, or heaped up into towering hummocks 
of ice. In the summer, when the ice-sheets 
have melted, the navigation is dangerous in the 
extreme. Fleets of monstrous icebergs, of the 
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most fantastic forms, float through the water, 
and often when gales arise, these great icy 
masses are hurled against each other with 
terrific force and thundering roar. Along the 
low shore icebergs lie stranded in vast numbers ; 
and the coasts of the islands are surrounded by 
sheets ^ of ice, which extend far out into the sea, 
and make landing very difficult. During the 
brief summer, snow-storms are of constant occur- 
rence ; and the icy winds are of such keenness 
that it is difficult to face them, and the birds 
often fall on the ground dead through the cold. 

To the north-east of the New Siberian Islands 
vast masses of packed ice occur, which are never 
melted, and it was amidst these fields of ever- 
lasting ice that the Jeannette was destroyed. 

The honour of discovering and of surveying 
this icy sea belongs to the Russians, for, until 
Nordenskiold’s voyage, other European nations 
sailed no farther than the’ Kara Sea, where 
they were stopped, either by the cold or by the 
immense masses of floating ice. The Russians, 
however, accustomed to endure the severest cold, 

•voyaged along the whole, northern coast of 
Siberia, and descended the Obi and Lena in 
vessels constructed at Tobolsk and Irkutsk ; j 
and from the mouths of these great rivers they ; 
explored the coasts in all directions. The hard- 
ships encountered by the .Russians in these 
voyages were very great ; often whole parties 
died from hunger and cold, and their little 
vessels were frequently wrecked amidst the icy 
solitudes. The earliest voyages undertaken were 
made by traders for the discovery of valuable 
furs; and on land as well as on sea the fur- 
hunters carried on extensive explorations all 
through the seventeenth century. About the 
year 1734, however, more scientific expeditions 
were undertaken, and the reign of the Empress 
Anna marked the commencement of a new era 
in Siberian discovery. Larger vessels were 
built, tlie coasts were carefully surveyed, and 
scientific examinations were carried on through - 
.< out the whole extent of the voyages. 

For a long time before this, the Russians had 
known of the vast amount of bones of the fossil 
elephant — the Mammoth— which abounded all 
over Northern Siberia, and an extensive trade 
in fossil ivory had been carried on for a con- 
siderable period. But up to this time no 
authentic account of the discovery of these 
great fur- clad elephants’ bodies had been received. 

Some declared that the mighty mammoth lived 
underground in vast caverns,' and that it came 
forth only at night; others affirmed that it 
wandered along the shores of the icy sea and 
fed on the dead bodies; and others, again, said 
that it was to be seen on the banks of lonely 
lakes in the uncertain light of early dawn, but 
that as soon as it was discerned, it plunged into 
the water and disappeared. 

While voyaging along the shores of Siberia, 
the Russians from time to time caught glimpses 
of islands in the sea far to the north ;; 

"Knf nnriA larvrWl rm +bom nv lairl t'kam rlnwrv ! Km* If 


Liachov, who for a long time had been collect- 
ing mam moths’ bones and tusks on the barren 
plains of Northern Siberia, In ^ 1750 ^LiakofF 
had gathered great quantities of" this fossil ivory 
from the dreary wastes between the rivers 
Chotanga and Anadyr; and during his wander- 
ings he had jjeard vague rumours of islands in 
the Arctic Ocean. In the spring of 1770 he 
was at Svaiatoi Noss —or the Holy Cape— a bold 
promontory running out into the Polar Sea, 
about two hundred miles east of the month of 
the Lena. This headland had long been the 
terror of the Russian navigators, and they had 
declared that it was impossible to sail round it, 
owing to the enormous masses of ice which were 
piled up against its cliffs, and to the sheets and 
hummocks of ice which stretched out from its 
extremity for a long distance into the sea. But 
in 1739, Demetrius LaptefF doubled the dreaded 
headland, and sailed safely to the east along the 
icy shore as far as the month of the Kolyma. 

When Liakoff was at the Holy Cape, the 
ocean was fast frozen, and presented a dreary pros- 
pect of ice, ridged here and there by gigantic icy 
furrows and hummocks. As he looked over the 
vast frozen expanse, he saw a long line of black 
objects approaching over the ice from the north, 
and perceiving that they were reindeer, he con- 
cluded that they were returning to Siberia from 
some unknown land to the north. He at once 
started in a sledge drawn by dogs over the ice ; 
and after he had followed the tracks of the 
reindeer for sixty miles, he came to an island, 
where lie passed the night. Next day, he ' fol- 
lowed -the tracks to the north, and discovered 
another island smaller than the first. The rein- 
deer track still continued to the north; but 
immense hummocks of ice rendered the further 
progress of the bold explorer impossible. Lia- 
koff obtained from the Russian Government 
permission to call the islands by his name, and 
— what was far more important — he obtained 
the sole right to collect mammoths’ bones and 
the skins of stone-foxes in the newly discovered 
islands. 

Three years afterwards he revisited the 
islands, accompanied by a friend named Proto- 
diakonoff, and as it was now summer, they made 
the voyage in a five-oared boat. They found 
the first island to be simply packed full of the 
hones and tusks of mammoths, and LiakolFs 
joy at the discovery of this vast store of fossil 
ivory may be imagined. Then they voyaged to 
the next island, where they found cliffs of solid 
ice. Leaving this, they steered boldly to the 
north, and after a voyage of one hundred miles, 
they reached a large island (afterwards named 
Koteln.oi), which was also full of the remains of 
fossil elephants (mammoths). 

For thirty years Liakoff enjoyed the complete 
I monopoly of carrying away these wonderful 
stores of ivory. His agents and workmen went 
every year to the islands in sledges and boats, 
and on .the first of the islands die had discovered 
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by the red glare of the At 
brilliant flashing of its fii 
The silence at that time was 
sea was noiseless, being fas 
only sound was the moaning 
amidst the snow-covered hill 


frozen, and the 
of the icy blasts 
Somefcinies the 
snow did not melt before J uly, and in many 
places it lay on the ground all the year ; the 
ground .was also permanently frozen only a foot 
or .two below the surface, and beneath, there 
was often, found solid and perpetual ice. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, enormous . 
quantities' of ivory were still taken every year _ 
from these wonderful islands. In ' 1822-23 
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fossil ivory, for the steamer in which he 
ascended the Yenisei in 1875 carried more than 
one hundred mammoths' tusks; and he de- 
clares that Mid cl end or fs estimate of the amount 
of fossil ivory sold every year m Northern 
Siberia is far too low. Nordenskiold also 
dredged up, near the Liakoff Islands, portions 
of mammoths’ tusks, confirming the belief tiiat 
there is still a vast deposit of elephants re- 
mains at the bottom of the sea around these 

' a few years ago, most valuable scientific re- 
searches were carried on in these wonueilul 
islands by Baron von Toll and Professor 
Bunge. These explorers carried on their in- 
vestigations in 1886, Dr Bunge visiting the 
Liakoff group, while Yon Toll explored the 
New Siberian Islands. The latter explorer 
examined the famous * wood-hills in A ew 
Siberia, and made a complete circuit of kotelnoi 
in forty days, an undertaking which was . very 
difficult, owing to the whole coast of the island 
beirm blocked with enormous masses ot ice. 
From the northern point of Kotelnoi, Yon Toll 
was fortunate enough to obtain a view or the 
unknown land which Sannikoff had seen eighty 
years ago from Kotelnoi and New Siberia. 
This island — which is called Sannikoff Land 
after its discoverer— has never yet been visited 
by Europeans, and lies — according to Non lolls 
estimate— one hundred miles to the north or 
New Siberia. In Liakoff’s Island, Dr Bunge 
found great quantities of bones of the mam- 
moth, rhinoceros, musk-ox, and wild oxen, and 
this accumulation of the bones of so many 
animals proves how temperate the climate must 
have been formerly. : , , 

In 1889 news was received at St Petersburg 
that the body of a mammoth had been found in 
Northern Siberia, and Baron von Toll was once 
more sent into this desolate region to verify the 
discovery. He did not reach the spot, however 
— which was near the Svaiatoi Noss — until 1893, 
and was then too late to find anything but 
fragments of the skeleton and portions of the 
skin, which were covered with hair. From the 
Holy Cape, Von Toll went to one of the 
Liakoff Islands called Maloi, and found here 
complete fossil trees, fifteen feet in length. 
Elephants’ hones abounded, showing that great 
trees grew at the time when mammoths and 
rhinoceroses wandered over these islands ; and 
beneath were cliffs of solid me.. These ice-cliffs 
are common in the New Siberian Islands, and 
occur in many parts of the coast of Siberia; 
they are also found in Kotzebue Sound in 
North-western Alaska, and on them rests a layer 
of earth full of the bones of elephants and 
musk-oxen. 

We are led to ask the question, Will ban- 
nikoff Land, when explored, be found to be as 
full of fossil ivory as the New Siberian Islands'? 
The answer will depend upon the depth of the 
sea to the north of New Siberia. All round 
the ivory islands, the sea is very shallow, 
averaging only from five to fifteen fathoms in 
depth ; and if this shallowness should continue 
as far north as Sannikoff Land, then w% may 
confidently expect that this hitherto untrodden 
island will be found to be rich in the tusks 
and teeth of elephants. But if the sea steadily 


deepens to the north ot Lew Sihena so t ha t he 
waters rapidly become of a great depth, than 
will be little chance ot finding mammoths le- 
niins in Sannikoff Land because it will the, 
be proved that the New Siberian. Islands toim 
what was the extreme northern point of biberu 
in the days, when the mammoth lived, and 
great forests grew where now the Iolar Ocean 
rolls its icy waves. 

What a marvellous contrast to present con- 
editions : does the imagination picture up in 
Northern Siberia, when the huge hairy mam- 
moth, the woolly rhinoceros and the musk-ox 
■andered over its plains, and browsed along by 
,ie banks of its majestic rivers . The climate 
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was then comparatively genial, and its rolling 
uplands and wide-stretching plains were covered 
with dense forests and carpeted with verdant 
arass The land stretched two hundred miles 
farther to the north then than it does now, and 
the New Siberian Islands formed high moun- 
tains, looking over the Northern Ocean. On 
this long-vanished land vast herds of elephants, 
rhinoceroses, buffaloes, and wild horses lived 
peacefully and securely, for food was plentiful 
and carnivorous animals were few. What great 
convulsion of nature destroyed these myriads ot 
gigantic beasts, and piled their bones m vast 
masses upon the islands of the Polar Sea? 
What cataclysm sank the verdant plains beneath 
the waves, and changed Northern Siberia into 
a waste and empty wilderness? And. what 
catastrophe occurred on the land and m the 
I sea which altered the climate of Northern 
Siberia from one of a genial, or at least tem- 
perate, character to one of awful cold and ot 
Arctic severity? 

We cannot fully answer these questions, it 
seems probable, however, that great floods of 
rushing water must have poured over these 
lands," and great invasions of the waters of the 
ocean must have inundated them. In these 
tremendous deluges, the elephants, rhinoceroses, 
and buffaloes were destroyed, and their carcasses 
were piled up in heaps in the places where 
they had congregated to take refuge from, the 
rising waters. When these deluges subsided 
and the waters retired, the lands were covered 
with the remains of the drowned animals, and 
in some as yet unexplained manner, the climate 
changed, and Northern Siberia, which was for- 
merly a beautiful and verdant region, became 
an icy wilderness and a land of Death. 


A PASSAGE IN A TRAMP. 


By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 


4 If you go from Mobile to Noo York Cifc^ 
this weather to get the Queenstown boat fron: 
there, you’ll be fried alive in the cars. You’t 
much better go home by long sea.’ 

‘ What ! Train from here to New Orleans 
and take the West Indian Pacific boat fron 
there?’ 

4 If you can afford to wait. But I warn yoi 
there are four of their steamers tied up along 
side the levee this minute, and not one has 
bale of cargo in her. Cotton in Louisiana \ 
as dead as mud just now. And it may be 
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booted tailor! It costs some 
for every day this steamboat 
We did not stay long - 

' then, because the captain s s 
take up the carpet, V-~ 

, | the floor during' the stay 
S 1 he out into the burnuY; 

You’ve keen , and threw bottles ovf 
at them with the captain’s 
minutes had fobbed past with tin 
and manoeuvre ex; 

■ements with thing, E.- 
showed all . 

■;;as a perilously 
twenty yards. Ti 

i remarkably 
and the hint i , 

Afterwards, we 
cabin, and ate pork 

; the stranding was not 
~~j to’ US. Three of the stoke, 
had bolted in Mobile, and we Mnu 
fill their places, I he native . 
not sweet on the occupation ot 
i ot four pounds a month, so long 

lg A a S of his great Repubhc 

rle swung past S 

she had stowaway^ ^ ^ consented 

and delight, and she dropped an 1 
I anehor° and sent away a n ^° at ' ou esc0 rted the 

Her ski ETte gap of yellow turbid water 
victims across the g p J } austere sar- 

"""'Vw .P“: 

casm. The> were teen . j n breeches and 

■ mens : one a Md ot seventeen i _ au 

i shirt, and no buttons on either^ ^ ^ ^ 

- unmistakable Tommy > ot ^ er pa Vide of 

t eye, and coabgnme °.H . y had been -'thorny 
i, Ms person. J^ent hi ^ ^ o£ 

’ for them. Miey uatl a11 t qea been iorced 1 

a when the steamer was weEut^ea, ^ ^ 

* . l ~ to eat the bnftets ant P ( j r£ven doW n 

renty-eight feet of imaginative ^ ^ reg ion of coal 

„ay beside the piles, I with angular words mt^ q£ ^ con . 

steamed confidently and 110 clum ce for malingering, 

tipper in pabular instances (and . be 

He pitched his cigai j os tled them into it tl ^ ^ ackno wledged 
and said : My faith,- fought against “ ag dr i ven by iron-fisted 

rang on the engines pariahs of all tl ^ Country, and possess- 

tr t; e “s”.sr «*■?-» •' 

» b" rn > Jsr A: 

ivas left to his con- fte breaking strain, they a 7 That t lie 

and allowed to roam ing t0 then- limited ^human ^ without 

mtrv poor wretch is worlung J a detail which 

»el out ten minutes of pr < ^^|5;p£ a t0 PP er He -belongs to no union; 
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d ‘"ta S . am. to .«= I »- >» J»»£ 

„v »■>• ““fi ” 

sir ™ 

up the British Consul, and ^nt tl ^ . _ 

pleasing fiction of signing on thej^ p^ ^ 1 o be a 

Age had to he given, rat hig 011 ’ i ast vessel, °^ n them. 

matters, oge . \ ftiat of Master. And ma j n 

which happened to Consul most s birt sleeves, 

then at the end of the h x my As it turned out, 

I dly wrote my name and i and without its uses 

a pleasing fiction, w 
t it bad to be g<um 
<nga, naturally bolding 
ndered herself liable to 
ulctings if she came 
iyond lier official crew. 

:opped down tlie rive 
id began steaming s 
lark tlie sbip-cliannel t 
The bav is more properly - 
ea-lake shut in by woods of pu 
nd linking itself to the blue wat. 

: a u Gulf merely by a narrow 
rood deal altered since Barmgut 
■ory over the Confederate fleet 
Morgan is now merely a quo 
and “the modern dredged chann 
exist. But it is capable of t 
ment. There is nominally twe 
water in the man-made ian-way 
and trusting to this, we s--- 
down at ten knots, and got con 
a mile from the lip of the dee 
There was no use in saying 
things were said. The skipi 
was extremely moderate He 
high over the smoke stacks an( 
you are a holy pilot,’ and rai 
to full astern. But we bad 
on a falling tide, and the sen 
up yellow mud and sulphur- 
, and after half-an-hour he gav 
for rye-whisky and a pain 
chart-room. The pilot was 
science, if he had one, and 
where he pleased m Coventr 


which had been adorning. 

at Mobile. We went | 
sunshine of the bridge 
•erboard, and potted 
L ’s revolver as they 
he current. This was a 
ecuted not only for the fun o± the 
t i ~\ r\ 00 n mild advertisement. ^ 

The crew had shown themselves 
. truculent lot on the top 
bight- no. WJ»SS*«a 


not been able to 
born American is 

- sbovellin.^ 

rbicb deceived no one, &g f re e- 
through, because tlie prov: ‘ 

no passenger certificate, in eal per 
) heavy Board of Trade us as 
4 any one above and that t-~ 

Ind in due time we if we would 

:i* under a pilot’s care, 
ilong the piles which 
bh rough Mobile Bay. 
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and llis financial affairs appertain to himself 
alone, Man must look after himself, especially 
if he be of the stoking or trimming variety. 

These two poor rogues who were transhipped 
to the Tonga had not only worked for a mere 
victual recompense in the voyage out from 
Liverpool, but they had an excellent prospect 
of returning to the place whence they came on 
precisely similar terms. Their skipper dared 
not land them even if he had so wished. They 
had not passed the Health officer in the home 
port, and, by consequence, America judged 
them both poor and unclean, and would have 
none of them at any price whatever. Our 
chief, who was sent for by the skipper, looked 
upon them and grinned a sour and dubious 
smile. * Then, by the divination of a penny, 
he apportioned them into watches, and recom- 
mended them to find their way below without 
delay. The Tommy seemed inclined to argue 
matters on the principle that he did not care 
to work as a slave’s slave for nothing a day ; 
but the chief’s hoot shot out like- a catapult, 
and Mr Atkins went swiftly down the alleyway 
without further heckling. 

, The other vessel got her anchor and steamed 
away to where the piles became as black pin- 
dots on the glittering surface of the water ; 
and then night came down like the turning 
out of a lamp. The stars were few, and 
struggled mistily opt of a purple haze, but the 
noiseless summer lightning burned on all sides 
like little pinches of gunpowder. 

The air was sodden with heat, and the night 
closed down on one in labouring pants. Below, 
it was unendurable. One lay in pyjamas on 
the bare planking of the bridge deck with 
shut eyes, and .longed desperately for sleep. 
But the perspiration rolled down every limb in 
tickling rivulets, and the mosquitoes bit like 
dogs ; and though one ached with weariness, 
oblivion would ^ not come. The rustle of others 
in the pain of sleeplessness sounded on every 
side, and from time to time some poor wretch, 
goaded past endurance, would rise to his feet 
with a jerk, and, with head thrown back, 
would pitch hard oaths at the night which was 
so cruelly tormenting him. 

Years passed before the day came. But when 
the tide reached the top of its flood, the dawn 
showed in. a spirt of pink above the line of tree- 
tops which walled out the east, and as the 
sulphur-coloured disc of the sun leaped up in a 
hurry of waking, our steamer . slid off her bed 


rats along the surface. Yellow tangles of weed 
eddied post, and jumped and broke in the 
cream of the wake. On the starboard hand, 
not twenty miles away, were the unseen reefs 
of the Bahamas. To, port, a screw-pile light- 
house straddled over the ■ water, to tell that 
Florida was only a fathom deep under foot, but 
a dozen milbs west before one could walk upon 
it dry-shod. 

From the steamer’s iron foredeck the men 
who were rated as O.S. and A.B. were wheel- 
ing away in barrows the coals which were 
stacked there, and tipping them into the 
bunkers. On the upper bridge the mate was 
going over the iron railings with a white paint- 
brush ; and the third-mate* who was standing 

the watch in carpet slippers and a pith helmet 
— was giving a lick of oak varnish to the 
woodwork. The boatswain and a quarter- 
master were unbending the bridge deck awning ; 
and the skipper was reading Shirley in a cane- 
chair under the lee of the fiddle, and grumbling 
because there was little tale and much padding. 
The full swing of the tramp’s sea-routine was 
well on the move. The last mosquito from the 
engine-room was dead. 

We were cut down to twenty-seven tons of 
coal a day, and the pace was not as a rule 
delirious. When the wind and the Gulf Stream 
both gave us a pluck, and the noon report said 
thirteen knots for the previous fwenty-iour 


mn, because there were so many other things to j 
listress one. The skipper’s ear is the common 
lump for all the graver complaints of ship- 
yard. Once, two of the deck-hands brought 
jim up a mess-kid full of meat which stank, 
le admitted the odour : he could not well do 
>therwise ; but he told them he couldn’t alter 
fc. They could either eat or go without. They 
vere : accustomed to a precious sight worse 
tshore. Very often in their own domestic 
cennels they were without a bone of any sort 
>r description. ‘ I never did see such fellers 
ts you,’ said the skipper ; c always grumbling ; 
lever contented. If I gave you baked angel to 
mur dinner, you’d have a complaint ’cause the 
tunin’ wasn’t right. Always grumbling.’ 

Another time it was the donkeyman bewailing 
pains in his inside.’ ‘Well, if you’ve go! 
aims, you shouldn’t have,’ quoth the skipper. 

I ve physicked you four days handrunxmm i 
L0W > , out of ciiffe . rer l fc bottles each time, and i? 
here s any merit in drugs, the pains should 
lave gone. Get to your work. — This comes ’ he -i 
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also ; and the second-mate said lie was Welsh, 
and might have been. The engineers were 
‘Scots to a man, find told one so in confidence, 
as though it were a matter of news. The fire- 
men and trimmers were made up of English 
and Irish sweepings exclusively. The deck 
hands spoke all 'the tongues of Pentecost which 
had found lodgment in Europe, They had a 
great notion of their rights, all- of them, and it 
took, a man with a large hand to rule all 
so that the routine went on without break, and 
yet keep himself to windward of the law when 
lie got back to shore. Still the Tonga’s skipper 
did that, and did it well. He was a man who 
stood , four feet five in his carpet slippers, and 
was quite willing to tackle anything that- wore 
whiskers. He had a most gristly reputation at 
the back of him, and traded on it to the 
maintenance of entire peace. 

Going eastward home from the Banks of 
Newfoundland, we' picked up heavy gales from 
the northward and north-west, which made 
the steamer labour heavily. The iron lower 
decks were incessantly full of churning green 
and white water, and often she took it clear 
over the Canvas dodgers of the, .upper bridge. 
There were molasses casks in the forehold, and 
these got bilged, and their contents had to be 
pumped overboard. When her rust-streaked 
llank heaved up to a sea, one could see the 
sweet stuff pouring out in a solid chocolate- 
coloured stream. 

In the middle of this hurly-burly the engines 
chose to break down.- When the jar came, the 
skipper and I were sitting wedged into angles 
of the chart-room. I looked up inquiringly. 
He yawned, and asked if I had any cigarette 
papers. We lay there in the trough for four 
mortal hours, rolling through forty-two degrees ; 
and as he did not see fit to discuss the subject, 
neither did I. We smoked on, and the pile of 
cigarette ends grew in the wash-basin; Then 
. the engines rumbled on again, and the Tonga's 
head bucked into the seas, and her screw raced 
cheerily between whiles. We had contracted a 
five-foot list to starboard through the shifting 
of various items in the cargo, and we carried 


and the derricks and the win 
all reclad in seemly drab and 
We were still paintin; 
number off .Bray Head ; ] 
Tuskar 


les till they were 
jreen. 

lg when we made our 
but we finished off the 
and when the Mersey pilot came on 
board at Point Lynas, . all was dry and spruce. 
Other preparations had been made. also. The 
captain’s steward had put down the carpet in 
the chart-room. The captain himself had taken 


THE TARANTULA-KILLER. 

The Tarantula is a large burrowing spider 
which dwells in a shaft-like hole it sinks in 
the earth. Its appearance is most repulsive, 
and inspires any one who examines it with a 

As it stands, it 


feeling of profound disgust, 
frequently covers an area as large as the 
palm of a man’s hand ; and over its body and 
legs there bristles a thick covering of red- 
brown hair. It may be said that its home is 
in many lands ; hut its greatest size is attained 
in tropical and semi-tropical countries. In the 
south of Europe, along the Mediterranean coast, 
it lias been known for centuries as the 2 * * * 6 Mad 
Spider/ because the symptoms following its 


chance of recovery from its bite is for the 
patient to commence, dancing without delay, 
and to continue until he falls senseless from 
exhaustion— a remedy which, ridiculous as it 
seems, has something to be said in its favour, 
when we know that the one danger to be 


2 isn’t; and because to succumb, even from the comparatively : 

ere/ poison of the European variety, 

id the gale princi- It is in the tropical countries of S' 

>aint of the ship was America, however, where all forms of insect 
scouring seas had vegetable life attain their highest developn 

coat which he had that this great spider is most deadly, 
he coals had been farther north, in the provinces ^ of Me: 
cks. But the mate where it is quite as numerous, its poiso 
He got out his only a slight degree less dangerous. Then 
Lere were not brushes j have met it * every where, and studied its ha 
It out wads of waste | In the orange orchards, the vineyards, and 
?ked at the bulwarks j open prairies, we have watched it attack ene 






many times its own size, and marvelled at the j to cireums 
ease with which it overcame them. Even its j the econoj 
own kind are not exempt from its fierce | seizes hole 
onslaught, and we remember once seeing a pair j with little 
of them meet on f 
tree and fight a duel to the death- 
of both. Of man it seems 
whatever, and will attack w 
either his hand or foot, if they 
striking distance. In doing so. 
its four hind-legs. It opens wide its enormous 
fangs until the mandibles protrude 
line from its face, then. 

force it is capable of, launches itself forward, 
sinking them, with a vicious thrust,* deep into | incredible, 
the flesh of its enemy. 

Though it burrows a passage in the & 
like the trap-door spider, f * A 

of similarity to that industrious tribe. It does j spkb 
not line the walls of its domicile with silk, as 
they do, at least not to the same extent ; nor | and its _ 
does it construct the same ingenious device with j expense of tin 
which they close the entrance to their under- T 
ground dwellings and bar the way to 
possible intruders. Perhaps it is * 
feels "secure in its own might, that it disdains It never 
any such artifice. At all events, there is r 
marked contrast between the tarantula and trap- much would 
door spider in this respect, that while the latter, absence were 
on the approach of an unknown danger, quickly known 
retires to its domicile, closing the door behind dreaded tarantula itself, but little is ever heard 
it, the tarantula no sooner hears an unusual of the tarantula wasp. Perhaps tins is not to 
noise than he boldly sallies forth to investigate be wondered at, when we notice on all sides 
the cause. how frequently an injury ‘or damage is remem- 

Yefc, notwithstanding all its great courage and bereil, but how easily forgotten is a service or 
pugnacity, there is one enemy the sound of kindness, whether they be due to our little 
whose coining throws it into paroxysms of fear, friends of the insect world, .or to those we have 
This enemy, of which it has such an instinctive in the greater world around us. 

dread, is a large wasp, known as the 4 Tarantula- ; , 

killer.’ It has a bright blue body, nearly two 

inches long, and wings of a golden hue. As it THE UNSEEN. 

flies here and there in the sunlight, glittering When* eyes are bright with hope, the skies are 

like a flash of fire, one moment resting on a blue, 

leaf, the next on a granite boulder, it keeps up The seas are inother-0 1 -pearl, the world is fair ; 
an incessant buzzing, which is caused by the Sunshine falls sweet on drops of diamond dew, 
vibration of its wings. No sooner does the Anfl {n flowAr ftVftrvw w„ 


the upturned root of a fig- in the ground. Therein it completely buries nt 
" ■ the death with earth, after having first deposited in its 

to have no fear back an egg, which in course ol -dime changes 
itliout hesitation into a grub, and lives upon _ the carcass in 

j come within which it was bowi. This grub in a short while 

>,"it stands upon becomes another tarantula wasp, thus adding 
’ ' 3 one more to the ranks of the enemy of the 

i in a straight spider race. 

., with all the muscular The amount of slaughter which these large 
wasps inflict upon the tarantulas is almost 

and it is noticed that those to which 
the greatest destruction is due are the females, 
ground It can only be realised when it is known that 
this° is its only point though the female deposits but one egg in, each 
ler, she has a large number to get rid of, 
each one of which she provides with a home, 
;rub with future sustenance at the 
ie life of a spider. 

From the powerful character of the tarantula 
any j wasp’s sting, it may be inferred that _ they are 
because it j dangerous to human beings. But this is not so. 

t* annoys them unless teased. 'Without 
a | a doubt, it is man’s friend, not his enemy, and 
dwellers in Mexico regret its 
it destroyed. Though much is 
of and has been written about the 


When eyes are dim with tears, the skies are | 
The seas are foaming floods, the world is cold 
Sad mists creep down and shadow all the way 
And every face we meet seems strangely old. 


But when the eyes are closed to outward sights 
In Sleep’s dear Treamland,Vglories.:dneet::theirv'gase^ ; 
Visions of hope-filled noons and love-tilled nights, 

Of light aye radiant, made of rain bow- rays. 

Then, when they look within, the realms of Thought 
Lie all outspread — what 1ms been, what shall be; 
Mountain and plain into right focus brought. 

* The Unseen,’ say you ? Nay 1 what we best see ! 


The inward sight is true, and clear, and strong; 
Age dims it not; no blindness comes with tears 
For Time is short, Eternity is long. 

And souls are made for aeons, not' for years. 

Marios 
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* Who gave you this 1 5 asked Mr Tait. 

‘It was my neighbour, sir, at the Nortli 
Bridge.’ 

‘ Who gave it to him V 

‘It was his neighbour, sir. 5 

‘And where did he get it?’ 

‘ Oh, he got it from the little man that 
makes the fine speeches, and lives down yonder, 
sir, 5 was the reply. 

On another occasion,' De Quincey walked into/ 
a public-house close to the shop and begged 
the landlord to take charge of some loose, sheets 
of copy and give them to Mr Tait the next 
day. ‘I ask this favour of you, 5 said De 
Quincey, ‘as that gentleman’s place of business 
is closed. I had hoped to be here, two hours 
ago, but have been unexpectedly detained by 
holding a prolonged conversation with a talka- 
tive friend. 5 

Another story is told by a young actor em- 
ployed at one of the Edinburgh theatres. He 
was in the Queen’s Park one day .practising a 
back-fall which he had to do on the stage, 
when he was accosted by a little gentleman 
with a divine face. ‘I think you will do it 
very effectually, 5 he said ; ‘ but you must guard 
your head properly, otherwise you might give 
it a had knock on the boards ; the stage, I 
venture to hope you are aware, is so different 
from this soft substance/ The actor was struck 
•with the politeness of the little man, and more 
| so when he received an invitation to accompany 
him to his lodgings and have some refresh- 
ment. As they were entering, the servant 
addressed the gentleman as Mr De Quincey ; 
and the actor, who knew him by reputation, 

* felt proud of his attentions. De Quincey pro- 
duced a bottle of brandy, and, with many pro- 
fuse apologies for the absence of a glass, half 
filled a teacup, filling it up with water, and 
proffered it to his guest. Then came the grand 
object of all this. De Quincey asked him if, 
on his way to the theatre, ‘he would do. him 
the great favour to carry up to town a small 
packet of much value, and have it sent to Mr 
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called out: ‘Pleasure of 
,tt'’ Sir Walter looked 
took no further 'notice, 
indescended to be familiar 
safe to be familiar with him. 
aide a great sensation half a 
the VestigSs of Creation. _ J-he 
‘ - ' the authorship or 

curious and amus- I 
__j. day in Mr Tait’s 
ith air bis might on the 
^ Robert Chambers 
of the book than he 
a book ! It’s not in him. 
ated literary man I- ever 
A lady happened to come in and over- 
- ’ On perceiving her, Mr lait 

do, Mrs Chambers?’ I 
great precipitation, 
Chambers and Mr Tait being greatly 

attempt to appropriate the 
‘-ailed for con- 
^ There was offered for 
-eral Edinburgh publishers the 
pamphlet bearing the title, A 
by the Author, of the | 

f e and iktory of MeatiM As 

battei Mr Bertram remarks, it is charitable to suppose 
■ateful that the man who wrote it was a lunatic. 

' All kinds of persons were named as the prob 
able authors of the book, and some of these 
• 1 no desire to repudiate the Honour. 

Some, indeed, smiled and 

and even themselves, into the belief that they 

■ • a to do with it. Although the 
’as kept a strict secret, many sus- 
the first, that Robert Chambers 

tells the story of his first 
and Robert Chambers. 

L in the summer of 

i a Bruntsfield Links on my 
as I walked over the 
in one of the volumes 
I a somewhat un- 
vvieldy size, I was stopped by two pitlemeii, 
one of whom accosted me m kindly fashion 
and asked what I was reading. It is Chamber ss 
Journal, sir,” was of course my reply. 

“Yes I can see that,” said the gentleman. 
“But what is the name of the story you are 

re ^It^is about George MacQueen, the appren- 
le drove on. tice who was flogged with the wok’s frymg-pan 
Scott still lived for not delivering it promptly, said L 
riends and fresh ‘Then the other gentleman spoke. Are yon 
toMof him by learning a business?” he asked; to which I 
U Not so well answered that I was learning to he a bookseller 
f his character : with Mr Tait of Princes Street, 
i he of his per- “A capital place. Have you been there 

bail, fellow, well long?” 

-i-ssr. -4STJ tWn « « «. » 

vhom Sir Walter of that hook, what it is called m the s op . 
d him for a few was the next question. i 

i occasion of his ‘I described _ it as an oblong quarto, or 
declined to give quarto in folio. shape-— a reply J*_hic me j 
ial by saying, ‘ I I gentlemen, judging from their look,, 
lout you.’ At a | to think was to the point. - _ . „ 

man was a guest, j ‘ My examiner then asked my name, w 
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from the I a young gentleman 
whicli wine with you, fee 
fixedly at him, but 
. do I Unless Sir Walter c 

— i first, it was not 

a few A book that made _a 

century ago was t 
and delivered, mystery ^at^ 


Tait’s place of business by a porter 
Register House. “ Circumstances over 
I have no control,” added the Opium-eater, 

“ and into which I need not_ enter — nor do I 
consider they would he of interest to you— 
preclude my going up to town for 
days.” ’ 

The packet was duly taken 
The ‘ circumstances over which he had no 
control 3 were the curtailment of his personal 
liberty. Poor De Quincey was then living at 
Holy rood ‘in sanctuary/ that refuge ot per- 
secuted debtors, and his perambulations were 
perforce mainly confined to the Queens Park. 

De Quincey had a great partiality for tripe, 
and there were a few select taverns, no 
the ‘Guildford Arms’ in West Register^ 
which lie was in the habit of frequenting 
the purpose of indulging in this simple lu. 

If at any time lie happened to be ‘lost, h< 
pretty sure to be found at one of them, 
this partiality was bred largely of necessity, tor, 

ui cowl rvn™ in Mr Tait’s housekeeper, the credit 


first attached to 1 
this "book gave rise to many < 
ing scenes. A bore was one 
shop holding forth wi... 

Vestiges , and declaring that 
was no more the author 
was. ‘He write such i 
He’s the most over-rs 
knew.’ 

hear this tirade. _ 

L cr for said to her : ‘ How do you 
ixury. The bore disappeared with 
,e was both Mrs C... — - — 

But amused at the situation. 

There was one a . * 

of the authorship^ unnvj 
summate impudence, 
will* prevent publication to seve — -- . 
you mention manuscript of a pamphlet 
I If there- Word to my Critics, _ by. 


Sore, you could procure a portion ox wipe, 
stew it for me, as also a pudding of the 1 
or custard kind, I should indeed be gr* 

to you.’ . 

In money matters he was very careless, anc , 
perhaps in consequence, never earned much | evincect 
money in his pocket at a time. On one 
occasion he returned a cheque to Mr lait, 
telling him that two pounds were all that he 
required at that time. This ‘shortness placed 
him in an amusing predicament once. ' 
morning, as Mr Tait’s shop was - 

De Quincey drove up in a cab, and thus 
addressed one of the apprentices: ‘I am 
De Quincey, and I presume that you are one 
of the voang gentlemen who assist Mr lait in 
conducting his business. I am at the moment uay 
much embarrassed for want of a sum of money ; grasi 
the difficulty will not, however, I can assure ot C 
you, be permanent ; but it is in the meantime 

The apprentice anxiously asked how much he and 
required, thinking perhaps a five-pound note. 
However, it happened to be only sixpence, which 

he wanted to make up his cab fare, being so j 

much short. The sixpence was , 
and after thanking his bene 
sively for his great politeness, 

Fifty years ago, Sir Walter 
in the memory of his personal 
anecdotes were constantly bein 


had something 
authorship w 
One 1 pected, even from 
sued, was the author. 

1 Mr Bertram thus . 

Mr 1 encounter with William 
‘One Saturday afternoon 
1838, whilst crossing 

home, endeavouring, 

!, to read a story 
lumbers' s Journal , then of 
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father was, and where I lived. When I had 
made suitable replies, I was allowed to go, the 
more pleasant-looking of the two saying: “We 
know ilr Tait very well ; you are in a good 
place, and have an excellent master,” . , 

‘I wondered who these gentlemen were — the 
one bright and. smiling, the other presenting a 
graver cast’ of countenance; but no long time 
elapsed ere I discovered their identity. They 
proved to be William and' Robert Chambers, 
the conductors of the* periodical they found me 
reading.’ 

Mrs Johnstone, the editor of Tail? 8, besides 
being a novelist and critic of some ability, was 
the author of the celebrated Meg Dods’ Cook 
and Housewife's Manual. A lady, a friend of 
'hers very likely, summed up her character thus : 

4 She’ writes very good novels; but I must say, 
although she has written Meg Dods , she keeps 
a Very bad cook, and never gives her friends 
a morsel they can eat. It’s not quite so easy 
to teach a cook as to write about cooking.’ 

Mr Johnstone is said to have helped his wife 
by handing her hooks of reference and mending 
her pens ; but this is very probably ill-natured, 
as Mr Johnstone himself was a man of ability. . 

Would-be contributors and authors were as 
troublesome then as they are now, and Mr 
Bertram tells some amusing stories of them, 
one of which is worth repeating. One day Mr 
Tait’s premises were invaded by a family, con- 
sisting of father, mother, son,, and two daughters, 
bearing a ponderous manuscript volume of 
poems — 4 All written by ourselves,’ as the 
mother said, in a joyous key. The title was, 
C A Poem for Every Day in the Year, and Two 
for Sundays, by Mr and Mrs Mullingar and 
their Sons and Daughters.’ Mr Tait was non-, 
plussed, and the mother seemed inclined to sit 
down and await his decision ; however, a visitor 
opportunely arriving, they said they would call 
again. They did ; but the publisher was 4 not 
at home ;’ and they were turned over to Mr 
Bertram, who assured Mrs Mullingar, ’with his 
best air of wisdom, that poetry never paid. 

4 And yet,’ . said the lady in a reproachful 
tone, 4 Sir Walter Scott made thousands of 
pounds by his poems,’ 

4 Yes ; and so did Byron and Moore,’ chimed 
in one of the daughters, with a severe look, 
4 and other poets too. Look at Rogers ! ’ 

In vain was Mrs Mullingar assured that these 
were exceptional circumstances ; she was confi- 
dent their book would selL Mr Bertram at 
last got out of the scrape by suggesting that, 


minister about "your hinner end, and 
as death, I ’ll gie ye a grand funeral l 


George Combe, author of the Constitution of 
Man , was a friend of Mr Tait, but ultimately 
they fell out over phrenology, the former being 
a firm, believer in it, while the latter was a 
scoffer. Mr Tait took occasion to give his views 
on the subject in the Magazine, and this so dis- 
gusted Combe, that he did not send a copy of 
his book on North America for review until it 
was formally asked for. Mr Combe married a 
niece of Mrs Siddons, and it is said that a 
clause in the marriage contract provided that 
he would ‘become a hearer in any church 
where she could find the most sense and the 
least doctrine preached.’ 

And lastly, a few words in regard to Mr 
Bertram himself, who was* by no means an 
obscure figure in Edinburgh literary life. When 
Tait's Magazine was given up in 1846, Mr 
Bertram, who was then about twenty- two years 
old, was thrown upon his own resources. He 
tried the stage for a while ; but after three 
years, finding he could not make a living on it, 
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for a time, so that you shall come safe to the 

outset of the hill.’ , . • 1; 

Tommasino obeyed him ; and Antonio, iidm n 
more softly now, placed himself between Tom- 
masino and the pursuers. Tommasino rode on 
with the swooning lady in his arms ; but his 
face was grave and troubled, for as lie had sai , 
two feathers may he overmuch, and Roberts 
company rode well and swiftly. _ , . , 

‘If Antonio can stop them, it « ^ el V said 
he ; ‘but if not, I shall not reach the hills , 
and he looked with no great love on the 
unhappy lady, for it seemed like enough that 
Antonio would be slain for her sake, and Tom- 
masino prized him above a thousand damsels. 
Yet lie rode on, obedient. 

But Antonio’s scheme bad not passed unde- 
tected by Robert de Beauregard; and Bobert 
being a man of guile and cunning, swore aloud 
an oath that though he died himself, yet ^Tom 
masino should not carry off Lucia. Therefoie 
be charged bis men one and all t 
Tommasino and bring back Lucia, leaving 
alone to contend with Antonio ; and they w er 
not loth to obey, for it was little to their tast 
or wish to surround Antonio and lull him. 
Thus when the company came within ntty 
yards of Antonio, the ranks suddenly parted, 
five diverged to the right, and four to the left, 
passing Antonio in sweeping curves, so far o 
that : he could not reach them, while Robert 
alone rode straight at him. Antonio, perceiving 
the stratagem, would fain have ridden again 
after Tommasino; but Robert was hard upon 
him and he was in peril of being thiust 
through the back as he fled. So he turned 
and faced Ms enemy. But although Robert had 
sworn so boldly before his men, his mind was 
not what he had declared to them, and he 
i desired to meet Antonio alone, not that be 
micrht ficrht a fair figbt with him, but m order 
treacherously to deceive him— a thing he was 
ashamed to do before his comrades. Coming 
up then to Antonio, he reined in his horse, 
crying c My lord, X bring peace from tlis 


~ Antonio looked at him with searching wist- 
ful eyes ; he hated to war against the Duke 
and his heart was aflame with the hope that 
dwelt for him in Robert’s words; for lie did 
not doubt hut that neither three months, 1101 
three years, nor three hundred years, could 

,tat w, "‘ 

"it". honour, what »rr.nt b.« 

I, who stand here unarmed before you! asked 

’ R °Bor t 'a while Antonio pondered ; then he said, 
<Mv lord, I must crave your pardon for my 
doubt ; hut the matter is so great that to your 
word I dare not trust; hut if you will ride 
back with your men and pray the Duke to 
send me a promise under his own hand, to th.1 
I will trust. And meanwhile Tommasino, with 
the lady Lucia, shall abide in a safe place and 
I will stay here, awaiting your return; and,, it 

• n l.i. t — .r-. tt/mit* tyi ft Tv stlfLV WlLll me. 


efore 1 win stay acre, awau * v 

h. smi hi. .... .11 


•would take your caution in bad part. But let 
it he so.— Come, we will ride alter my com- 
pany.’ And he rose and caught Antonios horse 
by the bridle and brought it to him ; Mount, 
mv lord,’ said he, standing by. 

^Antonio, believing either that the man was 
true or that his treachery— if treachery there 
were in him— was foiled, and seeing him to alt 
seeming unarmed, save for a little clap ier in 
his belt which would hardly suffice to UU a 
man, and was more a thing of ornament than 
use, set his foot in the stirrup and prepaied to 
mount. And in so doing he turned Ins hack 
on Robert de Beauregard. The moment for 
which that wicked man had schemed and lied 
was come. Still holding Antonio’s stirrup with 
one hand, he drew, swift as lightning, from 
under his cloak, a dagger different tar from the 
toy in his belt-short, strong, broad, , and keen 
And that moment had been Antonios last, had 
it not chanced that on the instant Robert drew 
the dagger, the horse started a pace aside, and 
Antonio, taken unawares, stumhled forward and 
came near falling on the ground. His salvation 


wondered to hear him ; yet, , wh .f i w in^at stiunbl? fOT Ro°bert,’ having put all 


sd also; and Robert said to him: I 
rned them to injure neither the lady 
r”your cousin by so much as a hair; 
Duke bids me say that he will not 

the lady.’ . . . . . , . 

3 then given to mel’ cried Antonio, 
lighting up with a marvellous eager- 

not so fast/ answered Robert with 
xanino ‘The Duke will not give her 
iow. n But he will exact from you and 
: alike an oath not to molest no, not 
her, for three months, and then she 
lose as she will between us ’ 
he spoke this fair speech, he had been 
nearer to Antonio; and Antonio, not 
inced of his hpnesty, drew back a pace. 
Robert let go hold of his horse, un- 
Ms sword, flung it on the ground, 
ie to Antonio with outstretched hands. 
i 5 said he; ‘I am in your mercy, my 
f you do not believe me, slay me. 


not Antonio, hut empty air, in his turn atag- 
nered forward, and could not recover lmnse t 
before Antonio turned round, a smile at ms 
own unwariness on his lips. 

Then he saw the broad keen knite m the 
hand of Robert. Robert breathed quickly, and 
glared at him, but did not rush on him. He 
stood glaring, the knife in ^is hands, his parted 
lips displaying grinning teeth. Not *woid 
spoke Antonio, hut he drew his sword, and 
pointed where Robert’s sword lay on the grass. 
The traitor, recognising the grace that a | low ®^ 
him to take his sword, shamed, it may be by 
such return for his own treachery, in silence 
lifted and drew it ; and, withdrawing to .a 
distance from the horses, which quietly cropped 
the grass, the two faced one another. •. 

Calm and easy were the bearing and the air 
of Count Antonio — if the pictures °f mm that 
live drawn in the words of those who i 
him he truthful— calm and easy ever was ne, 
save when he fought ; hut then it seeme 
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though there^cauieoiipou Mm Jqm 

have fabled) to some inspiration from the God masi 

of War which transformed him utterly, lmbu- fae 
-i x -xi q raae and rushing impetuosity, banc 
“8 ll Uv his dan«er when matched with such by 
^woiSman as wa little Tommasino; but for gm: 
nU that few cared to meet him, "some saying spra 
that though they called themselves as brave as ban 

ottos yet they seemed half appalled when C 

fVmnt Antonio set upon them ; for he fought 
as though lm must surely win and as though hur 
God were with him. Thus now he darted upon 
Robert de Beauregard, in seeming recklessness hoy 
of receiving thrusts himself, yet ever escaping 
them by his sudden resource and dexterity, hin 
and ever himself attacking, leaving no space to on 
take breath, and bewildering the others prac- b 
tised skill by the dash and brilliance of his the 

i tised sitin oy i ^ also that the dark- an 

neTv whkh was now falling fast, hindered j str 
Robert the more, for Antonio was famed foi wc 
tlie keenness of his eyes by night. Be these an 
things as they may, in the very moment when tb 

Robert pricked Antomo^ in the Aef^ and 

leaT>ed° on Idm and^droTe his sword through w, 
his 1 heart; and Robert, with the sword vet m 

him fell to the ground, groaning. And when 
Antonio drew forth the sword, the man at his 
feet° died. Thus, if it be God’s will, may all | 

tr lntonio e To'oked round the plain ; but it grew '] 
of ;ii an d even his sight did not avail lc 
forAnore than some threescore yards. Yet he n 
saw a dark mass on bis right, distant, as he ( 
iudaed, tliat space or more. Rapidly it moved . 
iurelv it was a group of men galloping, and 1 
Antonio stood motionless, regarding them. But r 
thev swept - on, not turning whither he stpod , 
and hT uiiable to tell what they did whether i 
tliev sought him or whither they went, watched 
them tilf they faded away in the darkness ; and 
Ihen leaving Robert where he lay he mounted ' 
his howe and made speed towards the hills, j 
praying that there he should find his cousin and 
the ladv Lucia, escaped from the pursuit ot the 
Ws men Yet had lie known what those 
/mnlv * discerned riders bore with them, lie 
S haTw greatly moved at all costs and 
at every hazard to follow after them, and seeK 
to overtake them before they came to the 

°'V) n he rode towards the hills, quickly, yet 
not so hastily but that he scanned the ground 

Th^ moon was risen now, ancl to see was 
When he had covered a distance of some 
two miles he perceived something lying across 
to path ’ Bending to look, he found it to be 
the corpse of a horse : he leaped down and 
bent over it. It was the horse Tommasino had 
ridden : it was hamstrung, ; and its throat had 
been cut. Antonio, seeing it, in sudden appre- 
hension of calamity, cried aloud; and to jus 
wonder bis cry was answered by a voice ■ which 
came from a clump of bushes Afty yards, on 

• t i. tt~ ViooHltr tn the spot, tnink- 




D uke’s Guard, tbeir horses tethered near them, 
squatted -on tlie ground, and, between, loni- 
lnasino lay full length on the ground. His 
facewas white, his eyes closed, and a bloody 
Smdie was about Ms head. One of the two 
by him had forced his lips open, and was 
gfving him to drink from a bottle. The • othei 
sprang up on sight of Antonio, and laid a 
hand to his sword-hilt. # i n> I 

4 Peace, peace l 5 said Antonio. Is the lad dead ? 

‘He is not dead, my lord, but lie is sore I 

kU{1 And what do you ^here with him? And I 

h0 ^We d came up with him here, and surrounded I 
him • and whiie some of us held him m front, 

, one ’cut the hamstrings of his horse from 

behind • and the horse fell, and with the horse I 
; the lady ^nd the young lord. He was up m 
5 mi instant * but as he rose, the Lieutenant 
['struck Mm on the head and dealt him the 
1 . 1 wound you see. Then he could fight no more , 

0 1 and the Lieutenant took the lady, and, with 
a the rest rode back towards the city, leaving 

1 charged with the duty of bringing the young 

o lord in so soon as he was m a state to come I 

h with us . 1 I 

n ‘They took the lady? 

n ‘Even so, my lord.’ 1 

i<! c And why did they not seek for me. I 

11 The fellow— Martolo was his name-smiled 

arimly ; and his comrade, looking up, answered ; 

w UMaybe they did not wish to find y ou, my 
ill lord^ They had been eight to one, and could 

he not 'have foiled to take you in the end. 

he ‘Av M the end,’ said Martolo, laughing now. I 
\ ‘NoM added he, ‘had the Lieutenant such great 
[Id love for Robert de Beauregard that he would 
, to deliver you to death for his sake, || 

d ; seeing that you are a Monte Velluto and he a 

,er ra ^ ll y , 7 — [ He is dead > said Count Antonio. 
ll ‘You havf killed him?’ they cried with one 

Us W He attacked me in treachery, and I have 
mrl killed him, 5 answered Antonio. , . 

the Eor a while there was silence. Then Antonio 

ue oc ,i ro ,i <TVie ladv— did she go willingly? 
he ^She was frightened and dazed by her fall, 

— i nrf i . s \ ie knew not what she did nor 
Zi wL they did to her. And the Lieutenant | 
the took her in front of him, and, holding h 
with all gentleness, so rode towards the city. 

was Ca ^hen Antonio whistled to his horse, which 
i0 me came to Ms side; with a gesture he bade tle 
iross men stand aside, and they obeyed hini^ and lie 

0 be gathered Tommasino in Ms arms. . Hold i y 

had tMyXyed ^ITwhTrthey Sw him mounted, 
had with Tommasino seated in front of 
we- tolo cried, ‘But, my lord, we are c :har 

1 his take him back and deliver him to the Duke, 
i inh ‘And if you do?’ asked Antonio. 

s on Martolo made a movement as of one tying a 
rink- noose. , . -.a a 


tse than what haci oeiaueu ”, 

nder the shelter of the bushes two men ot the 


11 °‘ > And if you do not?’ asked Antonio. 

‘Then we had best not show ourselves alive 

to the Duke.’ 
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her was commended by the Duke into the 
hands of a discreet lady ; and for a while His 
Highness, for very shame, forbore to trouble 
her with suitors. Bor he said, in his bitter 
humour, as he looked down on the dead body 
of Robert de Beauregard : 1 have lost two 

good servants and four strong arms through 
her ; and mayhap, if I find her another suitor, 
she will rob me of yet another stalwart gentle- 
man. 3 

So she abode, in peace indeed, but in sore 
desolation and sorrow, longing for the day 
when Count Antonio should come back to seek 
her. And again was she closely guarded by 
the Duke. 


Antonio looked down on them. ‘To whom 
bear you allegiance? 5 said he. 

‘To His Highness the Duke/ they answered, 
uncovering as they spoke. 

‘And to whom besides? 3 asked Antonio. 

‘To none besides/ they answered, wondering. 

‘Ay, but you do/ said he. ‘To One who 
wills not that you should deliver to death a 
lad who has done but what liis honour bade 
him. 3 

‘God’s counsel God knows/ said Martolo. 

‘We are dead men if we return alone to the 
city. You had best slay us yourself, my lord, 
if we may not carry the young lord with 
us, 3 

[ ‘You are honest lads, are you not? 3 he 
i asked. ‘ By your faces, you are men of the 
city.’ 

4 So are we, my lord ; hut we serve the Duke j 
in his Guard for reward. 3 

‘I love the men of the city as they love 
me/ said Antonio. ‘And a few pence a day 
should not buy a man’s soul as well as his 
I body. 3 j 

I The two men looked at one another in per- 
plexity. The fear and deference in which they 
held Antonio forbade them to fall on him ; yet 
they dared not let him take Tommasino. Then, 
as they stood doubting, he spoke low and softly 
to them : ‘ When he that should give law and 
uphold right deals wrong, and makes white 
black and black white, it is for gentlemen and 
honest men to be a law unto themselves. 

Mount your horses, then, and follow me. And 
so long as I am safe, you shall be safe ; and so 
long as I live, you shall live ; and while I eat 
and drink, you shall have to drink and eat ; 
and you shall be my servants. And when the 
time of God’s will — whereof God forbid that I 
should doubt — is come, I will go back to her I 
love, and you shall go back to them that love 
you ; and men shall say that you have proved 
yourselves true men and good. 3 

Thus it was that two men of the Duke 3 s 
Guard — Martolo and he whom they called Bena 
(for of his true name there is no record) 

— went together with Count Antonio and his 
cousin Tommasino to a secret fastness in the 
hills ; and there in the course of many days 
Tommasino was healed of the wound which the 
Lieutenant of the Guard had given him, and 
rode his horse again, and held next place to 
Antonio himself in the band that gathered round 
them. For there came to them every man that 
was wrongfully oppressed ; and some came for 
love of adventure, and because they hoped to 
strike good blows ; and some came whom 
Antonio would not receive, inasmuch as they 
were greater rogues than were those whose 
wrath they 'fled from. 

Such is the tale of how Count Antonio was 
outlawed from the Duke 3 s peace and took to 
the hills. Faithfully have I set it down, and 
whoso will may blame the Count, and whoso 
will may praise him. For myself, I thank 
Heaven that I am well rid of this same trouble- 
some passion of love, that likens one man to a which 
lion and another to a fox, this c 
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Various ways of dissolving cotton-wool, the writing and other commercial papers, the great 
purest form of cellulose, have been known for a advantage being that they would not fall to 
long time, and many valuable applications have pieces if they happened to get wet. One pro- 
arisen from them ; but dissolved paper could cess it seems to be really designed for — namely, 
not be re-formed in a state capable of use by the manufacture of artificial silk by means of 
itself. Black oxide ^of copper dissolved in strong an apparatus copied from the spinnerets of the 
ammonia will dissolve, cotton-wool and most spider, invented not very long ago. The jelly 
forms of cellulose. Advantage is t^ken of this can be cast in moulds, and takes an excellent 
in the manufacture of Wiliesden papers, the impression of any surface with which it is in 
copper-ammonia being allowed to act on the contact. There is thus a probability of its being 
surface of the sheets, so as to partially dissolve employed for making ornamental mouldings, 
the paper and re-deposit it as a hard waterproof and as a substitute for papier-mach6. 
coating. When thick paper is required, one A machine has been constructed for making 
or more sheets are cemented together with the films direct from the solution. The films can 
copper-ammonia solution. The dark-green sur- be made thick or thin, of any width, and in 
face of the Wiliesden paper is due to the continuous rolls. The material takes up dyes 
copper it contains ; but by suitable treatment, so readily that it can be coloured as it passes 
paper dissolved in copper-ammonia solution can through the machine without having to undergo 
be obtained white and free from copper. Strong any special process. Any graining or pattern 
oil of vitriol will dissolve cotton- wool, but can be imparted to the paper at the same time, 
changes it into grape-sugar. Vegetable parch- so that there are great possibilities of using it 
ment, so largely used for covering jam-pots in the manufacture of leather-papers, ceiling 
and a variety of other purposes, is merely and other decorative papers, 
ordinary unsized paper that has been dipped Another use of the jelly — which will, in 
in oil of vitriol for a few minutes. Collodion all probability, be of the utmost value — is for 
and gun-cotton are both made by treating the treatment of textile fabrics such as linen 
cotton-wool with nitric acid. Gun-cotton is one and cotton. It is customary at present to 
of the principal constituents of cordite and * weight ’ textile goods with china clay, and to 
other smokeless powders. Celluloid is gun- use various substances ifco give them a good 
cotton mixed with camphor, and, as may be surface appearance. The main object of the 
imagined, is highly inflammable. china clay is to deceive the unsuspecting Hindu, 

The new soluble paper is made by acting who buys the goods by weight ; but the practice 
upon cotton-wool with strong alkali, and then is not confined to goods intended for the Indian 
treating it with the vapour of that particu- market. The soluble cellulose bestows a better 
larly evil-smelling liquid, carbon bisulphide, appearance on the fabrics, and at the same 
A golden-coloured dough is the result of these time adds greatly to their strength. One draw- 
operations. The dough shells enormously on back to the cellulose produced ‘ from the jelly 
the addition of water, and finally dissolves is that it is not perfectly transparent, like cellu- 
completely. One curious point about the solu- loid ; but the chemists who discovered it are 
tion is its wonderful viscosity, a solution con- trying to overcome this difficulty, so that it 
taming seven parts in a hundred being like can be employed for the production of photo- 
glycerine. Strong alcohol or brine coagulates graphic negative films. 

the solution, and heat produces the same effect. Many more applications than we have cited 
The yellow colour of the dough is due to will no doubt suggest themselves to those who 
impurities ; after purification, the jelly and solu- read this article, and there seems to be a future 
tion being perfectly free from colour. The of extended usefulness before the new invention, 
weakness of the solution capable of forming a Its discoverers are still working on the same 
jelly is astonishing ; a jelly containing only lines, and hope to elaborate many more interest- 
five parts of the soluble paper in a thousand ing and valuable modifications of this very 
being stiff enough to be handled ; this is water important cellulose. 

standing upright with a vengeance! A jelly 

containing ten parts in a hundred is quite solid 

to the touch. The alkali and sulphur are easily A LEGEND OF PRINCE MAURICE, 
removed from the jelly by washing, and pure 

paper or cellulose is left behind. part ii.— conclusion. 

As may be imagined, the applications to Mapana had one of those rare voices which, 
whmh this discovery can be put are immense. x more than lnere beauty alone, seem 
When perfectly dry, the cellulose is semi-trans- , . r , . . . T 

parent, resembling horn. It is hard, and can created to enslave mankind I once yeps ago, 
he turned readily in the lathe, taking an excel- on a trip home to England, heard Sarah Bern- 
lent polish. Although much may be done liardt. The tones of her silvery voice came 
with it in this way, it is the direct applica- nearer to Mapana’s than any T ever heard, 
tions of the jelly and solution that will prove How so fair a woman came to be Leading a 
the most valuable. The solution forms a splen- barbarous tribe here in this outlandish corner of 
did adhesive, and, on account of its purity, Africa— whence she took her European descent 
will be of great service in mounting photo- _ puzzled me intensely. I was determined some- 
graphs, besides taking the place of gum. inclia- . 1 ; . x J , T T 

rubber solution, and glue, if it cab be made to hunt put the mystery I had notice^ 

di© 3 »jp enough* It lists sctuslly Idgbh ussd for vpfen w g first fincouiitfircct s tribcsiDcii 

book-binding and for the rougher work of bill- st the foot of the mountains, that much of their 
sticking. Another use will be for the sizing of speech resembled the Sechuana and Basuto 
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tongues, witli which I am well acquainted. 
The languages of the various Bantu tribes have 
strong affinities. I noticed many words even 
resembling Zulu and Amakosa among these 
people, who, by the way, called themselves 
Umfauzi. The difference of idiom and intona- 
tion at first bothered me ; in a little while, 
however, as Mapana questioned and cross-ques- 
tioned the Bushmen, I began pretty clearly to 
understand her. I spoke in a low tone to 
April ; he, too, comprehended her speech. I 
now ventured to address her myself. I spoke 
slowly and distinctly ; and, after a little, she 
began to understand much of what I said, as, 
too, did her headmen and counsellors. I ex- 
plained that I was a subject of a great white 
Queen, dwelling far across some mighty waters ; 
that I had heard of another white Queen, and 
had travelled far to pay her my respects, and 
to enter upon terms of good-will and friendship 
with her and her tribe. 

My words seemed to give satisfaction. Mapana 
spoke in an aside with some of the older men 
about her, and then addressed me. She told 
me that she was of white descent herself — at a 
remote distance of time — that the blood had 
always been cherished in her tribe, and that 
she and her counsellors were glad to receive 
me. She directed me to. he lodged in a new 
hut just outside her kotla, and intimated that 
she would be pleased to receive me later in the 
day. Meanwhile, food and water, and whatever 
else we required, should be placed at my 
disposal. A guard of a couple of armed 
men was told off to keep away intrusive or 
too curious tribes-people from our quarters. 

We killed a sheep, and enjoyed a square 
meal ; after which I went, surrounded by a 
concourse of interested natives, to a stream 
close by, where I had a good wash, combed out 
my hair and beard, and made myself present- 
able for the next interview with the fascinating 
Mapana. For the rest of the afternoon we sat 
resting, and luxuriated in a quiet smoke. 

At about four o’clock a young headman 
came with a message that Mapana wished to 
see me again. He seemed by no means pleased 
with his errand, and preceded me with a very 
unprepossessing scowl upon his face. The 
Queen was now only attended by a few of her 
women. I sat down near her ; my conductor 
stood leaning upon his assegai. 

‘ Seleni, 3 said Mapana, looking at him, * I 
wish to speak with the white man alone ; you 
can leave me. 3 

‘Queen,’ answered the young man, not too 
civilly, I thought, ‘this man is a stranger. 
Who knows his heart? He may cherish mis- 
chief. I stay to guard the Queen from 
danger.’ 

Mapana flushed a little. It was pretty to see 
the colour run under the clear brunette of her 
skin. ‘There is no danger,’ she said, with 
some asperity. — ‘ Go, till I call for you.’ 

Making an obeisance, Seleni, much against 
his will, stalked out of the kotla. 

Mapana turned to me. ‘Seleni is a kinsman 
of mine, 3 she said ; ‘and he presumes upon it. 3 

I had noticed that fchife young man, and one 
or two others among the headmen, were slightly 
. ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■ 


paler in colour than the rest of the tribe, and 
I told Mapana so. 

‘ Yes,’ she returned. ‘Seleni is descended from 
the white man from whom I descend, but by 
a baser branch. My forefathers come directly 
from the white man who fettled among the 
Umfanzi long ago, and married the chief’s 
daughter. 'Jhat white man — Morinza, we call 
him — became ruler over the tribe, taught us 
many things, and left the family of chiefs to 
which I belong. I have sent for you ’ — here 
she inquired my name, which I told her — ‘to 
look upon the things which I have here. They 
were Morinza’s, and they have always been 
cherished in my family. 3 

Here she took the necklet of coins from her 
neck and handed it to me. She had also for my 
inspection the sword I have spoken of, and an 
old-fashioned book, very handsomely bound in 
red leather, curiously gilt and stamped. This 
book she took from a covering of soft hide, in 
which it was carefully wrapped. 

I was intensely interested, and first examined 
the gold coins composing the necklet. There 
were seven in all, four large and three smaller. 
I recognised at once the head of Charles I., 
and made out without difficulty that the coins 
were twenty-shilling and ten-shilling pieces of 
that king’s reign. I next took up the sword. 
The scabbard had once been handsome in 
leather and metal, but was now worn and 
battered. The sword itself, a straight, narrowish 
rapier, was a very beautiful one. It was in 
excellent condition and finely engraved. On 
the centre of the blade were these words in 
old-fashioned lettering : 

‘ RUPERTUS MAURITIO SUO. 

BREDAE, 1638.’ 

Latin for : ‘ From Rupert to his Maurice. 
Before Breda, 1638. 3 

Now in the mind of every schoolboy (said 
Cressey, pausing in his narrative) the names 
Rupert and Maurice always rim together. They 
were nephews of Charles I., sons of Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia, and they are well known 
in English history. Since I came to Cape 
I Town, I have been to the Library, and I find 
that Prince Maurice served his first or second 
| campaign in 1638 with the Prince of Orange 
at the siege of Breda. Prince Rupert was there 
learning the trade of war at the same time. 
The meaning of the inscription on that sword 
—which I have, and will show you presently 
—is to my mind perfectly clear. 

Well, to get on with my yarn. As I sat in 
Mapana’s kraal with the sword in my hands, 
I began to wonder whether I was in a dream. 
Was it possible that the beautiful brunette 
before me, chieftain of a tribe of outlandish 
Kaffirs, came of such stock as this? The idea 
seemed too wildly improbable. Yet, if her tale 
and the evidence before me meant anything, it 
meant that this sword, these gold coins, had 
once belonged to Maurice of the Rhine. I took 
the hook in my hand and turned over its 
yellow pages. What I saw there yet more 
electrified me, and stimulated yet further my 
imagination. The book was an old French 
work on hawking, entitled, La Fauconnerie ; 
I par Charles LEsperon; Paris: 1605 . On the 
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ly-leaf was written, in an antique yet clear Then nothing would do but I must give her 
land ; my teaspoon. It was an old worn silver one, 

‘MAURITIO p. d. d. MATER amantissima, f happened She looked so merry so good- 
elizabetha R. 1635.’ ’ humoured, so fascinating, there by the cheery 

firelight, that I felt inclined to deny her 
Franslated, . this \vould run : 4 To Maurice, nothing. 

Prince, a gift from his loving mother Eliza- ‘But,’ I said, ‘you must give me something 

oeth, Queen, 1635.’ * in return. 5 

There was no earthly reason to suppose that She looked reflectively for a moment, then 

die inscription upon that old fly-leaf lied, sent a girl to her hut. The girl returned with 

111 at book, then, had once belonged to Prince two more of the gold coins I have mentioned. 
Maurice; had once been the loving gift to him They were’ strung close together on fine sinew, 

Df the unlucky, beautiful Elizabeth, Queen of and were used, as Mapana showed me, as a fillet 
Bohemia, his mother. It seemed so strange, so or decoration for the head. We made the ex- 
tragic, to find here these relics of the old change amid much merriment and some chaff, 
Stuart blood ; to see before me perhaps even and I think were mutually content. I certainly j 
a descendant of that ill-starred line, that my had the best of the deal. Mapana at my sug- 
tnind, as I gazed from the old book to Mapana, gestion used the spoon with her milk and por- J 
from Mapana’s soft eyes to the book again, rail ridge, which she had previously eaten by means 
in a flood of strangely mingled emotions. I of a kind of flat spoon— and her pretty fingers, 
asked Mapana again to tell me how these I don’t know what possessed me — perhaps it 
things had come into her family. was the caressing touch of her hand, which 

She reiterated that her father and grand- had been once or twice laid upon mine while 
father had always told her that these were the begging for the spoon — but, before saying good- 
tilings of Morinza (was not this name, I asked night and going to my hut, I asked Mapana if 
myself, an African corruption of Moritz or she would like to be saluted in the fashion, of 
Maurice?), the white man, their ancestor. That my country. She assented with a smile. I 
he had them with him when he encountered stooped towards her, placed my hands upon her 
the tribe. That in those days the Umfanzi shoulders, and kissed her upon the cheek and 
lived much farther to the west (she indicated ; lips. Never was caress more sweet! I don’t 
the direction with her hand), not far from a think Mapana thought so badly of it either ; 
great water (probably the South Atlantic) ; that | there was no sign of displeasure in her dark 
other things of his had also formerly belonged ! eyes. Her maidens were rather startled, and 
to them, but had almost all been lost in wars ejaculated some very astonished ‘ous; 5 but they 
and wanderings. * were very discreet. 

Now I have been always fond of history, Before* I quitted her, I asked Mapana to lend 
and, as a youngster, tine story of the Stuarts me the old book on Falconry. I wanted to 

had a deep interest for me. I had a clear ' examine it more closely. On my promising to 

recollection in my mind that Prince Maurice ! deliver it to her again, she sent for it and 

had been lost at sea some time during the j placed it in my hands. I went back to my 

Commonwealth or Cromwell’s Protectorate, while hut, put the book into my saddle-bag till morn- 
on a privateering or filibustering expedition, ing, and quickly fell into a sound slumber. 

Was it not possible, I asked myself, that he I saw little of Mapana till next evening, 

had been wrecked off the African coast, or even She was bathing with her women at a lagoon 

marooned by a discontented crew ? I find, by j in the morning. Then a council of headmen 
the way, on coming down country, that Maurice j was held, chiefly to discuss my visit ; this lasted 
was actually off the west coast of Africa in j some hours. ' I wandered quietly about the 
1652, the year of his supposed death. He is village, escorted by two tribesmen; saw that 
believed by some to have been lost in a storm the horses were well fed and cared for, looked 

off the West Indies, but the circumstance of at our rifles, and waited rather impatiently for 

his death seems to be very much shrouded in another audience with Mapana. During the 

mystery. There is nothing clear about it. afternoon the Bushmen left the town. They 

I told Mapana that I knew something of the had soon tired of its attractions, and yearned 

origin of these relics. That their owner had to be in the veldt again. 

once been a warrior in my country ; and that I It was not till nightfall that Mapana sent for 
should like to take them home, and have them me. I supped with her again by the fire in 
identified, if possible. That for her own sake, front of her hut, and again we had coffee and 
this ought to be done. much laughter together. She was in curious 

She looked very wistfully at me, but shook spirits; sometimes rippling over with fun and 
her head, and told one of her girls to put the a sort of naive coquetry; at others, looking 
sword and book back in her hut. The necklet serious and thoughtful, and even, as I thought, 
she put on again. By this time it was dark a little askance at me. I lighted my pipe and 

and we sat by a blazing fire of wood. began to smoke. Presently she sat herself a 

Mapana now asked me to sup with her. I little nearer to me and spoke, 
was not loth, of course; and, having still some 4 My headmen/ she said, ‘want to know if 

coffee, sugar, and a tin of condensed milk in you nave come to stay long among us, Kareesa 5 

my saddle-bags, I had them and the kettle (so she pronounced .my name) ; ‘I could not tell- 
brought round. I boiled some water, and them this morning. What does Kareesa say? 
treated my charming barbarian to her first cup I tire of ruling these people alone, I want a 
of coffee. She was delighted, and drank two man to help me. Seleni hopes to become that 
beakers of it with the greatest enjoyment, man ; but Seleni — well, I love not Seleni over- 

k ' _ — . — J 
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much. Why should not Kareesa join his lot Mapana, and the consequent turmoil, so bothered 
with mine and share my power?’ Mapana them that they never did. Thanks to my idea 
looked more beautiful than ever, I thought, at of keeping our nags always saddled and bridled, 
that moment ; she was very serious, and her and to April’s bravery and smartness, we 
dark eyes were turned almost beseechingly to escaped with our lives. 

mine. Half barbarian though she was, I never Poor dead Mapana ! I shall never cease to 
could forget that white blood ran strong within mourn her as, a good, and true, and most be- 
her ; and in mere looks alone there was enough witching woman. I admired her beauty and 
to tempt many a better man than I, who was her kindly heart. May she rest in peace 1 
already more than half in love with her. Well (ended Cressey) that’s my yarn. It’s 

I knew not what to say, but was about to a curious one, isn’t it? If you are as dry as 

stumble into some sort of speech. She leaned I am, you must want a whisky and seltzer, 

yet nearer, and placed a hand gently upon my After that, if you’ll come to my bedroom, 
arm. At that instant a sharp whistle, which I I’ll show you the relics — the two coins, the 

knew to be April’s, and April’s only, smote my sword, and the book — I brought from Umfanzi- 

ears. I half turned round. As I did so, an land, 
arrow grazed the breast of my flannel shirt and 

drove deep into the left bosom of Mapana. Touching these same relics, which have proved 
She uttered a little choking cry, and fell into undoubtedly to have once belonged to Prince 
my arms, a dying woman. I could not let her Maurice of the Rhine, they are likely to adorn 
go in her last agony, poor soul; yet I knew shortly the collection of a great personage, or 
there was deadly danger about me even as I of a well-known Museum. 

supported her. Those moments were like some As for the descent of poor Mapana — whether 
vile and terrible dream. In a second or two she and her forefathers truly sprang, as she 
another arrow transfixed the fleshy part of my claimed, from Prince Maurice himself— that is 
upper arm. Almost at the same instant the a mystery dead with her dead self, never to 
report of a ride rang out ; there was a cry, be clearly explained on this side the dark 
and a fall, and I knew Mapana was avenged — portals, 

by April. 

Next came April’s voice : 4 Baas, Baas, are 
you there ? Come quickly.’ LOCAL DAINTIES. 

' 1 cried ° u * : <A11 ri ^ ht ; coming ;’ and p ECULIAR honours have long been accorded to 
then looked into my poor lost Mapana s face certain localities, by epicures and those versed 
again She had given a shiver or two, a last in culinary lore, for the savoury viands and 
struggle, and was now dead m my arms. I dainty dishes they supply. In some cases such 
laid her quietly upon the earth and kissed her delicacies have been immortalised in a local 
brow. She had m her hands, poor thing, as proverb or folk-rhyme ; while others have gained 
she often had, the old sword. Her grip upon an e q Ua q reputation from their historic associ- 
the scabbard was so strong that I could not ations> TlluS) tlie Downs near Sutton, Ban- 
easily loosen it. I drew the blade quickly s t ea d and Epsom produce delicate small sheep, 
trom the scabbard, and with one last look at a l uxury wLich oou i d de li g ht even a roy ^ 
her as she lay, still wonderfully beautiful even colmo isseur ; for Richard Sutton is reported to 
m death, I left Mapana. . have said, ‘How the king [Charles II.] loved 

Meanwhile, the whole town was in a fright- Bunstead mutton !’ Despite the lapse of years, 
ful uproar. Poor Manana’s women were shriek- the meat of the small feoutkdown still retains 
lr, 8 ™ hnt Mens voices were yelling jjs wonted flavour, and it is as delicious as it 
excitedly m different directions. War-drums was in the davs of the MelTV Monarch. The 
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earned a well-merited ' distinction. According to 
an old Cornish rhyme, which is quoted in Dr 
King’s Art of Cookery , the following dainties 
were once proverbial ; . 

Cornwall swab pie, $nd Devon white pot brings. 

And Leicester beans and bacon fit for kings. 

Melton-Mo wbray has long been i& repute for 
its pork pies ; and a world-famed luxury known 
to most epicures are the Strasbourg p&tes, long 
esteemed so great a delicacy as to be sent to 
distant countries as presents. Speaking of such 
savoury dishes, it appears that the Salters’ 
Company were in days gone by noted for their 
game pies, the recipe for the making of which, 
as preserved in their books, ‘is deserving of 
notice : * Take a pheasant, a hare, a capon, two 
partridges, two pigeons, and two rabbits ; bone 
them, and put them into paste in the shape 
of a bird, with the livers and hearts, two 
mutton kidneys, forcemeats, and egg-balls, 
seasoning, spice, ketchup, and pickled mush- 
rooms, filled up with gravy from the various 
bones.’ A pie was so made by the Company’s 
cook in 1836, and was found to be excellent. 

For years past Gloucester has had a lucrative 
trade in lampreys ; and from a very early 
period until the year 1836, it was customary 
for the city to send at Christinas 4 a lamprey 
with a raised crust’ to the sovereign, entries 
of its regular transmission appearing in the 
Corporation Becords. 

During the Commonwealth, it appears from 
the subjoined minute that the pie was sent to 
the members for the city : 4 Paid to Thomas 
Suffield, cook, for lamprey pies sent to our 
Parliament men, £8.’ Indeed, a well-stewed 
lamprey has long been esteemed a rare delicacy 
by most epicures, and as such, it is said, almost 
excused the royal excess wdiich carried „ off 
Henry I. at Pouen. In 1530 the Prior of 
Llanthony at Gloucester sent 4 cheese, carp, and 
baked lampreys’ to Henry VIII. at Windsor, 
for which the bearer received twenty shillings. 

The Berkshire breed of pigs is one of the 
best in England, and York House, Bath, has 
long been famous for the mild flavour of the 
hams dressed there. The fine quality of York- 
shire ham has often been attributed to the 
superiority of the salt employed ; while Wilt- 
shire bacon has always been in request on 
account of its delicate taste. On the Continent, 
there are the so-called hams of Bayonne, cured 
at Pau, in the Lower Pyrenees ; while the 
Spanish hog- meat and Westphalia hams are 
generally considered to owe 4 much of their 
peculiar excellence to the swine being fed on 
beech-mast, which our limited forests cannot 
to any extent allow.’ A genuine hure de 
sanglier , or wild-boar’s head, from the Black 
Forest would, it has often been remarked, 
elevate the plainest dinner into dignity. A late 
king of Hanover used to send one to each of 
his most esteemed friends in England every 
Christmas ; and 4 it was a test of political con- 
sistency to remain long upon his list, for all 
who abandoned His Majesty’s somewhat rigid 
creed of orthodoxy in Church and State were 
periodically weeded out.’ 

Among specialties regarding birds may be 
mentioned the capon of Surrey and Sussex ; 


and the turkeys and geese of Norfolk and 
Suffolk. Passing through Essex, one may see 
whole 4 herds’ of geese and ducks in the fields 
there, fattening without thought of the future. 
Most of these birds, writes Dr Doran, 4 are ; 
foreigners. They are Irish by ’birth ; but they 
are brought over by steam, in order to be per- 
fected by an English education ; and when the 
due state of perfection has been attained, they 
are transferred to London.’ 

Dunstable larks are a dainty much coveted 
by epicures, and London is annually supplied, 
from the country about Dunstable alone, with 
not fewer than four thousand dozen. But the 
enthusiasm with which gourmets speak of these 
birds is far exceeded by the Germans, who 
travel many hundred miles to Leipzig merely to 
eat a dinner of larks. Such is the slaughter of 
larks at the Leipzig fair, that as many as half 
a million are annually eaten, principally by the 
booksellers frequenting that city. 

Whittlesey Mere, in Huntingdonshire, now 
drained, once produced the finest ruffs and 
reeves, a delicacy of which Prince Talleyrand 
was extremely fond, his regular allowance 
during the season being two a day. An amus- 
ing anecdote is told of a young curate who had 
come up to be examined for priests’ orders, and 
was asked to dinner at Bislioptliorpe by^ Arch- 
bishop Markham. Out of modesty, he confined 
himself exclusively to the dish before him till 
one of the resident dignitaries observed him. 
But it was too late ; the ruffs and reeves had 
vanished to a bird. 

A similar tale has been told of another deli- 
cate morsel, the wheatear, popularly designated 
4 the English ortolan.’ A Scotch officer was 
dining with a certain Lord George Lennox, 
then Commandant at Portsmouth, and was 
placed near a dish of wheatears, which was 
rapidly disappearing under his repeated atten- 
tions to it. Lady Louisa Lennox tried to divert 
his notice to another dish, but 4 Na, na, my 
leddy,’ was the reply; 4 these wee birdies will 
do verra week’ 

Norfolk and Suffolk have also been long 
renowned for partridges, and in years past a 
Leicestershire partridge was never dressed at 
Belvoir Castle. Some gastronomic enthusiasts 
have praised the pochard or dun-bird as a 
special dainty. It is a species of wild-fowl i 
caught in the decoys of Essex and other counties. 
The flesh is said to melt in the mouth like 
that of the celebrated canvas-back duck of 
America. Then there is the Dorking fowl ; 
and the Scotch grouse has never been equalled, 
in connoisseurs’ opinion. Burns, too, it may be 
remembered, wrote a poem in praise of Scotch 
‘haggis;’ and Bishop, referring to jack-pudding, 
humorously speaks of the dainties of different 
countries. * A favourite dish in Shropshire is 
bubble-and-squeak, of which report goes George 
II. was fond. It is generally said that, wh&i 
Prince of Wales, he happened to partake of it 
at a bachelor’s table in that county, and was 
so pleased with it, that the homely dish was 
frequently afterwards seen at Carlton House. 

The county of Chester has for ages past been 
famous for the excellence of its cheese; and as 
far back as the time of Henry II. it is recorded 
how Countess Constance of Chester kept a herd 
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of kine; and made good cheeses, three of which 
she presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The pride of Cheshire in the time-honoured 
superiority of its cheese may be gathered from 
a provincial song, published with the music 
about the year 1746, during the Spanish War 
in the reign of George II. Next to Cheshire 
rank Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and Somerset for 
tlieir cheese ; and in the last county there is a 
proverbial rhyme current which runs thus : 

If you would have a good cheese, and hav’n old, 
You must turn ’n seven times before he is old. 

According to a popular error, Stilton cheese 
was originally made in the parish of Stilton, 
Lincolnshire : in point of fact, it was first 
produced in Leicestershire, where it continues 
to be made in the greatest quantity, but derived 
its name from an inn on the Great North 
Road in the parish of Stilton, where it was 
first brought into notice. 

The finest cream cheese is that of Cottenham 
and Southam in Cambridgeshire ; and formerly 
Banbury was noted for its milk cheese, about 
an inch in thickness. Thus, in The Merry Wives 
of Windsor (Act I. scene i.), Bardolph calls 
Slender a ‘Banbury cheese ;’ and in Jack Drum's 
Entertainment we read, ‘You are like a Banbury 
cheese, nothing but paring.’ Ealstaff was more 
complimentary to Tewkesbury than to Prince 
Hal when he said the prince’s brains were 
thicker than Tewkesbury mustard. 

The cheese known by the name of ‘Trent 
Bank’ is a good substitute for Parmesan, which 
is manufactured between Cremona and Lodi, the 
highest part of the Milanese. The butter of 
Epping and Cambridge has long been held in 
the highest repute ; and as far back as the time 
of Elizabeth, Devonshire has been noted for its 
clouted cream. The Hampshire honey, again, is 
deservedly in demand ; and a Sussex rhyme says: 

Amberley — God knows, 

All among the rooks and crows. 

Where the good potatoes grows. 

The famous plums of Pershore in Worcester- 
shire are an important source of income to the 

f arishioners, and it is said you can guess what 
ind of plum crop there is in any given year 
by the way a Pershore man answers the ques- 
tion where he comes from. ‘Why, from Per- 
shore, to be sure,’ lets you see that the crop is 
good. But if he replies, ‘From Pershore, God 
help us!’ you may infer that it is a bad year 
for plums. Cornwall and the Seilly Isles send 
many delicacies in the way of vegetables; and 
formerly, Deptford onions, Battersea cabbages, 
Mortlake asparagus, Chelsea celery, and Charl- 
ton peas, were in high repute. At one time, 
the neighbourhood about Bath was noted for 
its strawberries ; and Kent still maintains its 
superiority in the flavour of its cherries, some 
of its chief orchards being in the parishes on 
the borders of the Thames, the Darent, and 
the Medway. According to Busino, Venetian 
ambassador in the reign of James I., it was 
a favourite amusement in the Kentish gardens 
to try who could eat most cherries. In this 
way, one young woman managed to eat twenty 
pounds, beating by two and a half pounds her 
opponent. 

The merits of certain local articles of con- 


fectionery have long been undisputed, and 
Banbury cakes are still much sought after, 
being shipped to most parts - of the world. It 
is noteworthy that ‘Ban berrie cakes’ are men- 
tioned in a Treatise on Melancholic, published 
in 1586, among the articles that carry with 
them melancholy ; and Ben Jonson, in his 
Bartholomew* Fair (1614), introduces a Banbury 
man who ‘was a baker — but he does dream 
now, and sees visions : he has given over his 
trade, out of a scruple he took that inspired 
conscience ; those cakes he made were served 
in bridalls, maypoles, morrises, and such pro- 
fane feasts and meetings.’ There are the 
Richmond ‘Maids of Honour,’ delicious cheese- 
cakes, peculiar to Richmond, and in all prob- 
ability named from its regal days, when there 
was kept up here a royal palace and court. 
George III. seems to have been an admirer 
of this delicacy, his tables at Windsor Castle 
and Kew being regularly supplied with it. 
It is stated that the large sum of one thousand 
pounds was once paid to the fortunate possessor 
| of the recipe for making this cheese-cake, with 
| the good-will of the business, said to have been 
! originally established in Hill Street, Richmond. 

Shrewsbury was not only famous for its 
painted glass-works, and for its making of 
excellent brawn, but also for its cakes. Indeed, 
‘ Shrewsbury cakes ’ have for many a year past 
been proverbial, a local dainty which Shenstone 
has recorded among the products of his birth- 
place : 

And here each season do those cakes abide, 

"Whose honoured names the ingrative city own, 
Rendering through Britain’s Isle Salopia’s praises 
known. 

Shrewsbury, too, has long been noted for its 
Grinnel cakes, which are also made at Coventry, 
Devizes, and Bury in Lancashire. Mention should 
be made of Congleton, which has gained dis- 
tinction for its cakes and gingerbread. These 
cakes are locally known as ‘Court cakes,’ from 
being eaten at the quarterly-account meetings 
of the Corporation. They are of a triangular 
form, with a raisin inserted at each corner, 
representing, it has been suggested, the Mayor 
and its Justices, who were the governing body 
under the charter of James I. 

Referring to fish dainties, Sussex seems to 
have been specially favoured, having been 
renowned for ‘a Chichester lobster, an Arundel 
mullet, a Pulborough eel, a Selsey cockle, an 
Amberley trout, and a Rye herring.’ There is 
an amusing rhyme to this effect : 

Arundel mullet — stinking fish. 

Eats it off a dirty dish, 

which is said by the people of Offham to the 
folk of Arundel ; but the retort is : 

Offham dingers, Church bell-ringers, 

Only taters for your Sunday dinners. 

| Few local industries are of older standing 
| than the Colchester oyster fishery, and the 
I annual oyster banquet is a ' well-known institu- 
tion ; the finest British oysters are said ‘ to be 
spawned in the Colne. The Christchurch and 
Severn salmon have long had a high repute; 
and the salmon at Killarney, broiled, toasted, 
or roasted on arbutus skewers, is inimitable. 
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The Dublin haddock is another delicacy peculiar 
to the sister island, some of the finest being also 
caught on the Cornish coast. The herring and 
pilchard pies of Cornwall have been proverbial ; 
and the • herring industry of Great Yarmouth is 
one of the most important centres of our fishing- 
trade. Then there are tire Whitstable oysters ; 
and the finest smelts were formerly considered 
to come from the Medway, at Rochester. A 
Norfolk - rhyme speaks of Cromer crabs and 
Runton dabs ; and Quip thought the inhabit- 
ants of Plymouth ought to be the happiest of | 
mortals from their supply of dories. Plymouth 
was noted for its red mullet ; and Greenwich 
whitebait are still an attraction. Pope long 
ago spoke of 

Tlie Kennet swift, for silver eels renowned; 

but, as it has been often observed, the Kennet 
is a slow river ; there are no eels at all in the 
upper part, and those in the lower part are too 
large; but eels in perfection may be eaten at 
Salisbury, Anderton, or Overton. 

Local dainties of one kind or another might 
be further multiplied, for there has always 
been a certain amount of rival emulation in 
this respect, although in some cases they seem 
to have been largely influenced by fashion. 
Thus, according to an old proverb, ‘He who 
hath breams in his ponds may bid bis friends 
welcome but this fish nowadays is rarely 


OLD LONDON DUELLING-GROUNDS. 

Less than a century ago, many of the most 
densely crowded spots in London at the pres- 
ent day were green fields, where, far removed 
from turmoil and the roar of traffic, many a 
duel was fought. Neighbourhoods where narrow 
lanes were seen a while ago, with flowering 
banks and blooming hedgerows, have become 
broad thoroughfares ; and where the meadows 
stretched away as far as the eye could reach, 
endless streets and squares have sprung up, 
and shut out Highgate and other wooded 
hills that are still there. But the noted Duel- 
ling-grounds — the spots upon which, day after 
day, affairs of honour were decided — have com- 
pletely disappeared. The tide of life has 
advanced like an intrusive wave, and has blotted 
them out. Down to the very days of the 


opposite the ‘Standard 3 Tavern. The chairmen 
smoke their pipes, and watch the duellists in- 
the dim moonlight 

Soon after the meeting here between Coote 
and French, Leicester Fields was formed into 
a square, with Leicester House and its gardens 
occupying the north side. "When Leicester 
Fields was beginning to be built over, the 
fields behind Montague House, in Bloomsbury, 
became the scene of duelling. The ground 
nearest to Montague House was known as 
Capper’s Farm a hundred years ago ; and the 
whole of the district north of this farm ex- , 
tended in an unbroken line to the rustic village 
of Paddington. A favourite walk over these 
fields, on a Sunday afternoon, was to the 
Field of the Forty Footsteps. In this field, 
according to tradition, two brothers fought ; ancl 
so fierce was the combat, that both were slain: 
since which time — so runs the tale — their foot- 
prints remained as indented there during the 
unnatural encounter ; nor could any grass, or 
vegetable growth of any sort, ever be produced 
where forty footmarks were thus disclosed. 
Profiting by this tradition, Jane Porter wrote an 
ingenious novel called the Field of the Forty Foot- 
ste]js. The incident is also recorded by Southey. 
After quoting a letter from a friend recom- 
mending him to visit the spot called ‘The 
Brothers’ Steps,’ he says: ‘We sought for nearly 
half an hour in vain. We were almost out of 
hope, when an honest man who was at work 
directed us to the ground adjoining a pond. 
There was found what we sought. The steps 
are the size of a large human foot, about three 
inches deep. The place where one or both 
these brothers is supposed to have fallen is still 
bare of grass. The labourer also pointed out 
the bank where the wretched woman — as tradi- 
tion relates — sat to see the combat.’ 

These fields remained waste and useless, with 
the exception of some nursery grounds near 
the New Road, and a piece of ground enclosed 
for the Toxophilite Society, until the end of 
the last century. An enterprising builder then 
began to erect bouses. The latest record of 
these traditional footprints, previous to their 
being built over, is to be found in Moser’s 
Commonplace Booh: ‘Went into the fields at 
the back of Montague House, and there saw 
for the last time the “forty footsteps.” The 
building materials are there ready to cover them 
from the sight of man . 3 

Bloomsbury Fields were in those days — par- 
ticularly during the reign of William III.-— often 




inappro] 


about the accent of a certain Greek word ; and 
not being able to decide the question amicably, 
jut into the court and settled it with 
Until Dr Johnson’s time, duels in 


swords, 

England were generally fought, with swords; 
but they were soon afterwards superseded by 
pistols : for when civilians gave up wearing 
swords, there was less inducement to make use 
of this weapon. The ‘Grecian’ was a noted 
coffee-house in Deverenx Court, in the Strand. 
The place derived its name from a Greek from 
the Levant, who was the original proprietor. 
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here because the dog of one officer had growled 
at the dog of the other. The first-named officer 
was killed, and the latter was severely wounded. 
There was a trial for manslaughter ; but the 
verdict was ‘ Not Guilty. 5 

Concerning the ‘affair 5 between Moore and 
Jeffrey at Chalk Farm, where, as Byron insists, 
‘Authors sometimes seek the field of Mars,’ 
Tom Moore has himself left a record. Just as 
both pistols were raised, and they were waiting 
for the signal to fire, some police officers, whose 
approach no one had noticed, rushed out of a 
hedge behind Jeffrey. One of them struck at 
Jeffrey’s pistol with his staff and knocked it 
out of his hand ; while another took possession 
of Moore’s. They were conveyed, crestfallen, to 
Bow Street. It is reported that they fired 
blank cartridges. This incident inspired the 
famous epigram, ‘They only fire ball cartridge 
at reviews. 5 Byron also ridiculed this duel in 
his English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. Moore 
and Jeffrey, as is well known, became cordial 
friends after this meeting at Chalk Farm. 

In another ‘literary duel, 5 fought on ^ the 
same ground, John Scott — a man of consider- 
able promise — met with his end. It was on a 
moonlight night in February 1821. The quarrel 
came about through a provoked attack on 
Lockhart in the London. Scott was challenged 
by a friend of Lockhart’s. 

Old London taverns, or the courts outside, 
were duelling-grounds in former days. In one 
of the rooms at the ‘ Star and Garter,’ a fashion- 
able tavern in Pall Mall, a fatal duel was 
fought in 1762. It was between William, fifth 
Lord Byron, and his Nottinghamshire neighbour, 
Mr Chaworth. The quarrel arose out of a 
heated argument over the dinner table ; and in 
little more than an hour after its commence- 
ment, Mr Chaworth received a mortal wound 
from his opponent. Lord Byron— great-uncle 
and immediate predecessor of the poet — was 
tried for the capital offence ; hut he was found 
guilty only of manslaughter by the House of 
Lords. 

‘ Dick’s 5 tavern stood on the south side of 
Fleet Street, near Temple Bar, and was origin- 
ally called ‘Richard’s,’ Richard Turner being 
the noted proprietor. Two hot-headed youths 
disagreed at ‘Dick’s 5 about some trifle; and 
the matter was subsequently decided at the 
‘Three Cranes’ in the vintry, by one of them, 
Rowland St John, running his companion, John 
Stiles of Lincoln’s Inn, through the body. 

‘Dick’s 5 is famous as the tavern to which 
Steele conducted the Twaddlers, as commem- 
orated in the Tatler. The ‘Grecian 5 was also a 
notorious coffee-house. Two young scholars, not 


Constantine, as he was called, sold coffee, choco- 
late, sherbet, and tea. The place was frequented 
by a goodly company of wits and poets, includ- 
ing Addison, Steele, and Goldsmith. 

At another tavern in the Strand, _ the 
‘ Adelphi, 5 a duel was foughfabetween the editor 
of the Morning Post and a certain Captain 
Stoney. Th& editor, an eccentric clergyman, 
named Dudley, had inserted an article which 
happened to give offence to the Captain ; and 
on refusing to name the author, received a 
challenge. They took a room at this . tavern, 
and called for a brace of pistols ; and when 
these failed, they resorted to swords. They 
were both wounded, and were then separated 
with difficulty. 

It was. at the ‘ Castle ’ Tavern, in Covent 
Garden, that Sheridan fought a duel with 
Captain Mathews in 1772. They had repaired 
to Hyde Park, but finding the crowd too great, 
adjourned to this coffee-house. They fought 
with swords, and both were wounded, though 
neither of them severely. The quarrel was 
about the beautiful Miss Linley, to whom 
Sheridan was already secretly married. 

The celebrated duel between the Duke of 
Hamilton and Lord Mohun was arranged at 
the ‘Rose 5 Tavern, in Covent Garden. The 
duel took place in Hyde Park. It was fought 
on the 15th of November 1712. The Duke got 
out of his coach ‘on the road that goes to 
Kensington, 5 and walked ‘over the grass and 
between the two ponds. 5 The weapons were 
swords ; and Lord Mohun was killed on the 
spot, falling in the ditch on his back, and the 
Duke falling near him, severely wounded. The 
keeper of Price’s Lodge, in the park, lifted the 
Duke up ; and he walked with the keeper’s help 
about thirty yards, when he declared that he 
could go no farther, and died. Macartney, Lord 
Mohun’s second, who escaped to the Continent, 
was accused by Colonel Hamilton, the Duke’s 
second, of having stabbed his principal over 
his (the Colonel’s) shoulder. A proclamation 
was issued offering five hundred pounds reward 
for the apprehension of Macartney, to which 
was added three hundred by the Duchess of 
Hamilton. The ostensible cause of the quarrel 
was the right of succession to the estete of 
Gerard, Earl of Macclesfield, both having mar- 
ried nieces of the Earl ; but politics had per- 
haps as much to do with it as the lawsuit in 
which they were engaged. No man of bis time 
was more frequently involved in duels than 
Lord Mohun. He was twice tried for murder. 
A Bill for the prevention of duelling was 
brought into the House of Commons immedi- 
ately after this affair; but it was lost after the 
second reading. 

Duelling went on for nearly a hundred years 
in London after this event. Early in the 
present century — as recently as 1822 — a duel 
was fought in the park between two Dukes—- 
Bedford and Buckingham. A noted one occurred 
in a copse, in a lonely part of Hyde Park, 
between John Wilkes, the agitator, and Samuel 
Martin, a member of Parliament. Both fired 
four times, when Wilkes received a severe 
wound. His antagonist relenting, hastened to 
offer to assist him off the ground. But Wilkes 
urged Martin to make his escape and avoid 
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arrest. Wilkes was the cause of another duel Kentish gentleman named Dering was killed 
in Hyde Park. In a coffee-house, one Captain by one Richard Thornhill. It was one of the 
Douglas spoke of Wilkes as a scoundrel, adding most savage duels on record. The men fought 
that the epithet equally applied to his ad her- so near that the muzzles of the pistols actually 
exits. A clergyman named Green espousing touched each other. Westminster House of Cor^ 
Wilkes’s cause, pulled the Captain’s nose. There- rection and the surrounding streets now cover 
upon, they repaired to the park, though late these fields. 

in the evening. The duel was fought with Endless attempts during all this time were 
swords. The parson ran the Captain through being made to put a stop, to duelling. The 

the doublet, and they left the ground satisfied, duelling-grounds , in London were being built 

Holland Park, at the beginning of the cen- over, but still grounds were to be found, and 
tiny, was a famous duelling-ground. The spot men continued to challenge and fight. Members 
usually chosen was near Addison Road, a spot of Parliament brought in Bills for its suppres- 
known as the Moats. Lord Camelford fought sion ; divines preached authors directed their 
a duel here in 1804 with Captain Best, the satire against the evil. £ If any one that fought 
crack shot of that period. The dispute occurred a duel was made to stand in the pillory,’ writes 
at the ‘Prince of Wales” Coffee-house, in Con- Addison, ‘ it would quickly lessen these imaginary 

duit Street. The parties met near the Moats men of honour, and put an end to so absurd a 

about eight o’clock one morning in March ; practice.’ 

and having taken up their position, Lord Camel- Still members of Parliament, divines, and 
ford fired the first shot. It missed ; and Cap- authors — those who most condemned the practice 

tain Best, taking aim, lodged his bullet in his of duelling — were being constantly drawn into 

lordship’s body. duels. Lord Shaftesbury was challenged by 

Less than half a century ago, Battersea Fields Lord Mornington in 1853 for something he 

was one of the darkest and dreariest spots in had said in a speech on the Juvenile Mendi- 
the suburbs of London. It was a swampy cancy Bill. Lord Shaftesbury referred the affair 
waste of some three hundred acres. Coster- to his solicitors; and thus was given the coup 
mongers and roughs and so-called gypsies made de grace to the notion that when challenged a 
these fields their favourite resort. Many a duel man must fight. 

was fought there. The isolated character of the The last duel — the last fatal one, at least — 
place recommended it to duellists of all sorts was fought in a field in Maiden Lane in a 
and conditions. In the most remarkable ‘affair’ solitary part of Holloway, in 1843. The dis- 
that happened in Battersea Fields, near the trict acquired considerable notoriety from the 
notorious Red House, the Iron Duke was a event. It was the duel fought between Colonel 
principal. He had got into hot- water for the Fawcett and Lieutenant Munro. The former 
part he had taken in the passing of the Catholic was killed. The duellists were not only brother- 
Relief Bill. Abuse fell upon him fast and officers ; they were also brothers-in-law, having 
furious. The young Earl of Winchilsea, one of married two sisters. The coroner’s jury on the 
the leaders of the Anti-Catholic party, published inquest returned a verdict of wilful murder, not 
a violent attack on the Duke’s personal char- only against Lieutenant Munro, but against the 
acter. The Duke in vain attempted to induce seconds also. The latter, however, were acquitted, 
the Earl to retract his charges. He subse- Munro evaded the hands of justice by seeking 
quently sent him a challenge. Lord Winchilsea, refuge abroad. Four years later, he surrendered 
after escaping the Duke’s shot, tendered an to take his trial at the Old Bailey. He was 
apology. found guilty, and sentenced to death. He was, 

Putney Heath, at the time a noted rendez- however, strongly recommended to mercy ; and 
vous for highwaymen, was the scene of frequent the sentence was eyentually commuted to twelve 
duels, private and political. William Pitt while months’ imprisonment. The neighbourhood in 
Prime Minister exchanged shots on this heath which this duel was fought is no longer soli- 
with Tierpey ; and another famous duel, be- tary ; a wide thoroughfare, known as the Breck- 
tween Canning and Castlereagh, took place nock Road, runs through it ; and a rifle-ground, 
there, near that well-known landmark, the beside the ‘Brecknock Arms,’ appropriately 
Obelisk. indicates the place where the final shot was 

Hounslow Heath was another duelling-ground, fired. 

One wintry night in 1696, Beau Fielding fought . 

a duel on this heath with Sir Henry Colt. 

•The exact ground chosen was at the back of MIRAGE. 

•Cleveland Court. Fielding, who wished to . 

fight where the beautiful Duchess of Cleveland, ^ HIS j 1S name applied to certain optica 
his future wife, might witness the duel, is illusions due to the curving of rays of ligh 
reported to have run Sir Henry through the as they pass through the atmosphere. The illu 
body before he had time to draw his sword, sory appearance may take one or other of thre 
But the Baronet, though wounded, succeeded in forms : objects may simply seem very mud 
disarming his antagonist, and so ended the elevated • or they may be elevated and inverted 
affair. The place where this duel was fought or \astlv they may seem depressed and in 
is the present site of Bridgewater House. ’ , , , ^ ^ g u nail t 1 * 1 vb 

Another duelling-ground in London was Tot- 7. ec * ecaiTse rays su , a ^ travei in s ra lg 
hill. Fields. The neighbourhood was a dead luies we cannot see round corners, nor can w 
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reach the eye they make distant objects seem 
in a higher position than they actually are. 
In this way, bodies that are really below the 
horizon may seem elevated above it, and though 
at a great distance, may thus become visible. 
This sort of thing is usually seen across water, 
and among nautical men it is known as 4 loom- 
ing.’ Not unfrequently, objects that £ loom’ 
seem unusually near, and are magnified verti- 
cally, so as to appear like spires or columns. 
Snowdon is now and then seen by pilots in 
Dublin Bay, although the distance between them 
is over a hundred miles as the crow flies. The 
Isle of Wight has several times been visible 
from Brighton ; and the cliffs near Calais have 
been seen from Ramsgate, the distance in both 
cases being about sixty miles. 

But it is in tropical seas that the most re- 
markable instances have occurred. A good 
many years ago, a pilot in Mauritius reported 
that he had seen a vessel which turned out 
to be two hundred miles off. The incident 
caused a good deal of discussion in nautical 
circles ; and, strange to say, a seemingly well- 
authenticated case of the same kind occurred 
afterwards at Aden. A pilot there announced 
that he had seen from the heights the Bombay 
steamer then nearly due. He stated precisely 
the direction in which he saw her, and added 
that her head was not then turned towards the 
port. This caused some alarm, and a steamer 
lying in the harbour was sent out to tow in 
[ the vessel supposed to be disabled. It cruised 
I about in the direction indicated for a whole 
day without success; but two days afterwards, 
the missing steamer entered the port ; and it 
was found, on inquiries, that at the time men- 
tioned by the pilot she was exactly in the direc- 
tion and position indicated by him, but about 
two hundred miles off. To prove that there is 
no hallucination in statements like these, evi- 
dence would be required as conclusive as that I 
needed to establish the reality of the great sea- 
serpent. ! 

Sometimes, however, objects are not only 
elevated but inverted. This appearance is very 
common in Polar seas, the inversion being due 
to the rays from the lower part of the distant 
object being more bent than those from the 
upper part. Sailors see it best from a lofty 
position, such as the mast-head. A well-known 
case occurred off the coast of Greenland in 1822, 
when Captain Scoresby was made aware of the 
nearness of his father’s ship by recognising its 
inverted image in the sky. And in 1854 the 
whole English fleet of nineteen sail was seen 
as if suspended in the air upside down by 
those on board H.M.S. Archer , cruising fifty 
miles away, off Oesel in the Baltic. It is not 
unusual to see two or three different horizons 
with images of a distant vessel alternately in- 
verted and upright. 

Cold heavy air over water is just as it were 
in the opposite condition from warm light air 
over a sandy desert ; hence, in the latter case 
the rays are bent in the opposite direction, and 
seem to come from an object below the real 
one. So that in the mirage of the Desert the 


observer sees the distant object directly through 
the uniform part of the air between himself 
and it, and he likewise sees an inverted image 
below as if caused by reflection in a sheet 
of water. Indeed, travellers across the Desert 
have often been cheated b f the appearance. A 
Deputy Surveyor-general of South Australia 
once reported the existence of a large inland 
lake there. He did not take the precaution to 
go up to it ; and when the lake was afterwards 
sought for, it was found that he had been 
deceived by the mirage. 

The mirage can be seen nearly every day in 
the plains of Lower Egypt, and also to a 
limited extent in the plains of Hungary and 
Southern France, Now and then something, of 
the kind can be seen in summer by stooping 
down and looking along our sandy coasts, such 
as Morecambe Bay and the coast of Devonshire, 
or over the Fen district, at that season dried 
up by the summer heat. 

We must remember that the mirage of the 
Desert creates nothing, but merely inverts 
i bodies that actually exist a little distance off; 

| though in the Sahara, skylight rays descending 
are bent upwards by the hot air next the sand, 
and the eye is actually deluded by an impres- 
sion resembling the reflection of skylight from 
water, the illusion being increased by the flicker- 
ing due to convection currents, suggesting, the 
effects of a breeze on the water. Many of the 
descriptions given of the mirage are £ travellers’ 
tales ’ in the uncomplimentary sense. One of 
the most absurdly extravagant examples of this 
is the following : £ This treacherous phenomenon 
deludes the traveller’s eye with a regular succes- 
sion of beautiful lakes and shady avenues ; and 
then, again, with an expanse of waving grass 
around a picturesque villa; here is presented 
a grove of towering trees ; there, a flock of 
browsing cattle.’ 


WITH THE PAST. 

Think you ever of one gloaming 
In a golden Summer gone, 

When, amid the gathering shadows, 

Eyes, love-lighted, brighter shone ? 

All the birds had hushed their voices, 

In the grass the daisies slept. 

And on soft cool wing, the west wind 
Past us like an angel swept. 

Think you ever of the Silence — 

Silence sweeter far than speech — 

That stole o’er us as Love drew us 
Closer, trembling, each to each ? 

Oh the years that I had waited 
For a moment such as this ! 

Stretching out vain arms to clasp thee, 
Thrilling ’neath thy phantom kiss. 

Am I waking? am I dreaming? 

Has that bygone day come back ? 

Nay ! ’tis only Memory straying 
O’er the dear old beaten track ! 

M. Hkddeb wiok Browne. : 
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There are various ways of conducting a period- 
ical, one of the most thoroughgoing being that 
of Edward Cave, who was said never to have 
looked out of his window save for the benefit 

r hich he had 


of the Gentleman’s Magazine , 
founded. One modern method is to intimate to 
volunteer authors that the editor cannot return 
rejected contributions under any circumstances. 
Naturally, would-be contributors look upon this 
arrangement, and think twice 


as a one-sided 
before they risk the experiment of losing sight 
of their manuscript. Such an editor, backed, as 
he thinks, by a competent staff, and scanning 
the literary horizon for rising authors whom 
he hastens to invite to contribute, feels suf- 
ficient unto himself and his magazine. But 
unless an editor makes superhuman exertions, 
and is continually getting new blood into the 
concern, his periodical suffers in regard to 
variety of interest and freshness. You get to' 
know exactly what will be said, and how it 
will be said, by any given class of writers. 

The founders of Chambers’s evidently started 
with this idea of being sufficient unto themselves, 
but speedily altered their arrangements. A pre- 
liminary prospectus was issued stating that ‘no 
communications in prose or verse ’ were wanted. 
Experience soon modified their attitude towards 
outside contributors, and a good article was 
accepted, if suitable, from whatever quarter it 
came. Started over sixty years ago, just seven 
months before Scott passed away at Abbotsford, 
Chambers’s Journal is still in general circulation, 
and is still read to pieces at all the public 
libraries. Quite a host of ready and able pens 
have united in giving continuity of purpose, 
and variety, freshness, and breadth of interest 
to this periodical from the commencement. A 
glance over the five series now issued will supply 
also a good hint as to the changed and changing 
tastes of the reading public. Fiction and light: 
| literature bulk more largely now than ever 
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In giving the editorial experience of close 
upon half a century, and in allusion to the 
trades-union or close corporation method of 
conducting a periodical, William Chambers 
wrote: ‘Sooner or later the tone of such a 
periodical ceases to be fresh, and it sinks into 
the region of clique and coterie . The trouble of 
working the winnowing -machine with respect to 
outside contributions is sure to be repaid, sooner 
or later— at least such has been our experience — 
by the acquisition of that priceless boon, an 

[ original writer. 5 It would be invidious to 
mention a long string of names of writers who 
have helped to make Chambers one of the best- 
read periodicals in the country ; but a mention 
of one or two of the casual contributors, who 
have since risen to eminence,, may be of interest, 
and help to show how the first tiny rill of a 
contribution afterwards broadened out to a 
larger stream of useful effort, with the sunshine 
of public favour upon it. 

It is now nearly half a century since, in the 
casual way we have indicated, a contribution 
dropped in from George Meredith. The author 
of the Egoist and Richard Feverel had liis first 
contribution printed in this Journal for July 
*7, 1849. It is entitled ‘ Chillian wallah/ and 
memorialises the bloody fight which took place 
at the village of that name in the Punjab, during 
the second Sikh war, on the 13th of January 
1849. A few shots had been fired against our men | 
while encamping, when Lord Gough gave orders 
for an attack ; our soldiers moved forward 
through the jungle in the face of a masked 
battery. There was a panic among the cavalry, 
and the loss of almost the entire 24th Regiment. 
Yet the British troops maintained their position 
at the end of the day. The place is known 
in the neighbourhood as Katalgarh, or the ‘ house 
of slaughter. 5 An obelisk has been erected on 
the spot to the British officers and men who fell 
during the engagement. The poem is written as 
a dirge over the dead, and is in sad and solemn 
strain, quite in keeping with the subject; but 
of course entirely unlike the well-known efforts 
of Rudyard Kipling, who would doubtless have 
made Tommy Atkins his spokesman. 

One is not always sure how and when to 
take Mr Payn seriously, and it is sometimes 
difficult to get a bottoming of fact in his other- 
wise delightful Literary Recollections. Certainly 
he does something less than justice to William 
Chambers in omitting to mention that he was 
a . capable and successful editor, when the 
Journal was under his control, with a strong 
sense of what the public wanted and cared to 
read. However that may be, Mr Payn became 
a story-teller in connection with this Journal. 
Miss Mitford, his near neighbour when he was 
resident at Maidenhead, had done her best to 
keep him out of literature, and showered good 
advice upon him, when she saw all was of no 
avail. ‘Be careful as to style, 5 wrote his literary 
god-mother; ‘give as much character as you 
can, and as much truth, that being the founda- 
tion of all merit in literature and art. 5 An 
interview in Edinburgh with a so-called African 
lion-tamer, and the invention of an imaginary 
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Count Gotsuchakoff, supplied the necessary hints 
and suggestions for the string of adventures in 
‘ The Family Scapegrace. 5 This story was placed 
before Robert Chambers, and Mr Payn asked 
for an opinion. Those who have seen Mr 
Payn’s handwriting will not be surprised at 
what followed. Mr Payn, as recorded in My 
First Booty says : ‘ He looked at the manu- 

script, which was certainly not in such good 
handwriting as his own, and observed slyly : 
“Would you just mind reading a bit of it I 55 
The author read a little of it, although in- 
terrupted by the maid bringing in coals, with 
the result that Mr Chambers said: “I think it 
will suit nicely for the Journal 55 — the pleasantest 
words I ever heard from the mouth of man, 5 
observes Mr Payn. Mr Payn’s reputation as a 
story-teller was confirmed after the issue of 
‘Lost Sir Massingberd/ also in this Journal . 
After serial issue, ‘The Family Scapegrace/ 
disguised as Richard Arbour , was issued in one 
volume, but it excited no attention ; although, 
on returning to the old title, it sold as well as 
any of the other numerous novels from the 
same hand. 

To his credit, be it said, Mr Payn has taken 
cheerful views of authorcraft, and of life and 
literature generally. Now Mr Grant Allen warns 
intending literary aspirants off the premises by 
telling them that in no market can they sell 
their abilities to such poor advantage. ‘Don’t 
take to literature if you’ve capital enough 
in hand to buy a good broom, and energy 
enough to annex a vacant crossing. 5 Mr Payn, 
although he envies the judge and bishop who 
have five thousand pounds a year and a retiring 
pension, still thinks he has been ‘exceptionally 
fortunate in receiving such small prices as litera- 
ture has to offer in the way of editorships and 
readerships ; but the total income I have made 
by my pen has been but an average of fifteen 
hundred pounds a year for thirty-five working 
years. As compared with the gains of Law 
and Physic, and of course of Commerce, this is 
surely a very modest, sum, though it has been 
earned in a most pleasant manner. 5 If Mr Payn, 
ranking in the first dozen of story-tellers, envies 
the judge or bishop, there are those doubtless 
who envy the author of Lost Sir Massingberd . 

And now we have had Mr Stanley J. Wey- 
man, who wrote of Oxford life for this Journal , 
rising up and calling Mr Payn blessed, because 
of the valuable hints received from him when 
he began novel- writing. ‘ITe is father of us 
all/ said Mr Weyman to an interviewer the 
other day : ‘ Hornung, Gribble, Conan Doyle, 
Hope, and myself. 5 . 

It was not unnatural that Thomas Hardy, 
whose father and a brother have both been 
connected with the building trade at his native 
Dorchester, and who was himself trained as an 
architect, should take as the subject of his first 
contribution, ‘How I Built Myself a House/ 
which appeared March 18, 1865. His maiden 
effort describes in a humorous vein how a 
Londoner, living already in a highly desirable 
semi-detached villa, and finding himself cramped 
for room, along with his wife, in the innocence of 
their hearts heedlessly consulted an architect, had 
a larger mansion built, and piled on the extras 
with a vengeance. How the future proprietor 
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yours very truly, Bobert Chambers . 7 This led 
to the publication, in succession, of ‘A Life’s 
Atonement,’ 4 Valentine Strange,’ and ‘The 
Silver Lever 7 in this Journal. The first story 
had been written, laid aside, and almost for- 
gotten in the crowded life of a journalist and 
war correspondent. On re-writing some of it, 
and sending it in, the cheerful reply came back, 
that if the rest of it was as good as the be- 
ginning, it would be accepted. So Mr Murray 
worked away, during much hardship, at the 
remainder, and thus joined the crowded ranks 
of the modern novelists. 

Here we must stop at the most interesting 
point, for it would be like telling tales out of 
school to gossip about early contributions of 
Mr Stanley Weyman, Sir Wemyss Eeid, and 
of many another writer whose early but un- 
acknowledged work first saw the light in Gham~ 
bers’s. Mr Leslie Stephen might not care to be 


climbed to the top of the scaffolding near the 
chimneys, suffered from giddiness, and did not 
see or enjoy the view, is capitally told. The 
altering of the plans, as new ideas flowed in 
upon husband and* wife, raised the cost several 
hundreds of pounds over the estimate. This 
shows a professional touch, and is ^realistically 
told; but it does not appear that Mr Hardy 
followed out this vein. The encouragement 
received for his novel Desperate Remedies in 
1871, and the distinct success of one of his 
best books, Far from the Madding Crowd , in 
1874, placed him in the ranks of our four or 
five most popular novelists of the day. 

While a student of medicine at Edinburgh 
University, Dr A. Conan Doyle had his first 
short story accepted and printed in Chambers’s 
Journal in 1879. It is entitled ‘The Mystery 
of Sasassa Valley, a South African Story, 7 and 
occupies four pages. From this and his other con- 
tributions, ‘ The Bravos of Market Drayton/ ‘ The 
Surgeon of Gaster Fell, 7 and ‘Captain Wilkie, 7 
the story of a reclaimed thief and Salvation 
Army Captain, it was evident that Dr Doyle 
was a born story-teller. He had that reputa- 
tion at school ; and long ere he was in his 
teens, ‘ I had,’ he tells us, ‘traversed every 
sea and knew the Kockies like my own back 
garden. How often had I sprung upon the 
back of the charging buffalo, and so escaped 
him ! It was an every-day emergency to have 
set the prairie on fire in front of me in order 
to escape from the fire behind. 7 At school, it 
was therefore quite natural that he should have 
an attracted and attentive audience when spin- 
ning yarns. But, as he remarks, ‘it may be 
that my. Jiterary experiences would have ended 
there, lj|| B fc here not come a time in my early 
manhodcTwnen that good old harsh-faced school- 
mistress, Hard Times, took me by the hand. I 
wrote, and with amazement I found that my 
writing was accepted. Chambers’s Journal it was 
which rose to the occasion, and I have had a 
kindly feeling for its mustard-coloured back 
ever since. 7 The story ‘Captain Wilkie/ which 
has just been printed, seems a kind of forecast 
of his Sherlock Holmes narratives, and contains 
a reference to the influence upon him by one 
of his Edinburgh teachers, Dr Joseph Bell, who 
was continually impressing upon his pupils the 
vast importance of marking little distinctions, 
and the endless significance, when followed out, 
of so-called trifles in appearance, manner, and 
conduct. In all probability Dr Bell never 
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brated with great magnificence and universal 
rejoicing; and the feasting and exultation had 
been most happily renewed on the birth of an 
infant Prince, a year later. Yet heavy was 
the price paid for this gift of Heaven, for Her 
Highness the Duchess, a lady of rare grace and 
kindliness, survived the birth of her son only 
three months, and then died, amidst the passion- 
ate mourning of the people, leaving the Duke a 
prey to bitter sorrow. Many say that she had 
turned his heart to good had she but lived, and 
that it was the loss of her that soured him 
and twisted his nature. If it be so, I pray 
that he has received pardon for all his sins, 
for his grief was great, and hardly to be 
assuaged even by the love he had for the little 
Prince, from whom he would never be parted 
for an hour, if he could contrive to have the 
boy with him, and in whom lie saw, with 
pride, the heir of his throne. 

Both in the joy of the wedding and the 
grief at the Duchess’s death, none had made 
more ostentatious sign of sharing than His 
Highness’s brother, Duke Paid. Yet hollow 
alike were his joy and his grief, save that 
he found true cause for sorrow in that the 
Duchess left to her husband a dear memorial 
of their brief union. Paul rivalled the Duke 
in his caresses and his affected love for the 
boy, but he had lived long in the hope that 
His Highness would not marry, and that he 
himself should succeed him in his place, and 
this hope he could not put out of his heart. 
Nay, as time passed and the baby grew to a 
healthy boy, Paul’s thoughts took a still deeper 
hue of guilt. It was no longer enough for him 
to hope for his nephew’s death, or even to j 
meditate how he should bring it about. One 
wicked imagining led on, as it is wont in our 
sinful nature, to another, and Satan whispered 
in Paul’s ear that the Duke himself was short 
of forty by a year, that to wait for power till 
youth were gone was not a bold man’s part, 
and that to contrive the child’s death, leaving 
his father alive, was but to double the risk 
without halving the guilt. Thus was Paul in- 
duced to dwell on the death of both father 
and son, and to say to himself that if the 
father went first the son would easily follow, 
and that with one cunning and courageous 
stroke the path to the throne might be 
cleared. 

While Paul pondered on these designs, there 
came about the events which drove Count 
Antonio from the Court; and no sooner was 
he gone and declared in open disobedience and 
contumacy against the Duke, than Paul, seek- 
ing a handle for his plans, seemed to find one 
in Antonio. Here was a man driven from his 
house (which the Duke had burned), despoiled 
"Ki* q T. a ,mnna 8) bereft of his love, proclaimed a 
whosoever would serve the Duke 
n. Where could he a better man 
poses of a malcontent prince? 
s was Paul inclined to use Antonio 


from the fact that he had shown favour to 
Antonio, and been wont to seek his society; so 
that Antonio, failing to pierce the dark depths 
of his heart, was loyally devoted to him, and 
had returned an answer fu]*L of gratitude and 
friendship to the secret messages in which Paul 
had sent li*m condolence on the mishap that 
had befallen him. 

Now in the beginning of the second year of 
Count Antonio’s outlawry, His Highness was 
most mightily incensed against him, not merely 
because he had so won the affection of the 
country-folk that none would betray his hiding- 
place either for threats or for rewards, but 
most chiefly by reason of a certain act which 
was in truth more of Tommasino’s doing than of 
Antonio’s. Por Tommasino, meeting one of the 
Duke’s farmers of taxes, had lightened him of 
his fat bag of money, saying that he would 
himself assume the honour of delivering what 
was fairly due to His Highness, and had 
upon that scattered three-fourths of the spoil 
among the poor, and sent the beggarly remnant 
privily by night to the gate of the city, with a 
writing, ‘There is honour among thieves; who, 
then, may call Princes thieves V And this 
writing had been read by many, and the 
report of it, spreading through the city, had 
made men laugh. Therefore the Duke had 
sworn that by no means should Antonio gain 
pardon save by delivering that insolent young 
robber to the hands of justice. Thus he was 
highly pleased when his brother sought him in 
the garden (for he sat in his wonted place 
under the wall by the fish-pond) and bade him 
listen to a plan whereby the outlaws should 
be brought to punishment. The Duke took his 
little son upon his knees, and pfaved his 
brother to tell his device. ’ * 

‘You could not bring me a sweeter gift than 
the head of Tommasino,’ said he, stroking the 
child’s curls ; and the child shrank closer into 
his arms, for the child did not love Paul, hut 
feared him. 

‘Antonio knows that I love Your Highness,’ 
said Paul, seating himself on the seat by the 
Duke, ‘ but he knows also that I am his 
friend, and a friend to the Lady Lucia, and a 
man of tender heart. Would it seem to him 
deep treachery if I should go privately to him 
and tell him how that on a certain" day you 
would go forth with your Guard to camp in 
the spurs of Mount Agnino, leaving the city 
desolate, and that on the night of that day I 
could contrive that Lucia should come secretly 
to the gate, and that it should be opened for 
her, so that by a sudden descent she might be 
seized and carried safe to his hiding-place before 
aid could come from Your Highness V 

‘But what should the truth be?’ asked 
Valentine. 

‘The truth should be that while part of the 
Guard went to the spurs of the Mount, the rest 
should lie in ambush close inside the city gates 
and dash out on Antonio and his company.’ 

‘It is well, if he will believe.’ 
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yonder ; and I will come tliither and tell you 
if he has believed and if he has come. For 
by then I shall have learned from him his 
mind : and we two will straightway go rouse 
the Guards and lead the men to their appointed 
station, and when* he approaches the gate we 
can lay hands on him.’ 

‘ How can you come to him ? Fi>r we do not 
know where he is hid.’ 

4 Alas, there is not a rogue of a peasant that 
cannot take a letter to him 1’ 

‘Yet when I question them, ay, though I 
beat them, they know nothing ! 3 cried Val- 
entine in chagrin. ‘ Truly, the sooner we 
lay him by the heels, the better for our se- 
curity. 3 

‘Shall it be, then, as I say, my lord? 5 

‘ So let it be, 3 said the Duke. ‘ I will await 
you in the summer-house. 3 

Paul, perceiving that his brother had no 
suspicions of him, and would await him in 
the summer-house, held his task to be already 
half-done. For his plan was that he and 
Antonio should come together to the summer- 
house, but that Antonio should lie hid till 
Paul had spoken to the Duke; then Paul 
should go out on pretext of bidding the Guard 
make ready the ambush, and leave the Duke 
alone with Antonio. Antonio then, suddenly 
springing forth, should slay the Duke ; while 
Paul — and when he thought on this, he smiled 
to himself — would so contrive that a body of 
men should bar Antonio’s escape, and straight- 
way kill him. Thus should he be quit both 
of his brother and Antonio, and no man would 
live who knew how the deed was contrived. 
‘And then, 3 said he, ‘I doubt whether the poor 
child, l?ereft of all parental care, will long 
escape . the manifold perils of infancy/ 

Thus he schemed ; and when he had made 
all sure, and noised about the Duke’s intentions 
touching his going to the spurs of Mount 
Agnino, he himself set forth alone on his horse 
to seek Antonio. He rode till he reached the 
entrance of the pass leading to the recesses of 
the hills. Then he dismounted, and sat down 
on the ground ; and this was at noon on the 
13th day of the month. He had not long been 
sitting, when a face peered from behind a wall 
of moss-covered rock that fronted him, and 
Paul cried, ‘ Is it a friend V 

‘A friend of whom mean you, my lord? 3 
came from the rock. 

‘ Of whom else than of Count Antonio ? 3 cried 
Paul. 

A silence followed and a delay ; then two 
men stole cautiously from behind the rock ; 
and in one of them Paul knew the man they 
called Bena, who had been of the Duke’s Guard. 
The men, knowing Paul, bowed low to him, 
and asked him his pleasure, and he commanded 
them to bring him to Antonio. They wondered, 
knowing not whether he came from the Duke 
or despite the Duke ; hut he was urgent in his 
commands, and at length they tied a scarf over 
his eyes, and set him on his horse, and led the 
horse. Thus they went for an hour. Then 
they prayed him to dismount, saying that the 
horse could go no farther ; and though Paul’s 
eyes saw nothing, he heard the whinnying and 
smelt the smell of horses. 


‘ Here are your stables then/ said he, and 
dismounted with a laugh. 

Then Bena took him by the hand, and the 
other guided his feet, and climbing up steep 
paths, over boulders and through little water- 
courses, they went, till at length Bena cried, 
‘We are at home, my lord; 3 and Paul, tearing 
off his bandage, found himself on a small level 
spot, ranged round with stunted wind-beaten 
firs ; and three huts stood in the middle of the 
space, and before one of the huts sat Tom- 
masino, composing a sonnet to a pretty peasant 
girl whom he had chanced to meet that day. 
For Tommasino had ever a hospitable heart. 
But seeing Paul, Tommasino left his sonnet, 
and with a cry of wonder sprang to meet him ; 
and Paul took him by both hands and saluted 
him. That night and the morning that followed, 
Paul abode with Antonio, eating the good cheer 
and drinking the good wine that Tommasino, 
who had charged himself with the care of such 
matters, put before him. Whence they came 
from, Paul asked not ; nor did Tommasino say 
more than that they were offerings to Count 
Antonio — but whether offerings of free-will or 
no, he said not. And during this time Paul 
spoke much with Antonio privily and apart, 
persuading him of liis friendship, and telling 
most pitiful things of the harshness shown by 
Valentine liis brother to the Lady Lucia, and 
how the lady grew pale and peaked, and pined, 
so that the physicians knit tlieir brows over 
her, and the women said no drugs would patch 
a broken heart. Thus he inflamed Antonio’s 
mind with a great rage against the Duke, so 
that he fell to counting the men he had, and 
wondering whether there was force to go openly 
against the city. But in sorrow Paul answered 
that the pikemen were too many. 

‘ But there is a way, and a better/ said 
Paul, leaning his head near to Antonio’s ear. 
‘A way whereby you may come to your own 
again, and rebuild your house that the Duke 
has burned, and enjoy the love of Lucia, and 
hold foremost place in the Duchy. 3 

‘What way is that? 3 asked Antonio in 
wondering eagerness. ‘ Indeed I am willing to 
serve His Highness in any honourable service, 
if by that I may win his pardon and come to 
that I long for/ 

‘His pardon! When did he pardon? 3 sneered 
Paul. 

To know honest men and leave them to their 
honesty is the last great gift of villainy. But 
Paul had it not; and now he unfolded to 
Antonio the plan that he had made, saving (as 
needs not to be said) that part of it whereby 
Antonio himself was to meet his death. For 
a pretext, he alleged that the Duke oppressed 
the city, and that he, Paul, was put out of 
favour because he had sought to protect the 
people, and was fallen into great suspicion. 
Yet, judging Antonio’s heart by his own, he 
dwelt again and longer on the charms of Lucia, 
and on the great things he would give Antonio 
when he ruled the Duchy for his nephew ; for 
of the last crime lie meditated, the death of 
the child, he said' naught then, professing to 
love the child. When the tale began, a sudden 
start ran through Antonio, and his face flushed ; 
but he sat still and listened with unmoved 
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face, his eyes gravely regarding Paul the while, and again he spoke to Antonio, first of the 
No anger did he show, nor wonder, nor scorn; scheme, then on some light matter; hut Antonio 
nor now any eagerness ; but he gazed at the did no more than move his head in assent. 
Prince with calm musing glance, as though he And Antonio’s face was very white, and his 
considered of some great question put before lips were close shut. 

him. And when Paul ended his tale, Antonio » 

sat vet silent and musing. But Paul was 

trembling now, and he stretched out his hand SUSPENDED VITALITY IN PLALTS 
and laid it on Antonio’s knee, and asked, with AND ANIMALS. 

a feigned laugh that choked in the utterance, . , tt„ : + . r -p^j. * 

‘Well" friend Antonio, is it a clever plan, and £ ™ E L “ ‘Humanity Past and Future, m 
will you ride with me? 5 the Pall Mall Magazine , says:. ‘A means will 

Minute followed minute before Antonio an- be discovered to suspend animation, and thereby 
swered. At length the frown vanished from prolong interrupted life perhaps for centuries, 
his brow, and his face grew calm and set, and This bold prediction is a curious comment upon 
he answered Duke Paul, saying, c It is such a the controversy, renewed from time to time, as 
plan as you, my lord, alone of all men in the to the possibility of the growth of ‘ mummy 
Duchy could make; and I will ride with wheat.’ Botanists generally deny the possibility 
you. 5 * of the suspended vitality of corn during many 

Then Paul, in triumph, caught him by the centuries, and reduce its life-history to the 
hands and pressed his hands, calling him a short span of seven years. Yet scientific 
man of fine spirit and a true friend, who dreamers already fancy the problem of ^ sus- 
should not lack reward. And all this Antonio pended animation, even in warm-blooded ani- 
| suffered silently ; and in silence still lie listened mais, almost solved. But if Nature altogether 
while Paul told him how that a path led refuses, even under the most favourable circum- 
secretly from the bank of the river, through a stances, to extend her lease of life to those grains 
secret gate in the wall, to the summer-house which she has herself matured and hardened 
where the Duke was to he; of this gate he to endure months or years of seeming death, 
alone, saving the Duke, had the key ; they had how is she to be induced tp do so in the case 
hut, to swim the river and enter by this gate, of those creatures to whom breath is life, and 
Having secreted Antonio, Paul would talk with the exclusion of air, death ? 
the Duke; then he would go and carry off Nevertheless, hibernation— which is a form 
what remained of the Guard over and above of suspended animation — is common in many 
. those that were gone to the hills; and Antonio, warm-blooded animals; whilst the chrysalis 
having done his deed, could return by the same state is almost universal among insects. No 

secret path, cross the river again, and rejoin one knows how long these two forms of death- 

i, his friends. And in a short space of time, in-life may endure "under abnormal conditions, 

Paul would recall him with honour to the city or how far the principle may be extended, 

and give him Lucia to wife. Indian jugglers have, as we know, long claimed 

‘And if there be a question as to tbe hand the power of suspending animation at will, and 
that dealt the blow, there is a rascal whom one instance at least is recorded in which this 
the Duke flogged but a few days since — a power seems to have been subjected successfully 
steward in the Palace. He deserves hanging, to a very severe test. Doubters, however, will 
Antonio, for a thousand things of which he is continue to class this with the stories of toads 
guilty, and it will trouble me little to hang shut up in rocks, and the growth of mummy 
him for one whereof he chances to be innocent.’ wheat, regarding all alike as impossible. 

And Duke Paul laughed heartily. . . The sceptic may be right, but it is quite 

‘I will, ride with you,’ said Antonio again. possible to err on the side of scepticism; and 
Then, it being full mid-day, they sat down it is certain that the vitality of seeds is much 
to. dinner, Paul bandying many merry sayings under-estimated. A case in point came under 
with Tommasino, Antonio being calm but not tbe notice of tbe writer some years ago, when, 
uncheerful. And when the meal was done, on the death of an aged relative, seeds of melon 
Paul drank to the. good-fortune of their expedi- and geranium 'which had been stored for nearly 
tion ; and Antonio having drained his glass, fifty years — the locality whence derived and 
; said, * May God approve the issue, 5 and straight- the date having been carefully noted by the 
way bade Tommasino and Martolo prepare to deceased — were sown, with the result that many 
ride with him. Then, Paul being again blind- of them grew and produced fruit and flowers 
folded, they climbed down tbe mountain paths of excellent quality. This, which can be 
till they came where tbe horses w r ere, and thus, vouched for, proves that, under ordinary circum- 
as the sun began to decline, set forward at a stances, seeds will retain vitality for at least 
fair pace, Duke Paul and Antonio leading by half a century ; how much longer, who shall 
some few yards ; while Tommasino and Martolo, say ? Darwin gives many instances of seeds 
having drunk well, and sniffing sport in front which have germinated after having been floated 
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of life in plants are those which occur occa- the germ, once fully formed and then checked, 
sionally when earth, which has remained undis- will not grow again. 

turbed for centuries, upon exposure to the air If we turn from plant to animal life, we shall 

brings forth plants, not indeed, unknown to see the same problem of suspended vitality pre- 
botanists, but unknown to the district in which sented in many forms. Let us, for instance, 
they appear. . Dr ^Carpenter, in his Vegetable consider that wonderful awakening after rain 
Physiology , brings forward several singular cases in tropical and semi-tropical countries, so often 
of this kind ; in one, clay throw’ll up from described by travellers. Months of drought have 
beneath fourteen feet of peat-earth yielded seeds dried up the water-courses, so that you may 
which, when sown, produced a species of chrys- dig down deep in the beds of rivers and ponds 
anthemum. In another, some well-diggers in and find no moisture. The earth is bare and 
America, forty miles from the sea, came upon parched, riven in great cracks by the scorching 
sea-sand, which, upon being brought to the sun, and a silence as of death reigns everywhere, 
surface and scattered, yielded a number of small There is a tropical shower, and suddenly the 
trees. These proved to be beech-plum trees, air resounds with the croakings of frogs and 
which grow only on the sea-shore, and were of toads, the chirpings of insects, and the songs 
course new to the district. of birds; whilst grass and flowering plants 

Professor von Iieldrich of Athens asserts that spring up as if by magic. It is a veritable 
at the silver mines of Laiirium, in Greece, a resurrection, brought about by that which may 

luxuriant crop of horned ‘poppy of an unknown well he termed the water of life— the sudden 

species has appeared on soil covered to a depth revival of many tilings animate and inanimate 
of ten feet by the scoriae thrown out by the apparently dead. 

ancient workers, and recently disturbed in Lumholtz says : £ In South Australia a 

order to remelt the old refuse. drought once lasted for twenty-six months. The 

An exceedingly interesting instance of this country was transformed into a desert, and life 
kind occurred in Bath some years ago, when, on was not to be seen. Sheep and cattle had 
uncovering the old Roman baths, wherever the joshed, and s0 had the marsupials. Suddenly 
spade of the explorer let in air and light, a rain poured down. The long drought was at 
fern — certainly at present unknown in the neigh- an end, and six hours after the storm had 
bourhood — sprang up in every little nook and begun, the rain was welcomed by the powerful 
corner. Some of these plants lived and grew voices of the frogs. Elies afterwards came in 
for years ; but, although carefully protected, great numbers, and then bats appeared in count- 
they have now entirely disappeared. The new less swarms.’ 

life and strange environment was in some way But independently of drought, there are many 
distasteful to them, and they died away, as they singular and inexplicable cases of the inter- 
had appeared, suddenly. A similar story might mittent appearance of living things after 
he told in many other localities. Even in having undergone long periods of quiescence. 
London, it is said that the hedge-mustard Such is happily the case with the locust, of 
springs up wherever a house is burned down ; ' the latest visitation of which in South Africa 
and after the Great Eire in 1666, the yellow j it is said that after rain they made their 
rocket appeared in profusion in the district appearance in vast numbers, emerging from the 
swept by the flames. In South Africa it has ground where their eggs had lain for nearly . 

been observed that whenever a grass fire occurs twenty years. The ordinary locust does not 

near Graaf-Reinet, the Cape gooseberry and a seem to have a definite time for reappearance; 
scarlet flowering bulb spring up for miles, in- but the American locust, known as the Cicada 
stead of the plants burned ; and in the same sejotemdecim , comes out regularly every seven- 
neighbourhood, wherever stones are excavated, teen years, whence its name. It emerges in the 
the tobacco tree appears on the spot quarried. pupa state from deep holes in the ground, even 
Now, in all these cases, the plants reappear- in hard pathways, crawls to some neighbouring 
ing after long somnolence must have been tree, where it sheds its skin, and sits drying its 
buried at a season when fructification was per- wings and singing ‘Plia-ra-oh,’ by which name 
fected and germination in abeyance. Eor, if it is commonly known. As the locusts increase 

they had not been in seed, they could not have in number, this song becomes a loud chorus ; and 

survived; and had germination commenced, as they sing, they hollow out long furrows in 
they would doubtless have perished. It is the branches of the tree upon which they rest, 

just this fact which seems to be overlooked in and in these furrows they lay their eggs. The 

the case of mummy wheat, which Lord Win- branches thus excavated die and drop off, and 

chilsea has failed to make grow ; but which thus probably the eggs are conveyed to the 

Mr Sutton, a practical seed-grower, says his earth, to be washed into -the soil by rains, in 
firm has frequently grown successfully when order to undergo their seventeen years of change 
sown immediately after being taken from the and death-like sleep ; and at the end of the seven- 
mummy cases, before the atmosphere has had teen years, return to upper air and so follow 
time to destroy its vitality. again the example of their long-deceased parents. 

It is evident that wheat and other seeds But what becomes of the perfect insects, how the 
would have a much greater chance of survival eggs germinate, how and why they become buried 
if hermetically sealed up just after harvest, so deeply under ground, and what metamor- 
when the germinating power is at its lowest, phoses they undergo during this long burial, no 
than if packed away in the same manner just one knows. The only thing certain about them 
at seed-time, when the germ, though unseen, is, that they will return punctually at the end of 
has begun to develop. It may indeed be kept seventeen years, and neither earlier nor later, 
back for a time by absence of moisture ; but There seems reason to suppose that those 
! >u.i — A: : -- — 
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disease-producing microscopic objects known to 
modern science as 4 bacteria ’ have also periods 
of quiescence and renewed activity, resulting in 
epidemics of various kinds ; but whether the 
air, earth, or water serves them as a resting- 
place during their periods of repose, and by 
which of the elements they are conveyed to 
their victims, we do not know with certainty. 
It seems, however, to be proved that some at 
least are destroyed by that sunshine which 
exerts so vivifying an influence upon most 
plants and animals. 

From all these instances, : it seems clear that 
Nature refuses to be bound by any of the hard 
and fast rules which Science formulates. She 
works by secret and mysterious laws, hidden 
alike from the learned and simple ; she has 
not only her regular and set periods of sleep 
and re-awakening, but also long and indefinite 
seasons of repose or death -like trance, during 
which her children lie perdu in earth or air, or 
beneath the running waters, awaiting, like the 
sleeping damsels of old romance, the kiss of 
some fairy Prince to restore them to life and 
vigour. The kiss may come by fire or flood, 
or by the viewless air, and after months or 
years or centuries of waiting ; but whenever it 
does come, it is certain to find them ready to 
cast off the trammels of their enchanted sleep, 
and to resume their place, and play again 
their destined role, for either weal or woe, in 
the living tapestry of Nature’s handiwork. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF CAPTAIN 
WILKIE.* 

By A. Cohan Boyle. 

IjST two parts— PART I. 

‘ Who can he be ?’ thought I, as I watched my 
companion in the second-class carriage of the 
London and Dover Railway. 

I had been so full of the fact that my long- 
expected holiday had come at last, and that for 
a few days at least the gaieties of Paris were 
about to supersede the dull routine of the 
hospital wards, that we were well out of 
London before I observed that I was not alone 
in the compartment. In these days we have all 
pretty well agreed that ‘Three is company and 
two is none’ upon the railway. At the time I 
write of, however, people were not so morbidly 
sensitive about their travelling companions. It 
was rather an agreeable surprise to me to find 
that there was some chance of whiling away 
the hours of a tedious journey. I therefore 
pulled my cap down over my eyes, took a good 
look from beneath it at my vis-a-vis, and re- 
peated to myself, ‘Who can he be?’ 

I used rather to pride myself on being able 
to spot a man’s trade or profession by a good 
look at his exterior. I had the advantage of 
studying under a Professor at Edinburgh who 
was a master of the art, and used to electrify 
both his patients and his clinical classes by long 
shots, sometimes at the most unlikely of pur- 
suits, and never very far from the mark. ‘Well, 
my man/ I have heard him say, ‘I can see by 

* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


your fingers that you play some musical instru- 
ment for your livelihood, but it is a rather 
curious one— something quite out of my line.’ 
The man afterwards informed us that he earned 
a few coppers by blowing Rule Britannia on a 
coffee-pot, the spout of which was pierced to 
form a rough flute. Though a novice in the 

art compared to the shrewd Professor, I was 

still able to astonish my ward companions on 
occasion, and I never lost an opportunity of 
practising myself. It was not mere curiosity, 
then, which led me to lean back on the cushions 
and analyse the quiet middle-aged man in front 
of me. 

I used to do the thing systematically, and 

my train of reflections ran somewhat in this 

wise : * General appearance vulgar, fairly opu- 
lent, and extremely self-possessed — looks like a 
man who could outchaff a bargee, and yet be 
at his ease in the best middle-class society. 
Eyes well set together, and nose rather promi- 
nent — would be a good long-range marksman. 
Cheeks flabby, but the softness of expression 
redeemed by a square-cut jaw and a well-set 
lower lip. On the whole, a powerful type. 
Now for the hands— rather disappointed there. 
Thought he was a self-made man by the look 
of him, but there is no callus in the palm, and 
no thickening at the joints. Has never been 
engaged in any real physical work, I should 
think. No tanning on the backs of the hands ; 
on the contrary, they are very white, with blue 
projecting veins and long delicate fingers. 
Couldn’t be an artist with that face, and yet 
he has the hands of a man engaged in delicate 
manipulations. No red acid spots upon his 
clothes, no ink-stains, no nitrate-of-silver marks 
upon the hands (this helps to negative my 
half-formed opinion that he was a photographer). 
Clothes not worn in any particular part. Coat 
made of tweed, and fairly old ; but the left 
elbow, as far as I can see it, has as much of 
the fluff left on as the right, which is seldom 
the case with men who do much writing. 
Might be a commercial traveller, but the little 
pocket-book in the waistcoat is wanting, nor 
has he any of those handy valises suggestive of 
samples.’ 

I give these brief headings of my ideas 
merely to demonstrate my method of arriving 
at a conclusion. As yet I had obtained nothing 
but negative results ; but now, to use a chemical 
metaphor, I was in a position to pour off this 
solution of dissolved possibilities and examine 
the residue. I found myself reduced to a very 
limited number of occupations. He was neither 
a lawyer nor a clergyman, in spite of a soft 
felt hat, and a somewhat clerical cut about the 
necktie. I was wavering now between pawn- 
broker and horse-dealer ; hut there was too 
much character about his face for the former ; 
and he lacked that extraordinary equine atmo- 
sphere which hangs about the latter even in 
his. hours of relaxation ; so I formed a pro- 
visional diagnosis of betting man of methodist- 
ieal proclivities, the latter clause being inserted 
in deference to his hat and necktie. 

Pray, do not think that I reasoned it out 
like this in my own mind. It is only now 
sitting down with pen and paper, that I can 
| see the successive steps. As it was, I had 
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formed my conclusion within sixty seconds of are wiped out now, and the law cannot touch 
the time when I drew my hat down over my me, so I don’t mind confessing to a gentle- 
eyes and uttered the mental ejaculation with man like yourself what a scoundrel I have 
which my narrative begins. been in my time. 5 

I did not feel quite satisfied even then with ‘We are none of us perfect, 5 said I. 
my deduction. However, as a leading question ‘No; but I was a real out-and-outer. A 
would — to pursue my chemical analogy — act as “fake, 55 you know, to start with, and afterwards 
my litmus paper, 1 determined 2o try one. a “cracksman.” It is easy to talk of these 

There was a Times lying by my companion, things now, for I 5 ve changed my spirit. It’s 
and I thought the opportunity too good to be as if I was talking of some other man, you 
neglected. see. 5 

‘Do you mind my looking at your paper V ‘Exactly so, 5 said I. Being a medical man I 
I asked. had none of that"* shrinking from crime and 

‘Certainly, sir, certainly, 5 said he most ur- criminals which many men possess. I could 

banely, handing it across. make all allowances for congenital influence and 

I glanced down its columns until my eye the force of circumstances. No company, there- 
rested upon the list of the latest betting. fore, could have been more acceptable to me 

‘ Hullo ! 5 I said, ‘ they are laying odds upon than that of the old malefactor ; and as I sat 
the favourite for the Cambridgeshire. — But per- puffing at my cigar, I was delighted to observe 
haps, 5 I added, looking up, ‘ you are not inter- that my air of interest was gradually loosening 
ested in these matters? 5 his tongue. 

‘Snares, sir! 5 said he violently, ‘wiles of the ‘Yes; l 5 m a changed man now, 5 he continued, 
enemy! Mortals are but given a few years to ‘and of course I am a happier man for that, 
live; how can they squander them so! — They And yet, 5 he added wistfully, ‘there are times 

have not even an eye to their poor worldly when I long for the old trade again, and 

interests, 5 he added in a quieter tone, ‘or they fancy myself strolling out on a cloudy night 
would never back a single horse at such short with my jemmy in my pocket. I left a name 
odds with a field of thirty. 5 behind me in my profession, sir. I was one 

There was something in this speech of his of the old school, you know. It was very 
which tickled me immensely. I suppose it seldom that we bungled a job. We used to 
was the odd way in which he blended religious begin at the foot of the ladder, in my younger 
intolerance with worldly wisdom. I laid the days, and then work our way up through the 
Times aside with the conviction that I should successive grades, so that we were what you 
be able to spend the next two hours to better might call good men all round. 5 
purpose than in its perusal. ‘I see, 5 said I. 

‘You speak as if you understood the matter, ‘I was always reckoned a hard-working, con- 
at any rate, 5 I remarked. scientious man, and had talent too — the very 

‘Yes, sir, 5 he answered; ‘few men in Eng- cleverest of them allowed that. I began as a 
land understood these things better in the old blacksmith, and then did a little engineering 
days before I changed my profession. But that and carpentering, and then I took to sleigh t-of- 
is all over now. 5 hand tricks, and then to picking pockets. I 

‘Changed your profession? 5 said I inter- remember, when I was home on a visit, how 
rogatively. my poor old father used to wonder why I was 

‘Yes; I changed my name too. 5 always hovering around him. He Tittle knew 

‘Indeed? 5 said I. that I used to clear everything out of his 

‘ Yes ; you see, a man wants a real fresh pockets a dozen times a day, and then replace 
start when his eyes become opened, so he has them, just to keep my hand in. He believes 
a new deal all round, so to speak. Then he to this day that I am in an office in the City, 
gets a fair chance. 5 There are few of them could touch me in that 

There was a short pause here, as I seemed particular line of business, though. 5 
to be on delicate ground in touching on my ‘ I suppose it is a matter of practice V I 
companion’s antecedents, and he did not volun- remarked. 

teer any information, I broke the silence by ‘To a great extent. Still, a man never quite 
offering him a cheroot. loses it, if he has once been an adept. — Excuse 

‘No; thanks, 5 said he; ‘I have given up me ; you have dropped some cigar ash on your 
tobacco. It was the hardest wrench of all, was coat, 5 and he waved his hand politely in front 
that. It does me good to smell the whiff of of my breast, as if to brush it off. — ‘There , 5 he 
your weed. — Tell me, 5 he added suddenly, look- said, handing me my gold scarf pin, ‘you see 

ing hard at me with his shrewd gray eyes, I have not forgot my old cunning yet . 5 

‘ why did you take stock of me so carefully He had done it so quickly that I hardly saw 
before you spoke? 5 the hand whisk over my bosom, nor did I feel 

‘It is a habit of mine, 5 said I. ‘I am a his fingers touch me, and yet there was the 

medical man, and observation is everything in pin glittering in his hand. ‘It is wonderful! 5 

my profession. I had no idea you were looking. 5 I said as I fixed it again in its place. 

‘ I can see without looking, 5 he answered. ‘I ‘ Oh, that 5 s nothing ! But I have been in 
thought you were a detective, at first; but I some really smart jobs. I was in the gang that 

couldn’t recall your face at the time I knew picked the new patent safe. You remember the 

the force . 5 case. It was guaranteed to resist anything; 

‘Were you a detective, then? 5 said I. and we managed to open the first that was 

‘No , 5 he answered with a laugh; ‘I was the ever issued, within a week of its appearance.' 
other thing — the detected, you know. Old scores It was done with graduated wedges, sir, the 
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believed by the ancient exorcists to have the 
power of expelling evil spirits. 

The giant puff-ball, a species of fungus, is 
edible when cooked ; but if eaten raw, some- 
times causes poisonous symptoms. Recent ex- 
perience has shown that it is an excellent 
styptic for wounds. It has also been used 
successfully for troublesome bleeding from the 
nose, small masses of the fungus being inserted 
into the cavity of the nostril. Its action is 
mechanical, like the cobweb’s. 

Fishermen and others living by the sea are 
often not quick to discover and utilise the 
medicinal properties of plants to be seen every 
day beside them. Readers of Charles Kingsley’s 
Two Years Ago will remember how old Dr 
Heale of Aberalva, a small fishing-town, com- 
plains of his new assistant, Tom Thurnall, and 
the unbusiness-like manner in which he per- 
forms his duties in the surgery. A patient 
supposed to be consumptive enters the surgery, 
and Tom Thurnall tells him he ought to try 
carrageen moss. ‘There was a drawerful of it 
to his hand’ (grumbles the old doctor), ‘had 
been lying there any time this ten years. I go 
to open it; but what was my feelings when he 
goes on, cool as a cucumber, “And there’s 
bushels of it here,” says he, “ on every rock ; 
so, if you’ll come down with me at low tide 
this afternoon, I ’ll show you the trade, and 
tell you how to boil it.” I thought I should 
have knocked him down.’ 

Carrageen or Irish Moss is a seaweed grow- 
ing plentifully on rocky shores in Northern 
Europe. After it has been washed in cold 
water and dried, it can then be boiled, and 
made to form a pleasant demulcent drink suit- 
able for coughs and colds, like linseed tea. 
Roiled in milk, it is said to be good for fat- 
tening calves ; and if milk be employed instead 
of water, it can be made into a kind of blanc- 
mange, and flavoured with sugar and spices. 
It has been much recommended for consump- 
tion on account of its nutritive properties, but 
these, it must be observed, have been much 
exaggerated. 

Another common seaweed, the bladder- wrack, 
has been judged to possess entirely different 
virtues. When trodden on, it makes audible 
protest by a . slight report like that of a pop- 
gun, the air-bladders with which the fronds 
are studded bursting under the pressure of 
the foot. An extract made from this seaweed 
forms the basis of a popular remedy for obesity ; 
yet a recent observer declares that pigs in Ire- 
land are fattened on it for the market. 

Extensive advertising, a showy label, and a 
high-sounding or foreign name, go a long way 
to make a remedy popular. Painful nervous 
affections being so common to the denizens of 
large towns, there is an urgent demand for what 
are called 4 pain-lcilling * medicines. Many of 
these ‘pain-killers’ contain very strong poisons, 
and, unfortunately, their power to kill is not 
restricted to pain if they are taken in immod- 
erate doses. Some of the so-called ‘blood mix- 
tures’ also contain poisonous drugs. It is to be 
regretted that these popular remedies should be 
sold by grocers, drapers, and general store- 
keepers, who may have as little knowledge of 
the action of drugs as their customers. The 


greater part are proprietary medicines ; but 
bearing a Government stamp, the public are 
often led to imagine that they are patent 
medicines, and they are vaguely so termed. A 
proprietary medicine is a secret remedy, whereas 
the composition of a patent medicine is certainly 
known, and can he seen at the Patent Office. 
Both, however, bear the Inland Revenue 
stamp, which of course gives no guarantee of 
their efficacy or wholesomeness. In France, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, more stringent 
enactments are in force. The Governments of 
France and Germany do not allow even chem- 
ists to sell secret remedies ; and in Italy they 
must be sold only by chemists under the sur- 
veillance of the sanitary authorities, and with 
medical prescriptions. 

Gelsemiuin, the root of the yellow jasmine, 
is the principal ingredient of many American 
pain-killers. If not taken with extreme caution, 
this drug soon manifests its poisonous prop- 
erties. When as a popular remedy for tooth- 
ache, it was being imported from the United 
States in large quantities in the form of a 
tincture, some sailors on hoard a vessel in 
which it was being conveyed supposed it was 
sherry. Their crime was quickly brought 
home to them, after they had surreptitiously 
partaken of it ; for they very soon displayed 
all the alarming symptoms produced by over- 
doses of the drug. Yet it is one of the most 
valuable remedies we possess for painful affec- 
tions of the dental nerves. 

Tonga is a harmless remedy not unknown 
in England, and has long been used for neur- 
algia by the natives of the Fiji Islands, who 
prepare it from the bark, leaves, and roots of 
several indigenous plants. 

Cocaine has a curious history. It is prepared 
from the leaves of the coca shrub, cultivated 
on the slopes of the Cordilleras of Bolivia, 
Peru, and Colombia. Before the Spaniards had 
conquered Peru, the coca leaf was used by the 
aborigines in their religious rites : it was 
placed in the mouths of the dead to secure 
their favourable reception in another world. 
The Indians chewed the leaf not only for the 
pleasurable intoxication it produced, hut because 
it gave them strength to endure fatigue and 
hunger. The following lines w T ere written by 
Cowley : 

Our Varicocha first his Coca sent 
Endowed with leaves of wondrous nourishment, 
Whose juice sucked in, and to the stomach ta’en, 
Long hunger and long labour can sustain ; 

From which our faint and weary bodies find 
More succour, more they cheer the drooping mind, 
Than can your Bacchus and your Ceres joined. 

Three leaves supply for six days’ march afford ; 

The Quitoita with this provision stored, 

Can pass the vast and cloudy Andes o’er. 

In 1569, the Spaniards had become so alarmed 
by the prevalence of the habit of chewing coca, 
that a decree was passed by a Council of 
Bishops prohibiting its use. In South America, 
the Indians who work as miners and at other 
laborious occupations continue the habit of chew- 
ing coca. Athletes, pedestrians, and mountain- 
climbers accomplish their feats with greater ease 
under the influence of the drug. There is some 
diversity of opinion as to whether it really 
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the active principle of the leaf, had a benumb- A CAPTIOUS CRITIC, 

ing effect when applied to the tongue. Yet it By Fred. m. White. 

was not till 1884 that a knowledge of this well- 

known fact led to the discovery of its marvel- 1 not a g reat novelist, albeit a fairly popu- 
lous anaesthetic value in surgical operations. By lar one. It is far better to be popular than 
the instillation of a few drops of a solution great, and makes all the difference to one’s 
of cocaine into the eye, the surgeon is able material comfort. A great author is rarely 
to remove particles of grit or metal that have appreciated, lit least , until he is dead ; whereas 
become embedded in the superficial structures the popular one winters in the Riviera, and 
of that very sensitive organ, with little or no has portraits of his drawing-room furniture in 
pain to the patient, and without his losing the Strand Magazine . Anyway, my work is in 
consciousness as with chloroform or ether, good demand ; commissions are plentiful, so 
Cocaine is now extensively used both at home plentiful last summer that I rather overdid the 
and abroad in ophthalmic surgery. It is a thing, the natural consequence being nervous 
brilliant example of a remedy for the relief of irritability and a tendency to lie awake o’ 
pain that has become widely popular in a very nights ; and, as a greater writer than myself 
short time, not from much advertising, but says, 4 That way madness lies.’ 
mainly by its own intrinsic worth. It also ‘What you want,’ remarked my Doctor — who 
proves of service in many minor operations on is one of those charming practitioners who 
other structures than the eye, and in alleviat- always prescribe exactly what the patient most 
ing the pain of various disorders. Like most longs for — ‘is a thorough change. Give up 
powerful drugs, it requires special knowledge work altogether for a month; go to some quiet 
and care for its safe administration. breezy spot on the coast, and simply live out 

Menthol is one of the commonest remedies, of doors.’ 
and is put up in the form of pencils or cones, 1 had no difficulty in summoning up enough 
which have to be simply rubbed on the affected will-power to follow out this request. Solitude 
parts to diminish sensibility. This substance is has no terrors for me. I packed up my bag, 
obtained as a crystalline body from Chinese or and took the first train to Barnstaple, whence I 
Japanese oil of peppermint after exposure to drifted to a place called Morthoe ; and there I 
cold. It has been used in China and Japan as pitched my tent — if the expression may be 
a specific for headache for at least two thousand allowed — in a comfortable farmhouse, where the 
years, according to Mr Takahanashi, the Japanese welcome was all that could possibly be expected 
Consul at New York. It was not until about for the money. 

1879 that it began to attract much attention I did not tell any one what my profession 

elsewhere. In Paris and Vienna, the liquid oil was, and consequently I passed for an ordinary 
has been sold at a very high price under the individual. After a time, I naturally made 
name of ‘ Po-ho-yo,’ or Gouttes Japonaises. The acquaintances — the parson and the squire, and 
cones are easy of application, and can be carried that kind of thing. There was nobody with 
about in the pocket. They are enclosed in little whom to talk shop, which was a drawback, 
wooden boxes, because menthol camphor evapor- But even that comes in time. I found my 
ates if left exposed for any length of time at Jidus Achates one morning on the sands, where 
the temperature of most living-rooms. Menthol I had gone in search of a bathe. He was a 
when applied to the unbroken skin leaves a tall, rather melancholy-looking man with a rest- 
feeling of coldness, which lasts about ten or less eye. Being anything but a bold swimmer, 
fifteen minutes, and is followed by a slight and the coast being dangerous, I was naturally 
burning sensation, and then numbness. Tor indisposed to try the briny deep, and my new 
deep-seated neuralgias, menthol is absolutely acquaintance obligingly pointed out a perfect 
useless, though often absurdly advertised as natural bath wherein I could disport inyself. 
curing all kinds of nerve-pain. Menthol has also ‘Almost as if it were made on purpose,’ he 
been proved to have antiseptic properties. remarked. ‘I always come here myself. I’ve 

Of many of these much- vaunted anti-neur- got a house behind the sand-hills there. I 
algic and pain-killing remedies, it can only be shall be pleased to see you any evening that 
said that they relieve us of pain for a time you care to drop in/ 

by deadening our sensibilities, but do not I thanked the speaker, and for the time being 
effect a permanent cure by removing the cause, we parted. Subsequent inquiry elicited the 
The curative remedies are frequently those fact that my friend’s name was Walter Wanless, 
which are not easy of application or rapid in and that he was a stranger, who had taken a 
their action, hut require a great deal of care, furnished house there for a year. Usually, I 
self-command, and time. ‘Our remedies,’ as was informed, he preserved a reserved attitude. 
Shakespeare says, ‘oft in ourselves do lie.’ We He was inclined to be eccentric; and all his 
are apt to set them aside for the latest novelty housework, cooking, &c., v v as done for him by 
in pharmacy, because they would necessitate a solitary man-servant, vdio, so the gossips 
changes in our mode of living not agreeable to hinted, was employed more in the capacity of 
ns ; such as retiring earlier to rest, restricting a keeper than anything else. 
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As a novelist, this suggestion merely served 
to pique my curiosity. A writer looks uncon- 
sciously for copy, even in moments of leisure. 
But I am bound to confess that I saw nothing 
peculiar in the behaviour of Wanless when one 
day I lunched with him. The sole was done to 
the turn ; a subsequent dish of curry left noth- 
ing to be desired ; the sherry was really dry, 
and not merely acid ; and the lusty servitor 
waited in a manner which would have done 
credit to a professional. Yet "at the same time 
I could not help seeing that Wanless was very 
much afraid of his man Bellamy. For instance, 
when he attempted to help himself to a third 
glass of sherry, Bellamy calmly removed the 
glass, and placed the decanter at my end of the 
table. The thing was done . so coolly that I 
could hardly restrain my astonishment. 

For a moment I saw a lurid light flash into 
the peculiar dark eyes of my host; his hand 
clenched, then he laughed pleasantly. ‘Bellamy 
presumes, as all old servants do/ Wanless said. 

‘ But he is right, all the same ; I am a wretched 
drinker.’ 

Bellamy said nothing ; he did not even smile. 
He handed round a box of cigars, from which 
Wanless selected one ; and then he locked up 
the box and put the key in his pocket. 

‘You don’t want to sit here all day, sir,’ he 
said respectfully but firmly. ‘You had better 
go for a walk, I think.’ 

Wanless rose obediently, and I followed. As 
we passed through the hall, I caught a glimpse 
of a small but complete-looking library which 
was lined with books. With the fascination 
that volumes of any kind possess for me, I was 
about to enter, when Bellamy closed the door 
and locked it. ‘Sir,’ he said to his employer, 
‘you are wasting the afternoon. 5 

Well, it wasn’t for me to interfere, if Wanless 
was disposed to put up with that kind of thing. 
We had a very pleasant afternoon upon the 
sands, when I found my friend to be a wonder- 
fully entertaining companion, exceedingly well 
read, btt't shy, I thought, on speaking of modern 
writers of fiction. We parted, at length, with 
mutual regret. 

‘ I shall not see you for the next day or two,’ 
Wanless remarked, grasping my hand heartily, 
‘ as business calls me away ; but I shall be 
delighted if you will dine with me on Thursday. 
Bellamy will not be present, as he has a day 
off, and I shall order dinner to be sent in from 
the hotel. — And now, good afternoon, my dear 
Gibson,’ 

As a matter of fact, my name is Osborne, 
but it is one of the weaknesses of human 
nature, whenever a man is addressed by the 
wrong patronymic, to allow the mistake to pass. 
It would have been far better for me had 
I corrected the mistake, instead of allowing it 
to pass in my haste to accept the invitation to 
dinner. 

At half-past six on the Thursday night I 
entered Wanless’s dining-room. The dinner was 
not all that could be desired, but then Bellamy 
was absent, and the food was brought and served 
by a waiter from the hotel. The wines, which 
were my host’s own, left nothing to be wanted, 
the peculiar sherry was there, and some won- 
derful champagne of 1874 vintage to which we 


both did ample justice. By the time we had 
completed our repast, Wanless’s eyes were shin- 
ing, and his manner had grown a little bois- 
terous. 

‘And now no more wine , \ he said, as he dis- 
missed the waiter. ‘I shall suffer terribly in 
the morning from what I have had already, 
and Bellamy will bully me in his polite way 
for a week. Let us go into the library and 
smoke. We shall be quite alone, and can have a 
cosy chat. It is not often that I have the nerve 
to face my books, much as I love them. Time 
was when things were -very different, and 7 

Wanless broke off abruptly, and led the way to 
the library. A lamp was on the table ; a little 
fire burned in the grate ; and yet, in that cheer- 
ful, book-lined apartment, I felt singularly de- 
pressed. I tried to shake off the feeling ; I 
tried to ignore the gleam that flashed in the 
dark, restless eyes of my companion. With as 
much ease as I could assume, . I carelessly 
examined the well-filled shelves. ‘You appear 
to have a good selection here,’ I remarked. 
‘ In so select a gathering, I am flattered at 
seeing a volume of my own. 5 Any writer will 
pardon the innocent vanity of the remark. I 
heard a short, sharp exclamation break from my 
host. I saw his eyes blazing as he looked 
towards the book on which my hand lay 
lovingly. 

‘Oh, so you are that Osborne, 5 he said in a 
manner most uncomplimentary. ‘ I had no idea 
that I was entertaining so great a man. Ah ! 
ah l 5 The laugh was about the most unpleasant 
that I have ever heard. 

‘Sit down, 5 my host commanded. ‘Oh, I 
know your work very well indeed. In fact, I 
know the work of the whole gang of you. But 
I haven’t read a line of that volume of short 
stories you have there. The stories are quite 
recent, I suppose? 5 

I replied as quietly as I could in the affirma- 
tive, at least as quietly as a man can when 
his host, with eyes ‘in a fine frenzy rolling, 5 
locks the door and puts the key carefully away 
in his pocket 

‘ Then of course you remember all the 
ddnoHment— hateful word, 5 Wanless said as he 
opened my innocent book and glanced at the 
first story. ‘ We will have a little mental amuse- 
ment, and you shall correct me if I am wrong. 
I see the first story is a ghost tale, called “ The 
White Mystery. 55 And here, looking casually 
through, I find are two characters. They are 
brothers — one, a brave military man ; the "other 
a nervous, imaginative youth, who is scoffed at 
by the brother because he fears a ghost Let me 
forecast the end of the story. The youngster 
sees the spook, and dies of terror on the spot ; 
whilst the other fool can never speak after- 
wards without trembling when he recounts the 
story. Doesn’t he say that he “ cannot speak of 
the nameless horror of that awful face?” 5 

‘You have guessed it, 5 I said, with a stifled 
parody of a laugh. 

But Wanless did not appear to be at all 
elated by his success. He smiled with hitter, 
weary scorn, and fluttered over the leaves to 
the next story. ‘I take no credit to myself for 
that discovery/ he proceeded. ‘Here is another 
little thing entitled “ My Uncle Dick. 55 Heavens ! 
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and becomes a model queen of the nursery ever 

same, 
responsible 
With the last word 
s, Wanless hew at me and 
[round.- Strong as I was, I 
his grasp, for the madman 


what awful memories does that hoary kind of 
title conjure up. Let me prophesy again. 
Uncle Dick is a man of money ; he is crusty 
and curt; the hero of the story — written in the 
autobiographical style — wants to marry a cousin 
and the old boy won’t let him. Said old boy 
dies of apoplexy after a fit of passion^ and leaves 
nothing to the narrator but an old deed chest, 
in which are discovered securities of priceless 
value. So they get married, and live happily 
ever after, eh'?’ 

‘Your foresight is really wonderful , 5 I replied. 
c Any one would think that, you had been a 
writer of current fiction yourself . 5 

Wanless glared at me so threateningly that 
I involuntarily moved towards the poker. His 
eyes were filled with horror, hate, and loath- 
ing. 

‘Man, you don’t know what I am. You can- 
not understand what has brought me to my 
present pitiable condition , 5 he hissed. ‘Let us 
carry on the ghastly farce to the end. Here is 
another of your screeds. It is called “The 
Black Bag . 55 I wonder how many thousands of 
tales have been written with the same title? 
Again let us pursue the psychological pro- 
gramme.* The hero is a young man who gets 
into conversation with an engaging stranger in 
a railway carriage. The fascinating one has a 
black bag. When they change carriages, some 
one accosts the stranger, who informs his com- 
panion he is detained by business. Well, he 
delivers the bag at an address in Liverpool. It’s 
always Liverpool, by the way. Well, the police 
arrest the courteous ass, and the bag contains 
an infernal machine. Man, can you deny that 
I am correct?’ 

I couldn’t. My head was bowed with shame. 
Viewing myself in the lurid mirror of those 
dark eyes, I saw myself as others see me. 
Never has an author been so at the mercy of 
Sl a critic before. 

‘ I claim no marvellous foresight , 5 Wanless said 
sternly. ‘Let us try again. Here is another 
story, called “A Strange Coincidence ; 55 need I 
say that it refers to a singular dream of a 
deserted wife,' which makes such ail impression 
upon her, that she telegraphs her husband not 
to go near a certain place at a time named. 
He disregards the warning, and is murdered. 
Again, I will ask you to correct me if I am 
mistaken . 5 

‘Well, you are, this time , 5 I said as cheer- 
fully as possible. ‘The husband refrains, and 
some one mistaken for him is done to death . 5 

This little point in my favour rendered me 
more cheerful I was about to give vent to 


afterwards. But I shall always be the 
It is you and your class who are 
for this : you must die.' 
ringing on his lips 
bore me to the g: 


who dress up old tales, and try to galvanise 
paralytic corpses into life until the gibbering 
dead faces mock us to insanity. Once I deemed 
the world to be fresh and bright ; but tjie 
weary monotony of the novels I craved for 
made me what I am. Make the most of your 
time — you will never leave this room alive. As 
a duty to my fellow-sufferers, I am going to 
rid the world of one scribbling fiend to-night . 5 

I tried to expostulate, but the words died on 
my lips. Wanless bent over me, and gripped my 
throat with convulsive force. The strength of 
despair came hack to me as I realised that we 
were in that solitary place alone, and that my 
life depended upon my own efforts. We rolled 
over and over, but Wanless was always upper- 
most. From time to time I compelled him to 
relinquish his grip; the sudden rush of air to 
my lungs caused me to feel sick and dizzy. 
But the contest was bound to end in one way, 
for, as I became weaker, my antagonist gathered 
fresh vigour. 

‘It is useless , 5 he cried triumphantly. ‘You 
have got to die . 5 

I knew it, but I would not despair. And 
then, as I commenced to fail, there came a 
sound welcome as a voice from heaven—- the 
sound of Bellamy’s step in the hall. He tried 
the door only to find it fast ; he shouted, and 
in response came a feeble gurgle from me. 
Bellamy wasted no further time ; something 
told him that he had arrived in time to pre- 
vent a terrible tragedy. As Bellamy’s whole 
weight broke in the door, Wanless gave me a 
squeeze that caused the countless stars to dance 
and flicker before my eyes. Then sleep, peace- 
ful and childlike. 

When I came to myself again, I was in bed. 
The windows were open, to the breeze, a 
glorious sun was shining, and Bellamy stood 
respectfully before me. On the whole, I felt 
little the worse for my adventure. 

‘ I am extremely sorry for what has happened, 
sir , 5 Bellamy said politely. ‘ The people: here 
know nothing, and I shall esteem it a personal 
favour if you will preserve our secret., I ought, 
perhaps, to have told you, sir . 5 

‘But what on earth is the matter with Mr 
Wanless ? 5 I asked. 

‘ Well, sir , 5 Bellamy said deferentially, ■ my 
master’s name is not Wanless at all. He is Mr 
it in my solitary retreat. Is there no origin- Oultshaw, the critic and essayist, who used to be 

ality in the craft at all? Here it is, in your “reader 55 to Messrs Gilley, the great publishers.; 

volume called <‘ By Mental Telegraph.” The Of course you know him by name, sir. Two 

title explains the story. Oh, I know that years ago, the poor gentleman had brain-fever 

mysterious, slender, beautiful maiden with her from overwork, and lie’s never been the same 
visions and hallucinations but too well; the since. If he has three glasses of wine, he’s 
psychological siren who has driven me to mad- quite mad. Usually, he is harmless enough; 
ness. She recovers when she gets a husband, but when excited, he has a perfectly morbid 
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hatred of magazine writers. He attributes his 
malady to reading the same class of story with 
what 'he calls the same motif over and over 
again. He did not know you by sight, and, 
indeed, mistook your name; but you he holds 
in especial detestation, sir. He would have 
killed you if lie could/ 

C I quite believe that, Bellamy, 5 I replied 
grimly. ‘But you may trust me to say nothing 
about what lias happened. How is your 
patient? 5 

‘Perfectly well this morning, and without a 
notion what took place last night. But on the 
whole, sir, I would respectfully beg to suggest 
that you do not meet again. I don’t suppose 
that you are specially attached to the place, 
and as it agrees with my poor master 5 

‘ Say no more, Bellamy, 5 I replied. ‘ I will 
get away to-day. I came out for quiet and 
rest, and not for midnight adventures. And 
there 5 s a ten-pound note for you, Bellamy, 
with my most grateful thanks. 5 

From that day to this I have seen nothing 
of Wanless, nor am I likely to now, for he 
died last week, and therefore I am at liberty 
to publish this singular story, the moral of 
which is obvious. People say that latterly my 
stories are less trite than they were. Have any 
of you noticed it, may 1 ask ? 5 

READING. 

The inaccuracy which very often troubles us in 
our ordinary speaking, troubles us very often also 
in our ordinary reading. It is a common thing 
to hear in conversation such expressions as : 

‘ That is, 5 6 1 mean, 5 ‘ In other words, 5 or, ‘ It 5 s this 
way, you understand, 5 coming immediately after 
statements which are supposed to convey to us 
the speaker’s meaning. Such expressions show 
I us that the speaker is not pleased with the clear- 
I ness of the statement, and wishes to explain the 
matter further. It is seldom that we come across 
a man whose words have power to paint for us 
with swift, unerring touches the very picture 
which he wishes us to see. Descartes, when 
speaking of the method by which we should 
conduct our thoughts in seeking truth, observes, 
in reference to the accurate use of words, that 
we should never forget to substitute mentally 
for the terms we use the definitions which restrict 
them and explain them. Not many people either 
consciously or unconsciously obey this rule. The 
spread of scientific modes of thinking and ex- 
pression will ultimately rectify the matter. The 
immediate enforcement of the rule would tend 
to quiet life considerably ; many people would 
be practically silent, a result which possibly 
might be attended with advantage. To aim at 
clearness and conciseness of expression is, how- 
ever, open to us all, and every effort in that 
way must be of use to us. 

But it is to Reading, rather than to speaking, 
that we wish to apply the principle involved in 
Descartes 5 rule. Reading seems easier than speak- 
ing, in a sense. When we speak, we are thinkers 
and authors — we must conceive and express ; when 


we read, we seem only recipients, the thinking 
having apparently been done for us already by 
the writer whom we read. This is only partly 
the case. It is an old and true saying that ‘ the 
eye sees what it brings witfy'it the capacity for 
seeing. 5 , We may illustrate this by a parable. 
An unpoetfecal man, having bought for tenpence 
a copy of selections from Browning, and finding 
it hard to comprehend, observed : ‘Well, well, 
what can you expect for tenpence V The appli- 
cation of the principle involved in Descartes 5 rule 
would put a stop to that slim, soulless form of 
reading which we know as ‘skimming. 5 We all 
‘skim, 5 more or less; all, more or less, read on 
as though we were proof-readers for the daily 
press. The words spin past. In many cases the 
eye seems scarcely to do more than to mechani- 
cally note agreements or discrepancies of form, 
and the mind behind the eye feels, that it has 
not altogether managed to take in the meaning 
of the swiftly -passing phrase. The mind reads 
what it has in it the faculty for reading. There 
are minds that, like the little plates used by 
photographers, are sensitive to any the most 
swiftly changing light or shadow of expression. 
Such minds have strong imaginative power, the 
faculty of swift and vivid picturing. But even 
such minds must employ that process of ‘ develop- 
ment 5 we call reflection before these swift impres- 
sions can be fixed and lasting. 

The word ‘reading 5 is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon word rcedan , the first meaning of which 
I is ‘to discern. 5 Words are the symbols of the 
fleeting thought, and it is with those symbols that 
we have to do in reading. The depth of our 
discernment in reading must, therefore, to a very 
great extent depend upon our knowledge of the 
complicated history of associations locked up in 
each important word. The steady use of a good 
etymological dictionary is the thing to be desired. 
A book of this kind is a prism which will decom- 
pose for us the light-rays of language, which are 
words, and show us in them changing hues of 
beauty of which we had hardly dreamed. 


WITH THEE. 

With thee, Sweetheart, I would delight to stroll 
In woody aisles where cool paths loitering go, 
And where the trill of best-remembered birds 
Falls on our ears in cadence soft and low. 

Or down the lazy stream ’mid languorous airs 
Of summer noon ; while scent of fragrant flowers 
Steals o’er us dreaming in our gliding skiff, 

All unaware of the gay-fleeting hours. 

Or I would roam with thee through open fields, 
Where the gray oak in pathos of decay 
Would give us shelter, while we watched the gleam 
Of purple sunset ere it died away. 

Or on the moors, where blue- winged dragonflies 
Float in the shining haze, and the wild bee 
does murmuring by : all places are the same 
If thou, Sweetheart, art only there with me 
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GLASGOW. 

The citizens of what with its population of 
more than three-quarters of a million is un- 
questionably the Second City of the Empire, 
have recently felt a revival of interest in more 
than one important chapter of its history which 
had been forgotten in the rush of material 
advance. The successful exhibition of ‘ Old 
Glasgow/ and the arch geological literature it 
has evoked, suggest above all things the fact 
that ‘Old Glasgow ’ is not so very old after all. 
In neither, certainly, have we the oldest of all 
Glasgows — that Celtic Gleschu or ‘ beloved green 
spot’ which was something more than a memory 
even in the seventeenth century, since e the 
eminent Glasgewe’ is described by Richard 
Franck— ex-Cantab Cromwellian trooper, enthu- 
siastic angler, and extravagant sentimentalist — 
as 4 the nonsuch of Scotland where an English 
florist may pick up a posie.’ It cannot be said 
that there has been brought back to memory 
the Glasgow of the original Cathedral or of 
the original University, of the War of Inde- 
pendence or of the Reformation, of the ‘ wild 
West Whigs,’ or of the most romantic of all 
historical dramas, on the penultimate act of 
which the curtain fell when Mary fled from 
the field of Langside — that Langside which 
nowadays conjures up nothing but decorous and 
prosperous suburbanity. The f 01d Glasgow’ 
which has recently been appealing to the eye, 
the memory, and the imagination, is but the 
germ of that ‘Greater Glasgow’ of to-day, 
whose latest statistician gives 806,085 as ‘the 
population massed within a radius of four 
miles of the Royal Exchange.’ This ‘Greater 
Glasgow’ has inspired its inhabitants with an 
enthusiasm and a pride not without their comic 
side, which have nevertheless had most benefi- 
cent results, and are matched nowhere in the 
United Kingdom, or if anywhere, in Bir- 
mingham alone. 

It is almost as easy to trace the evolution 
of Glasgow as it is to describe its general 


give a word-photograph of the City in five 
minutes. He gloats over its wide, spacious, 
and crowded thoroughfares ; its numerous and 
attractive shop-fronts ; the superb service of 
trains and steamboats which makes it the 
‘ easiest town in the world to get out of the 
superabundant activity and liberal hospitality 
of its citizens, and the ambition and energy of ! 
its Corporation. He will tell you that when 
the Town Council have brought to perfection 
the system of tramways which they have taken 
into their own hands, and when the two great 
enterprises for bringing its various divisions 
together — the Underground Railway and the 
Subway— have been completed, Glasgow will be 
not only ‘the easiest town to get out of,’ but 
the easiest to travel in, instead of being as at 
present the most difficult after London. He 
will point to its rehabilitated and marvellously 
complete Cathedral with its memories of Jocelyn 
and Wishart and the War of Independence, 
as evidence that the civic pride which is still 
the most notable feature of Glasgow must have 
from the first been strong, since it was power- 
ful enough to save the building from an icono- 
clastic and fanatical mob. He will point to 
the new and stately pile of University build- 
ings, which from their site on Gilmore-hilL 
command on one side a view of the city, and 
on another a prospect of ,the finest and most 
varied scenery in Scotland, as proof that 
Glasgow wealth is still the nursing mother of 
Glasgow culture. But the American tourist, if 
he has as keen an eye to the strength and the 
I weakness of ' Glasgow as Mr Albert Shaw, 
who recently visited it, and gave it a position 
of superiority to many cities even in his own 
United States, in respect at all events of 
municipal administration, will also point to the 
dark side of the picture. If the. Clyde has 
brought wealth to Glasgow, it has also brought 
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of London, and odours that suggest not Araby is well marked by Thomas Tucker, who re- 

the Blest, but the pestilence that w T alketh at ported to Cromwell’s government in 1655 on the 

noon-day. If Glasgow is the city of energy, state of Scotland with a view to its incorpo- 

liberality, and landscapes, it is also the city of ration with the English Commonwealth. He 

one-roomed and two-roomed houses, occupied by repeats the idea and almost the words of Har- 
viee, squalor, and misery, of a high death- dyng when he describes ‘Gljfsgowe’ as ‘a very 
rate, of black smoke, and of the rain that neate burghe tonne lyeing upon the bankes of 
raineth every day. the river Cfliyde, 5 and as ‘seated in a pleasant 

No doubt the citizens of Glasgow are, with that and fruitful soyle.’ But he goes further, and 
public spirit which has always animated them, presents us with the embryo of the Glasgow of 
grappling as best they can with the problems to-day in his allusion to its trade : ‘ The in- 
that the very growth and prosperity of their habitants (all but the students of the colledge 
city have brought them face to face with— have, which is here) are traders and dealers ; some 
indeed, created. c Rookeries ■ and slums are for Ireland with small smiddy coales, in open 
being assailed. Dr Russell, the officer of public boates, from foure to ten tonnes, from whence 
health for the City, in a brochure upon the they bring hoopes, barrell-staves, meale, oates, 
results of the census of 1891, demonstrates and butter ; some from France with plad- 
that ‘the proportion of the total population ding, coales, and herring (of which there is a 
living in houses of one room has fallen rapidly great fishing yearly in the Westerne Sea), for 
since 1871, and is now lower than it has ever which they return salt, pepper, rosin, and 
been;’ although he has to admit that, while of prunes ; some to Norway for timber ; and 
the larger towns of Scotland Glasgow has the every one with theyr neighbours the High- 
smallest average dwelling-house with most per- landers, who come hither from the isles and 
sons per room, Edinburgh has the smallest westerne parts ; in summer by the Mul of 

house with fewest persons per room. Last Cantyre, and in winter by the Tarban [Tar- 

f ear, regulations regarding the ‘emission’ of bert] to the head of the Loguh Fyn (which is 

lack smoke from factory chimneys have been a sma ll neck of sandy land, over which they 

issued of such stringency that some manufac- usually draw theyr small boates into the Firth 
turers say they are positively harassing and a t Dunbarton), and soe passe up in the Cluyde 
calculated to drive manufactures from Glasgow ; with pladding, dry hides, goat, kid, and deere 
and the first stage has been reached in the skyns, which they sell, and purchase with theyr 
great work of the destruction of the city price such commodity es and provisions as they 
sewage, which, finding, its way into the Clyde, stand in neede of from time to time.’ Have 
has converted a portion of it into an open we not here the germ — and something more — 
drain. But it will take several years before 0 f that justifiable pride which made Burns’s 
even the energy and well-regulated ambition of contemporary, Mayne, of Siller Gun fame, sing 
the City Fathers, and the not less public- thus, realistically rather than tunefully, of Glas- 
spirited private citizens of Glasgow, can restore g 0W , when he was apprentice to Andrew Foulis, 
it and its river to even a semblance of their the famous printer to the University 1 ? 
early beauty and sweetness. As for the social 

question, which is probably more appalling in Hence Commerce spreads lier sails to a’ 

Glasgow than in any other cities' of the The Indies and America. 

..rid „ilh tie of Wo. M. rawfctoSSSS?* 

and New York, are we a whit nearer its solu- On bony Clyde, 

tion than when John Bright, many years ago 

in the Corn Exchange, Edinburgh, declared It is, of course, in the accounts of travellers 
that the great political difficulty of the future in Scotland during the last century that the 
was how to reach those ‘moral depths deeper evolution of Glasgow is most easily marked.’ 
than ever Atlantic cable fathomed, and to bring It was a wise instinct which made its citizens, 
from thence misery’s sons and daughters, and in the time of the Commonwealth, strive to 
the multitude that are ready to perish V. bring about a Union between England and 

As for the development of Glasgow — that Scotland. The Union, when it was actually 

Glasgow which the late Mr Robert Louis Steven- accomplished, made the fortune of Glasgow, 
son differentiated from other civic communities This was foreseen by Defoe, who was an active 
in Scotland as ‘chief city of Scottish men’ agent in promoting the great step which has 
— has it not been unfolded as in a panorama brought such blessings to both countries. In 
by a succession of travellers from John Har- his Tour, published in 1726, he writes of the 
dyng to Dorothy Wordsworth ? Harclyng, Glasgow merchants with all the satisfaction of 
whose grotesque Chronicle in Metre was pub- - a prophet who has seen his prediction fulfilled: 
lislxed in the time of James I, and covers ‘The Union has, indeed, answered its end to 
the • period 6 from the first beginning of Eng- them more than to any other Part of the King- 

lande unto the reign of Edward IV./ looks dom, for as the Union opened the door to the 

upon certain portions of Scotland as victualling Scots into our American colonies, the Glasgow 
grounds for English armies, and contemplates merchants presently embraced the opportunity, 
‘ Glasgew ’ with the eye of a Bluclier as an and though, at its first concerting, the Rabble 
excellent place to sack. But ; he photographed made a formidable effort to prevent it, yet 
it for all time when he described it as afterwards they knew better when they found 

A goodly cy tec and universitee, the great Increase of their Trade by it.’ But 

Where plentiful! is the countree also, there can be no question that the citizens of 
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after the confirmation by Parliament in 1672 Bay, being appreciated by the busy citizens 
of the ‘letter of Guildry,’ which put an end to of Glasgow. ‘Largs/ says Lettiee, a young 
the disputes between the Merchants’ and Trades’ Oxonian who visited Glasgow in 1792, and 
Guilds, prepared the way for the Union. Defoe is quoted, like Macky, at some length, by Dr 
testifies that Glasgow is ‘one of the cleanliest, Colville, ‘not long ago the scene of great fairs 
most beautiful, and best-built cities in Great for the disposal of Highland stock, is now 
Britain.’ Almost the same word% are used by resorted to in summer for sea-bathing.’ Of 
John Macky, a political agent, who was in Wemyss Bay he writes: ‘Here Glasgow mer- 
Scotland shortly after the Jacobite rising of chants have built each a neat white house, one 
1715, and who published an account of his tour joining the other, and making, in fact, a single 
in 1723. ‘Glasgow,’ he says, ‘is the beautifullest villa with a green lawn spread out before it to 
little city I have seen in Britain. It stands the water’s edge, adorned with parterres of 
deliciously on the banks of the Clyde, over flowers, and backed with wood and winding 
which there is a fair stone bridge of eight arches.’ 'walks on the rising ground. Hither they retire, 
At this time, according to Dr James Colville with their families, from their city and its busy 
and Dr David Murray, who have recently in- hum for the summer season.’ 
vestigated the condition of their city during the The century that has elapsed since Lettiee 
early portion of last century, its population was saw Glasgow at work and at play has no 
less than 14,000, and its rental £8000. ‘The doubt witnessed wonders. Its population, which 
house-rent of a countess was £9, while in the then was sixty-seven thousand, as against Edin- 
same building the wives of two lairds paid rents burgh with its seventy thousand, has been 
of £6, 13s. 4d. and £5, 10s. respectively.’ Macky multiplied twelve times. The deepening of the 
declares Glasgow to be ‘a place of the greatest Clyde has since, by making Glasgow a port, 
trade in the Kingdom, especially to the Planta- rendered it independent of Alloa or even of 
t ions, from whence they have 20 or 30 sail of Greenock. At enormous cost, a narrow river 
ships every year, laden with tobacco and sugar.’ which to the end of the 18th century could be 
It is rather odd, however, to find that at waded across, now admits huge sea-going ships: 
this time the men of Glasgow did not confine Henry Bell’s Comet, first of trading steamers in 
their attentions to the Clyde, for we learn the Old World, began to ply between Glasgow 
that ‘ they are purchasing a harbour on the and Greenock in 1812. Steamboats and railways 
Frith near Alloa, to which they have hut have made Largs, Rothesay, Wemyss Bay, Dunoon 
twelve miles of land, and then they can reship — the whole, indeed of the west coast-— the sum- 
their sugars and tobacco for Holland, Ger- mer-resorts of the Glasgow middle-class. The 

many, and the Baltic, without being at the working-man of Glasgow may, by the expendi- 
trouble of sailing round England or Scotland.’ ture of half-a-crown, command, in half-an-hour, 
In connection with the rapid progress made the finest scenery in Scotland. Were Bailie 
by Glasgow as a consequence of the Union, it Nieol Jarvie to revisit his native city, he 
‘should never be forgotten,’ writes Dr Colville, would find that his beloved Saltmarket had 
in his recent interesting and valuable mono- been eclipsed by Sauchiehall Street and Buch- 
graph on eighteenth-century visitors to the City, anan Street, and that its special ‘ comforts ’ were 
‘that the founders of ‘Glasgow trade were four accounted vulgar; while his cateran cousin 
young men whose combined capital was not would discover that his Loch Lomond fastnesses 
£10,000. They were Cunningham of Lainshaw, had become the picnicking ground of Sunday- 
Spiers of Elderslie, Glassford of Dougaldstown, school children from Gorbals or Argyle Street 
and Bifcchie of Busby. Their estates were But in its general characteristics, and in the 

bought out of the wealth they acquired.’ temper and ambitions of its citizens, Glasgow 

The view of Glasgow taken by Defoe, Macky, remains what it was in Hardyng’s day. 
and Captain Burt — the Burt whom Macaulay The remarkable combination of restless energy 
has immortalised — we find repeated by later and fatalism which, in the literary cant oi 
travellers, such as the Welshman Pennant, who the day, is known as fin de siecle, is evidently 

says of the city in 1772 that it is ‘ the best to have its influence in Glasgow as elsewhere. 


and linens were already largely made ; bleach- recr 
ing and calico-printing date from early in last aim* 
century, -and the Turkey-red industry from the plat 
end of it. And it was in Glasgow, shortly after Glas 
the middle of the century, that James Watt and 
perfected the steam-engine — a discovery by which facil 
Glasgow has profited to the full. its < 
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distanced in this most important of sanitary always a risk that regulation of this kind may 
respects even by Manchester. A new Aqueduct lead to moral coercion. What with the various 
from Loch Katrine is being built) and accord- Committees, Trusts, and other bodies which 
ing to the present Lord Provost’s rdsumd of the look after genuine public interests such as the 
work done by the Town Council during 1894, City Improvements, and the various questions 
‘the anticipation is that the entire works that are conjured up 'by ‘The River, 5 Glasgow 
embraced in the present extension of the Loch seems to mapy outsiders to have quite enough 
Katrine Water Supply will be completed in of enterprises on hand to occupy fully even 
about six years from now (say, by the year its energies for the next dozen years. The con- 
1900), and that they will add one-half to the centration of these energies appears now to be 
quantity presently available, increasing that to at least as necessary, as their extension. . The 
almost sixty-five million gallons per day. 5 familiar paradox which sums up the history 

Within the past ten years, six new bridges of Glasgow and the West of Scotland — ‘The 
across the Kelvin and the Clyde have either Clyde has made Glasgow, and Glasgow has made 
been opened or decided upon. The most import- the Clyde 5 — is as true as ever it was. The out- 
ant — that which is to take the place of Telford’s put of the Clyde last year proves, that it still 
historic Glasgow Bridge — will probably be com- occupies its old position of pre-eminence as the 
pleted by 1899, first shipbuilding centre in the Kingdom, send- 

The consolidation of the City and its suburbs in<^ out on all the waters of the globe the largest, 
lias been greatly advanced by the formation swiftest, and finest steam-ships afloat. But will 
of what is popularly known as ‘Greater Glas- the dream of a purified Glasgow and a puri- 
gow.’ There seems every reason to believe that, fled Clyde be realised before the twentieth 
before the century is over, it will be com- century begins to run its course? 

pleted by the inclusion within the city of 

the three still out-standing burghs of Govan, 

Partick, and Kinning Park, with their popula- THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO* 
tion of nearly 120,000. Of late years, a strenuous . 7V . ' 

effort has been made to rid Glasgow of the' chapter ii. ( continued ). 

reproach so often levelled, against it of being, It was midnight when Duke Paul and Antonio 
like most busy commercial communities, in- reached the plain : the moon, till now hidden 
different to art and refinement. It remains to by the mountains, shone on them, and seeing 
be seen whether the enthusiasm for music which Antonio’s face more plainly, Paul cried, half in 
has. led to the formation of a Scottish orchestra jest, half in uneasiness, ‘Come, man, look not 
having Glasgow for its headquarters is a passing s0 glum about it ! 5 Tis hut the life of a rogue. 5 
fancy. But the enthusiasm for art, which has ‘Indeed it is no more, 5 said Antonio, and he 

already produced a ‘ Glasgow school,’ that cannot turned his eyes upon Duke Paul. 

, at. the very least he denied the merit of origin- Pan! laughed, but with poor merriment, 

ality, may he relied upon to build, before Whence it came he knew not, but a strange 
the year. 1900, an Art Gallery worthy to he sudden sense of peril and of doom had fallen 
named in the same breath with the City on him. The massive quiet figure of Antonio, 
Chambers and the new University buildings— riding ever close to him, silent, stern, and 
worthy also to be the permanent home of the watchful, oppressed his spirit, 
genuine though imperfectly appreciated art treas- Suddenly Antonio halted and called to Mar- 
ures now in the possession of the Corporation, tolo to bring him a lantern : one hung from 
In regard to one matter — which is, however, Martolo’s saddle, and he brought it, and went 

of the highest importance so far as the intel- back. Then Antonio lit the lantern and gave 

leetual and moral well-being of fclie great mass an ivory tablet to Paul and said to him, ‘Write 

of the public is concerned— Glasgow lags behind me your promise. 5 

Edinburgh. It has several large collections of ‘You distrust ’ me, then? 5 cried Paul in a 
books— the University Library contains one bun- great show of indignation, 
dred and seventy-five thousand volumes, and the « I will not go° till you have written the 

Mitchell Library seventy-five thousand — but it promise. 5 

has no public lending library. Is it encourag- Now Paul was somewhat loth to write the 
mg a vain hope to predict that this deficiency promise, fearing that it should be found on 
will, by the adoption of the Free Libraries Act Antonio’s body before lie could contrive to 

or otherwise, be rectified before the century remove it ; but without it Antonio declared he 

comes to a close? would not go. So Paul wrote, bethinking him- 

In another respect the citizens of Glasgow self that he held safe in his house at home 
are, through their civic representatives, displaying permission from the Duke to seek Antonio and 
' an activity which surpasses that of Birmingham, beguile him to the city, and that with the 
and which may not be without its perils. The witness of this commission he could come off 
movement to municipalise locomotion in Glasgow safe, even though the tablet were found on 
which took shape on the 1st July of last year, Antonio. Taking the peril then, rather than 
when the Corporation began to work the tram- fail, he wrote, setting forth the promises lie 
way system, is. likely to be followed by efforts ma de to Antonio in case (thus he phrased 
in other directions. . . it) of the death of his brother. And he 

At the present moment the public are being delivered the tablet to Antonio; and Antonio, 
agitated over a measure to regulate the . traffic restoring the lantern to Martolo, stowed the 
of the city and almost the life of the citizens, tablet about him, and they set forth again. 

The excellent intentions and good sense of its I 

promoters are beyond all question ; blit there is * Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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As the clock of the tower of the Cathedral, £ Of that I know not, and care not; yet do 
distantly booming in their ears, sounded the not swear it now by Christ’s name if it be not 
hour of two, they came to where the road true. How meant you, my lord, by your 

parted. In one direction it ran level across the brother and your brother’s son V 

plain to the ri^er and the city, and by this Paul licked his lips, for they had gone dry, 
way they must go, if they would come to the and he breathed as a man pants who has run 

secret gate and thence to the Duke’s summer- far and fast. ‘You are three to one,’ he 

house. But the second road left the plain, and hissed. 

mounted the hill that faces the wicket-gate, ‘We shall be but man to man on the top of 

which is now called the Hill of Duke Paul, the hill,’ said Antonio. 

And at the parting of the road, Antonio reined Then suddenly Tommasino spoke unbidden, 
in his horse and sat silent for a great while. ‘There is a priest in the village a mile away,’ 

Again, Paul, scanning his face, was troubled, said he, and there was pity in his voice, 

so that Martolo, who had drawn near, saw him ‘Peace, Tommasino 1 What priest has he 
wipe a drop from his brow. And Paul said, provided for his brother V 

‘For what wait we, Antonio'? Time presses, for And Tommasino said no more; but he turned 

it has gone two o’clock.’ his eyes away from the face of Duke Paul: . 

Then Antonio drew him apart, and fixing his yet when he was an old man, one being in his 
eyes on him, said, ‘What of the child? What company heard him say he dreamed yet of it. 
mean you by the child? How does it profit As for Martolo, he bent his head and crossed 
you that the father die, if the child live?’ himself. 

Paul, deeming that Antonio doubted him Then Paul threw himself on his knees before 

and saw a snare, and holding it better to seem Antonio and prayed him to let him go ; but 
the greatest of villains than to stir suspicion Antonio seemed not to hear him, and stood 
in a man who held him in his hands, smiled silent with folded arms. Yet presently he said, 
cunningly, and answered, ‘The child will grow ‘Take your sword then, my lord. If I fall, 
sickly and pine when his father is not alive these shall not touch you. Thus much I 
to care for him.’ give, though it is more than I have right to 

‘It is enough,’ said Antonio; and again a give.’ 
flush mounted on his face, and died down But Paul would not take his sword, but 

again, and left him pale. For some think he knelt, still beseeching Antonio with tears, and 

would have turned from his purpose, had Paul mingling prayers and curses in a flow of ago- 
meant honestly by the child. I know not. At nisecl words. 

least, the foul murder plotted against the child At last Antonio plucked him from the ground 

made him utterly relentless. and sternly hade him mount the hill ; and find- 

‘Let us go on and end the matter,’ urged ing no help, he set out, his knees shaking be- 

Paul, full of eagerness, and, again, of that neath him, while Antonio followed close upon 
strange uneasiness born of Antonio’s air. him. And thus Tommasino and Martolo watched 

‘Ay, we will go on and finish it,’ said them go till the winding of the path hid them 
Antonio, and with that lie leaped down from his from view, when Martolo fell upon his knees, 
horse. Paul did the like, for it had been agreed and Tommasino drew a breath as though a 

that the others, with the horses, were to await load had rested on his chest. 

Antonio’s return, while the Count and Paul It was but a short way to the summit, but 
went forward on foot : and Tommasino and the path was steep, and the two went slowly, 
Martolo, dismounting also, tied the horses to so that, as they came forth on the top, the 
trees and stood waiting Antonio’s orders. first gleam of dawn caught them in its pale 

‘ Forward !’ cried Paul. light. The city lay gray and drab below 

‘Come, then/ said Antonio, and he turned to them; and the lonely tree that stands to this 
the road that mounted the hill. day npon the hill, swayed in the wind with 

‘It is by the other road we go/ said Paul. mournful murmurings. Paul stumbled and 
‘ It is by this road, 5 said Antonio, and he sank in a heap upon the ground. And Antonio 
raised his hand and made a certain sign, said to him, ‘If you will, pray/ and went and 
whereat the swords of his friends leaped from leaned against the bare trunk of the tree, a little 
their scabbards, and they barred the way, so way apart. But Paul, thinking on man’s 

that Duke Paul could turn nowhere save to mercy, not on God’s, crawled on his knees 

the road that mounted the hill. Then Paul’s across the space between and laid hold of 
face grew long, drawn, and sallow with sudden Antonio’s legs. And he said nothing, but gazed 
fear. ‘What means this?’ he cried. ‘What up at Antonio. And at the silent appeal, 

means this, Antonio?’ Antonio shivered for an instant, but he did 

‘It means, my lord, that you must mount not fly the gaze of Paul’s eyes, but looked | 
the hill with me/ answered Antonio, ‘even to down on him and answered, ‘You must die. 
the top of it, whence a man can see the city.’ Yet there is your sword, and there a free road 
‘But for what?’ , to the city.’ 

‘That this matter may be finished/ said Then Paul let go Antonio’s legs and rose, 
Antonio ; and, coming to Paul, he laid a hand and drew his sword. But his hand was trem- 
on his shoulder and turned him to the path bling, and he could scarce stand. Then Antonio 
up the hill. But Paul, seeing his face and the gave to him a flask that he carried, holding 
swords of Tommasino and Martolo that barred strong waters ; and the wretch, drinking greedily, , 
all escape, seized his hand, saying, ‘ Before God, found some courage, and came suddenly at 
I mean you true, Antonio ! As Christ died for Antonio before Antonio looked for his attack, 

us, I. mean you true, Antonio!’ But the Count eluded him, and drawing his 
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of Paul that which seemed to him right and 
just. 

Long had Duke Yalentine waited for his 
brother in the summer-house, and greatly won- 
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blade, awaited the attack ; and Paul seized 
again the flask that he had flung on the ground, 
and drained it, and, mad now with the fumes, 
rushed at Antonio, shrieking curses and blas- 
phemies. The sun rose on the moment that 
their blades crossed ; and before its rays had 
shone a minute, Antonio had driven his sword 
through the howling wretch’s lung, and Duke 
Paul lay dying on the grassy hill. 

Then Count Antonio stripped off his doublet 
and made a pillow of it for Paul’s head, and 
sat down by him, and wiped his brow, and 
disposed his body with such ease as seemed 
possible. Yet he took no pains to stanch the 
blood or to minister to the wound, for his 
intent was that Paul should die and not live. 
And Paul lay some moments on his back, then 
twisted on his side ; once he flung his legs 
wide and gathered them again under his body, 
and shivered, turning on his hack again : and 
his jaw fell, and he died there on the top of 
the hill. And the Count closed his eyes, and 
sat by him in silence for many minutes ; and 
once lie buried his face in liis hands, and a 
single sob shook him. 

But now it was growing to day, and he rose, 
and took from the Duke’s waist the broad 
silken band that he wore, wrought with golden 
embroidery on a ground of royal blue. Then 
he took Paul in his arms and set him upright 
against the trunk of the tree, and, encircling 
tree and body with the rich scarf, he hound 
the corpse there ; and he took the ivory tablet 
from his belt and tied the ribbon that hung 
through a hole in it to the ribbon of the 
Order of St Frisian, that was round Paul’s 
neck, and he wrote on the tablet, ‘Witness my 
hand — Antonio of Monte Velluto.’ And he 
wiped the blade of his sword long and carefully 
on the grass till it shone pure, clean, and 
bright again. Then he gazed awhile at the 
city, that grew now warm and rich in the in- 
creasing light of the sun, and turned on his 
heel and went down the hill by the way that 
he had come. 

At the foot, Tommasino and Martolo awaited 
him ; and when he came down alone, Martolo 
again signed the cross ; hut Tommasino glanced 
one question, and, finding answer in Antonio’s 
nod, struck his open palm on the quarters of 
Duke Paul’s horse and set it free to go where 
it would ; and tlie horse, being free, started at 
a canter along the road to the city. And 
Antonio mounted and set his face again to- 
wards the hills. Eor awhile he rode alone in 
front ; but when an hour was gone, he called 
to Tommasino, and, on the lad joining him, 
talked with him, not gaily indeed (that could 
not be), yet with calmness and cheerfulness on 
the matters that concerned the band. But 
Paul’s name did not cross his lips ; and the 
manner in which he had dealt with Paul on 
the hill rested unknown till a later time, 
when Count Antonio formally declared it, and 
wrote with his own hand how Duke Paul 
had died. Thus, then, Count Antonio rode 


dered that he came not. And as the morning 
grew and yet Paul came not, the Duke feared 
that in some manner Antonio had detected the 
snare, and that he held Paul a prisoner— for it 
did not enter the Duke’s nynd that Antonio 
would dare to kill liis brother. And when it 
was five o’clock, the Duke, heavy-eyed for 
want of sleep, left the summer-house, and 
having traversed tlie garden, entered his cabi- 
net and flung himself on a couch there ; and 
notwithstanding his uneasiness for his brother, 
being now very drowsy, he fell asleep. But 
before he had slept long, he was roused by 
two of his pages, who ran in crying that Duke 
Paul’s horse had come riderless to the gate of 
the city. And the Duke sprang up, smiting 
his thigh, and crying, ‘If harm has come to 
him, I will not rest till I have Antonio’s head.’ 
So lie mustered a party of his Guards, some on 
horseback and some on foot, and passed with 
all speed out of the city, seeking his brother, 
and vowing vengeance on the insolence of Count 
Antonio. 

But the Duke was not first out of the city ; 
for lie found a stream of townsmen flocking 
across the bridge ; and at the end of the bridge 
was a gathering of men, huddled close round a 
peasant who stood in the centre. The pikeinen 
made a way for His Highness ; and when the 
peasant saw him, he ran to him, and resting 
his hand on the neck of the Duke’s horse, as 
though he could scarce stand alone, he cried, 
pointing with his hand to the hill that rose 
to the west, ‘ The Duke Paul, the Duke Paul ! ’ 
And no more could he say. 

‘Give him a horse, one of you, and let an- 
other lead it, 3 cried the Duke. ‘And forward, 
gentlemen, whither he points ! ’ 

Thus they set forth, and as they went, the 
concourse grew, some overtaking them from 
the city, some who were going on business or 
for their pleasure into the city turning and 
following after the Duke and his company. 
So that a multitude went after Yalentine and 
the peasant, and they rode together at the 
head. And tlie Duke said thrice to the peas- 
ant, ‘What of my brother?’ But the peasant, 
who was an old man, did but point again to 
the hill. 

At the foot of the hill, all that had horses 
left them in charge of the boys who were of 
the party, for the Duke, presaging some fear- 
ful thing, would suffer none but grown men to 
mount with him ; and thus they went forward 
afoot till they reached the grassy summit of 
the hill. And then the peasant sprang in 
front, crying, ‘There, there!’ and all of them 
beheld the body of Duke Paul, bound to the 
tree by the embroidered scarf, his head fallen 
on his breast, and the ivory tablet hanging, 
from the ribbon of the Order of St Prisian. 
And a great silence fell on them all, and 
they stood gazing at the dead Prince. 

But presently Duke Yalentine went forward 
alone ; and he knelt on one knee and bowed 
his head, and kissed his brother’s right hand. 
And a shout of indignation and wrath 
up from all the crowd, and they 
deed is this?’ The Duke 
but rose to his feet and 
ivory tablet; 
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written by Duke Paul ; and lie read what letter was written, 1 God chooses the hand. All 
Paul had written to Antonio; how that he, is well.’ 

the Duke, being dead, Antonio should come And Count Antonio abode still an outlaw in 
to his own again, and wed Lucia, and hold the mountains, and the Lady Lucia mourned in 
foremost place in* the Duchy. And, this read, the city. 

the Duke read also the subscription of Count An- {To be continued.) 

tonio — 4 Witness my hand — Antonio of Monte 

Velluto.’ Then he was very amazed, for T _ TT _ XT ^ 

he had trusted his brother. Yet he did not WINTEJEt CLOTHING, 

refuse the testimony of the ivory tablet or sus- According to statistics, the death-rate is always 
pect any guile or deceit in Antonio. And higher during the winter months. This fact 
he stood dry-eyed, looking on the dead face of may to a cer tain extent in many cases owe its 
Duke Paul. Then, turning round, lie cried in a ori in to imperfee6 clotlling . It is clear i y evi . 
loud voice, so that every man on the hill . f , ° , , , • i/ V 

heard hini, ‘Behold the body of a traitor!’ dent that a large percentage of colds might be 
And men looked on him, and from him to the Voided, and many lives prolonged, il proper 
faces of one another, asking what he meant, garments were worn. The object of clothes as 
But he spoke no other word, and went straight- an influence in preserving health should be to 
way down the hill, and mounted his horse maintain, as far as possible, an equal warmth 
again, and rode hack to the city; and, having of the surface and extremities of the body, and 
come to his Palace, he sent for his little son, whilst conducing to the comfort, promote a free 

and went with him into the cabinet behind the circulation, perspiration, and innervation of all 

great hall, where the two stayed alone together external parts of the system, 
for many hours. And when the child came The healthful operation of clothing is, how- 
forth, he asked none concerning his uncle the ever, not altogether con fined to its property of 
Duke Paul. retaining warmth. The injurious influence of 

Now all the company had followed down from moisture, for example, has also to be guarded 
the hill after the Duke, and no man dared to against. Even the lower animals exhibit many 
touch the body unbidden. Two days passed, interesting facts illustrative of instinct or 
and a great storm came, so that the rain beat natural provisions for adapting their clothing 
on Paul’s face and the lightning blackened it to suit the seasons. It certainly does not say 

But on the third day, when the storm had much for the boasted superiority of man’s 

ceased, the Duke bade the Lieutenant of the reason, when we And that the lower animals, 
Guard to go by night and bring the body of with only instinct for a guide, suffer less from 
Paul: and the Lieutenant and his men flung a the effects of cold, wet, and atmospheric changes 
cloak over the face, and, having thus done, than human beings do. This transpires simply 
brought the body into the city at the break of because common-sense and reason are too fre- 
day : yet the great square was full of folk quently laid aside by foolish habits, the out- 
watcliing in awe and silence. And they took come of vanity, ignorance, and fashion, 
the body to the Cathedral, and buried it under Perhaps the best and most concise plan in 
the wall on the north side in the shade of a dealing with winter clothing will be to consider 
cypress tree, laying a plain flat stone over how the body may well be protected against 

it. And Duke Valentine gave great sums for climatic vicissitudes. We may best guard against 
masses to be said for the repose of his brother’s external colds by wearing such materials of 
soul. Yet there are few men who will go by dress as, by their thickness and low conducting 
night to the Hill of Duke Paul ; and even now power, prevent undue escape of animal heat, 
when I write, there is a man in the city who The most useful for this object are furs and 
has lost his senses and is an idiot : he, they woollen fabrics. The important point to attend 
say, went to the hill on the night of the to as regards winter apparel is unquestionably 
15th of the month wherein Paul died, and that of under-clothing. It should consist of 
came back mumbling things terrible to hear, lamb’s-wool, flannel, knitted Shetland,- or some 
But whether he went because he lacked his woollen material. A thick lamb’s-wool jersey 
senses, or lost his senses by reason of the thing with pants of the same fabric answers the 
he saw when he went, I know not. purpose well. Socks or stockings of a like 

Thus died Duke Paul the traitor. Yet, manufacture, or thick merino, should not be 

though the Duke his brother knew that what neglected. ‘Warm, but light,’ is a maxim ap- 
was done upon him was nothing else than he plicable to most winter garments. 

Lad deserved, and should have suffered had he The principal advantages to be gained from 
been brought alive to justice, he was very woollen under-clothing are twofold. First, 

wroth with Count Antonio, holding it inso- that being porous, it permits of transpiration 
lence that any man should lay hands on one of thrqugh from the skin’s surface, which is very: 
His blood, and, of his own will, execute sent- desirable. Second, that perspiration becomes 
ence upon a criminal of a degree so exalted, absorbed by the woolly fibres, and eventually 
Therefore he sent word to Antonio, that if he evaporates from the outer surface of the clothes, 

caught him, he would hang him on the hill This, however, does not occur if the under- 

; from the branches of the tree to which Antonio clothing is of calico, linen, or even silk, which 
had bound Paul, and would leave his body is proved by the fact that these materials 
there for three times three days. And, this remain damp after sweating. In India and 
message coming to Antonio, he sent one privily other hot countries it is for this reason that 
by night to the gate of the city, who laid out- flannel under- clothing is generally preferred. . 
side the gate a letter for the Duke; and in the Borne people, however, with delicate and 
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sensitive skins are unable to wear lamb’s- wool 
or flannel on account of the irritation they 
sometimes produce. When this is the case, fine 
woollen under- wear, such as the Scotch hosiery, 
may be substituted with advantage, being far 
less likely to cause the troublesome itching I 
at times occasioned by flannel. This is soft 
and elastic, and, having no seams, is Very com- 
fortable to wear. Those who are naturally of a 
4 chilly disposition/ and who are obliged to be 
out of doors in all kinds of weather, will obtain 
great benefit by wearing a chamois leather vest 
over the jersey. Of course, this garment must 
be ventilated by small holes. This is especially 
useful in very cold weather and during long 
journeys. Eor general purposes, however, the 
long-sleeved Cardigan wool waistcoat is prefer- 
able, which may be worn under or over the 
ordinary waistcoat, and is permeable. Chest 
protectors made either of flannel or leather 
are not based on any scientific principle. The 
warmth which they impart is of a local nature, 
whilst the other extremities, left unprotected, 
become cold. The chest and throat are apt to 
be bathed in profuse perspiration, whilst feet 
and hands remain chilly. 

During at least seven months of the year in 
this country, some variety of fleecy under- 
garments is certainly desirable, for the reasons 
previously alluded to. Every person should 
possess a good mackintosh for wet weather and 
snow, against which no better protection can be 
found. The best kind of waterproof is a light, 
well-ventilated Inverness cape, which can with 
ease he placed over any other coat. In order 
to avoid that fruitful source of chills, damp 
feet, a valuable resource may be found in boots 
to which a light india-rubber (not gutta-percha) 
sole is affixed. They not only have the advan- 
tage of keeping the feet dry, but wear longer 
in wet weather. Strong uppers well dubbed 
should of course not be forgotten. 

Warm socks or stockings, according to indi- 
vidual taste, form an important item in winter 
clothing, and should on no account be neglected. 
Truly did Plutarch observe, 4 Keep the head 
cool and feet warm.’ Cold and damp feet are 
a cause of more mischief than is generally 
supposed. There is nothing which can equal 
the much-abused goloshes as a means of pro- 
tecting the feet against the penetration of snow. 
They are now made in great variety, some 
having places for the heels of the boots, which 
make them more sightly and comfortable than 
the old-fashioned ones. 

As regards overcoats, their variety and tex- 
ture are so great that it would be tiresome to 
enumerate them in detail. Suffice it to say, 
when selecting a greatcoat it is well to bear in 
mind that, warmth combined with lightness are 
the most important points. Heavy coats are 
.decidedly objectionable, as their, weight is only 
a useless burden to the wearer, especially when 
exposed to wet. A light warm topcoat answers 
better in every respect, as it permits evapora- 
tion, which those of a denser substance tend to 
impede. The Irish frieze ulsters so much in 
vogue some years past, when rightly understood 
are only suitable for travelling or driving ; but 


for walking they are only burdensome and out 
of place. The same remark equally applies to 
the fur-lined overcoats with which our 4 gilded 
youth’ delight to adorn themselves. 

The use of mufflers in winter has numerous 
advocates both in the medical profession and 
otherwise ; but should the habit be once com- 
menced, it must be continued without inter- 
mission. If this be neglected, a severe cold 
and sore throat will most likely result. 

As a general rule, comforters are better 
avoided, except at night-time, when coming 
out of a heated atmosphere or driving in a 
keen wind. Most people, when adjusting neck- 
wraps, unfortunately leave the throat more or 
less exposed. When worn, they should be 
folded twice round the throat, in order to com- 
pletely protect it, otherwise they are apt to 
occasion more harm than benefit. A collar 
fitting close in front is a valuable substitute for 
a comforter during the winter-time, as it will 
afford complete protection to the throat. 

All suits worn in winter should be thick. 
The best are made of serge or stout tweed 
cloth. If winter waistcoats were lined with 
flannel, the wearer would experience much 
comfort, as the usual thin backs which tailors 
insert do not protect the wearer sufficiently, all 
the warmth being in front, whilst there is very 
little behind. 

A well- fitting flannel belt worn round the 
loins next to the skin will be found invalu- 
able as a preventive against lumbago and chills 
in the loins, to which many persons are pecu- 
liarly susceptible during cold winds. 

Good winter gloves are a matter of no small 
moment to those who study comfort, and are 
desirous of escaping from the irritation and 
pain consequent upon chilblains. Knitted-wool 
gloves or leather lined with fleece are about the 
best for men. Ladies will find the new gloves 
made either of leather or kid lined with silk 
all that can be desired as regards comfort and 
elegance. Most men are accustomed to wear 
white linen shirts throughout the year : this, 
however, is a mistake, as linen tends to prevent 
the escape of insensible perspiration ; a spun 
silk, or, better still, flannel shirt is far superior 
as a preventive against chills. 

Ladies would do well to pay more attention 
to their winter clothes, as the sex are far more 
susceptible of cold than men. All their under- 
garments should be made of the finest Welsh 
flannel cut high at the neck ; but when this 
causes irritation, the under-clothing referred to 
above may then be resorted to, A good felt 
under-skirt, which can now be obtained in any 
colour, should form a portion of every lady’s 
winter attire. A knitted-wool waistcoat will be 
found highly useful if worn under a cloak or 
jacket during the winter season. Tailor-made 
costumes of warm but light cloth are in every 
way superior to any light material or silk. 

Too much care cannot he taken in order to 
protect the throat from cold. The small sable 
furs which are very fashionable answer this 
purpose in every respect. On damp cold days, 
ladies will experience much comfort and benefit 
by wearing a good Shetland veil or fleecy 
‘cloud’ drawn across the mouth. 

It is much to be regretted that women’s boots 
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THE RECOLLECTIONS OF CAPTAIN WILKIE. 


Just at this moment she 
and I had 

hardly time to get my hand with the purse in 
it out of her pocket without detection. It was 
not until she had been gone some time that I 
found out that, in drawing out my hand in 
that hurried manner, the new and ill-fitting ring 


oh was over, 
abruptly to leave the ’bus, 


with the intention of picking her pocket once 
again. She had disappeared, however ; and from 
that day till this I have never set eyes on her. 
To make the matter worse, there was only four- 
pence-half penny in coppers inside the purse. 
Sarve me right for trying to rob such a pretty 
girl ; still, if I had that two hundred quid now, 

I should not he reduced to Good heavens, 

forgive me ! What am I saying ? ' 

He seemed inclined to relapse into silence 
after this ; but I was determined to draw him 
out a little more, if I could possibly manage 
it. ‘There is less personal risk in the branch 
you have been talking of,’ I remarked, ‘ than 
there is in burglary.’ 

!’ he said, warming to his subject once 
‘it is the higher game which is best 
aiming at. — Talk about sport, sir, talk 
about fishing or hunting ! why, it is tame in 
comparison ! Think of the great country-house 


again. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF CAPTAIN 
WILKIE* 


PART II.— CONCLUSION. 

hard lines telling stories against 
self, but this was how it happened. I had 
;ood haul, and invested some of 


‘Well, it 
one’s 

made a rather 
the swag in buying a very fine diamond ring. 
I thought it would be something to fall hack 
upon when all the ready was gone and times 
were hard. I had just purchased it, and was 
going back to my lodgings in the omnibus, 
when, as luck would have it, a very stylishly 
dressed young lady came in and took her seat 
beside me. I didn’t pay much attention to her 
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meddled with. He was a shrewd, cool-headed 
fellow, who had knocked about and 
world, and it seems that he took 
pride in the detection of criminals. However 
we knew nothing of all this at that time, _ 
we set forth hopefully to have a try at the 
house. I 

‘ The reason that made as . p ’ ' ' 

among the rest was that he had a good-for- 
nothing groom, who was a tool in our hands. 

This fellow had drawn up a rough plan of the 
premises for us. The place was pretty well 
locked up and guarded, and the only weak 
point we could see was a certain trap-door, the in 
padlock of which • was broken, and which opened other in blank 
from the roof into one of the lumber-rooms, lives, 

If we could only find any method of reaching at 
the roof, we might force a way securely from matter 
above. We both thought the plan rather a 
good one, and it had a spice of originality 
about it which pleased us. It is not the mere 
jewels or plate, you know, that a good cracks- 
man thinks about. The neatness of the job, 
and his reputation for smartness, are almost as 
important in his eyes. 

‘We had been very quiet for a day or two, 
just to let suspicion die away. Then we set 
out one dark night, Jim and I, and got ctc: 
the avenue railings and up to the house with- 
out meeting a soul. It was blowing 
remember, and the clouds hurrying 

..1— . VX7 . T . -V it . X °~ 


“Yes, sir,” said a voice, and another man 
seen the came from among the bushes. 

special “Just you keep your eye on the roof, will 
yon, while I ride down to the station and fetch 
so up a couple of constables ? — Au revoir , gentle- 
men ! You don’t mind waiting, I suppose?” 
And ColoneL Morley — for it was the owner of 
pick hiin^ out the house himself-- strode off ; and in a few 
minutes we heard the rattle of his horse’s hoofs 
going down the avenue. 

‘Well, sir, we felt precious silly, as you may 
gine. It wasn’t so much having been nabbed 
; bothered us, as the feeling of being caught 
such a simple trap. We looked at each 
k disgust, and then, to save our 
lives, we couldn’t help bursting into laughter 
at our own fix. However, it was no laughing 

— r ; so we set to work going round the 

roof, and seeing if there was a likely water- 
pipe or anything that might give us a chance 
J: escape. We had to give it up as a bad job ; 
so we sat down again, and made up our minds 
to the worst. Suddenly an idea flashed into 
my ^ head, and I groped my way over the roof 
until I felt wood under my feet I bent down, 
and found that the Colonel had actually for- 
gotten to secure the padlock ! You will often 
over notice, as you go through life, that it is the 
—l- shrewdest and most cunning man who falls 
„ hard, I into the most absurd mistakes ; and this was 
T ■■■■ ~ ~ across the an example of it You may guess that we did 

sky. We had a good look at the front of the not lose much time, for we expected to hear the 
house, and then Jim went round to the garden constables every moment We dropped through 
side. _ He came running hack in a minute or into the lumber-room, slipped down-stairs, tore 
two m a great state of delight. “Why, Bill,” open the library slratteri, and were out and 
he said, gripping me by the arm, “there never away before the astonished groom could make 

tht wrf “ bl 0t bl ,?- k ! Ph ® y X e b ® en repairing out what had happened. There wasn’t time 
the roof or something, and they ve left the enough to take any little souvenir with us 
ladder standing. We went round together, and worse luck. I should have liked to have seen 
above r Y aS tbe la f der towering the Colonel’s face when he came back with the 

fV e , °-" r heads > and .? ne or two / labourers’ constables and found that the birds were flown.’ 
wa ? I 5 !? S , bout ’. which , showed that some ‘Did you ever come across the Colonel a-min!’ 
work had been going on during the day. We I asked. ° ' 

was LIT J°A r ° lmd ’ Vf -f hat e ?? rytbin S , ‘Vw; we skinned him of every bit of plate 
7 a , tlle " we ® bmb ® d U P. J«n first, he had, down to the salt-spoons, a few years 

and I after him. We got to the top, and were later. It was partly out of revenge, you see 

Wa S u n - the - slat f’ baV1 “ S 1 blt of a breather > that we did it It was a very well-managed 

r U Can faDCy and daring tbin 8> one blst I ever saw, 

our feelings to see the ladder that we came up and all done in open daylight too.’ 

tl y ® ud 4® n l y st , and straight up in the air, and ‘How in the world did you do it?’ I asked 

then slowly descend until it rested in -the ‘Well, there were three of us in it— Tim 1 

ha ve* d ’ be ^ w .1 we hoped it might one; and we set about it in this way. We 

have slipped, though that was bad enough ; but wanted to begin by getting the Colonel out of 

“Hullo h£ ^n t t 1 he t re d ” a c?- Ut l 0Ut T he ^, tbe W’ 80 1 wrote him a note Purporting to 
'R,nL l v ^ ed a vol< ?® fro “ below - come from Squire Brotherwick, who lived about 
tw wl <>« heads over the edge, and ten miles away, and was not always on the 
mol-p Ant a - man ’ 4 resseti i 88 far as we could best of terms with the master of Morley Hall 
i’ t ® venui g dress, and standing m I dressed myself up as a groom and delivered 

th ‘‘H>dli la ” 0 ii lle i gl T S i P 0t '- W ® bept q , Ulet tbe llt)te myself - It; was to the effect that the 

Hullo, lie shouted again. How do you Squire thought he was able to lav his hind* 

i 6 *\ ?^ urs ^ ves * comfortable, eh? Ha! on the scoundrels who had escaped from the 

ha ! You London rogues thought we were green Colonel a couple of years before P and that if 

‘We CO hoD ry i fl . W1 J a i 8 r U ' ,° P TT n0W? ” tbe O°lonel would rid y e over, they would have 

^ though _ feeling pretty little difficulty in securing them I was sure 

considerably small, as you may nnagme. that this would have the desired effect • so after 

“tv? s T al n Sht; I see you, lie continued, handing it in, and remarking that I was the 

, Y hy I 1 Ilav . e bee . n waiting behind that lilac Squire’s groom, I walked off a«ain as if on the 
ush every night for the last week, expecting way back to my master’s. ° ’ 

mlLrLi 1 kn i eW yoU c ° uldlpfc , resist 8 0iu g ‘After getting out of sight of the house I 
up that ladder when you found the windows crouched down behind a hed«e • and ns T ev 

were too much for you.-Joe ! Joel” pected, in less than a quarter of an hour the 


of 
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Colonel came swinging past me on liis chestnut 
mare. Now, there is another accomplishment I 
possess which I have not mentioned to you 
jret, and that is, that I can copy any hand- 
writing that I see* It is a very easy trick to 
pick up, if you only give your mind to it. I 
happened to have come across on# of Colonel 
Morley’s letters some days before, and I can 
write so that even now I defy an expert to 
detect a difference between the hands. This 
was a great assistance to me now, for I tore a 
leaf out of my pocket-book and w 7 rote some- 
thing to this effect : 

“As Squire Brotherwick has seen some sus- 
picious characters about, and the house may be 
attempted again, I have sent down to the bank, 
and ordered them to send up their bank-cart 
to convey the whole of the plate to a place of 
safety. It will save us a good deal of anxiety 
to know that it is in absolute security. Have 
it packed up and ready, and give the bearer 
a glass of beer.” 

£ Having composed this precious epistle, I 
addressed it to the butler, and carried it back 
to the Hall, saying that their master had over- 
taken me on the way and asked me to deliver 
it, I was taken in and made much of down- 
stairs ; while a great packing-case was dragged 
into the hall, and the plate stowed away 
among cotton-wool and stuffing. It was nearly 
ready, when I heard the sound of wheels upon 
the gravel, and sauntered round just in time to 
see a business-like closed car drive up to the 
door. One of my pals was sitting very de- 
murely on the box ; while Jim, with an official- 
looking liat, sprang out and bustled into the hall. 

“ Now, then,” I heard him say, “ look sharp ! 
What’s for the bank 1 ? Come on!” 

“Wait a minute, sir,” said the butler. 

“Can’t wait. There’s a panic all over the 
country, and they are clamouring for us every- 
where. Must drive on to Lord Blackbury’s 
place, unless you are ready.” 

“ Don’t go, sir ! ” pleaded the butler. “ There 3 s 
only this one rope to tie. — There ; it is ready 
now. You’ll look after if, won’t you?’ 

“That we will. You’ll never have any more 
trouble with it now,” said Jim, helping to push 
the great case into the car. 

“ I think I had better go with you and see 
it stowed away in the bank,” said the butler. 

“All right!” said Jim, nothing abashed. 
“You can’t come in the car, though, for Lord 
Blackbury’s box will take up all the spare 
room. — Let’s see — it’s twelve o’clock now. Well, 
you be waiting at the bank door at half-past 
one, and you will just catch us.” 

“All right — half-past one,” said the butler. 

“ Good-day l” cried my chum ; and away 
went the car, while I made a hit of a short 
cut and caught it round a turn of the roach 
We drove right off into the next county, got 
a down-train to London; and before midnight, 
the Colonel’s silver was fused into a solid lump.’ 

I could not help laughing at the versatility 


put on his overcoat and gave other signs of 
being near the end of his journey. ‘You are 
going on to Dover?’ he said. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘For the Continent?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘How long do you intend to travel?’ 

‘Only for a week or so.’ 

‘Well, 1 must leave you here. You will 
remember my name, won’t you? John Wilkie, 
I am pleased to have met you. — Is my umbrella 
behind you?’ he added, stretching across. — ‘No; 
I beg your pardon. Here it is in the corner;’ 
and with an affable smile, the ex -cracksman, 
stepped out, bowed, and disappeared among the 
crowd upon the platform. 

I lit another cigar, laughed as I thought of 
my late companion, and lifted up the Times , 
which he had left .behind him. The bell had 
rung, the wheels were already revolving, when, 
to my astonishment, a pallid face looked in at 
me through the window. It was so contorted 
and agitated, that I hardly recognised the feat- 
ures which I had been gazing upon during the 
last couple of hours. ‘Here, take it,’ he said — 
‘ take it. It ’s hardly worth my while to rob you 
of seven pounds four shillings ; but I couldn’t 
resist once more trying my hand and he flung 
something into the carriage and disappeared. 

It was. my old leather purse, with my return 
ticket, and the whole of my travelling ex- 
penses. How he had taken it he knows best 
himself ; I suppose it was while he was bending 
over in search of an imaginary umbrella. His 
newly re-awakened conscience had then pricked 
him, so that he had been driven to instant 


succee 


best,’ he answered. 

xxt tins point tne t 
symptoms of slowing dov 
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’ About two years ago some excitement was the Pittsburgh Despatch of the manner in which 
caused' by the rumour that a new advertising rats, as well as cats, have been made to adapt 
horror was imminent in the shape of letters themselves to new conditions of existence. At 
projected upon the sky at night by means of the cold-storage warehouses at Pittsburgh, mice 
a powerful optical apparatus. Happily, the and rats were originally unknown, the tempera- 
idea turned out to be quite impracticable, ture being too low for them*. But after a few 
although experiments were made with a power- months, rate appeared, and they were clothed 
ful electric search-light. But the idea, in a in long ancf thick fur, Nature having presented 
modified form, has since come forward, and them with ‘greatcoats’ to meet the rigours of a 
proves to be only a mitigated evil. At Charing temperature far below the freezing-point. Cats 
Cross, London, which has been described as the were now turned into the rooms to try con- 
finest site in Europe, a projecting lantern has elusions with the rats; but the poor creatures 
been erected, which every night throws lumin- pined and died. Presently, a cat with unusually 
ous advertisements not only upon the National thick fur was found, which survived the ordeal, 
Gallery, but upon the adjoining facade of St and by careful attention, a litter of kittens was 
Martin’s Church. This impertinent offence is reared. By this means a number of cold-proof 
such a new one that -the authorities are power- cats have been distributed among the storage- 
| less to prevent fit, and it will probably be houses, cats which, curiously enough, cannot 
necessary to obtain a special Act of Parliament live in the open air during the hot season, 
to abate what is both a scandal and a nuisance. In a recent lecture at the London Institution 
An American technical . journal has been on Electro-motors, Professor Sylvanus Thomp- 
publishing some figures with reference to the son pointed out their great advantage in many 
economy of covering steam-pipes. Experiment situations over steam-engines. He alluded to 
shows that the waste of heat in using one hun- the fact that many forms of rotary steam-engine 
dred feet of two-inch pipe uncovered, which had been devised, but all were unsatisfactory, 
conveys steam at from .seventy to eighty pounds The electric motor is a rotary machine, and 
pressure, for one year of three thousand work- does away with the great fault of the steam- 
ing hours, costs^ sixty-four shillings and sixpence engine — namely, the reciprocating action of the 
with coal at eight shillings and fourpence per pistons. A large number of electric motors are 
ton. By using the least efficient of insulated now at work in our various towns and cities, 
coverings, this loss is reduced to about one- and it is certain that where the current can be 
fourth that amount ; and with the best procur- obtained from the public mains their use repre- 
able, to about ten shillings per year. Other ex- sents a great economy when compared with 
perimenters have made out the . loss incurred either steam or gas engines, 
by using uncovered or inefficiently covered In a course of lectures on Diphtheria, Dr 
Steam-pipes to be considerably more than that Lennox Browne stated that bacteriological re- 
above indicated, and the truth probably lies search had proved that about forty per cent, of 
between the two estimates ; for usually a steam- cases believed to be diphtheritic were not so, and 
pipe is under pressure more than ten hours a he advised practitioners to use every means 
day, and coal cannot always be had for as low available to differentiate the true from the false, 
a price as that quoted.. However, the matter is He also gave the history of a number of cases 
worth attention, especially at a season of the sent for treatment as diphtheria, showing on 
year when loss from such a cause is naturally the lantern screen enlarged drawings of the 
at vr tS . . . throat, taken at the bedside of each patient, 

Mr J. H. Myers is the inventor of the Voting together with photo-micrographs, illustrating the 
Machine, which there is every reason to believe results of bacteriological examination. In this 
will take the place of the complex and ex pen- way it was shown that bedside diagnosis cannot 
sive arrangements now necessary for elections be relied upon in these cases until it has been 
in America — and possibly in process of time in corroborated by the microscope, 
this country too. The machine takes the form Mr Morris, assistant-director of Kew Gardens, 
of a sheet-iron cabinet five feet square and lecturing at the London Institution on some 
seven feet high, with an entrance . and exit door curiosities of tropical plant-life, said that among 
for the voter. Upon entering tMs cabinet, the these were the pearls found occasionally in the 
voter finds himself confronted by a series of cocoa-nut palm of the Philippine Islands, pearls 
knobs in parallel lines, each row being devoted which, like those of the ocean, are composed of 
to the candidates of any particular party-the carbonate of lime. The bamboo, too, yields 
name of each candidate, printed in the party another precious product in the shape of true 
colours, being attached to each knob. By pull- opals, which are found in its joints. In each 
mg a lever at the top of a column of knobs, case, this mineral matter is of course obtained 
one vote is cast for every candidate of a party, from the soil. The natives of the Celebes use 
while by the same movement all other knobs these vegetable opals as amulets and charms 
and levers are locked, but are released and against disease. Deposits of stony matter are 
ready for the next voter^ by the action of by no means uncommon in trees, and Sir F 
opening and dosing the exit door. The knobs Abel has recorded that lie found in a tree in 
situate counters such as are attached to print- India a slab of limestone eight feet lon^. It is 
mg and other machines so as to keep a check known, too, that much of the teak which comes 
on the work don& The cost of the . voting to us from Burma has to be rejected on account 
machine is about fifty pounds, which is very of the stony matter which it contains playing 
little when compared with the usual expenses such havoc with the tools brought to bear upon 
ot flection., .. it Many other curiosities of vegetable life were 

An interesting account recently appeared m referred to in Mr Morris’s interesting lecture. 
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It has recently A been affirmed by a French 
scientific authority that the resuscitation of a 

is possible 
ed as one rescued from 
if the current, such as 
caused actual destrue- 
n be little hope of 
)ck very often causes 
Rich ’ if taken in 
per treatment. We 
that the recognised 


Lpparently killed, by electricity 
if the i 
drowning 

that of lightning-flash, li 
tion of tissue, there 
recovery ; but electric i 
suspended animation, 


a new method of fruit preservation. The 
method is a simple one, and consists in sealing 
the fruit hermetically in an atmosphere of 
carbonic acid gas, without the aid of ice, refrig- 
erator, or any other apparatus. If this system 
be as successful as it is reported to be, it will 
certainly revolutionise the trade' in tinned fruits, 
and possibly other edibles. It will also render 
possible the exportation from India and other 
distant countries of fruits which most Euro- 
peans have never seen or heard of. We must 
wait for further details before we draw too 
largely upon the pleasures of anticipation. 

At the Stanley show at the Agricultural Hall, 
London, an exhibition to which all cyclists look 
forward with interest, the great novelty was the 
Bamboo Cycle exhibited by the Bamboo Cycle 
Company of Wolverhampton. In lightness, as 
well as in durability, bamboo compares favour- 
ably with the best steel ; and when, as in the 
present case, it is associated with aluminium, we 
have combined two of the lightest of construc- 
tive materials. Whether the bamboo cycle will 
really prove a rival to the modern steel horse, 
which has accomplished such wonders, is a 
matter which at present it is impossible to 
forecast. But the introduction of bamboo in 
the construction of the machine is interesting 
and worthy of record. 

The velocipede tax in France produced last 
year, it appears, no less a sum than 950,000 
francs (£38,000), for 132,276 cycles. There was, 
besides, a sum of 1,400,000 francs (£56,000) 
exacted from 4957 cyclist clubs, with 283,380 
members. In the same year the dog tax in 


chiefly in establishing respiration by artificial* 
means, helped by the administration of oxygen 
gas. This gas is now readily obtainable com- 
mercially in all large towns. 

A new vehicle has lately appeared in the 
London streets which reminds -one of the once 
fashionable sedan-chair ; hut the resemblance is 
confined to the cab or body of the carriage. 
Shafts it has none, for either horses or men ; 
but it has three bicycle wheels, one in front 
and two behind, which are driven by the foot- 

power of two men, the occupants of the 

vehicle taking no part in its propulsion. 

Mr J. W. Swan, whose name is so well 

known in conjunction with that of Edison in 
connection with the glow-lamp patents, recently 
presented to the Royal Society — of which he 
lias been created a Fellow — a specimen of gold- 
leaf which is about ten times thinner than 
that produced by the goldbeater. The process 
adopted in securing this .fairy-like web of 
metal is to cover copper foil with a thin 


ons British Railway Company. It consists of a 
s a number of steel rings knit together, upon 
in which a strong tension is put, resembling in 
iere general construction the wire-wove mattresses 
lie- which are now in such common use. Such a 
on,’ seat promises durability and comfort during 
,tes. a long railway journey, and it will be invulner- 
the able to the assaults of those curiously constituted 
iere mortals who take delight in "cutting the cushions 
nee in ordinary use in railway carriages, 
ible Beavers, once plentiful all over Germany, 
the seem now to be found only in one circum- 
.son scribed area — namely, in four forests on the 
ime middle Elbe, between a point a little above 
of Wittenberg to near Magdeburg. Some of them 
trie are in Prussian territory, some in the Duchy of 
tely Anhalt; and though strictly preserved by both 
)on, governments, they' are decreasing in numbers* 
to An elaborate study by Dr Friedrich enumerates 
li a in all one hundred and eight inhabited clams, 
case some with only one or two beavers ; so that 
ally in all probability this interesting animal will, 
one soon he quite extinct so far as Germany is 
ious concerned. 

eful The Council of the Imperial Institute at 
em- South Kensington have announced that a 
ling special Exhibition of Photography in its rela- 
but tion to the arts, sciences, and industries will 
ntil be held in that building next summer. The 
lain exhibits will be grouped under seven divisions, 
rom The first will comprise the History of Photo- 
graphy and examples of early processes ; the 


time the allegation was almost impose 
refutation. But a case of high voltage 
shock, from which the victim ult 
recovered, has recently been reported 
from which it would appear that, cont 
well-established belief, the recipient of 
shock feels no pain whatever. In tl 
referred to, a middle-aged man accic 
received the full force of a current 
thousand volts. He was rendered unc< 
for some hours, but eventually under 
medical treatment was restored. He 
bered everything up to the time of f 
the wires which had caused the troub 
from that time his memory was a blar 
he woke up from his torpor. The on 
was what he now for the first time fe 
the burns upon his skin. 
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second "being devoted to Artistic Photography, 
and will include a representative exhibition of 
all schools. Division three will be devoted to 
Photography as an Industry, and will deal 
principally with the apparatus used in the art. 
Processes in operation, including the production 
of portraits by natural and artificial light, will 
be included here. Division four will embrace 
Photography in its Application to various 

Industries. Division five will he devoted to 
Photography as the Handmaid to various 

branches of Science ; and division six will deal 
with its Importance to Education. The remain- 
ing division will embrace miscellaneous applica- 
tions of photography. 

( The Senses and Intelligence of Animals 9 
formed the subject of an interesting lecture 
given recently by Sir John Lubbock at 'the 
Working Men’s College, London. The lecturer 
asserted that it was still a doubtful point 

whether ants could hear ; he had tried them 

with $ great variety of sounds, but the insects 
never gave the slightest indication of hearing 
them. It was also certain that bees were not 
susceptible to ordinary tones of sound, and 
lie therefore thought that the custom of ‘tang- 
ing, 5 which was popularly supposed to help 
towards the swarming of bees, was quite useless. 
The custom probably arose from an idea of 
giving notice to neighbours that a swarm was 
loose. Possibly both bees and ants could hear 
the higher overtones which were beyond the 
range of human hearing. With regard to 
vision in insects, it was certain that bees could 
distinguish colours, and that blue was their 
favourite ; ants were also sensible to colour, and 
were able to distinguish tlie ultra-violet rays 
of the spectrum which were invisible to human 
beings. Sir John Lubbock pleaded that tlie 
practice of arranging stuffed birds and beasts 
in glass cases, and insects in cabinets, should 
merely be the preliminary of a more exhaustive 
study of the living creatures. We should en- 
deavour to ascertain their relations and adapta- 
tions to the forces of Nature, which might 
give a clue to senses and perceptions of which 
at present we have no conception. 

A NIGHT IN A RAT-TRAP. 

Unless men become soldiers or adventurers in 
other lands, they oftentimes cannot obtain the 
excitement of even disturbed slumbers. Should 
burglars attack the house, it is as well to re- 
member that the periodical bought on the pre- 
vious day’s railway journey contains a coupon 
guaranteeing loss up to one thousand pounds, 
say; so that it is better to let them ‘burgle’ 
on at their sweet will, rather than interrupt, 
and be. shot or knocked on the head. Ferocious 
dogs are as a rule fastened up, and bulls not 
commonly left loose in the fields. Every now 
and. then, however, it is possible by fire or water 
to secure an unusual sensation. The following 
narrative will show that exceptional advantages 
in this respect — outside these two elements — often 
fall to the lot of the most peaceful of men. 

Having inherited an old Border castle on the 
banks of the Esk, I feel it a duty at times 
to occupy if. An old woman acted as cus- 
todian ; and crumbling walls, rats, damp, and 


wind, to say nothing of an hereditary ghost, 
did not render it a pleasant home. In tlie 
last century, this ghost had obligingly held 
four conferences with the Rev, Mr Ogilvie, 
minister of Forganwick. The minister’s exhorta- 
tions, however — which are yet on record in a 
dingy duod^pimo — were thrown away upon the 
wayward phantom ; and on the ministei ,, s de- 
parture, he soon returned to his cantrips. For- 
tunately, the old woman was deaf, so that he 
knockecl inside the walls and rolled up and 
down stairs as noisily as he liked without dis- 
turbing' her. I had 'been wont for some years 
to inhabit Touldenny Castle for a month each 
autumn, as I could then obtain a little grouse- 
shooting and trout-fishing on the neighbouring 
moorland. Some thirty years ago I was at the 
castle as usual in a stormy October. The floods 
were out, and tempests night' by night shook 
even the solid walls of the castle. There was a 
library of old-fashioned lore in the tower, and 
by means of curtains and a good fire, I made 
myself tolerably comfortable. Maggie, however, 
grumbled more than usual about the rats, and 
they certainly 'were both numerous and ob- 
trusive. 

At length she announced her intention of 
leaving the castle for a night, in order to he 
present at the wedding festivities of a niece in 
a neighbouring village. It struck me that while • 
she was absent, I would strike a decided blow 
at the rats. The uppermost storey of the tower 
was used as a storeroom, and I was not sur- 
prised at old Maggie’s complaints when I found 
four or five holes in the floor near the walls, 
and evident traces that, night by night, rats 
held high revelry there upon my meal and 
cheeses. I remembered the raids which the 
men connected with the slaughter-houses at 
Paris once made upon rats, after baiting the 
rooms for a few nights with horse-flesh and 
leaving the vermin to devour them in peace. 
Their victims were numbered by thousands ; 
and it occurred to me that on a smaller scale 
I, too, might get rid of a considerable number 
of these pests. Accordingly, for a con pie of 
nights before Maggie left, I put plates of sugar, 
biscuits, and honey on the floor of the store- 
room, finding next morning that these had been 
much appreciated by the rats. On the day of 
my projected battue I placed five tin boxes 
cunningly by the side of the holes, connecting 
them with string to my down-stairs library, so 
that when I liked to pull the string the boxes 
would fall over the holes and leave the rats 
behind, as Juvenal says, ‘inclusos carcere nassse.’ 
I took care to put out more and more dainty 
cates that day than usual ; and as I heard the 
rats in the evening running behind the wain- 
scot, chuckled over the example so speedily to 
be made of these marauders. 

Maggie went off at three on a dull dark 
afternoon. She left a cold dinner in the dining- 
room ; and after discussing it I went up to the 
library and smoked till about 11 p.m., when I 
laid aside my book, and prepared for revenge. 
Arming myself with a handy flexible cane, I 
lit a bedroom candle and pulled the important 
string. Judging from the commotion overhead, 
a good many rats were imprisoned. What, a 
sight presented itself as I opened the storeroom 
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A NIGHT IN A EAT-TEAP. 


door and quickly closed it behind me ! The 
floor was black with rats, tumbling and leap- 
ing over each other in dire terror. The Pied 
Piper himself might have summoned them — 

Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 

Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 

Grave old plodders, gay young frisker|, 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Cocking tails and pricking whiskers. 

Families by tens and dozens. 

I began at once to lay about me with the 
cane, and wherever it fell at least one victim 
suffered. Then I turned and hit behind me, 
the rats fleeing in abject fear. I thought of the 
stories of rats attacking men when they were 
driven into a corner, and decided now that 
they were gross exaggerations. At that moment 
my candlestick slipped out of my hand and 
fell with a rattle on the floor, leaving me in 
utter darkness. In an instant a rat sprang at 
my throat, and as I seized and dashed it on 
the ground, several more leaped at my face, and 
more ran to my ankles and climbed up within 
and without my trousers, inflicting sharp bites 
when they found an opportunity. In vain did 
I shout and dash them off, trample on them, 
and lay about me with the cane. More came, 
till I began to be seriously alarmed, and thought 
of Bishop Hatto’s fate. Had I fallen, they 
would have eaten me alive. I fumbled for the 
door, and at length turned the handle. Pool 
that I was, I had forgotten, when I closed it 
behind me, that it fastened with an old-fashioned 
spring, having perhaps been used at times as a 
prison. There was no possible exit; and I was 
bitten severely round my neck and face as I 
tried to kick the door out. The brutes had 
lost all fear of man in the dark, and I shud- 
dered at the thought of my hones being found 
in that awful den. 

Something must he done, and that speedily. 

There was a large aperture in the outer wall six 
feet from the floor. An iron stanchion ran 
through it, ^dividing the aperture in two. Out- 
side was a curious iron cradle, something like 
the ‘crow’s nest’ on the mainmast of a modern 
whaler, and here watch and ward used to be kept 
in the troublous days of old, or a captive was 
put in it, as the Countess of Buchan was dis- 
played from the walls of Berwick. A ladder 
led to it from the floor, hut it lay broken and 
rotting on the ground. I was impelled, however, 
with the horror of the situation ; and while half- 
r a- dozen rats at least hung on each leg, I swept 
off as many more from my neck and face, and 
leaping up, seized the stanchion. Despair lent 
strength, and I pulled myself up by putting 
my feet on the rough stones of the wall, dis- 
lodged some half-rotten hoards, and felt the cold 
nignt-air blow on my heated, bleeding face. 

Next I threw all the rats that were hanging to 
my legs far out into the dark void .below. The 
river Esk I knew ran beneath, and there was 
little fear of any of them surviving the fall. 

Some rats, I found, maddened by the smell 
and taste of my blood, climbed as I had done 
up the rough stone walls and positively attacked huge iron pins, some four feet under the 
me again, like so many angry ants. Wounded, tare, to the wall. The iron hands had 

torn, bleeding, and bitten in every limb, I been rusted through, and the whole weig 

managed to push myself out gently into the the structure now rested on one of the 

iron cradle, and there was comparatively safe, pins which penetrated the joint of the mas 


Only two or three rats could reach me, and 
these I soon dashed down. The others appar- 
ently gave up the chase when I was thus in 
the cold wind and rain, comparatively out of 
their reach. 

I was safe for the time, but by no means 
comfortable. I leaned against thick iron bars 
which were dripping with wet and exceedingly 
cold. The wind was gathering to a hurricane, 
and I had no covering of any kind. It must 
be about midnight, I calculated, and morn 
would not break before seven at the earliest. 
Buttoning up my coat, I made up my mind to 
face any inclemency of weather, rather than 
descend to the murderous den I had so nar- 
rowly quitted alive. The rats would depart at 
dawn by making two or three fresh holes, and 
I could break down the door, get to bed, and 
In a very short time I 
y with cold. Shower after 
the wind blew in squalls, 
Moon and stars 
hut a dull, heavy roar 
I knew it was the Esk 
There was nothing for 


shower drilled over , 
and roared round the tower, 
were alike obscured ; 
came up from below, 
far down in full flood, 
it hut to wait on as patiently as I could. Feel- 
ing my watch’s face, I guessed it was about 
half-past three. 

Soon a dreadful fear stole over me, one that 
even silenced tlie horrors of my escape from 
the rats. If I moved in my uneasy perch, it 
appeared loose and rickety. What if it broke 
down altogether with my weight in it? It 
certainly had held no one, save some adventur- 
ous hoy, for a hundred and fifty years, so that 
the ironwork and staples might well give way 
beneath my weight. I gently rocked myself, 
and the whole structure showed such alarm- 
ing symptoms of collapsing, that I lay still in 
the greatest fear, scarcely daring to sneeze or 
cough. If the cage did yield, I should he pre- 
cipitated sixty feet down into the raging river. 
I would have returned to the storeroom and 
taken my chance of the rats having left ; but 
to alter my position and get hack to the big 
| iron stanchion was in itself most perilous. If 
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and looked most insecure. My getting into it j 
liad evidently caused the other pin to slip out, 
so that the infirm structure and I rested — so 
long as I did not move— on the one weak-look- 
ing pin. I saw at once that a movement might 
cause it to slip sideways, when I should be 
precipitated out at once ; or else to snap off, 
when I should also be carried downwards in 
its ruin. There was a further danger, that , my 
very remaining in it might cause it gradually 
to become detached from the one pin which 
alone held it together. Here was a dreadful 
discovery 1 My head was below the level of the 
aperture ; and to raise my arms, shift my posi- 
tion, and attempt to grasp the stanchion, was 
perilous in the extreme. It was firm enough, 

I saw. Could I once clutch it, I felt assured 
that I could pull myself up and reach the 
interior of the storeroom. 

Two more mortal hours did I wait in hopes 
that some one would come, and I could call 
for help ; but Maggie would not be back till 
evening, and no public road ran near the 
tower. It overlooked a wide stretch of moor- 
land. I was now so benumbed, too, that I felt 
what steps were f to be taken would have to be 
chosen at once. I dared not stand up on the 
crazy ‘crow’s nest.’ Change of posture might 
immediately cause its fall. Having carefully 
studied the situation, I determined to wait no 
longer, hut to take off my braces— which were 
fortunately made of stout buckskin— and throw 
them round the stanchion. I could then ven- 
ture to stand up, and, holding by them, could 
pass hand above hand to the stanchion, when 
despair, I felt, would give me strength to pull 
myself up. Accordingly, I began my attempts 
to throw the braces round the stanchion : ten or 
twelve times they fell back on me, and then a 
new terror seized me, lest they should slip out 
of my hands altogether, in which case certain 
death would stare me in the face. At that 
moment a voice reached my ears from below, 
and I saw my keeper passing under with the 
gardener. 

‘Save us!’ he said, Ms yon the maister like 
a bird in a cage? He’ll surely be cloon in a 
meenute mair. — Hold on, maister, ’ he shouted. 
‘I’ll come up 1 Hold on!’ 

Just then a large piece of mortar gave way 
below me, and fell clattering down the wall 
into the river with a splash. I saw that a 
moment’s delay might mean death, so, rising 
slowly to my feet, I Hung the braces once more 
round the stanchion and grasped the ends, when, 
with a dull crack, all the iron cradle gave 
way under me and fell with a horrid crash into 
the Esk. I remained hanging three or four 
inches below the stanchion ; but fortunately 
retained my senses, and gripping the braces in 
my teeth with the strength of despair, pulled 
myself up inch by inch, and seized the stan- 
chion with my right hand; then I dropped the 
braces, and with a great effort reached up with 
the left and gripped it convulsively with both, 
still hanging, but so far safe. Not an instant 
dared I linger, as I felt my strength going 
every moment, but dragged myself higher and 
higher till I got hold of the masonry within 
with one hand, and clung a second to gain 
breath. 


Now came the worst part of the struggle ; I 
had to bring the left hand from the stanchion 
to the wall and pull myself on to my chest in 
the window. I did get the hand on the stone, 
but could not, even for dear life, get farther. 
My eyes closed, my head swam, a mist came 
over me, and I ail hut dropped in a faint. 
But just then I heard the steps of the keeper 
coming, ah ! how leisurely, up-stairs ! ‘ Quick, 

quick, Malcolm, for your life !’ I shouted in a 
last effort of vitality. ‘Come and get hold of 
me ! Quick ! Haste ! Help !’ Again I all but 
fell ; but now the door opened, and Malcolm 
rushing in, clasped both my wrists, and I was 
safe ! I was in a dead-faint, and Malcolm 
would never have pulled me up by himself. 
With the help of the gardener, who now hurried 
in, I was dragged into the room more dead than 
alive, and lay senseless on the floor till a glass 
of whisky, the national panacea for all evils, 
was brought. Even then, I was stiff, bleeding, 
torn, wet through, and generally miserable. 
They helped me to bed, however, and I slept. 

Of course, thinks the reader, you had a bad 
brain-fever afterwards. Certainly not. At least 
your hair turned white with the agony of that 
night? Nothing of the kind. I was bathed 
and fomented, and rested for a couple of days 
in bed, and then, thanks to a sound constitu- 
tion, was able to leave .for England. Much, 
however, as I value the old tower of Toul- 
denny Castle, I see it too often, am devoured 
by its rats, ay, and bang from it, too fre- 
quently in my dreams, to care ever again to 
behold its walls, gray, stern, and weatherbeaten, 
against the heathery hills and far blue moun- 
tains of Eskdale. 


SONNET. 

I dreamt last night that I was once again 
A little child, with eager, wondering eyes ; 

And, on mine ears, like some ' sweet heavenly strain, 
I heard the music of dead voices rise. 

I listened to the murmur of the stream 
That ran beside my father’s cottage door ; 

The bleat of sheep, the curlew’s eerie scream — 

I heard them all, as in the days of yore. 

I saw the glimmer of the white hawthorn 
Upon the trees beside the garden wall ; 

And then, on Fancy’s wings still onward borne, 
Methought I saw my mother, last of all : 

And at the sight — in heart again a boy — 

I wept, even in my dream, glad tears of joy. 

m. o. o. 
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important service rendered by Wedgwood in the 
making of the Grand Trunk Canal — towards the 
preliminary expense of which he subscribed one 
thousand pounds — and in the development of 
the industrial life of the Midlands. Now we 
have a volume devoted to Wedgwood, which 
should prove as important, as stimulating, and 
inspiring as any of the numerous volumes from 
the same hand. Indeed, the veteran author 
deserves a word or two to himself before we 
proceed to discuss Wedgwood, as his works are so 
closely identified with British industrial progress. 

Since the issue of Self-help in 1859, more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand copies have 
been sold of that work, and it has been trans- 
lated into most European languages. It is very 
popular in Italy ; and the Italian Minister of 
Finance, at a conversazione in honour of Dr 
Smiles at Rome, in March 1888, said : * 1 have 
had my children educated by reading your 
books. 5 Another Italian compliment was to the 
effect, £ You have done more to make Italy than 
ever Cavour or Garibaldi did. 5 The now exten- 
sive, faithful, portrait gallery of strong, enduring, 
persevering men began with George Stephen- 
son, comprised the early engineers, and included 
sketches of Robert Dick, Thomas Edward, James 
Nasmyth, the latest being Josiah Wedgwood. 

But to Wedgwood. More than once it has 
happened that the youngest of thirteen children 
has turned out a genius. It was so in the case 
of Sir Richard Arkwright, and it turned out to 
be so in the case of Josiah Wedgwood, the 
youngest of the thirteen children of Thomas 
i W edgwood, a Burslem potter, and of Mary 
Stringer, a kind-hearted but delicate, sensitive 
woman, the daughter of a nonconformist clergy- 
man. The town of Burslem, in Staffordshire, 
where Wedgwood saw the light in 1730, was 
then anything but an attractive place. Drinking 
and cock-fighting were the common recreations ; 
roads had scarcely any existence ; the thatched 
hovels had dunghills before the doors, while 
the hollows from which the potter’s clay was 
excavated were filled with stagnant water, and 
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the atmosphere o! the whole place was coarse material he was rising. _ Wedgwood’s great study 
and unwholesome, and a most unlikely nursery 

It is probable that the first Wedgwoods date mantis’ erident^Lm^the^faet 

from the hamlet of Weggewood m Stafford- \ lQ W as held up in the neighbourhood as a 
shire. There had been Wedgwoods in Burslem pattern f or $mu ktion. 

from a ter y early period, and this name occu- But his brother Thomas, who moved along in 
pies a large space in the parish registers during the old rut, had small sympathy. with all 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, while this experimenting, and thought Josiah flighty 
of the fifty small potters settled there, many and full of fancies. After remaining for a time 
bore this honoured name. The ware consisted with his brother, at the completion of his 
of articles in common use, such as butter-pots, apprenticeship Wedgwood became partner, m 
basins, jugs, and porringers. The black glazed 1752, in a small pottery near Stoke-upon-Trent : 
and ruddy pottery then in use was much im- soon after, Mr Whieldon, one. of the most 
proved after an immigration of Dutchmen and eminent potters of the day, joined the firm. 
Germans. The Elers, who followed the Prince Here Wedgwood took pains to discover new 
of Orange, introduced the Delft ware and the methods and striking designs, as trade was then 
salt glaze. They produced a kind of red ware, depressed. Hew green earthenware was produced, 
and "Egyptian black ; but disgusted at the dis- as smooth as glass, for dessert service, moulded 
covery of their secret methods by Astbury and in the form of leaves ; also toilet ware, snuff- 
Twyford, they removed to Chelsea in 1710. boxes, and articles coloured in imitation of pre- 
An important improvement was made by Ast- cious stones, which the jewellers of that time 
bury, that of making ware white by means of sold largely. Other articles of manufacture were 
burnt flint. Samuel Astbury, a son of this blue flowered cups and saucers, and varicoloured 
famous potter, married an aunt of Josiah Wedg- teapots. Wedgwood, on the expiry of his part- 
wood.' But the art was then in its infancy, nership with Whieldon, started on his own 
not more than one hundred people being ern- account in his native Burslem in 1760. His 
ployed in this way in the district of Burslem, capital must have been small, as the sum of 
as compared with about ten thousand now, twenty pounds was all he had received from his 
with an annual export of goods amounting to father’s estate. He rented Ivy House and Works 
about two hundred thousand pounds, besides at ten pounds a year, and engaged his second- 
what are utilised in home-trade. John Wesley, cousin, Thomas, as workman at eight shillings 
after visiting Burslem in 1760, and twenty years and sixpence a week. He gradually acquired a 
later in 1781, remarked how the whole face of reputation for the taste and excellence of design 
the country had been improved in that period, of his green glazed ware, his tortoiseshell and 
Inhabitants had flowed in, the wilderness had tinted snuff-boxes, and white medallions. A 
become a fruitful field, and the country was specially designed tea-service, representing clif- 
not more improved than the people. ferenfc fruits and vegetables, sold . well,, and, as 

All the school education young Josiah received might be expected, was at once widely imitated, 
was over in his ninth year, and it amounted He hired new works on the site now partly 
to only a slight grounding in reading, writing, occupied by the Wedgwood Institute, and in- 
and arithmetic. But his practical .or technical troduced various new tools and appliances. His 
education went on continually, while he after- kilns for firing his fine ware gave him the 
wards supplemented many of the deficiencies of greatest trouble, and liad to be often renewed, 
early years by a wide course of study. After James Brindley, when puzzled in thinking out 
the death of his father, he began the practical some engineering problem, used to retire to bed 
business of life as a potter in his ninth year, and work it out in his head before he got up. 
by learning the throwing, rather an important Sir Josiah Mason, the Birmingham pen-maker, 
branch of the trade. The thrower moulds the used to simmer over in his mind on the previous 
vessel out of the moist clay from the potter’s night the work for . the next day. Wedgwood 
wheel, into the required shape, and hands it had a similar habit, which kept . him often 
on to be dealt with by the stouker, who adds awake during the early part of the night. Prob- 
the handle. Josiah at eleven proved a clever ably owing to the fortunate execution of an 
thrower of the black and mottled ware then in order through Miss Chetwynd, maid' of honour 
vogue, such as baking-dishes, pitchers, and milk- to Queen Charlotte, of a complete cream service 
cans. But a severe attack of virulent smallpox in green and gold, Wedgwood secured the pat- 
alrnost terminated his career, and left a weak- ronage of royalty, and was appointed Queen’s 
ness in his right knee, which developed, so Potter in 1763. His Queen’s ware became 
that this limb had to be amputated at a later popular, and secured him much additional 
date. He was bound apprentice to his brother business. 

Thomas in 1744, when in his fourteenth year; An engine lathe which he introduced greatly 
but this weak knee, which hampered him so forwarded his designs ; and the wareroom opened 
much, proved a blessing in disguise, for it sent in London for the exhibition of his now 
him from the thrower’s place to the moulder’s famous Queen’s ware, Etruscan vases, and other 
board, where he improved the ware, his first works, drew attention to the excellence of his 
effort being an ornamental teapot made of the work. He started works besides at Chelsea, 
ochreous clay of the district Other work supervised by his partner Bentley, where mod- 
of this period comprised plates, pickle-leaves, ellers, enamellers, and artists wei : T ^ 
knife-hafts, and snuff-boxes. At the same time so that the cares of his business*; 
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JOSIAH WEDGWOOD AND HIS LATEST BIOGRAPHER. 


of the Grand Trunk Canal — entirely filled his 


In the career of a man of genius and 
original powers, the period of early struggle is 
often the most interesting. When prosperity 
comes, after difficulties have been surmounted, 
there is generally less to challenge attention. 
But Wedgwood’s career was still one of con- 
tinual progress up to the very close. His 
Queen’s ware, made of the whitest clay from 
Devon and Dorset, was greatly in demand, and 
much improved. The fine earthenwares and 
porcelains which became the basis of such 
manufactures were originated here. Young men 
of artistic taste were employed and encouraged 
to supply designs, and a school of instruction 
for drawing, painting, and modelling was started. 
Artists such as Coward and Hoskins modelled 
the ‘ Sleeping Boy,’ one of the finest and 
largest of his works. John Bacon, afterwards 
known as a sculptor, was one of his artists, 
as also James Tassie of Glasgow. Wedgwood 
engaged capable men wherever they could be 
found. For his Etruscan models he was greatly 
indebted to Sir W. Hamilton. Specimens of 
his famous portrait cameos, medallions, and 
plaques will be found in most of our public 
museums. 

The general health of Wedgwood suffered so 
much between 1767 and 1768, that he decided 
to have the limb which had troubled him since 
his boyhood, amputated. He sat, and without 
wincing, witnessed the surgeons cut off his 
right leg, for there were then no anaesthetics. 
‘Mr Wedgwood has this day had his leg taken 
off,’ wrote one of the Burslem clerks at the 
foot of a London invoice, ‘and is as well as 
can be expected after such an execution.’ His 
wife was his good angel when recovering, and 
acted as hands and feet and secretary to him ; 
while his partner Bentley (formerly a Liver- 
pool merchant) and Dr Darwin were also kind ; 
and he was almost oppressed with the inquiries 
of many noble and distinguished persons during 
convalescence. He had to be content with a 
wooden leg now. ‘Send me,’ he wrote to his 
brother in London, ‘by the next wagon a spare 
leg, which you will find, I believe, in the 
closet* He lived to wear out a succession of 
wooden legs. 

Indifference and idleness he could not toler- 
ate, and his fine artistic sense was offended by 
any bit of imperfect work. In going through 
his works, he would lift the stick, upon which 
he leaned and smash the offending article, say- 
ing, ‘This won’t do for Josiali Wedgwood.’ 
All the while lie had a keen insight into the 
character of his workmen, although he used to 
say that he had everything to teach them, even 
to the making of a table plate. 

He was no monopolist, and the only patent 
be ever took out was for the discovery of the 
lost art of burning in colours, as in the 
Etruscan vases. .‘Let us make all the good, fine, 
and new things we can,’ he said to Bentley 
once; ‘and so far from being afraid of other 
people getting our patterns, we should glory in 
it, and throw out all the hints we can, and, if 


mind and time at this period. So busy was 
he, that he sometimes wondered whether he 
was an engineer, a landowner, or a potter. 
Meanwhile, a step he had no cause to regret 
was his marriage in 1764 to Sarah Wedgwood, 
a handsome lady of good education and of 
some fortune. 

Wedgwood had begun to imitate the classic 
works of the Greeks found in public and 
private collections, and produced his unglazed 
black porcelain, which he named Basaltes, in 
1766. The demand for his vases at this time 
was so great that he could have sold fifty or 
one hundred pounds’ worth a day, if he had 
been able to produce them fast enough. He 
was now patronised by Royalty, by the Empress 
of Russia, and the nobility generally. A large 
service for Queen Charlotte took three years to 
execute, as part of the commission consisted in 
painting on the ware, in black enamel, about 
twelve hundred views of palaces, seats of the 
nobility, and remarkable places. A service for 
the Empress of Russia took eight years to 
complete. It consisted of nine hundred and 
fifty-two pieces, of which the cost was believed 
to have been three thousand pounds, although 
this scarcely paid Wedgwood’s working ex- 
penses. 

Prosperity elbowed Wedgwood out of his old 
buildings in Burslem, and led him to pur- 
chase laud two miles away, on the line of the 
proposed Grand Trunk Canal, where his flour- 
ishing manufactories and model workmen’s 
houses sprang up gradually, and were named 
Etruria , after the Italian home of the famous 
Etruscans, whose work he admired and imitated. 
His works were partly removed thither in 1769, 
and wholly in 1771. At this time he showed 
great public spirit, and aided in getting an Act 
of Parliament for better roads in the neighbour- 
hood, and backed Brindley and Earl Gower in 
their Grand Trunk Canal scheme, which was 
destined, when completed, to cheapen and 
quicken the carriage of goods to Liverpool, 
Bristol, and Hull. The opposition was keen ; 
and Wedgwood issued a pamphlet showing the 
benefits which would accrue to trade in the 
Midlands by the proposed waterway. When 
victory was secured, ’ after the passing of the 
Act there was a holiday and great rejoicing 
in Burslem and the neighbourhood, aiid the 
first sod of the canal was cut by Wedg- 
wood, July 26, 1766. He wa3 also appointed 
treasurer of the new undertaking, which was 
eleven years in progress. Brindley, the greatest 
engineer then in England, doubtless sacrificed 
bis life in its progress, as be died of con- 
tinual harassment and diabetes at the early age 
of fifty-six. Wedgwood had an immense 
admiration for Brindley’s work and character. 
In the prospect of spending a day with him, 
he said: ‘As I always edify full as much. in 
that man’s company as at church, I promise 
myself to be much wiser the day following.’ 
Like Carlyle, who whimsically put the builder 
of a bridge before the writer of a book, 


sacrificed 
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of painted Etruscan ware declined, his Jasper 
porcelain — so called from its resemblance to the 
stone of that name — became popular. The secret 
of its manufacture was kept for many years. 

It was composed of hint, potter’s clay, carbon- 
ate of barytes, and Term ponderosa. This and 
the Jasper-dip are in several tones and hues of 
blue ; also yellow, lilac, and green. He called 
in the good genius of Flaxman in 1775 ; and 
for the following twelve years, the afterwards 
famous sculptor did an immense amount of 
work and enhanced his own and his patron’s 
reputation. Flaxman did some of his finest 
work in this Jasper porcelain. Some of Flax- 
man’s designs Wedgwood could scarcely be pre- 
vailed upon to part with. A bas-relief of the 
‘ Apotheosis of Homer’ went for seven hundred 
and thirty- five pounds at the sale of his partner 
Bentley ; and the 4 Sacrifice to Hymen,’ a tablet 
in blue and white Jasper (1787), brought four 
hundred and fifteen pounds. The first-named is 
now in the collection of Lord Tweedmouth. 
Wedgwood’s copy of the Barberini or Portland 
vase was a great triumph of his art. This vase, 
which had contained the ashes of the Roman j 
Emperor Alexander Severus and his mother, 
was of dark-blue glass, with white enamel 
figures. It now stands in the medal room of 
the British Museum alongside a model by 
Wedgwood. The vase itself once changed hands 
for eighteen hundred guineas, and a copy fetched 
two hundred and fifteen guineas in 1892. 

Josiah Wedgwood now stood at the head of 
the potters of Staffordshire, and the manu- 
factory at Etruria drew visitors from all parts 
of Europe. The motto of its founder was still 
‘Forward and, as Dr Smiles expresses it, there 
was with him no finality in the development 
of his profession. He studied chemistry, 
botany, drawing, designing, and conchology. 
His inquiring mind wanted to get to the 
bottom of everything. He journeyed to Corh- 
■ wall, and was successful in getting kaolin for 
china-ware. Queen Charlotte patronised a new 
pearl-white tea- ware ; and he succeeded in per- 
fecting the pestle and mortar for the apothe- 
cary. He invented a pyrometer for measuring 
temperatures ; and was elected Fellow of the 
Royal Society. Amongst his intimate friends 
were Dr Erasmus Darwin, poet and physician 
(the famous Charles Robert Darwin was a 
grandson, his mother having been a daughter 
of Wedgwood’s), Boulton of Soho Works, James 
Watt, Thomas Clarkson, Sir J oseph Banks, 
and Thomas Day. 

We have an example of the benevolence of 
Wedgwood’s disposition in his treatment of John 
Leslie, afterwards Professor Sir John Leslie of 
Edinburgh University. He was so well pleased 
with his tutoring of his sons, that he settled 
an annuity of one hundred and fifty pounds , 
upon him; and it may be that the influence 
of this able tutor led Thomas Wedgwood to 
take up the study of heliotype, and "become a 
pioneer of photographic science, even before 
Daguerre, flow industrious Wedgwood had been 
in his profession is evident from the seven 
thousand specimens of clay from all parts of 
the world which he had tested and analysed. 
The six entirely new pieces of earthenware and 
porcelain which, along with his Queen’s ware, 


he had introduced early in his career, as 
painted and embellished, became the foundation 
of nearly all the fine earthenware and porce- 
lains since produced. He had his reward, for, 
besides a flourishing business, he left more than 
half a million of money. 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO* 

By Anthony Hope, Author of The Prisoner of Zeada. 

CHAPTER III.-— COUNT ANTONIO AND THE PRINCE 
OF MANTIVOGLIA. 

I know of naught by which a man may better 
be judged than by his bearing in matters of 
love. What know I of love, say you — I, whose 
head is gray, and shaven to boot? True, it is 
gray, and it is shaven. But once it was brown, 
and the tonsure came not there till I had lived 
thirty years and borne arms for twelve. Then 
came death to one I loved, and the tonsure to 
me. Therefore, oh ye proud young men and 
laughing girls, old Anselm knows of love, 
though his knowledge be only like the memory 
that a man has of a glorious reel-gold sunset 
which his eyes saw a year ago : cold are the 
tints, gone the richness, sober and faint the 
picture. Yet it is something ; he sees no more, 
but he has seen ; and sometimes still I seem to 
see a face that I saw last, smiling in death. 
They tell me such thoughts are not fitting in 
me, but I doubt their doing a man much 
harm ; for they make him take joy when others 
reap the happiness that he, forestalled by fate’s 
sickle, could not garner. But enough ! It is 
of Count Antonio I would write, and not of 
iny poor self. And the story may be worth 
the writing — or would be, had I more skill to 
pen it. 

Now in the spring of the second year of 
Count Antonio’s banishment, when the fierce 
anger of Duke Valentine was yet hot for the 
presumption shown by the Count in the matter 
of Duke Paul’s death, a messenger came privily 
to where the band lay hidden in the hills, 
j bringing greeting to Antonio from the Prince 
of Mantivoglia, between whom and the Duke 
there was great enmity. For in days gone by 
Firmola bad paid tribute to Mantivoglia, and 
this burden had been broken off only some 
thirty years ; and the Prince, learning that 
Antonio was at variance with Duke Valentine, 
perceived an opportunity, and sent to Antonio, 
praying him very courteously to visit Manti- 
voglia and be his guest. Antonio, who knew 
the Prince well, sent him thanks, and, having 
made dispositions for the safety of his com- 
pany and set Tommasino in charge of it, him- 
self rode with the man they called Bena, and, 
having crossed the frontier, came on the second 
day to Mantivoglia. Here he was received 
with great state, and all in the city were eager 
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to see him, having heard how he had dealt | the village of Bilano. The Duke hearing 
with Duke Paul, and how he now renounced | of his approach, mustered his Guards to the 
the authority of Valentine. And the Prince number of^ eight hundred and fifty men ; and 
lodged him in his Palace, and prepared a arme< ^ besides hard upon two thousand of the 
banquet for him, and set him on the right townsmen and apprentices, taking an oath of 
i i c -d * i them that they would serve him loyally ; lor 

hand of the Princess, who was a v^y fair lady, he feared anl f trusted them; and of the 

learned, and of excellent^ wit; indeed, I have whole force, eleven hundred had horses. But 
by me certain stories which she composed, and Count Antonio lay still in the mountains, and 
would read on summer evenings in the garden ; did not offer to come to the Duke’s aid. 
and it may he that, if I live, I will make ‘Will you not pray his leave to come and 

known certain of them. Others there are that fight for him?’ asked Tommasino. 
only the discreet should read; for what to one ‘He will love to beat the Prince without my 

age is hut mirth, turns in the mind of the aid, if he can,’ said Antonio. ‘Heaven forbid 

next to unseemliness and ribaldry. This Prin- that I should seem to snatch at glory, and 
cess, then, was very gracious to the Count, and make a chance for myself from his necessity.’ 
spared no effort to give him pleasure ; and she So he abode two days where he was ; and 
asked him very many things concerning the then there came a shepherd, who said, ‘My 
lady Lucia, saying at last, ‘Is she fairer than lord, the Duke has marched out of the city and 
I, my lord?’ But Antonio answered, with a lay last night at Bilano, and is to-day stretched 
laugh, ‘The moon is not fairer than the sun, across the road that leads from the spurs of 

nor the sun than the moon : yet they are Agnino to Bilano, his right wing resting on the 

different.’ And the Princess laughed also, say- river. There he waits the approach of the 
ing merrily, ‘Well parried, my lord!’ And Prince; and they say that at daybreak to- 
sh e rose and went with the Prince and Antonio morrow the Prince will attack.’ 
into the garden. Then the Prince opened to Then Antonio rose, saying, ‘What of the 

Antonio what was in his mind, saying, ‘Take night?’ 

what command you will in my service, and Now the night was very dark, and the fog 

come with me against Firmola ; and when we hung like a gray cloak over the plain. And 
have brought Valentine to his knees, I will Antonio collected all his men to the number 
take what was my father’s, and should he mine : Qf threescore and five, all well armed and well 
and you shall wring from him your pardon horsed ; and he bade them march very silently 
and the hand of your lady.’ And the Princess and with great caution, and led them down 
also entreated him. But Antonio answered, ‘I into the plain. And all the night they rode 
cannot do it. If Your Highness rides to Fir- softly, husbanding their strength and sparing 
mola, it is likely enough that I also may ride their horses ; and an hour before the break of 

thither ; but I shall ride to put my sword at day they passed through the outskirts of Bilano 

the service of the Duke. For, although he is and halted a mile beyond the village, seeing 
not my friend, yet his enemies are mine.’ the fires of the Duke’s bivouacs stretched across 
And from this they could not turn him. Then the road in front of them ; and beyond there 
the Prince praised him, saying, ‘I love you were other fires where the Prince of Manti- 
more for denying me, Antonio ; and when I voglia lay encamped. And Bena said, ‘ The 
send word of my coming to Valentine, I will Prince will he too strong for the Duke, my 
tell him also of what you have done. And if lord.’ 

we meet by the walls of Firmola, we will fight ‘If he he, we also shall fight to-morrow, 
like men ; and, after that, you shall come again Bena,’ answered Antonio. 

to Mantivoglia ;’ and he drank wine with ‘ I trust, then, that they prove at least well 

Antonio, and so bade him God-speed. And the matched,’ said Bena ; for he loved to fight, and 
Princess, when her husband was gone, looked yet was ashamed to wish that the Duke should 
at the Count and said, ‘Valentine will not be defeated. 

give her to you. Why will not you take Then Count Antonio took counsel with Toni- 
lier?’ inasino ; and they led the band very secretly 

But Antonio answered: ‘The price is too across the rear of the Duke’s camp till. they 
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posted the flower of his troops in the centre ; 
and he rode there himself, surrounded by many 
lords ^ and gentlemen * and with great valour 
and impetuosity he flung himself against the 
' townsmen, recking little of how he fared on 
either, wing. This careless haste did not pass 
unnoticed by the Duke, who was a cool man 
and wore a good head ; and he said to Lorenzo, 
one of his lords who was with him, £ If we 
wm on right and left, it will not hurt us to 
.lose in the middle ; 3 ^ and he would not strengthen 
the townsmen against the Prince, but rather 
drew on more of them, and chiefly the stoutest 
and best mounted, whom he divided between 
i w J le re he himself commanded, 

and the left, which Lorenzo led. Nay, men 
declare that he was not ill-pleased to see the 
brunt of the. strife and the heaviest loss fall on 
the apprentices and townsmen. Dor a while 
indeed these stood bravely; but the Prince’s 
chivalry came at them in fierce pride and 
gallant scorn, and bore them down with the 
weight of armour and horses, the Prince him- 
self leading on a white charger, and with his 
own hand slaying Glinka, who was head of the 
city-bands and a great champion among them. 
wai , Valentine and Lorenzo upheld the 
battle on the wings, and pressed back the enemy 
there ; and the. Duke would not send aid to 
the townsmen in the centre, saying, ‘I shall 
pe ready for the Prince as soon as the Prince 
is ready for me, and I can spare some of 
those turbulent apprentices.’ And he smiled 
his crafty smile, adding, ‘ From enemies also 
a wise man may suck good-;’ and he pressed 
forward on the right, fighting more fiercely 
than was his custom. But when Antonio 
beheld the townsmen hard pressed and being 
ridden down by the Prince of Mantivoglia’s 
knights, and saw that the Duke would not aid 
them, he grew very hot and angry, and said to 
iommasmo, These men have loved my house, 
lommasmo. It may be that I spoil His High- 
ness s plan, but are we to stand here while 
they perish ? 3 

‘A fig for His Highness’s plan!’ said Tom- 
masino ; and Bena gave a cry of joy and leaped, 
unbidden, on his horse. 

‘Since you are up, Bena,’ said the Count, 
stay up, and let the others mount. The Duke’s 
plan, if I read it aright, is craftier than I love, 

^ nuT c loose understand it.’ 

Then, when the townsmen’s line was giving 
way before the Prince, and the apprenticed 
conceiving themselves to be shamefully deserted 
were more of a mind to run away than to 
tight any more, suddenly Antonio rode forth 
from the milk He and his company came 

* W ? 1 f a i? P ; hu K h i himself was ten yards 
ahead of Bena and Tommasino, for all that 
they raced after him. And he cried aloud ‘To 

Fim \ ola > to me r Antonio of Monte 
Velhito . and they beheld him with utter 
astonishment and great joy. For his helmet 
as iallen from his head, and his fair hair 
ted in the sun, and the light of battle 
: And the band followed I 

and, though they had for the most part 1 
S1 r was ^ ie fury of their rush, 

. l }? 11 tile settle and strength of their horses, 
that they made light of meeting the Prince’s 


knights in full tilt. And the townsmen cried, 4 It 
is the Count ! To death after the Count ! 3 And 
Antonio raised the great sword that he carried, 
and rode at the Marshal of the Prince’s Palace, 
who was in the van of the fight, and he split 
helmet and head with a blow. Then he came 
to where the Prince himself was, and the great 
sword was raised again, and the Prince rode to 
meet him, saying, ‘If I do not die now, I shall 
not die to-day . 3 But when Antonio saw the 
Prince, he brought his sword to his side and 
bowed and turned aside, and engaged the most 
skilful of the Mantivoglian knights. And he 
fought tliafc day like a man mad ; but he would 
not strike the Prince of Mantivoglia. And after 
a while the Prince ceased to seek him ; and a 
flatterer said to the Prince, ‘ He is bold against 
us, but he fears you, my lord . 3 But the Prince 
said, ‘ Peace, fool. Go and fight . 3 For he knew 
that not fear, but friendship, forbade Antonio 
to assail him. 

Yet by now the rout of the townsmen was 
stayed, and they were holding their own again 
in good heart and courage ; while both on the 
right and on the left the Duke pressed on and 
held the advantage. Then the Prince of Man- 
tivoglia perceived that he was in a dangerous 
plight, for he was in peril of being worsted 
along his whole line ; for his knights did no 
more than hold a doubtful balance against the 
townsmen and Antonio’s company, while the 
Duke and Lorenzo were victorious on either 
wing; and he knew that if the Duke got in 
rear of him and lay between him and Mount 
Agmno, he would be sore put to it to find a 
means of retreat. Therefore he left the centre 
and rode to the left of his line and himself 
laced Duke Valentine. Yet slowly was he driven 
haclv }> and he gave way sullenly, obstinately, 
and in good order, himself performing many 
gallant deeds, and seeking to come to a eon- 
flict with the Duke. But the Duke, seeing 
that the day was likely to be his, would not 
meet him, and chose to expose his person to 
no more danger: ‘For,’ he said, ‘a soldier who 
is killed is a good soldier ; but a chief who is 
killed save for some great object is a bad chief.’ 
And he bided his time, and slowly pressed the 
Prince back, seeking rather to win the battle 
than the praise of bravery. But when Count 
Antonio saw that all went well, and that the 
enemy were in retreat, he halted his band ; and 
at this they murmured, Bena daring to say, £ My 
lord, we have had dinner, and may we not 
have supper also ? 3 Antonio smiled at Bena. 
hut would not listen. 

‘No,’ said he. ‘His Highness has won the 
victory by his skill and cunning. I did but 
move to save my friends. It is enough. Shall 
I seek to rob him of his glory? For the ignor- 
folk, counting the arm more honourable 
than the head, will give me more glory than I 
him if I continue in the fight . 3 And thus 
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be wisdom as well as good manners, cousin, carry the news farther, and Bena went to 
For. I would not trust myself to Valentine if Antonio and said, ‘ Heaven, my lord, sends 

he be victorious, for all the service which we fortune. The Lady Lucia has escaped from the 

have done him in saving the apprentices he city, and awaits you under yonder tree . 5 
loves so well . 5 And when Tommasino ' heard this, he put 

So Antonio 5 s band turned and rode off from out his hand suddenly and caught Antonio’s 
the field, and they passed through ^tilano. But hand and pressed it, saying, ‘ Go alone, and 
they found the village desolate; for report had bring her here: we will wait: the Duke will 
come from the field that the Duke’s line was not be here for many hours yet.’ 
broken, and that in a short space the Prince of Then Antonio rode alone to the tree where 
Mantivoglia would advance in triumph, and, Lucia was ; and because he had not seen her 
having sacked Rilano, would go against Firmola, for many months, he leaped down from his 
where there were but a few old men and boys horse and came running to her, and, kneeling, 

left to guard the walls against him. And one kissed her hand ; but she, who stood now by 

peasant, whom they found hiding in the wood her palfrey’s side, flung her arms about his 
by the road, said there was panic in the city, neck and fell with tears and laughter into his 
and that many were escaping from it before arms, saying, ‘Antonio, Antonio! Heaven is 
the enemy should appear. with us, Antonio.’ 

4 It is months since I saw Firmola,’ said ‘Yes,’ said he. ‘For His Highness has won 
Antonio with a smile. ‘Let us ride there and the day . 5 

reassure these timid folk. For my lord the ‘Have not we won the day also 1 ?’ said she, 

Duke has surely hy now "won the victory, reaching up and laying her hands on his 

and he will pursue the Prince till he yields shoulders. 

peace and abandons the tribute.’ ‘Heart of my heart,’ said he softly, as he 

Now a great excitement rose in the band at looked in her eyes, 
these words; for although they had lost ten ‘The cage is opened, and, Antonio, the bird 
men in the battle and five more were disabled, is free,’ she whispered, and her eyes danced and 
yet they were fifty stout and ready ; and it her cheek went red. ‘ Lift me to my saddle, 
was not likely that there was any force in Fir- Antonio.’ 

mola that could oppose them. And Martolo, The Count obeyed her, and himself mounted ; 
who rode with Tommasino, whispered to him, and she said, ‘We can reach the frontier in 
‘My lord, my lord, shall we carry off the Lady three hours, and there — there, Antonio, none 
Lucia before His Highness can return V fears the Duke’s wrath.’ And Antonio knew 

Tommasino glanced at Antonio. ‘Nay, I what she would say, save that she would not 
know not what my cousin purposes,’ said he. speak it bluntly— that there they could find a 
Then Antonio bade Bena and Martolo ride priest to marry them. And his face was pale 
on ahead, taking the best horses, and tell the as he smiled at her. Then he laid his hand 
people at Firmola that victory was with the on her bridle and turned her palfrey’s head 
Duke, and that His Plighness’s servant, Antonio towards Firmola. Her eyes darted a swift 
of Monte Velluto, was at hand to protect the question at him, and she cried low, ‘Thither, 
city till His Highness should return in triumph. Antonio V 

And the two, going ahead while the rest of Then he answered her, bending still his look 

the band took their mid-day meal, met many on her, ‘Alas, I am no learned man, nor^ a 

ladies and certain rich merchants and old men doctor skilled in matters of casuistry and nice 
escaping from the city, and turned them back, distinctions. I can but do what the blood that 
saying that all was well ; and the ladies would is in me tells me a gentleman should do. To- 
fain have gone on and met Antonio ; but the day, sweetheart — ah, will you not hide your 
merchants, hearing that he was there, made face from me, sweetheart, that my words may 
haste to get within the walls again, fearing not die in my mouth I— to-day our lord the 
that he -would levy a toll on them for the poor, Duke fights against the enemies of our city, 
as his custom was. At this Bena laughed holding for us in hard battle the liberty that 
mightily, and drew rein, saying, ‘These rabbits we have won, and bearing the banner of 
will run quicker back to their burrow than we Firmola high to heaven in victory.’ 
could ride, Martolo. Let us rest awhile under She listened with strained frightened face ; 
a, tree ; I have a flask of wane in my saddle- and the horses moved at a walk towards 
bag.’ So they rested; and while they rested, Firmola. And she laid her hand on his arm, 
they saw what amazed them; for a lady rode saying again, ‘Antonio!’ 

alone towards them on a palfrey, and though ‘And I have fought with my lord to-day, 

the merchants met her and spoke with her, yet and I would be at his side now, except that 

she rode on. And when she came to the tree I do his pleasure better by leaving him to 
where Bena and Martolo were, they sprang up triumph alone. But my hand has been with 
and bared their heads; for she w T as the Lady him to-day, and my heart is with him to-day. 
Lucia ; and her face was full of fear and Tell me, sweetheart, if I rode forth to war 
eagerness as she said, ‘No guard is kept to-day, and left you alone, would you do aught against 
even on helpless ladies. Is it true that my me till I returned ? 5 
lord is near?’ She did not answer. 

‘Yes, he is near,’ said Bena, kissing her hand. ‘A Prince’s city,’ said he, ‘should be like Ms 

‘ See, there is the dust of his company on the faithful wife; and when he goes against the 

road.’ enemy, none at home should raise a hand 

‘Go, one of you, and say that I wait for against him; above all, may not one who has 
him,’ she commanded ; so Martolo rode on to fought hy his side. For to stand side by side 




stayed till the gates of the city received her 
and the walls hid her from his sight ; and the 
old men on the walls saw him and knew him, 
and asked,^ ‘Does he come against us? But 
it was against the Prince of Manfcivoglia that 
we swore to fight/ And they watched him till 
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in battle is a promise and a compact between 
man and man, even as though man swore to 
man on a holy relic.’ 

■ Then she understood what he would say, and 
she looked away from him across the plain ; 
and a tear rolled down her cheek as she said, 
4 Indeed, my lord, the error lies in my thoughts ; 
for I fancied that your love was mine.’ 

Antonio leaned from his saddle and lightly 
touched her hair. £ Was that indeed your 
fancy?’ said he. ‘And I prove it untrue?’ 

‘You carry me back to my prison,’ she said. 

‘ And you will ride away.’ 

‘And so I love you not?’ he asked. 

‘ No, you love me not,’ said she ; and her 
voice caught in a sob. 

‘See,’ said he; ‘we draw near to Firmola ; 
and the city gates are open ; and, look, they 
raise a flag on the Duke’s palace ; and there is 
joy for the victory that Martolo has told them 
of. And in all the Duchy there are but two 
black hearts that burn with treacherous thoughts 
against His Highness, setting their own infinite 


joy above the honour and faith they owe 
him.’ 


he turned and rode at a foot’s pace away from 
the city. And now as he rode his brow was 
smooth and calm, and there was a smile on 
his lips. 


THE GOLD-FIELDS OF 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


‘Nay, but are there two?’ she asked, turning 
her face from him. 

‘In truth I would love to think there was 
but one,’ said lie. ‘And that one beats in 
me, sweetheart, and so mightily, that I think 
it will burst the walls of my body, and I 
shall die.’ 

‘Yet we ride to Firmola,’ said she. 

‘ Yet, by Christ’s grace,’ said Count Antonio, 
‘we ride to Firmola.’ 

Then the Lady Lucia suddenly dropped her 
bridle on the neck of her palfrey and caught 
Antonio’s^ right hand in her two hands and 
said to him, ‘ When I pray to-night, I will pray 
for the cleansing of the black heart, Antonio. 
And I will make a wreath and carry it to the 
Duke and kiss his hand for his victory. And 
I will set lights in my window and flags on 


my house ^ and I will give my people a feast ; 

' *?r the triumph 


and I will sing and laugh for 
of the city and for the freedom this day has 
won for us : and when I have done all this, 
what may I do then, Antonio ?’ 

‘I am so cruel,’ said he, ‘that then I would 
have you weep a little : yet spoil not the 
loveliest eyes in all the world ; for if you dim 
them, it may be that they will not shine like 
stars across the plain, and even into the hut 
where I live among the hills.’ 

‘Do they shine bright, Antonio?’ 

‘As the gems on the gates of heaven,’ he 
answered ; and he reined in his horse and gave 
her bridle into her hands. And then for many 
minutes neither spoke ; and Count Antonio 
kissed her lips, and she his; and they promised 
with the eyes what they needed not to promise 
with the tongue. And the Lady Lucia went 
alone on her way to Firmola. But the Count 
sat still like a statue of marble on his horse, 
and watched her as she rode. And there he 


Much has been written of late regarding new 
gold discoveries, and general interest has been 
taken therein from the fact that gold is now 
probably the only raw product which has not 
suffered from the great decline in value brought 
about during the last decade. For there is an 
ever increasing demand for it as a standard of 
value, while its time-honoured partner, silver, 
has suffered a severe decline in common with all 
else, in consequence of excess of production over 
requirements. To such a pitch has this come, 
that in silver-using countries the utmost diffi- 
culty is produced by the continually diminish- 
ing value of their monetary standard. It has 
become a great problem for our statesmen how 
to cope with this difficulty in British India 
and elsewhere. The true solution will probably 
only be arrived at when the world’s supply of 
gold will enable those countries to reduce 
silver to the position it occupies in England, 
that of a token currency only, all payments 
over a certain amount to be made in gold. 
This opens an immense market for fresh gold 
supplies, and just as the need of them is 
beginning to be most seriously felt, we hear of 
fresh discoveries which promise to enable us to 
fill up the gap in the course of time, and 
restore equilibrium to the distracted finances of 
countries which depend on silver alone for their 
money. 

One portion of our empire has not yet had 
the attention directed to it that it deserves as a 
gold-producing country, though the presence of 
the precious metal there has been a tradition 
extending to the Elizabethan time. It was then 
that the well-known expedition of Sir Walter 
Raleigh set forth to what is now the colony of 
British Guiana to seek for the source of the 
supply of the stored- up gold found by the 
Spaniards in Mexico and Peru, both of which 
are silver-producing countries. Indian tradition 
pointed to the Guianas as being the territory 
whence it had been gathered, being midway 
between those two empires ; and the colonists of 
the nineteenth century have proved that Indian 
tradition was right, and that British Guiana is 
the home of treasures which may perhaps be 
destined to eclipse those of other gold-pro- 
ducing countries, and this at no distant date. 
It is a truly remarkable thing that its capa- 
bilities have so long remained hidden. The 
Dutch, who first colonised the countrv, seem hot 
to have searched for gold. The English, when 
they became possessors, found sugar estates 
formed on the low lands along the coast, which 
for a long series of years produced riches almost 
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THE GOLD-FIELDS OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


immense importance ot this most promising 
industry, and a Commission is to sit having for 
view its encouragement and extension. A sub- 
sidy has been granted for the construction of 
an i 

Demerara 


important link of railway to connect the 
and Essequibo rivers, which will 
: rapids of the latter river, and give 
iss to the country along its upper 
The Demerara River is receiving much 
just now. Goods are delivered at the 
mine-landings on that river from London at a 
cost of three pounds per ton. Water-carriage 
in other gold countries does not exist ; and land- 
carriage in those places, according to statistics, 
varies from £25 to ,£165 per ton. This is an 
enormous initial advantage in favour of British 
Guiana. The supply of pure water in the gold 
regions is in excess of all requirements, in 
some instances affording water-power for driv- 
ing the stamp-batteries, sawing timber, and 
furnishing electric light. All the timber re- 
quired for mining is growing on the spot, and 
is of the best quality for the purpose, this 
being another potential advantage, saving the 
cost and carriage of same. 

Government statistics show that in other coun- 
tries a yield of three to four dwt. of gold per ton 
pays, working with steam-power, and one and a 
half to two dwt. is satisfactory where water- 
power is used. The Victorian average yield is 
given as ten dwt. eleven grains to the ton, the 


in the long run. The interior has been pene- 
trated by Englishmen straight out from home, 
who are enjoying magnificent health in the 
hilly gold region, away from the swamps of 
the coast. The difficulties of the rivers have 
been much exaggerated : while some are impeded 
by rapids, others form unparalleled water-ways 
through the dense forest into the interior ; but 
all of them are utilised to carry supplies into 
the ‘gold bush, J there being at present no other 
means of access thereto. The rivers, in fact, 
are a main item of the enormous natural ad- 
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more of them on my way up here than ever in 
my life before/ 

‘Come, come, don’t tell me it’s worse than 
the old country,’ said the squatter, laughing, 
‘or we shall fight all the way back ! Now, will 
you jump up and come with me while I get 
your luggage ; or shall we meet at the post- 


sesses gold in apparently limitless quantities, 
the precious product which has above all been 
the object of mankind’s eager quest from times 
immemorial. 


THE GOVERNESS AT GREENBUSH. 


herself very seriously indeed. Nevertheless, she 
was thinking of the squatter. He was a little 
rough, though less so, she thought, in Ms 
flannel shirt and wide-awake, than in the high 
collar and frock-coat which he had worn at 
their previous interview in Melbourne. On the 
whole she liked him well enough to wish to 
bring him to her way of looking at so terrible 
a spectacle as a drunken man. And it so hap- 
pened that she had hardly taken her seat beside 
him in the buggy when he returned of his 
own accord to the subject which was upper- 
most in her mind. 6 It was one of my own 
men, Miss Winfrey!’ 

‘The man on the veranda?’ 

‘Yes. They call him “Cattle-station Bill.” 
He looks after what we call the Cattle Station 
— an out-station of ours where there are noth- 
ing but sheep, by the way — on the other side 
of the township. He has a pretty lonely life 


the man ot mty was shaking hands with the 
woman of twenty-five. They had met in Mel- 
bourne the week before, when Miss Winfrey 
had made an enviable impression and secured a 
coveted post. But Mr . 
gotten her appearance 
taking another loo] 
charmed with his 


menfc. The firm 
l chin were even 
the full glare of 


Melbourne hotel ; and the expression or the up his swag and w 
grave gray eyes, which he had not forgotten, Twenty-six pounds, it 
was, if possible, something franker and more less a few shillings, 
downright than before. The face was not ex- And most of ’em ti 
actly pretty, but it had strength and tenderness, nearest grog shanty £ 
And strength especially was what was wanted or four days.’ 
in the station schoolroom. ‘And then?’ said t! 

‘But what in the world, Miss Winfrey, are ‘Then they come 1 
you doing here?’ cried Mr Pickering, after a six months.’ 
rather closer scrutiny than was perhaps alto- ‘And you take thei 
getlier polite. ‘ I ’m very sorry to be late, but ‘ Of course I do, w] 

why ever didn’t you wait in the hotel?* Cattle-station Bill! 

‘There is a man dead-drunk on the veranda,’ straight back to his 
returned the new Governess, without mincing week. That’s an ur 
her words, and with a little flash in each stead- another six months 1 
fast eye. And so on, year in, i 

‘Well, but lie wouldn’t have hurt you!’ Miss Winfrey ma 

‘He would have hurt me more than I can turned her head am 
fay, Mr Pickering. To me, such sights are the recumbent moleskins 
saddest in all the world. And I have seen on the hotel veranda. 
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Mr Pickering had mistaken them for the young She took her husband's advice, and waited, 
woman’s skirt. She watched them out of sight, And such was the order that presently obtained 
and then she sighed. ‘It’s terrible! 5 she among her band of little rebels, and so great 
said. and novel the relief and rest which crept into 

£ You ’ll get used to it’ her own daily life, that for many weeks — in 

‘ Never ! It’s awful! One ought to do some- fact, until the novelty wore off — Miss Winfrey 
thing. You must let me see what I can do. could do no wrong, and the children’s mother 
The poor men! The poor men!’ had not words good enough for their new 

Mr Pickering was greatly amused. Ee never Governess, 
meddled with his men. Their morals were not The children themselves were somewhat 
his concern. In f the matter of their cheques slower to embrace this optimistic view. They 
his sense of responsibility ended with his signa- came to it at last, but only by the steep and 
tiire. The cheques might come back endorsed stony path of personal defeat and humiliation, 
by a publican, who, he knew, must have practi- Miss Winfrey had the wit to avoid the one 
cally stolen them from his men’s pockets. But irretrievable mistake on the part of all such as 
he never meddled with that publican. Ifc was would govern as well as teach. She never 
none of his business. But to find a little bit tried for an immediate popularity with her 
of a Governess half inclined to make it her pupils, which she felt would be purchased at 
business was a most original experience, and the price of all future influence and power, 
it was to the rough man’s credit that he was On the contrary, she was content to be hated 

able to treat the matter in a spirit of pure for weeks and feared for months ; hut with 

good-humour. 4 1 rather think our brats will the fear there gradually grew up a love which 

take you all your time, 5 said he, laughing was the stronger for the company of the more 

heartily. ‘Still, I’ll let you know next time austei*e emotion. Now, love is the teacher’s 

Bill comes in for a cheque, and you shall talk final triumph. And little Miss Winfrey won 
to him like a mother. He’s a jolly good-look- hers in the face of sufficiently formidable odds, 
ing young fellow, I may tell you that !’ It was a case of four to one. Three of the 

Miss Winfrey was about to answer, quite four were young men, however, with whom the 
seriously, that she would be only too glad of young woman who is worth her salt well knows 
an opportunity of speaking to the poor man; how to deal. These young men were employed 
but the last remark made the rest, from her upon the station, and they had petted and 
point of view, unanswerable. Moreover, it spoilt the children pretty persistently hitherto, 
happened to hurt, and for a reason that need It had been their favourite relaxation: after the 
be no secret. Her own romance was over, day’s work in the saddle or at the drafting 
She had no desire for another. That one had yards. But Miss Winfrey took to playing their 
left her a rather solemn young woman, with, accompaniments as they had never been played 
however, a perfectly sincere desire to do some before, and very soon it was tacitly agreed 

good in the world — to undo some of the evil. among them that the good-will of the Gover- 

The squatter repeated this conversation to ness was a better thing than the adoration of 
his wife, who had not, however, his own good- her class. So the three gave very little trouble 
nature. 1 1 don’t see what business it was of after all ; but the fourth made ample amends 
Miss Winfrey’s,’ remarked Mrs Pickering, who for their poltroonery; and the* fourth knew 
had not been with her husband when he better how to fight a woman, for she was one 
selected the Governess. ‘ It was quite a pre- herself. 

sumption on her part to enter into such a dis- Millicent Pickering was the children’s half- , 
mission, and I should have let her know it had sister, and the only child of her father’s first 
I been there. But I am afraid she is inclined marriage. She was a sallow, weedy, and yet 
to presume, James. Those remarks of hers attractive-looking girl of nineteen, with some 
about poetry were hardly the thing for her very palpable faults, which, however, were 
first meal at our table. And she corrected me entirely redeemed by the saving merit of a 
when I spoke about Lewis William Morris; superlatively good temper. But she loved a 
she said they were two separate men!’ joke, and her idea of one was quite different, 

‘She probably knew what she was talking from that of Miss Winfrey, who, to be sure, 

about. I didn’t go and engage a fool, my was not a little deficient in this very respect, 

dear!’ Millicent found her sense of humour best satis- 

‘It was a piece of impudence,’ said Mrs fled by the enormities of her little brothers and 
Pickering hotly; ‘and after what you have sisters. She rallied them openly upon the 
told me now, James, I must say I do not feel punishments inflicted by the new Governess ; 
too favourably impressed with the new Gover- she was in notorious and demoralising sym- 
ness/ pathy with the young offenders. Out of school 

‘Then I’m very sorry I told you anything,’ she encouraged them in every sort of wicked- 
retorted the husband with equal warmth. ‘ The ness ; and, for an obvious reason, was ever the 
girl’s all right ; but you always were ready to first to lead them into temptations which now 
take a prejudice against anybody. Just you ended in disgrace. She was, of course, herself 

wait a bit ! That girl’s a character. You mark the greatest child of them all ; and at last Miss 

my words : she’ll make your youngsters mind Winfrey told her so in as many words. She 
her as they’ve never minded anybody in all would have spoken earlier, but that she feared 
their lives !’ to jeopardise her influence by risking a defeat. 

The lady sighed; she had poor health, and But when the great girl took to interrupting 
an irritable, weak nature ; and her ‘youngsters’ the very lesson with her overgrown buffooneries, 
had certainly never ‘minded’ their mother, in the visible vicinity of the open schoolroom 




‘And if— you met— and all was right V 
The Governess got to her feet. Her face was 
lifted, and the tears transfigured it. It was 
white and shining like the angel-faces in a 
child’s prayer. And her lips trembled with 
the trembling words: ‘I should ask him to 
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door, the time was come to beat or be beaten once 
and for all. 

‘Come in, Miss Pickering, 5 said the Governess 
suavely, though her heart was throbbing. ‘ I 
think I should have the opportunity of laughing 
too. 5 

The girl strode in, and the laughter rose 
louder than before. But, however excruciatingly 
funny her antics might have been outside, they 
were* not continued within. 

‘ Well? 5 said Miss Winfrey at length. 

‘Well ? 5 retorted Millicent, with mere sauce. 

‘You great baby ! 5 cried the Governess, with 
a flush and a flash that came like lightning. 
‘You deserve to have your hair taken down, 
and be put back into short dresses and a pina- 
fore ! 5 

‘And sent to you? 5 

‘And sent to me. 5 

‘Very well; I’ll come this afternoon. 5 

And she did. When school began again, at 
three o’clock, Millicent led the way, with her 
hair down and her dress up, and in her hands 
the largest slate she could find ; and on her 
face a kind of determined docility, exquisitely 
humorous to the expectant young eyes behind 
the desks. But Millicent had reckoned without 
her brains, and that in more senses than one. 
She was an exceedingly backward young person ; 
she had never been properly taught, and no one 
knew this better than the little Governess. 
First in one simple subject, then in another, 
the young woman’s ignorance was mercilessly 
exposed ; first by one child, then by another, 
she was corrected and enlightened on some 
elementary point ; and, finally, when they all 
stood up and took places, Miss Millicent sank 
to the bottom of the class in five minutes. 
The absurd figure that she cut there, however, 
with the next child hardly higher than her 
knee, quite failed to appeal to her usually ready 
sense of humour ; seeing which, Miss Winfrey 
incontinently dismissed the class ; but Millicent 
remained behind. 

‘ I give you best, 5 said she, holding out a 
large hand with a rather laboured smile. ‘Let’s 
be friends. 5 

‘I have always wanted to, 5 said the victor, 
with a suspicious catch in her voice ; and next 
moment she burst into a flood of tears, which 
cemented that friendship once and for good. 

Millicent had long needed such a friend ; but 
this new influence was a better thing for her 
than any one ever knew. She happened to be 
fond of somebody who was very fond of her ; 
and having one of those impulsive natures 
which fly from one extreme to the other, she 
told Miss Winfrey that very night all about it. 
And Miss Winfrey advised. And on the next 
monthly visitation of a certain rabbit inspector 
to Greeribush Station the light-hearted Millicent 
succeeded in reconciling her sporting spirit to 
what she termed the ‘dry-hash 5 of a serious 
engagement. 

But not for long. As the more solemn side 
of the matter came home to her, the light heart 
grew heavy with vague alarms, and so bitterly 
did the young girl resent her entirely natural 
apprehensions, that cause and effect became 
confounded in her soul, now calling, as she 
thought* for its surrendered freedom. Her de- 
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pression was terrible, and yet more terrible her 
disappointment in herself. She could not be in 
love ; or, if she were, then love was not what it 
was painted by all the poets whose works the 
sympathetic Miss Winfrey now put into her 
hands. Thus the first month passed. Then the 
man came &gain, and in his presence her doubt 
lay low in her heart. But when he was gone 
it rose up blacker than before, and the girl 
went half mad with keeping it to herself. . It 
was only the agony of an ignorant young egoism 
in the twilight state of the engaged, looking 
backward with regret for yesterday’s freedom, 
instead of forward faithfully to a larger life. 
But this never struck her until she brought 
her broodings to her friend Miss Winfrey, when 
one flesh could endure them no longer. 

Miss Winfrey was surprised. She had not 
suspected so much soul in such a setting. She 
was also sorry, for she liked the man. He had 
kind eyes and simple ways, and yet some un- 
mistakable signs of the sort of strength which 
appealed to the Governess and would be good 
for Milly. And lastly, Miss Winfrey was 
strangely touched ; for here was her own case 
over again. 

The girl said that she could never marry him 
— that there was no love in her for any man— 
that she must break off the engagement in- 
stantly and for all time. The Governess had 
said the same thing at her age, and had re- 
pented it ever since. She turned down the 
lamp, for it was late at night in the school- 
room, and she told the girl her own story. 
This had more weight than a hundred argu- 
ments. Half-way through, Millicent took Miss 
Winfrey’s hand and held it to the end. At the 
very end she kissed the Governess and made 
her a promise. 

‘Thank you, dear, 5 said the Governess, kissing 
her. ‘That was all I wanted you to say. Only 
try for a time to think less of yourself and 
more of him ! Then all will be well ; and you 
may forget my contemptible little story. You ’re 
the first to whom I’ve ever told it as it really 


‘And you never saw him again? 5 
‘Not from that day to this. 5 
‘But you may, dear Miss Winfrey. You 
may l 5 

‘ It isn’t likely, 5 said the Governess, turning 
up the lamp. ‘I came out here to— to forget. 
He is a full-blown doctor by now, and no doubt 
happily married. 5 

‘Never !’ cried Millicent. 

‘Long ago, 5 replied Miss Winfrey quietly. 
‘The worse they take it at the time the sooner 
they marry. That is— men ; and you can’t alter 
them. 5 

‘I don’t believe it’s every man, 5 said the 
young girl stoutly. ‘ I don’t even believe it’s 
— your boy !’ 

Miss Winfrey bent her head to hide her eyes. 
‘Sometimes, 5 she whispered, ‘I don’t believe so 

Alt.Vwvr* 1 
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forgive me for the wrong I did him. I would startled quack of the wild-duck, break the 
humiliate myself as I humiliated him. Yes ! silence of the night. Of the smaller birds, 

He should even know that I had cared— -all only the snipe, blackbird, thrush, chaffinch, 
along ! ’ house-sparrow, redbreast and wren, with per- 

haps at intervals a solitary kingfisher, are home- 

staying. During winter, the number of our 
BIRD-LIFE IN AN INLAND PARISH birds is small. But with the first clear days of 

OF SOUTHERN SCOTLAND. earl y s P rin S> wllen the plough is turning over 

the soil and the storm-cock is singing his 
There can be no more pleasant pastime for loudest and best, there return, in sadly attenu- 

those who live in the country than to pay ated bands, the gulls, curlews, peewits, water- 

attention in their daily walks to the comings hens, plovers, starlings, larks, pipits, linnets, 
and goings of the various feathered sojourners blackcaps and yellow-hammers, which have 
which, from choice or necessity, spend a portion taken refuge elsewhere from the frosts and 
of the year in their neighbourhood. From the snows. In a few weeks the wheatear greets 
earliest ages, man has noted these, and adored us from the wall, the stonechat from the furze, 
the Wisdom which teaches the stork to know and by the brooks the wagtail, sandpiper, and 
her appointed times, and the turtle and the redshank are found. When spring has fairly 

crane and the swallow to observe the time of come and the leaves are bursting in the liedge- 

their coming. Roving, restless creatures as birds rows, the cuckoo gladdens the ear with his song, 
are by nature, they yet in their^ migrations follow the swallow and swift the eye with their skim- 
a constant ebb and flow. Their movements are ming flight. Last of all spring’s visitors come 

determined by a law as binding as that which the fly -catcher, the corncrake, and the redstart. • 

regulates the seasons. Glaring violations of it What a busy time is it now with these 

seem occasionally to take place in the appearance denizens of the open! What a happy band of 
of certain untimely or belated sojourners, as minstrels are they all, as from early dawn to 
redwing or woodcock tarrying into summer, or dark they make "the welkin echo with their 
swallows being noticed in December and Janu- tuneful notes ! Into these weeks of spring and 
ary ; yet, according to the whim of the observer, early summer how much courtship, matrimony, 
these intrepid spirits may be regarded as rebels, house-building, house-keeping and family -rearing 
scouts, or explorers that have temporarily are crowded — love, pathos, tragedy — human life 
broken away from the main body. During in miniature ! 

winter there is not much activity in these And now that they are with us in their 
‘flitting 5 movements. Ere it comes, most birds gayest and best, what a plain, hodden-gray lot 
have taken up their residence in localities where are our upland birds ; not one among them 
there is a likelihood of sufficient food-supplies with bright outstanding colours, unless it be 
being obtained. But with the spring, those that stray magpie, vainly seeking refuge from 
which have found a home in this country the keeper’s trap or gun ; not one gaudy fellow 
during winter return to their native haunts to with plumage a milliner would covet ! 
nest; while those which at the close of summer As the day begins to shorten, our silvan 

left our upland districts for more genial parts choir tends to break up. The cuckoo is gone 
nearer the sea, along with others which went before her egg is hatched in the pipit’s nest, 
far south, begin to arrive and gladden with By the , end of August the swallows are in flocks, 
their songs the lengthening day. Thus, as one ready to depart when the first September frosts 
season’s visitors, whether those of summer or of have chilled the air. One by one disappear the 
winter, depart, another appears. Rejoicing as redstarts, wagtails, wheatears, stonechats, and 
they do in light and warmth, birds follow the warblers, until by the middle of October there 
sun. Those reaching our coasts in spring come are few migratory birds remaining. Then, as 
from southern lands, where they have found a the robin has the concert all to himself, save 
welcome retreat from a climate too severe for for the croak of the carrion crow echoing from 
their tender frames ; while, on the other hand, the young pine-woods as he gloats over a 
those which pass the winter with us are seeking wounded hare, comes another flock of visitors, 
here the food and shelter denied them in the Chief among these are the redwing and the 
inhospitable lands of northern ice and snow. fieldfare. 

To every part of the country these tiny An unwelcome guest is the latter — a large j 
tourists wend their way, so that even this Norwegian thrush — for he is the harbinger of 
cold upland parish, though it cannot boast the winter. Up till within a few days ago the air 
wealth of bird -life that frequents the coast-line was soft and mild for October; then came an 
or the more favoured climate of England, can easterly wind, chilling and damp; and yesterday 
still show a respectable variety. Comparatively morning, when flakes of snow were falling, 
few, however, remain all the year round, perched on the beeches in the lawn was a 
Throughout summer and winter, blackcock and company of these immigrants, chattering corn- 
grouse may be raised on the moorlands, pheas- placently, as if congratulating one another 
ants and partridges on the dales ; the rook and upon the bad weather they had brought with 
the jackdaw never desert their ancestral trees ; them. Common as lie is in winter, how few 
in the woods, the soft cooing of the cushat — are able to recognise the fieldfare ( Turdus 
peacef ullest sound in nature — may be heard ; by pilaris ) ! Being first-cousin to the missel-thrush 
the coppice, the sparrow-hawk may be seen ( Turdus viscivorus ), he is often mistaken for his 
darting after his quarry ; over the hillside the kinsman ; indeed, his name — corrupted by the 
kestrel hovers on the wing; the eerie screech of country-boy into ‘feltifare’ — is generally given 
the heron* the mournful hoot of the owl, the | to the missel-thrush. But who, that lias once 

ill If! ittl I ! ! ill _.J !* I ,'i .* 1# i 1 i 
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we left Shanghai in ballast trim with a general 
cargo. for Passiette (or Possiet) in the Maritime 
Province of Siberia, between the Corean frontier 
and the great Russian naval station of Vladi- 
vostok. Rothing of any note occurred during 
the Erst few days ; but about a fortnight after 

| j j - 


observed our hardy Norseman, can ever mistake 
him again 1 ? Shy and suspicious in his habits, 
and not caring to be scanned at too close quarters, 
he is seldom met with but in flocks. Though 
he lacks the bold carriage of the missel- thrush 
and the chattering confidence of the song-tlirush, 
his colour, as becomes a visitor, is more strik- 
ing than their homely garb. The name blue- 
felt describes him well, as the chestnut-coloured 
; back and the bluish gray of the wings and tail 
are made conspicuous by flight. 

After the fieldfare, the titmouse appears. He 
was with us in spring and summer; but with 
the autumn he retired, though he cannot have 
been far away — probably only enjoying a little- 
needed change after the drudgery of rearing 
two large querulous families. The wonder is 
how so many nestlings can be stowed away in 
a chink of the garden wall. The lady tit- 
mouse must in the bird-world be ‘ the old 
woman who lived in a shoe/ What a forward, 
poking fellow is this bird-mite ! Be the day 
ever so cold, there is the little ball of feathers, 
now on the ground, now on the tree-top, now 
hanging head downwards from an ivy leaf, 
now clinging to the wall, searching every cranny 
and corner for grub and chrysalis. 

In swamp and morass the woodcock will 
await signs of winter’s departure — or it may be 
the sportsman’s gun. Unlike the fieldfare, he is 
silent, moody, and solitary ; as if aware that he 
is c wanted,’ he does his utmost to elude the 
sight of man. Rarely is lie seen till on the 
wing he is darting over the willows. If you 
know his haunts and approach them cautiously, 
you may be fortunate enough to spy him crouch- 
ing close on the herbage. A dull brown mass 
like a clod of earth catches your eye ; draw 
nearer, and in an instant you start, as he 
hursts into flight. 

Down by the river, too, visitors have arrived 
since last you fished its waters. The sandpipers, 
plovers, and waterhens are gone, and in their 
stead the lively dipper has for companions 
various kinds of duck, geese, and may be a 
stray swan. In due time these will depart, 
and spring will bring its own sojourners once 
more ; ancl so the constant departure and suc- 
cession are kept up year by year with a regu- 
larity that never fails ; and the woodlands and 
the fields, the bogs and the streams, are never 
without their guests. 

UNPLEASANT REMINISCENCES OF 
COREA. 

The war now being waged between the Chinese 
and Japanese in reference to the Corean Penin- 
sula recalls to my mind an unexpected and 
unwelcome visit paid by me to that coast, just 
when Japan was entering on that course of 
- development that has made her a great military 
and naval power of modem type. It was early 
in September (I was then serving a3 apprentice 
on a barque named the Star of the East) that 


we had set sail, we made Cape Bougarel, on the 
Corean coast, distant about nine miles. It was 
night-time, and the captain decided to stand off 
the land until daylight, under close-reefed topsails, 
the weather being thick and dirty, with violent 
squalls at intervals. At four a.m. . breakers 
were seen ©ahead, but no land was visible ; so 
efforts were then made to wear the ship ; but 
failing, she soon ran ashore, when heavy seas 
commenced to break over her fore and aft. 

When it became daylight, we found that we 
were stranded on a sandy beach in Gashkevitch 
Bay, and that the natives had assembled in 
great numbers on the shore. They at first 
appeared to. be favourably disposed towards us, 
making signs of welcome and inviting us to 
land. This was just then found to be impos- 
sible on account of the heavy seas which con- 
tinued to break over the vessel ; hut we were 
enabled later to launch one of our boats, which 
was then hauled through the surf by the 
natives with the aid of lines ; and by this 
means our captain and some of the crew went 
ashore, and were apparently received in a most 
friendly manner by the Coreans, who offered 
them every assistance, as well as provisions and 
water. During that day the wind increased to 
a gale, which caused the vessel to bump heavity, 
and the seas to break violently over her. It 
was then found necessary to cut away the 
masts, to prevent her falling oger on her beam 
ends. After this was done,* patent was rigged 
up on the shore and furnish^Rrtth provisions. 
Two days later the weather Wgan to moderate, 
and the sea abated; but by this time the ship 
had so far buried herself in the Sand, that any 
attempt to float her would have been useless. 

Finding this, the captain ordered the boats 
to be fitted out ready for any emergency ; and 
at eight a.m. I was sent ashore for the pur- 
pose of obtaining, if possible, fresh meat, and 
shooting some of the wildfowl with which the 
place abounded. After an absence of about two 
hours I was returning well laden with spoil, 
when I was seized by some natives, who took 
me to. a village a little out of my course to 
the ship.. On reaching there I was surrounded 
by the . inhabitants, whose attitude was very 
threatening. They, however, after holding a 
consultation, allowed me to proceed on board ; 
and after taking away all I had shot, hustled 
me down to the beach, whence I proceeded to 
the vessel alone, with mingled feelings of dis- 
gust at my mission having thus failed, but with 
thankfulness at having escaped with my life. 

Shortly after I had returned to the vessel, 
some Corean officials came on board. They 
were accompanied by about seven hundred 
men, whom we soon found to be armed with 
swords and short-barrelled, old-fashioned flint- 
lock muskets, which they attempted to conceal 
under their clothing. The chief was dressed in 
a gorgeous robe of blue silk, and wore a hat 
made of black horse-hair, which resembled wire- 
gauze, and similar in shape to the well-known 
Welsh steeple-crowned hat. In addition, he was 
bedecked with sundry amber necklaces and beads. 
As he sat in state with liis legs crossed on the 
cabin table, his demeanour seemed 
harsh, and he began, with the 
terpreter who accompanied 1 * 
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stood the Russian language, to inquire roughly 
whether we were of English, French, or 
American nationality, for each of which he 
showed unmistakable signs of disregard and 
contempt. As we were fortunate enough to 
have a passenger on board who could speak 
Russian, communication was rendered* com para- 1 
tively easy. Noting, however, with what feelings 
of hatred the Coreans spoke of other nations, it 
was deemed prudent to pass off the ship and 
crew as Russian, it being less likely that the 
natives or officials would dare to perpetrate any 
outrage which might provoke the hostility of 
that power, as we were distant only thirty miles 
overland from a considerable Russian settlement, 
Passiette, the place to which we were bound. 

When addressing the Mandarin, or even when 
conversing with each other, we were compelled 
to bow our heads in token of submission ,* and 
after the officials had held a consultation to- 
gether, the Mandarin peremptorily ordered us 
to leave the coast. Although the whole of 
the ship’s cargo might easily have been saved, 
lie refused to allow a single package to be 
landed on the beach ; and also, under pains 
and penalties, warned us from approaching the 
land above high-water mark. Provisions and 
even water were denied us ; and a request to 
be allowed to travel by land to Passiette, only 
elicited the freezing reply that any such attempt 
would be instantly punished by death. Neither 
were we permitted to remain on the coast until 
such time as assistance could reach us from 
that place. 

The next day the wind again increased ; but 
later, fearing to delay our departure, we suc- 
ceeded in hauling the gig through the surf ; 
and having provisioned her, three of the crew, 
accompanied by the passenger previously re- 
ferred to, who was owner of the ship’s cargo, 
left for Passiette, which place we afterwards 
found they had reached in safety. 

The following day another visit was paid to 
the vessel by the Corean officials, who were 
again accompanied by several hundred men, 
armed as before. Their manner was rough and 
insolent, and their attitude, as well as that of 
the natives on the beach — who by this time 
had become very excited — was most menacing, 


soon, however, as the natives saw we were mak- 
ing preparations for departure, they immediately 
changed their demeanour, and offered us every 
assistance in launching our boats and getting 
them ready for a start. The weather was for- 
tunately fine ; but having only two boats, we 
were compelled, for want of space, to leave 
behind nearly all our effects. 

On the second day after our departure we 
reached Passiette about noon ; but although we 
had been subjected to such dangers and priva- 
tions, and were worn out with fatigue, some 
Russian soldiers who came down to the beach 
would not allow us to land, stating as . their 
reason that they must first obtain the per- 
mission of their commanding officer, who was 
then enjoying his siesta. About four p.m., when 
all of us, being more or less wet through, were 


vailing, the Russian officer quietly sauntered 
down, and after satisfying himself as to the 
cause of our appearance on the coast, decided 
to allow us to land. We were escorted to the 
soldiers’ quarters, and housed in a rough shed, 
with permission to sleep on the floor between 
the soldiers’ beds, there being no other building 
in which to accommodate us. 

A few days after our arrival, a party went 
down from Passiette — dressed in Russian uni- 
form and fully armed — to visit the wreck, and 
found everything had been taken out of her 
or destroyed. Au attempt had also been made 
to burn the ship ; but it being of iron, this 
had proved a failure. We were afterwards 
given to understand by the Russians that we 
were fortunate in being stranded so near the 
Siberian frontier ; otherwise, they said, we 
should probably have shared the fate of those 
on board the Hamila, Mitchel , a vessel which 
had some little time previously been wrecked 
about fifteen miles farther south, when all the 
crew were massacred. 

The region in which our adventure befell is, 
it need hardly be mentioned, a part of the 
Corean' coast which the Russians are believed 
to have long had their eye upon as a desirable 
addition to the Amur and Maritime Provinces. 
They are supposed especially to covet Port 
Lazareff as being an excellent harbour in yet 
more temperate waters than Vladivostok, where 
an otherwise admirable harbour is frozen from 
three to four months every year. 


SOME FAMOUS BLASTS. 

The part played by explosives in the industrial 
and commercial developments of the present day 
is so extensive that, save under circumstances of 
especial magnitude, public attention fails to be 
interested in one of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of the many triumphs which have marked 
the nineteenth century. 

The history of famous blasts has been con- 
temporaneous with that of blasting agents tliem- 
?e marked, our captain selves; and it is interesting to note, in review- 
tsfc our lives any longer ing blasting operations of exceptional size, ho 
an unfriendly tribe, to newer explosives and later inventions gradually 
ay to Passiette at day- displace earlier types and less scientific methods, 
ning boats, accompanied The chronicle of the celebrated explosions which 


the night which followed this im- 
it discomfiting interview, the natives 
to collect in groups along the beach. 



SAILING- AWAY. 

Sailing away with the wind abeam, 

And the wide, wide sea before ! 

Sailing away in a lover’s dream 
To the port of the golden shore ; 

Idle hands on the rudder bands, 

Hope in the sunrise fair, 

And hearts as light as the sea-bird white 
Afloat in the morning air. 

Love ! in the dawn of that far-off time, 

Did you guess of the weary way ? 

Dearest ! when life seemed a summer rhyme, 
Could we tell where we went astray? 

Silent tears through the coming years, 
Darkness for you and me, 

And doubt and dread of the wilds ahead 
Fell chill as we sailed a-sea. 

Sailing ashore with a waning wind 
On the glass of a dreaming tide. 

Leaving the dark of the deep behind 
For the light of the other side : 

Loosen hands from the rudder bands ! 

Ah ! to the margin foam 
Comes breath of land o’er the golden sand, 
Oh! sweet is our welcome home! 
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attracted public attention is, in fact, the record 
of the discovery of blasting agents. 

The earlier blasts were made with gunpowder, 
the only explosive then known ; and the re- 
moval of the Roundown Cliff at Dover was 
accomplished in 1843 by nine and a quarter tons 
of gunpowder, disposed in three separate charges, 
and fired simultaneously by a voltaic battery. 
Small as the blast may appear at the present 
day, it attracted considerable attention half a 
century ago, and was viewed as an engineering 
achievement. 

In the construction of Holyhead harbour 
some heavy gunpowder blasts were made, one 
of the most extensive consisting of six tons of 
gunpowder, divided into several charges, and 
exploded simultaneously by a platinum wire, 
heated by a Grove battery, dislodging no less 
than 40,000 tons of rock. 

In the Scotch granite industry, gunpowder 
has been employed for monster blasts in recent 
times, the action of this explosive being found 
less shattering for material which is to be used 
for building purposes than that of more modern 
and more powerful explosives. In July 1886, at 
the Furnace Quarry, between Crarae and Inver- 
aray, four tons of gunpowder were fired by elec- 
tricity, dislodging 100,000 tons of granite, which 
was estimated to supply material for dressing 
which would employ the workmen for two years. 
‘ When the explosion of the powder was effected,’ 
writes an eye-witness, ‘ the whole face of the 
mountain side began to move, and the report, 
which was terrific, loudly reverberated amongst 
the neighbouring hills. 5 

Blasts have their pathetic and tragic side even 
in industrial undertakings ; and the fatal effects 
of a monster blast at the neighbouring quarry 
of Crarae, when several visitors who had been 
attracted by the novel spectacle ventured to ap- 
proach too near to the scene of the explosion 
before the after-damp had dispersed, and being 
overpowered by the deadly fumes, succumbed to 
suffocation, will long be remembered in the 
annals of the Scottish quarrying trade. 

Since dynamite was invented in 1867 by 
Nobel, many large blasts have been accomplished 
by its agency ; amongst others may be men- 
tioned the explosion of five and a half tons 
m 1885 in a stone quarry near San Francisco, 
displacing 35,000 tons of rock. The largest 
blasts, however, ^ were the famous ones under- 
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a half long, excavated in the huge rock, were 
exploded by Mary Newton, a child of three, 
the blast being clearly heard sixteen miles off. 

So successful was this monster blast, that the 
famed and dreaded Flood Rock in mid-channel 
was immediately taken in hand, and no less than 
nine acresP of rock were eventually honeycombed 
and charged with 75,000 pounds of dynamite, 
and 240,000 pounds of rackarock, which was 
successfully fired on October 10, 1885, con- 
stituting the biggest blast on record. An on- 
looker describes the scene as one of intense 
excitement, culminating in a rumble of muffled 
and distant thunder, whilst the water above 
the reef rose a hundred feet in the air, white 
and glistening in the brilliant sunlight, then 
changing to a brown and green hue, and finally, 
to black at its base. The shock lasted forty 
seconds, a brief interval for the accomplishment 
of the climax of so many years of laborious 
mining and tunnelling. 

The situation was too dramatic not to be im- 
proved upon, and much sensational and over- 
coloured writing appeared at the time ; whilst 
New York society fully enjoyed its joke at the 
expense of a learned New Brunswick seismo- 
logist who had devised special apparatus to 
minutely record the vibration of the coming 
monster blast. The instrument was, says a 
weekly contemporary in relating the story, ‘of 
extreme delicacy, and recorded the vibrations 
beautifully at one minute after eleven (the ap- 
pointed time), although the actual explosion 
occurred at 11.14, thus beating the record, and 
antedating the occurrence by thirteen minutes. 5 
A curious commentary on the fallibility both 
of scientists and scientific instruments ! 
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covered. He was, in fact, at the court of the 
Duke of Alva, and his dramatic compositions 
were for the sake of amusing that court. Juan 
de la Encina was born in 1469, and after 
completing his education at Salamanca, lie was 
received into the family of the Duke of Alva. 
He continued in his service for many years, 
composing songs, lays, and dramatic pieces. In 
the beginning of the sixteenth century he went 
to Rome, where his knowledge of music made 
him a favourite of Pope Leo X., and he was 
appointed Director of the pontifical chapel. He 
returned eventually to Spain, and died in 1534. 

His songs were already known, but not the 
airs to which they were sung ; these had not 
been recovered ; and this it is which makes 
the volume we are noticing such a find. The 
story of its discovery is interesting. Don Fran- 
cisco Asenjo Barbieri, who has transcribed and 
published the volume, relates that in 1870 his 
friend, the librarian of the Royal Library 
attached to the palace at Madrid, told him that 
there was an old music-book on one of the 
upper shelves. Accordingly, he visited the 
library, and put a ladder against the bookcase. 
The librarian ascended, pulled out the dusty 
volume, and said : ‘ There it is ; ’ and handed it 
down. Don Barbieri took a hasty look at it, 
and exclaimed : ‘ Here is a volume of Encina’s 
music V Further exploration of the manuscript 
disclosed the fact that it was a great song-book, 
containing not only Encina’s compositions, but 
a crowd of others by known and unknown 
minstrels of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. The value of the volume both as a col- 
lection of old songs and as a contribution to 
the history of music w r as at once seen ; but 
various duties interfered with the transcription 
and publication, so that it was not till recently 
that the work was available to the public. 

Unhappily, the manuscript was not perfect. 
Pages had been tom out — perhaps to cover 
jam-pots — and as many as ninety-one composi- 
tions have disappeared. Nevertheless, much 
remains — in all, five hundred pieces, of the 

most varied description. There are heroic 
ballads, love-songs, religious hymns and carols, 
bacchanalian songs, satirical verses, and last, ! 
but not least, nursery rhymes with their melo- 
dies. The latter article alone is sufficient to 
make this volume precious. Who would have 
dreamed of the possibility of recovering the 

rhymes and melodies to which the father of 
the persecutor of the Netherlands listened when 
he was a fretful baby in his cradle? 

The original manuscript is a quarto volume 
with an index, and is simply entitled Libro de 
■ Cantos. All the compositions are harmonised 

E for three or four voices, and in some cases the 

I true melody is found in the tenor. The lengthy 
ballads and some of the songs are not given in 
full; the words could be found elsewhere, but 
the music is there — the book was a music-book, 
above all. 

Encina’s songs were published in his lifetime, 
and the ballads were first printed in the 
Cancionero General of Ferdinand del Castillo, in 
1511. There are, however, in the newly dis- 
covered collection many pieces that never have 
been printed, and the compositions of many 
authors hitherto unknown. But it is as a col- 


lection of early music that the volume is valuable, 
and from its comprehensive character unique. 

It does not illustrate Spanish music alone, 
but also that of all Europe, for European music 
in the middle ages, even down to the appear- 
ance of the great masters Haydn, Handel, and 
Mozart, ms much the same everywhere, in 
Scotland and in Italy, in England and in 
France. The instrument determined the char- 
acter of a melody, on which the accompaniment 
was played : a bagpipe tune with its drone, a 
harp melody, a hornpipe, a lute air, are recog- 
nisable without much difficulty* Moreover, airs 
travelled like birds ; they crossed the seas, and 
became naturalised away from where they were 
born. Scottish airs became familiar in England 
and Ireland ; and English country dances and 
ballad airs were collected and published in the 
Netherlands. Spanish tunes were carried by 
the soldiers and hidalgos of Philip II. and 
Charles V. to the Netherlands, and these men 
on returning sang in Spain the airs they had 
caught up in Germany and in Belgium. 

Moreover, in this interesting volume we have 
not Spanish songs only, but some in Italian, 
some in Latin, one in the strange Basque 
tongue. Some of the songs are certainly earlier 
than the volume that contains them, and the 
name prefixed to them indicates, not the com- 
poser of the words, not even, perhaps, that of 
the composer of the melody, but of the arranger 
of the harmonies. Thus we have in it the 
song in praise of wine, in Latin, beginning : 

Ave color vini clari, 

Ave sapor sine pari, 

Tua nos inebriari 

Digneris potentia. 

This is attributed to Juan Ponce, of whom, 
however, nothing is known, though he con- 
tributed several compositions to the Duke of 
Alva’s book. Now this song was well known 
in the middle ages ; it was sung by the students 
in Germany ; and it has been published by 
Eddlstand du M6rie, among the popular Latin 
| songs earlier than the twelfth century. The 
ballads relative to the conquest of Granada no 
doubt belong to tbe age of the volume ; but 
who can say what remoteness of antiquity may 
belong to the nursery rhymes therein stored? 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO.* 
chapter iii. (i continued \ 

But when Antonio had, ridden two or three 
miles, and came where he had left the band, he 
could see none of them. And a peasant came 
running to him in great fright and said, ‘My 
lord, your men are gone again to aid the Duke ; 
for the Prince has done great deeds, and turned 
the fight, and it is again very doubtful: and 
my lord Tommasino bade me say that he 
knew your mind, and was gone to fight for 
Firmola.’ ■ 

Then Antonio, wondering greatly at the 
news, set his horse to a gallop and passed 
through Rilano at furious speed, and rode on 
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THE CHBQNICLES OE COIJNT ANTONIO. 


Yield nothing to the 


Duke again, say in 
Prince, my lord , 5 

Duke Valentine’s 
smile as he looked at Antonio, 4 Is that indeed 
your counsel ? And will you swear, Antonio, 
to give me your aid against the Prince so long 
as the war lasts, if I follow it?’ 

‘Truly, I swear it,’ cried Antonio, ‘Yet 
what need is there of an oath? Am I not 
your Highness’s servant, bound to obey without 
an oath ? 5 

4 Nay, but you do not tell him 5 — — began 
the Prince angrily. 

Duke Valentine smiled again ; Jrn was ever 
desirous to make a show of fairness where he 
risked nothing by it ; and he gazed a moment 


were gone ; and we, coming back, have fought 
again. But now a truce has sounded, and the 
Prince and the Duke are meeting in conference 
between the armies. Yet they say that no 
peace will be made; for the Prince, taking 
heart from his sudden success, though he is 
willing to abandon the tribute, asks something 
in return which the Duke will not grant 
Yet perhaps he has granted it by now, for 
his men are weary . 5 

4 He should grant nothing,’ cried Antonio, 
and galloped on again. But Bena said to 
himself with an oath, 4 He has sent back the 
lady ! The saints save us ! 5 and followed 
Antonio with a laugh on his face. 

But Antonio, thinking nothing of his own 
safety, rode full into the ranks of the Duke’s 
Guard, saying, ‘Where does my lord talk with 
the Prince?’ And they showed him where the 
place was ; for the Prince and Duke sat alone 
under a tree between the two arrays. And the 
Duke looked harsh and resolute, while the 
Prince was very courteously entreating him. 

4 Indeed,’ said he, 4 so doubtful has the day 
been, my lord, that I might well refuse to 
abandon the tribute, and try again to-morrow 
the issue of the fight. But, since so many 
brave men have fallen on both sides, I am 
willing to abandon it, asking only of you such 
favour as would be conceded to a simple gentle- 
man asking of his friend. And yet you will i 
not grant it me, and thus bring peace between 
us and our peoples,’ 

Duke Valentine frowned and bit his lip ; and 
the Prince rose from where he had been seated, 
and lifted his hand to the sky, and said, c So 
be it, my lord ; on your head lies the blame. 
For to-morrow I will attack again ; and, as God 
lives, I will not rest till the neck of the city 
of Eirmola is under my foot, or my head rolls 
from my shoulders by your sword . 5 

Then Duke Valentine paced up and down, 
pondering deeply. For he was a man that 
hated to yield aught, and beyond all else hated 
what the Prince of Mantivoglia asked of him. 
Yet he feared greatly to refuse ; for the towns- 
men had no stomach for another fight, and had 
threatened to march home if he would not 
make peace with the Prince, Therefore he 
turned to the Prince, and, frowning heavily, 
was about to say, 4 Since it must be so, so let 
it be , 5 when suddenly the Count Antonio rode 
tip and leaped from his horse, crying, ‘Yield 
nothing, my lord, yield nothing ! For if you 
will tell me what to do, and suffer me to be 
your hand, we will drive the enemy over our 
borders, with great loss , 5 

. Then ^ the Prince of Mantivoglia fell to laugh- 

about his neck, 
foolish man ! 5 


on Antonio 5 s face ; then he answered to the 
Prince of Mantivoglia, ‘I know the man, my 
lord. I know him in his strength and in his 
folly, — Do not we know one another, Antonio f 

4 Indeed, I know not all your Highness’s 
mind,’ answered Antonio. 

‘Well, I will tell him , 5 said Duke Valentine, 
4 This Prince, Antonio, has consented to a peace, 
and to abandon all claim to tribute from our 
city, on one condition- 
Duke, shall do at his demand 


-which is, that I, 
hat of my 

free and sovereign will I would not do . 5 

4 His demand is not fitting 
his power 


nor warranted by 
t, in spite of his 
Jim passed his arm 
through his, and laughed ruefully, whispering, 

4 Peace, man, peace . 5 

4 And thus I, the Duke, having bowed my 
will to his, shall return to Eirmola, not beaten 
indeed, yet half-beaten and cowed by the power 
of Mantivoglia.’ 

4 It shall not be, my lord , 5 cried Count An- 
tonio. 

4 Yet, my lord Duke, you do not tell him 
what the condition is,’ said the Prince. 

4 Why, it is nothing else than that I should 
pardon you, and suffer you to wed the Lady 
Lucia,’ said Duke Valentine. 

Then Count Antonio loosed himself from the 
arm of the Prince and bent and kissed the 
Prince’s hand; but he said, 4 Is this thing to 
come twice on a man in one day? For it. is 
but an hour or more that I parted from the 
lady of whom you speak; and if her eyes 
could not move me, what else shall move me?’ 
And he told them briefly of his meeting with 
the Lady Lucia. And Duke Valentine was 
; wroth with the shame that a generous ^ act 
rouses in a heart that knows no generosity ; 
and the Prince was yet more wroth, and he 
said to Duke Valentine, 4 Were there any honour 
in you, my lord, you would not need my 
prayers to pardon him , 5 
At this the Duke’s face grew very dark ; and 
he cried angrily, ‘Get back to your own line, 
my lord, or the truce shall not save you.’ And 
he turned to Antonio and said, 4 Three hours 
do I give you to get hence, before I pursue . 5 
Antonio bowed low to him and to the Prince ; 
ing, and ^ he came to Antonio 'and put his arm and they three parted, the two princes in bitter 

‘Peace, peace, thou wrath, and set again on fighting to the 

the one because he was ashamed and yet obsti- 
with all deference, but nate, the other for scorn of a rancour that 

give good counsel to found no place in himself. But Count Antonio 

Ind he turned to the | went back to his company and drew it some 
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little way off from both armies ; and he said 
to Tommasmo, ‘The truce is ended, and they 
will fight again so soon as the men have had 
some rest f and he told Tommasino what had 
passed. Then he sat silent again, and presently 
he laid hold of his cousin’s arm, saying, ‘ Look 
you, Tommasino, princes are sometimes fools ; 
and hence come trouble and death to honest 
humble folk. It is a sore business that they 
fight again to-morrow, and not now for any great 
matter, but because they are bitter against one 
another on my account. Cannot I stop them, 
Tommasino ? 5 

‘Ay, if you have five thousand men and not 
thirty-five — for that is the sum of us now, 
counting Marfcolo, who is hack from Firmola.’ 

Antonio looked thoughtfully through the dusk 
of evening which now fell. ‘ They will not 
fight to-night , 5 he said. ‘ I am weary of this 
blood-letting . 5 And Tommasino saw that there 
was something in his mind. 

Now the night fell dark again and foggy, 
even as the night before ; and none in either 
army dared to move, and even the sentries 
could see no more than a few yards before 
them. But Antonio’s men, being accustomed 
to ride in the dark, and to find their way 
through mists both in plain and hill, could see 
more clearly ; and Antonio divided them into 
two parties, himself leading one, and giving 
the other into Tommasino’s charge. Having 
very securely tethered their horses, they set 
forth, crawling on their bellies through the 
grass. Antonio with his party made for the 
camp of the Prince, while Tommasino and his 
party directed their way towards the Duke’s 
bivouacs. And they saw the fires very dimly 
through tlie mist, and both parties passed the 
sentries unobserved, and made their way to the 
centre of the camps. Then, on the stroke of 
midnight, a strange stir arose in both the camps. 
Nothing could be seen by reason of the dark- 
ness and the mist ; but suddenly cries arose, 
and men ran to and fro ; and a cry went up 
from the Duke’s camp, ‘They are behind us ! 
They are behind us ! We are surrounded ! 5 
And in the Prince’s camp also was great fear ; 
for from behind them, towards where the spurs 
of Mount Agnino began, there came shouts of 
‘At them, at them ! Charge !’ And the Prince’s 
officers, perceiving the cries to be from men 
of Firmola (and this they knew by reason of 
certain differences in the phrasing of words), 
conceived that the Duke had got behind 
them, and was lying across their way of 
retreat. 

And the Duke, hearing the shouts in his own 
camp, ran out from his tent ; and he was met 
by hundreds of the townsmen, who cried, ‘My 
lord, we are surrounded ! 5 For Antonio’s men 
had gone to the townsmen and showed them 
how they might escape more fighting; and the 
townsmen were nothing loth ; and they insisted 
with the Duke that a body of men on horse- 
back had passed behind them. So the Duke 
sent out scouts, who could see nothing of the 
horsemen. But then the townsmen cried, some 
being in the secret, others not, ‘Then they 
have ridden past us, and are making for Fir- 
mola. And they will do Heaven knows what 
there. Lead us after them, my lord ! 5 And 




the Duke was very angry ; but he was also 
greatly afraid, for he perceived that there was 
a stir also in the Prince’s camp, and^ heard 
shouts from there, hut could not . distinguish 
what was said. And while he considered what 
to do, the townsmen formed their ranks and 
sent him #ord that they were _ for Firmola ; 
and when he threatened them with his Guard, 
they rejoined that one death was as good as 
another ; and the Duke gnawed his nails and 
went pale with rage. But Count Antonio’s 
men, seeing how well the plan had sped, crept 
again out from the camp, and returned to 
where they had tethered their horses, and 
mounted, each taking a spare horse. And before 
they had been there long, they heard trumpets 
sound in the Duke’s camp, and the camp was 
struck, and the Duke and all his force began 
to retreat on Rilano, throwing out many scouts, 
and moving very cautiously in the darkness 
and mist. Yet when they came on nobody, 
they marched more quickly, even the Duke 
himself now believing that the Prince of Manti- 
voglia had of a purpose allowed the stir in bis 
camp to be seen and heard, in order that he 
might detach a column to Firmola unobserved, 
and attack the city before the Duke came up. 
Therefore he now pressed on, saying, ‘I doubt 
not that the Prince himself is with the troop 
that has gone to Firmola.’ And all night long 
they marched across the plain, covering a space 
of eighteen miles; and just before the break 
of day they came to the city. 

Thus did it fall out with the army of Duke 
Valentine. But the Prince of Mantivoglia had 
been no less bewildered ; for when he sent out 
men to see what the cries behind the camp 
meant, he found no man ; but he still heard 
scattered cries among the rising ground, where 
the hills begin. And he, in his turn saw a stir 
in the camp opposite to him. And, being an 
impetuous Prince, as he had shown both in evil 
and in good that day, he snatched up his 
sword, swearing that he would find the truth 
of the matter, and bidding his officers wait his 
return, and not be drawn from their position 
before he. came again to them ; and taking some 
of his younger knights and a few more, he 
passed out of his camp, and paused for a 
moment, bidding those with him spread them- 
selves out in a thin line, in order the better 
to reconnoitre, and that, if some fell into an 
ambuscade, others might survive to carry the 
news back to the camp. And be, having given 
liis order, himself stood resting on his sword. 
But in an instant, before he could so much as 
lift the point of his sword from the ground, 
silent blurred shapes came from the mist, and 
were in front and behind and round him ; and 
they looked so strange that he raised his hand 
to cross himself ; but then a scarf was thrown 
over his mouth, and he was seized by eight 
strong hands and held so that he could not 
struggle; and neither could he cry out by 
reason of the scarf across his mouth. And they 
that held him began to run rapidly ; and he 
was carried out of the camp without the know- 
ledge of any of those who were with him, and 
they, missing their leader, fell presently into 
a great consternation, and ran to and fro in 
the gloom crying, ‘The Prince? Have you sfeen 
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THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO, 


Then he led him some hundreds of paces 
down the hill, and they came where a fine 
horse stood ready saddled. 

£ It is not my horse/ said the Prince. 

4 Be not afraid, my lord. It is not mine 
either, 5 said Antonio, smiling. 4 A rogue who 
serves me, and is called Bena, forgot his 


4 Of a surety I shall be hanged, 5 said Count 
Antonio. 

The Prince of Mantivoglia gathered his brow 
into a heavy frown, but the corners of his 
lips twitched, and he did not look at Antonio. 
And thus they rested a few moments, till sud- 
denly the Prince, unable to hold himself 
longer, burst into a great and merry peal of 
laughter ; and he raised his fist and shook it 
at Antonio, crying, 4 A scurvy trick, Antonio ! 
By my faith, a scurvier trick by far than that 
other of yours ! Art thou not ashamed, man ? 
— Ah, you cast down your eyes! You dare 
not look at me, Antonio. 5 

‘Indeed I have naught to say for this last 
trick, my lord, 5 said Antonio, laughing also. 

4 Indeed I must carry this knave with me ! ’ 
cried the Prince. ‘Faugh, the traitor! Get up 
will scarce sit "down before Firmola with the behind me, traitor! Clasp me by the waist, 
season now far gone. 5 knave ! Closer, knave ! Ah, Antonio, I know 

‘So I am balked? 5 cried the Prince, and he not in what mood Heaven was when you were 
rose to his feet. 4 And this trick is played me made! I would I had the heart to leave yon 
by a friend! 5 to your hanging! For what a story will my 

4 1 am of Firmola, 5 said Antonio, flushing Princess make of this ! I shall be the best- 
red. ‘And while there was war, I might in all derided man in all Mantivoglia.’ 
honour have played another trick, and carried ‘I think not, my dear lord, 5 said Count 
you not hither, but to Firmola. 5 Antonio — 4 unless a love that a man may 


more fighting between two great 
it came into my head that such a 
ould not be. And I rejoice that now 
pt : for the townsmen will not march 
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beckon oil as his lady-love’s, and a chivalry that 
does not fail, and a .valour that has set two 
armies all agape in wonder, be your matters 
for mirth in Mantivoglia. And indeed, my 
lord, I would that I were riding to the lady I 
love best in the world, as Your Highness rides ; 
for she might laugh till her sweet eyes ran 
tears so I were near to dry them.’ 

The Prince put back his hand towards 
Antonio and clasped Antonio’s hand, and said, 

‘ What said she when you left her, Antonio? 
For with women love is often more than 
honour, and their tears rust the bright edge of 
a man’s conscience.’ 

‘Her heart is even as Our Lady’s; and with 
tears and smiles she left me,’ said Antonio, and 
he grasped the Prince’s hand. ‘Come, my lord, 
we must ride, or it is a prison for you and a 
halter for me. 3 

So they rode together in the morning on the 
horse that Bena had stolen from among the 
choicest of Duke Valentine’s, and keeping cun- 
ningly among the spurs of the hills, they were 
sighted once only from afar off by the Duke’s 
scouts, and escaped at a canter, and came safe 
to the Prince’s army, where they were received 
with great wonder and joy. But the Prince 
would not turn again to besiege Firmola, for he 
had had a fill of fighting, and the season grew 
late for the siege of a walled town. So he re- 
turned with all his force to Mantivoglia, having 
won by his expedition much praise of valour, 
and nothing else in the wide world besides ; 
which thing indeed is so common in the wars 
of princes, that even wise men have well-nigh 
ceased to wonder at it. 

But the Princess of Mantivoglia heard all 
that had passed with great mirth, and made 
many jests upon her husband ; and again, lest 
the Prince should take her jesting in evil part, 
more upon Duke Valentine. But concerning 
Count Antonio and the Lady Lucia she did 
not jest. Yet one day, chancing to he alone 
with Count Antonio— for he stayed many clays 
at the Court of Mantivoglia, and was treated 
with great honour— she said to him, with a 
smile and half-raised eyelids, ‘Had I been a 
man, my lord Antonio, I would not have 
returned alone from the gates of Firmola. In 
truth, your lady needs patience for her virtue, 
Count Antonio !’ 

6 1 trust, then, that Heaven sends it to her, 
madame,’ said Antonio. 

‘And to you also,’ she retorted with a laugh. 
‘And to her, trust in you also, I pray. For 
an absent lover is often an absent heart, Antonio, 

; and I hear that many ladies would fain soften 
I your exile. And what I hear, the Lady Lucia 
I may hear also.’ 

‘She would hear it as the idle babbling of 
water over stones,’ said Antonio. ‘But, madame, 
I am glad that I have some honesty in me. 
For if there were not honest men and true 
maids in this world, I think more than a half 
of the wits would starve for lack of food.’ 

‘ Mercy, mercy t ’ she cried. ‘ Indeed your 
wit has a keen edge, my lord*’ 

‘Yet it is not whetted on truth and honesty,’ 
said he. 

She "answered nothing for a moment ; then 
she drew near to him and stood before him, 


regarding his face ; and she sighed ‘ Heigh-ho 1 3 
and again ‘ Heigh-ho ! 3 and dropped her eyes, 
and raised them again to his face ; and at last 
she said, ‘To some, faithfulness is easy. I give 
no great praise to the Lady Lucia.’ And when 
she had said this, she turned and left him, and 
was but little more in his company so long as 
lie stayed at Mantivoglia. And she spoke no 
more of the Lady Lucia. But when he was 
mounting, after bidding her farewell, she gave 
him a white rose from her bosom, saying care- 
lessly, ‘‘Your colour, my lord, and the best. Yet 
God made the other roses also.’ 

‘All that He made He loves, and in all there 
is good,’ said Antonio, and he bowed very low, 
and, having kissed her hand, took the rose ; 
and he looked into her eyes and smiled, saying, 
‘Heaven give peace where it has given wit and 
beauty and so he rode away to join his com- 
pany in the hills. And the Princess of Manti- 
voglia, having watched till he was out of sight, 
went into dinner, and was merrier than ever 
she had shown herself before ; so that they said, 
‘She feared Antonio, and is glad that he is 
gone.’ Yet that night, while her husband 
slept, she wept. 


OUR COMPETITORS IN DAIRY PRODUCE. 


The deplorable condition in which agriculture, 
the greatest of our industries, is placed renders 
any suggestions for its improvement interesting 
and useful. Such suggestions were to be found 
in the Dairy Exhibition recently held in the 
Agricultural Hall,. Islington. Before we can 
fully appreciate these suggestions, we must 
know the causes of the present depression in 
agriculture. The main causes are the low 
price of wheat and other cereals, due to the 
free importation of them ; and the bad seasons 
| we have had during the last fifteen years. The 
evidence taken before the two Royal Commis- 
sions appointed to consider the present depres- 
sion in agriculture has disclosed an alarming 
condition in this great industry, amounting to a 
crisis. It is enough when we say that the 
evidence has informed us that so ruinous have 
proprietors and tenants felt their position, that 
they have considered their land in many parts 
of England not worth cultivating, and have 
left it derelict, as they were unable to pay the 
rates and tithes leviable on it. Mr Pringle, 
one of the sub-commissioners appointed by the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture ’ to inquire 
into tlve state of the farming interest throughout 
England, has reported that in Essex a great 
part of the land has been allowed to go out of 
cultivation because wheat was the principal crop 
cultivated, and that it cannot be produced to 
pay under forty-five shillings per quarter, while 
the price of it at present is under twenty shil- 
lings per quarter; and that the farmers have 
lost all their capital, and are therefore unable 
to change their system of farming without 
extraneous aid. He mentioned, however, that 
there was a colony of Scotch farmers who have 
been following the dairy system, and have thus 
| been enabled to survive the ruin which has over- 
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OUR COMPETITORS IN DAIRY PRODUCE. 


taken the native agriculturist. What Mr Pringle the condensed milk with insanitary waters, par- 
has stated of Essex is true of other districts in ticularly in hot climates. The manufacture of 
England with a similar stiff clay soil. sterilised milk is but limited at present, and 

The dairy, then, being the salvation of these is not a formidable competitor; but it may 
farmers, the exhibition which took place become so in time ; and it is worth mentioning 
recently, and is -the nineteenth that has here, as the process of sterilising may be 
been held under the auspices of the British applied to home-produced milk, which has been 
Dairy Farmers 5 Association, must be of the known to convey the germs of typhoid and 
greatest advantage, and form an object lesson scarlet fevers. 

not only to dairy but to all farmers who may Two of our principal sources of butter are 
be compelled to give up corn-growing for the Sweden and Denmark, which send us a little 
producing of milk, butter, and cheese. The more than the half of our imports of that 
show, at which everything connected with the article — Denmark alone sending butter to the 
dairy, and the latest improvements,' were ex- value of .£5,279,000. We may presume that it 
hibited, was in itself most successful. There is a profitable trade with them, as it is increas* 
were the cows best adapted for dairy purposes, ing year after year. Such is the case also with 
of which the Guernsey surpassed all others in Germany. There is a gradual decrease of im- 
numbers ; there were the cream separators, the ports both of butter and cheese from the United 
antiseptics specially suited for the preservation States, which may he attributed to the demands 
of milk, two of the most conspicuous of which made by an increased population in that coun- 
were £ Anticanus 5 and ‘ Formaline ; 5 there were try ; for the Americans have now found the 
the churns and the other utensils of the dairy ; growing of wheat unprofitable, and it is well 
there were the hundred specimens of butter, known that since the introduction of butter 
some of which were most tastefully and artis- and cheese factories there, the profitable ex- ‘ 
tically got up to represent bouquets of flowers ploitation of the dairy system has raised the 
and other devices. There were also the milk- value of land suitable for grazing cows to twice 
vessels, and the spring carts to convey the milk as much as that given for grain farms. France, 
to market — in short, everything that any one which formerly sent us about the fourth of our 
engaged in the dairy business, or who intended supply of butter, has been gradually reducing 
to commence it, might require. Of the latter that quantity, and also the quantity of cheese 
class there should be not a few, when they exported. 

see that the wheat-growing farmers have been The colonies which send most dairy produce 
ruined, while the dairy farmers have weathered to this country are Canada, Victoria, Queens- 
the storm. land, and Hew Zealand, each of which has 

Who are our competitors in dairy produce ? an energetic Department of Agriculture, giving 
They are Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Holland, every encouragement to the production of butter 
France, Canada, United States, Victoria, New and cheese. Lecturers are appointed to go about 
Zealand, and some smaller countries. The the country and teach the most economical and 
gross value of the butter from these countries profitable methods of producing these articles, 
amounted in 1893 to £12,754,235; of cheese, to The Government of Victoria went farther, and 
£5,160,918; of condensed milk, to £1,008,855; offered a bounty of twopence for every pound 
and we may mention, of margarine, used as a sub- of butter sent to this country. This had a 
stitute for butter, to £3,656,224 — all of which, wonderful effect in stimulating the farmers to 
except £238,847, came from Holland. Eggs produce and export the butter. The bounty 

amounted to £3,875,647. There has been a was also offered to any individual, Association, 
decline in the import of butter from Holland, or Company owning a butter factory or creamery 
France, Canada, and the United States ; which produced butter or cream from not less 

and of cheese from Holland and the United than twenty-six thousand gallons of milk. In 

States. There is no cheese imported from 1889-90, four hundred tons of butter were 

Sweden, Denmark, and Germany. The con- exported to this country, which brought nine- 
densed milk is imported from Switzerland ; pence-halfpenny per pound. This was increased 
and there were shown at the Dairy Exhibition to 3611 tons in 1892-93, at one shilling per 
samples of sterilised French milk and cream pound. At the close of 1894 the mail steamer 
from Normandy and from Berne— the former Paramatta alone brought from Melbourne a con- 
prepared after Pasteur’s method, and kept in signment of 720 tons, or 1,612,800 pounds of 
its natural state by the process of Dr Antefage, butter, of the value of £70,000. The business of 
which, it is said," neutralises all possible fermen- butter- making and exporting is being prosecuted 
tation from which decay or germs of disease, with an enthusiasm and energy which give 

such as typhoid and scarlet fever and other good grounds .for the prediction a Victorian 

diseases, may arise. It is admirably suited for writer has made for its future. ‘An export, 5 
hot climates, and has been extensively used in he says, ‘which in little more than three years 

the French colonies. The condensed milk is expands from a value of £35,000 to £400,000, 

reduced to one-sixth or one-seventh of its bulk and with a well-founded prospect of increasing | 
by evaporation, and has to be mixed with that at the same ratio for years to come, predicts a ! 
amount of water when used. Hence it will future for Victoria which is well worthy the 
possess the advantage over sterilised milk by envy of the Old World. 5 The value in 1893 
being much less in cost of carriage ; while, on was £870,000. 

the other hand, the latter, if deprived of the. It may be mentioned that almost all the 
germs or microbes of disease, will be preferred butter exported was produced at creameries, I 
by many for its sanitary qualities, and its sixty- three of which belong to the largest’ dairy 
freedom from the risk which is run in mixing factory in the world, at which ten tons of. | 
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butter are turned out every clay in the season, ! 
and which may be said to be a Co-operative 
Association of the farmers, two thousand of 
whom are shareholders in it. The Department 
of Agriculture undertook in 1889 to act as 
shipping agents for the butter exporters, and 
these duties it has since continued to perforin. 
With the further object of assisting the dairy 
industry in preserving surplus butter during 
the summer season, the Department has made 
arrangements to store such butter in the 
Government refrigerating works at Newport 
for any period not exceeding three months, 
free of charge to the owner. 

When, twelve years ago, the New Zealand 
Government offered five hundred pounds for 
the best fifty tons of cheese produced in the 
colony on a factory or co-operative system, dairy 
farming received an impetus which has carried it 
forward to its present prosperous and important 
position. Now, there are over 200 cheese and 
butter factories and creameries, and the export 
of butter and cheese to this country has increased 
from £42,020 in 1883 to £227,162 in 1892 for 
butter ; and from £6892 in 1883 to £91,042 in 
1892 for cheese. ‘It is generally conceded by 
all who visit New Zealand that no country 
possesses greater inherent advantages for the 
carrying on of dairy pursuits. The richness of 
the pastures has to be seen to be realised. All 
the best varieties of grasses and other green 
fodders thrive in a most astonishing manner, 
and continue to grow throughout the year with 
but little cessation ; and in the greater portion 
of the colony the milch-cows are not housed 
summer or winter. 5 

The Government encourages not only Dairy 
Associations by liberal grants from the public 
Treasury for watching over the interests of 
the dairy industry, but it employs trained and 
skilled travelling instructors to visit the factories 
for the purpose of giving lessons in the various 
methods and processes, and of generally forward- 
ing the interests of the industry. 

From what we have stated, it is evident that 
we have more to dread from our colonies in the 
way of competition in the near future than from 
foreign countries. For the manufacture and 
export of dairy produce is more developed in 
foreign countries, while the manufacture and 
trade in these products are but in their infancy 
in the colonies, and are increasing rapidly. And 
so we would recommend the introduction of the 
dairy system on those farms now devoted to the 
growing of grain mainly. This change, if carried 
out to the extent we think it should be, would 
increase the supply of milk so much as to lower 
the price of dairy produce, unless there be an 
increased consumption. It is to be hoped that 
the lower price will be such as will induce a 
larger consumption of milk, for which there is 
great room. In many of our largest cities there 
are thousands of children who never taste milk, 
and this is the reason why so many of them 
are rickety, and the population of our towns is 
so much deteriorated physically. There may be 
a reduction in price temporarily ; but when the 
milk is brought within the reach of the thou- 
sands who never drink it now, or are supplied 
with it in limited quantities, the price will regain 
its old level. 


It is said that the average consumption of 
milk in the United Kingdom for drinking and 
domestic purposes is about sixteen gallons per 
head per annum, or a little more than a. third 
of a pint per day ; and in London it is not 
more than six gallons per head per annum. 
To bring* up this quantity to that of the 
average of the whole country, 125,000 additional 
cows would be required, allowing the average 
annual yield of a cow to be four hundred 
gallons of milk. It may be mentioned that 
for the last forty years there has been a 
gradual increase in the consumption of butter 
and cheese per head of the population. The 
total amount in 1850 was ten pounds a head, 
and in 1890 nineteen pounds, of home-made and 
imported butter and cheese. In the United 
States, there has also been a gradual increase 
in the consumption of the same articles, from 
sixteen pounds per head in 1850 to twenty 
pounds per head in 1890. 

With this increasing consumption per head, 
we need not look for any great fall in the 
price of milk. We may ask what is the cause 
of the comparatively small consumption of milk 
in our large towns. It is mainly the habits of 
the people. Some parents spend in alcoholic 
drinks what ought to be spent on milk and 
other food for the children. A dairyman kept 
a sufficient number of cows to supply with 
milk the inhabitants of a village where he 
resided. He was surprised to find a sudden 
increase in the consumption, so much so as to 
induce him to add to the number of his cows. 
On inquiry, he ascertained that the increase 
arose from the demand of certain families, the 
heads of which used to frequent the public- 
houses, but who had discontinued their visits 
after their conversion to blue-ribbonism by 
Mr Murphy. But let us suppose that there 
will be a considerable reduction in price, how 
is this to be met ? It must be met by a 
reduction of expenses and an increased pro- 
duction from each cow. There must be a 
reduction of expenses by a due economy at 
home and the adoption of the co-operative 
system, as is being done so extensively with 
profit in our colonies and America. Why 
should a middleman carry off so ffiuch of the 
profits, when, by a combination of the farmers, 
the work can be done just as effectually and 
with more profit to themselves? 

Then to increase the production, none but the 
best cows should be kept, and they should be 
fed liberally and generously. We have before 
us the result of an experiment where an 
indifferent cow was kept which received little 
more than what grew on the farm, and left a 
profit of less than a pound ; while, on the 
other hand, there was a cow of superior quality 
which was generously cared for and fed with 
purchased nourishing food in addition to what* 
was raised on the farm, and she left a yearly 
profit of upwards of eight pounds. We don't 
mean to say that that was the highest profit 
that could be obtained, for we have known 
much larger profits from individual cows. The 
total number of cows in the United Kingdom 
now numbers 4,000,000. 

A Foreign Office Report recently published 
informs us that in the Garvardo district, in 
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the north of Ita,ly, the small peasant proprietors 
Occupying, some of them, not more than six 
acres, formed themselves into a union, which 
purchased improved implements and machinery, 
seeds, manures, &c., to be used by the members. 
It procured the services of a veterinary surgeon 
to attend to their cattle, and to instruct them 
in the principles of improving the breeds. It 
engaged also a skilled person to advise as to 
the management of pastures, cheese-making, 
vine-disease, manuring of lands, &c. A few 
years ago, these farmers were living from hand 
to mouth ; now they are prosperous. This is 
but an example of what can be done by the 
co-operative system. 

It is satisfactory to know that in this country 
schools have been established by the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association to instruct in every- 
thing connected with the dairy ; and specimens 
of cheeses made at these schools were shown at 
the Exhibition, as successful imitations of some 
of tlie most popular of foreign cheeses imported 
into the country, such as Gorgonzola, Roquefort, 
Gruyere, and Camembert. 

The National Agricultural Union (30 Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.) aims at establishing a 
produce x>ost, by means of 'which dairy produce 
and fruit and vegetables might be sent direct 
to the consumer. It has many local branches, 
and over two hundred M.P.s in favour of its 
parliamentary programme. 


of material upon which we ourselves have 
tried an ineffectual hand. It is odious to see 
another win through sheer discipline to a popu- 
larity which all one’s ow r n indulgence has failed 
to secure. These experiences were Mrs Picker- 
ing’s just deserts, hut that did. not lessen their 
sting. The lady became bitterly jealous of her 
children’s friend, whose society they now obvi- 
ously preferred to her own. With former 
, day had passed without one 
coming to its mother with 
ale. There were no such 
but the mother missed them 
ve missed so many 


governesses not 
child or another 
some whining 
complaints now ; 


habitual 

caresses ; for it made her feel that she was no 
longer everything to her children. It is easier 


THE GOVERNESS AT GREENBUSH. 

CHAPTER II. 

Miss "Winfrey grew very fond of her school- 
There, as the young men told her, she 
her own boss,’ with a piano, though a poor 
all to herself 


‘You may all run away/ repeated their 
mother. ‘Don’t you understand me? Then 
why don’t you move ?’ 

The eldest boy shuffled awkwardly in his 
place. ‘Please, mother, it’s poetry-hour, and 
we only have it once a week.’ 

Mrs Pickering, relying on the little ones, 
now called for a show of hands. But the very 
infants were against her ; and she left the room 
with a bitter glance at the silent Governess, 
who, after a little consideration, decided to 
dismiss the class herself. Meantime, the irate 
lady had gone straight to her husband. 

* Miss Winfrey is becoming unendurable,’ she 
told him in the tone of personal reproach which 
had already made the unlucky squatter curse 
his choice of a Governess. ‘ The poor children 
are positively frightened to death of her! I 
went in to let them out of school ; no one but 
an inhuman monster would keep them in on 
an afternoon like this ; and actually, not one 
of them dared to move without Miss Winfrey’s 
permission ! Harry muttered something to the 
effect that they would rather finish the lesson, 
and the rest sat still, but you may be sure they 
knew it was either that or being punished 
afterwards. How I hate such severities ! As 
for that woman herself, she just sat like a mule 
without saying anything. — Ah! I see she’s 
thought better of it, ana let them out herself ; 
to show that her authority’s superior to mine, 
I suppose. Really, that ’s the last straw 1 We 
I must get rid of her. I will not he insulted in 
| my own house.’ 

Mr Pickering met his wife judiciously, but 
I not by any means half-way. He knew what 


room, 


was 


the rather 

clumsy handiwork of the eldest hoy, yet her 
very own, and full of her own things. She 
took an old maid’s delight in orderly arrange- 
ment, and, for that matter, was nothing loth to 
own, with her most serious air, that she quite 
intended to be 


an old maid. But what she 
liked best about the schoolroom was its funda- 
mental privacy. It formed a detached building, 
and had formerly been the station store. The 
old dining-room was the present store, which 
was entered by the ‘ white veranda,’ so known 
in contradistinction to the deep, trellised shelter 
— which, however, Mrs Pickering insisted on 
calling the ‘piazza’ — belonging to a later build- 
ing. The white veranda was narrow and bald 
by comparison. But the young men still burnt 
their evening incense upon it, while Millicent 
and the Governess preferred it at all hours of 
the day. It was just opposite the schoolroom, 
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amoured of Miss Winfrey. She had spoken to 
him about the boys seeing too much of the 
men out mustering on Saturdays, a point on 
which the father was surely the best judge. 
She had too many opinions of her own ; but 
when all was said, she was an admirable 
Governess. He dwelt upon the general im- 
provement in the children under Miss Winfrey. 
He had the sense to ignore their very evident 
affection for that martinet. Another change 
might be a very good thing in a few months 5 
time,* but at present it would be a thousand 
pities. Christmas was coming on. There would 
be holidays until the New Year. It would be 
very easy to let Miss Winfrey see that her daily 
supervision was not required during the holi- 
days. She could have the time to herself. 

She did have the time to herself, and a very 
poor time it was. The parents gave out that 
they intended to see something of their young 
people while they had the chance. And to 
broaden the hint, as if that were necessary, 
they studiously refrained from inviting Miss 
Winfrey to join' in the daily entertainment. 
Now it was a family visit to a neighbouring 
station, with four horses in the big trap ; now a 
picnic in the scrub ; and now impromptu races 
on the township course. But the Governess 
spent the days in her own schoolroom, with 
little intervals on the white veranda. Millicent’s 
rabbit inspector was at Greenbusli, so Miss 
Winfrey saw nothing of Millicent either. All 
was now well between those two. On the day 
he went, she rode with him to the boundary 
fence, and then joined the picnic party in the 
Forest Paddock. 

‘Where’s Miss Winfrey ? * cried the girl, from 
her saddle, as she cantered up to the little 
group about the crackling fire. 

The children looked unhappy. 

‘She’s at home/ said Harry. 

Millicent asked why.' ■ ^ 

‘Because it’s holidays,’ answered Mrs Picker- 
ing, looking up. from the basket which she was 
unpacking; ‘and because we’ve come out to 
enjoy ourselves.’ 

Millicent ran over the ring of little wistful 
faces, and a soft laugh left her lips. She could 
hear her father gathering branches in the scrub, 
and talking to the only young man who had 
not gone away for his holidays. She wondered 
whether she should dismount at all ; her heart 
went out to her friend all alone at the home- 
stead ; she, too, had neglected her these last few 
days. 

‘When did Miss Winfrey spoil a day’s en- 
joyment?’ the girl demanded. ‘She would have 
added to it.’ 

‘You may think so. I chose not to risk it. : 

‘ But surely you gave her a chance of coming ? ’ 

‘Not I, indeed! The children see quite 
enough of their Governess in school. — Harry, 
darling, there’s the water boiling at last!’ 

But Millicent was boiling too. ‘ That settles 
it,’ she exclaimed with a quick flush, ‘ Good 1 
bye, all of you !’ And she was gone at a hand- 
gallop. 

There was little love lost between the girl and 
her step-mother. Millicent was rather glad than 
otherwise to turn her back upon a party which 
did not include the one daily companion who 


was now entirely congenial to her. And if any- 
body could fill at all the gaping blank left by 
her lover’s departure, it was Miss Winfrey, who 
was always so sympathetic, so understanding. 
To that same sympathy the young girl felt that 
she owed her present abiding, and even increas- 
ing happiness, and again her heart went out to 
the little Governess, who had known no such 
counsellor in her own black hour of doubt and 

trepidation. Otherwise Millicent sighed. 

She knew the whole story now. Her friend had 
spoken of it a second and a third time, and the 
speaking had seemed to do her good. It was 
five years ago. The young man had been a 
medical student then. And now his penitent 
false love could see him only as a thriving 
doctor— and a married man. 

£ I would give anything to find him,’ thought 
the girl who was happy, as she stooped to open 
the home-paddock gate, ‘I know— something 
tells me — that he is true !’ 

She cantered to the homestead, standing high 
and hot on its ridge of sand, with only a few 
dry pines sprouting out of the yard. The year 
was burning itself out in a succession of torrid 
days, of which this was the worst yet. The sky 
was incredibly blue, with never a flake of cloud 
from rim to rim. The wind came hot from 
the north, though luckily without much force. 
And Millicent’s dog, with its tongue hanging 
out, was running under the very belly of her 
horse, whose shadow she could not see. 

She watered both animals at the tank, and 
then rode on to the horse-yard ; hut ere. she 
reached it, was greatly struck by the sound of 
a sweet voice singing in the distance. It seemed 
a queer thing, but the young woman from 
England was standing the Biverina summer far 
better than those who had been born there. 
She could sit and sing on a day like this ! 

On her way on foot from the horse-yard to 
the schoolroom, Millicent stood on her shadow 
to listen to the song. The Governess sang 
very seldom ; she liked better to play accom- 
paniments for the young men, though she had 
a charming, trained voice of her own. But 
Millicent had never heard her use it, as she w r as 
doing now, without a known soul within ear- 
shot save the Chinaman in the kitchen. 

The heat of the sand struck through the 
young girl’s boots. Yet still she stood, and 
bent her head, and at last caught a few of the 
words : 

. . . in the lime-tree, 

The wind, is floating through : 

And oh ! the night, my darling, is sighing — 
Sighing for you, for you. 

This finished a verse. Millicent crept nearer. 
She had never heard such tender singing. 
Three or four simple bars, and it began again : 

0 think not 1 can forget you; 

I could not though I would; 

1 see you in all around me, 

The stream, the night, the wood; 

The flowers that slumber so gently, 

The stars above the blue. 

Oh ! heaven itself, my darling, is praying — 
Praying for you, for you. 

The voice sank very low, its pathos was infinite, 
yet the girl heard every tvord. There were no 
more. Millicent dried her eyes, and went 
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sang the voice in the schoolroom ; 

Last night, when all was still, 

It sang in the golden moonlight, 

From out the woodland hill. 

But Milly had never taken her eyes from the 
sullen, handsome stockman standing almost at 
her feet. His left hand was still in his pocket ; 
his right had the reins, but was still out- 


in the air ; while a white, terrified face was 
turned this way and that in quick succession, 
with the perspiration welling out at every pore. 
Yet the smooth agony of the song went on 
without a tremor : 

And oh I the bird, my darling, was singing— 
Singing of you, of you. 

As the verse ended, the man shuddered from 
head to foot, then flung himself into the saddle, 
and Millicent watched him ride headlong tow- 
ards- the liome-paddock gate. She lost sight 
of him, however, long before he reached it, and 


heard a fall as she ran, and found the Gover- 
ness in a dead-faint upon the schoolroom floor. 


another cheque. — Hasn’t had one since that 
day when Miss Winfrey came. Where is she, 
Milly? She seemed to think she’d like to try 
her hand at reforming our Bill, and now’s her 
chance. He’s only gone four months this time !’ 

‘Miss Winfrey’s in the schoolroom,’ replied 
Milly drowsily. £ She won’t thank you for 
disturbing her any more than I do.’ 

Pickering stepped down into the sand and 
crossed over to the schoolroom, dragging a 


SEDAN-CHAIRS. 

sedan-chairs so called? The answer 
pie and obvious, that they were named 
i, in the north-east of 


Why were 
seems sinq 
from the town of Sedan. 

and this is th< 


France , w 

most dictionaries and books of reference. But 
no evidence has yet been produced by any pro- 
pounder of this etymology to prove either that 
such chairs were first used at Sedan, or that 
they were brought to England from that town. 
There is. 


5, indeed, practically nothing to prove 
any connection whatever between the chair and 
the place. It is not a little curious that the 
real origin of the name of that once fashion- 
able means of locomotion should be so obscure, 
while on the surface it appears to be so. plain 
and simple. 

Sedans were used in London -by- one "or two 
private persons about the beginning ' of the 
seventeenth century ; but the , fitst person of 
note to use the new conveyance was the Duke 
of Buckingham, the favourite of King James I. 
and his son Charles. Prince Charles, on his 
return from his adventurous journey to Spain, 
is said to have brought back three curiously 
carved sedan-chairs, a fact which rather tells 
against the proposed derivation from the French 
town. Two of these chairs he gave to Bucking- 
ham, who seems to have first used one of them 
when suffering from illness ; but this did not 
prevent the populace, who had no love for the 
royal favourite, from grumbling indignantly at 


fits of soft and secret laughter, 
rubbed her eyes, because her 
ruined, and bent them upon 
door, in which the Gover- 
reading a hook. 


book dropped over the way, the Governess 
disappeared from view ; and Millicent glanced 
from the empty door to the man beside her 
in the veranda. He was a handsome young 
fellow, with black, black hair and moustache, 
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the pride of the man who employed his fellow- 
creatures to do the service of beasts of burden. 

Among the State Papers there is a letter, 
daiecL. May 1626, from a Londoner named 
Gabriel Browne to a priest in Spain, which 
was intercepted for political reasons, and in it 
the writer says : ‘ You can hardlie beleeve how 
bitterly it has disgusted the multitude here that 
being sickely, he [the Duke of Buckingham] 
suffered himself to be carried in a covered cliaire 
upon his servants' shoulders through the streets 
in the dale time between Whitehall and Den- 
marke House.’ There is an echo of this feeling 
in Massinger’s ^ play The Bondman , where the 
dramatist satirises the pride and luxury of the 
ladies 


For their pomp and care being borne 
In triumph on men’s shoulders. 


At this early period the conveyance was 
known only as a 'covered chair the term 
‘sedan 5 came into use a little later. It was 
not many years before private persons ceased 
to have a monopoly of these covered chairs, 
and chairs for hire began to ply in the public 
I streets. The first hackney-coach stand in Lon- 
don was set up in 1634 by the Strand May- 
| pole, a few yards from Temple Bar; and in 
the same year Letters Patent, dated September 
27th, were granted to Sir Sanders Duncombe, 
giving him the sole right and privilege for 
fourteen years to use and let for hire, within 
the cities of London and Westminster, covered 
chairs, to prevent the unnecessary use of coaches. 
Por some mysterious reason, the authorities 
were greatly averse to the increase of hackney - 
| coaches. Their numbers were strictly limited, 

! and their use discouraged as 'far as possible. 

This policy naturally favoured the growth of 
j the chair-system, and it was not long before 
the new conveyances were highly popular and 
in great demand. 

In Duncombe’s petition for the patent, there 
is a passage which gives some very slight sup- 
port to the theory that the name of the chair 
was derived from the town of Sedan. The ap- 
plicant represents that ‘in many parts beyond 
seas, people are much carried in chairs that are 
covered, whereby few coaches are used among 
them. 3 Of course, Sir Sanders may have seen 
them in use in Sedan ; but this is the merest 
conjecture, for his allusion to ‘parts beyond 
seas 3 is extremely vague, nor does he mention 
or use the name of Sedan. A private letter of | 
1634, included in the Strafford correspondence, I 
describes Duncombe as ‘a traveller, now a 
pensioner, 3 and mentions that he was having 
forty or fifty chairs made ready for use. An 
early example of the use of the name ‘sedan 3 
may be found in Shirley's play, The Lady of 
Pleasure , first acted in 1635, wherein a lady 
Celestina, asks: 

Is my sedan yet finished, 

And liveries for my men-mules, according 
As I gave charge ? 

It has often been said, nresumably on the 
strength of the remark in Duncombe’s applica- 
tion, quoted above, that sedan-chairs were 
brought to this country from Prance ; but 
strangely enough, one or two Prench writers 5 


declare that they were brought to Paris from 
London, and the honour of their introduction 
is usually accorded to the Marquis de Mont- 
brun. The truth seems to be that sedan-chairs, 
or chaises-d-porteurs , as the Prench called them, 
appeared almost simultaneously in the two 
capitals, and it is hard to say which city can 
claim priority in their use. Probably neither 
borrowed from the other, but both derived the 
new invention from some third place, which 
may or may not have been Sedan ; there is no 
evidence on the point. Chairs made their first 
appearance in Paris about the same time that 
Buckingham's unpopular use of one had attracted 
public attention in London ; but the French 
were some years in advance of us in supplying 
chairs for public hire. A small Association, or 
Company, as we should now call it, was formed 
in Paris in 1617, which obtained the sole right 
of supplying chaises-d-porteurs on hire in all 
the cities of the French kingdom. Similar 
patents were obtained later by other individuals, 
and in the time of Louis XIV. chairs were 
extremely fashionable, and were often most 
luxuriously upholstered. 

The palmy days of the sedan-chair in Eng- 
land were the earlier decades of the last century. 
In 1710 there were two hundred hackney-chairs 
in London, and the number remained much the 
same until ^ the reign of George III. Besides 
these public chairs, there were very many 
which belonged to private owners, and were 
j elaborately carved and luxuriously fitted. In 
j Dublin, sedan-chairs were taxed for the benefit 
of one of the hospitals ; and from registers still 
extant, it appears that in 1787 there were no 
fewer than two hundred and fifty-seven private 
chairs owned by wealthy people, from dukes 
down to rich commoners, in the Irish capital. 
The tax in 1798 brought the fortunate Dublin 
hospital as much as five hundred and forty- 
seven pounds. 

The literature of the last century— especially 
that of its earlier half—is full of references to 
the hackney-chairs and the chairmen, who 
seem to have been rather a disreputable class 
of men. Gay, in his most interesting poem on 
the A.rt of IP (tilting the Streets of London^ speaks 
of their crowding the doors of taverns, and 
warns . passengers against some of the dangers 
of chair-travelling, when the sudden gale 

The drunken chairman in the kennel spurns, 

The glasses shatters, and his charge o’erturns. 

In_ those days the footpath was only distin- 
guished from the roadway by a line of posts, 
which afforded some slight protection to pedes- 
trians, and chairmen had no right to pass 
within the posts. Gay warns "his readers 
against the rudeness of these men : 

Let not the chairman, with assuming stride, 

.Press near the wall, . and rudely thrust thy side * 

The laws have set him bounds ; his servile feet ’ 
onould ne er encroach where posts defend the 
street. 

Many years later, when Jonas Hanway cour- 
ageously set the example of carrying an un- 
furled umbrella in the streets of London, the 
chairmen, who, like the worshippers of Diana 
at Ephesus, saw their craft in danger, were 
among the loudest and most daring of those 
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until I was old enough to earn my own salt, as 
they said ; helping in the housework, and doing 
plain sewing and knitting for the Row. 

We were an obscure, remote, self-contained 
little community. All were more or less 
related to each other. We had scarcely more 
than two surnames among us. If a man wasn’t 
a Judge, he was almost certain to be a Bishop. 
And as all the Bishops were Bills by descent, 
and all the Judges, Tonis, we were fain to dis- 
tinguish them by some personal peculiarity, 
such as Long Tom Judge, or Big Bill Bishop ; 
or by their ages, such as Young Torn, Old 


A danger, common to all the men, and oi 
daily recurrence, was the bond that united us 
all. It spiced our lives, and gave the men 
and the women, too, by emulation a grim 
humour, a sort of pride of courage, whereby 
they and we showed contempt of the peril 
they lived in. It was not merely that every 
man repairing to the mills of a bright summer 
or dark winter’s morning carried his life in his 
hand, but that his life was in the hand of the 
youngest and most careless of the workmen — if 
any were careless in that place. A bit of grit 
carried into the powder-shed on the sole of a 
list slipper — such as all wore when at work — 
might, by accidental contact, be sufficient to 
cause an explosion. The mills lie on a level, 
is intersected in every 
direction by a labyrinth of slui 
canals, back-waters, 
the slow, creeping 
The emerald-green level meads 
by moss-grown, crazy, 
mere plank and a hand-rail 
guide any one safely over 


ig plateau, that 


w0 r ish waters : 
and channels, filled from 
tide of the river Milway. 

are connected 
wooden bridges— often a 
scarce sufficient to 
the thick ooze in 
that some "speculator the dark or gloaming. Near one of these, a 
ild type built in woman had been drowned, either missing the 
m attempted revival plank in coming across the meads at nightfall, 
y have not yet made or else making away with herself. Anyhow, her 
ets of the metropolis, ghost, it was said, still haunted the place, gliding 
prophesy that if they pensive through the growth of alders and wil- 
ed term of existence lows that clothed the banks, or trailing like a 
mist-wreath across the gray, mossy bridge. 

We were seldom many days free of fog or 
mist. If it did not gather and rise from the 
p ooze and beds of osiers, it came rolling down to 

“ - K " ns from the low hills that shut us in on the 

ke the sword perish, north and west. To dwellers on a hill, or in 
that pass their lives towns, or by the sea, Grimm’s Plats might not 
destruction are not first sight very attractive, perhaps. 

.4- But to us, who had lived there all, or nearly ] 

s sacrifice demanded ^ ouj , H ’ ves there wafJ no place f ike it> fo J r 

elped to create. My the swe etness of the flowers in the gardens, the 
Grimm’s Flats Powder- profusion of all kinds of vegetables, the peace 
ore I was born per- 0 f its Sundays, and the joy of its Good-Fridays 
re. My mother died and Christmas days. 

ter my birth ; so that We were not much given to worshipping in 
both parents. Then public ; Sunday mornings our men spent mostly 
Bow ict n. row of their front gardens, with unlaced boots, 

?<• *»« 

Is, and inhabited ex between their lips, and as free from care, as 
, their wives, widows, rea( jy f or harmless play, as the toddling wee 
together, and helped things that clung about daddy’s knees or climbed 
proprietors, the men to his shoulder. Within doors, meantime, the 
to my foster-parents | women prepared the one mid-day meal of the 
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week to be eaten with husband and sons. A pale, set face at- her cottage door, or window, 
feast, indeed. In the afternoons, in fine weather, was like a blash of ice-cold water on my new- 
we, that is, the younger women— while our born happiness. 

tranquil elders took their spell of rest or gossip In our strolls, - Hetty and I had always 
— strolled over the meads, or attended church avoided the network of water surrounding the 
at Milbridge, two and a half miles distant, mills, except, perhaps, just when ^ the primroses 
"Whether we sauntered in the fields or walked and periwinkles were in flower an the tangled 
briskly to church, we were not uncommonly copse, and brushwood on the banks. More 
attended — at a respectful distance — by the especially we shunned the foot-bridge where 
younger men of the Row ; but these, like the the woman was found drowned, and floating 
dogs, turned tail generally at the sound of the under the shadow 7 of the willows and alder- 
church bells, not without promises of going trees. But Jim took a special fancy to the 
farther on some future day, carrying a gold meads ; and there we sauntered evening alter 
ring in their waistcoat pockets. evening, listening to the thrushes, and making 

On these occasions, either at church, or on nosegays of meadow-sweet — ‘curds and cream/ 
i what the elders called 4 a prowl, 5 I had one as we called the fragrant willow-herb; and the 
chosen, invariable companion, Hester Best : lovely forget-me-nots — large, and blue as Hester’s 
Hetty Betty, as she was more commonly called eyes. Hetty’s great blue eyes, so. changed m 
in the Row. Our comradeship was no case of their expression when they met mine, so invol- 
‘ like liking like ; 5 for both in appearance, and untarily upbraiding, that I knew she avoided 
what Old Tom Judge called our 1 temperature, 5 meeting or speaking to me, lest they, and the 
no two could w T ell be more unlike. Hester was frank, laughing mouth, now grown so £ mim 
as lively, audacious, gay, generous, and fearless, and .set, should tell too much of the struggle 
as blue-eyed, freckled, red-golden-haired as I within her. 

was cowardly, nervous, black-eyed, sallow, and It was a . puzzle to Jim why she, who had 

sad. Yet we were inseparables. At eighteen, been my cliiefest friend, should now avoid us ; 

when I was what Hetty called a confirmed old and because I could not tell him, I, when the 

sober-sides, she was at the top of her bent for time came, just wrote, and asked her, for form’s 

fun and mischief, a very madcap. sake, to go to church with, us, knowing what 

It happened that this year a new inmate : — the answer would be— as it was, an excuse; 
two new inmates — came to live in the Row. though many, a time each had promised to be 
The man, as a matter of course, was a worker the other’s bridesmaid. So I was married ; and 
at the mills, and his mother lived wdth him. no Hester to help to dress me, and keep my 
They came from a distance, and had ways courage up, to meet the new life— the new 
of their own. None of us took to Mrs Brand ; duties — the new home. But neither new home., 

| she was stiff, reserved, and proud ; but good- new duties, nor new happiness could obliterate 
looking, and upright as a dart. A good manager, my regret for the coolness that had come between 
and clean and 4 sprach 5 as a daisy. From the me and Hester. Moreover, I soon found, as 
first, Hetty and she could not abide each human beings will, that my life, even as Jim 
other. Jim Brand was like and unlike his Brand’s wife, was not all sunshine. Men have 
mother, as good-looking, as upright, and as a deal to say of their mothers-in-law ; yet they, 
careful of his appearance; but not a bit stiff when they are vexed or contraried, can, and 
or proud. If his mother spoke little and do, get away from home. A woman whose 
smiled less, Jim had a pleasant word and mother-in-law lives with her has no such escape, 
smile for all He had come to Grimm’s Flats at least not in our rank of life. We had 
from some place by the sea where there were strict notions of Duty in the Row. And I 
torpedo works, and could tell a lot about should have felt myself bitterly to blame had 
wrecks and lifeboats and war-ships. He seemed I not done or tried to do mine, with such a 
half a sailor himself, and, as Hetty said, he husband as Jim. But, somehow, Mrs Brand 
wasn’t over head and ears in powder, like the managed to spoil a good bit of my happiness, 
other men. So that, what with his good looks, I found it very hard at first to make her 
his pleasant ways and fresh talk, some of us out at all. She was civil when Jim was by — 
just a little lost our heads about Jim Brand. just civil. When he was away, she found fault 
I declare, solemnly, that I never cared — ' — not pettishly, but commanding, as if she 
I never let myself think or care about him, knew everything, and I knew nothing, from 
for I saw — I could not help seeing — the change morning till nignt. I tried hard to please her ; 
that came over Hetty, and I guessed what it it being so easy to please Jim, I didn’t expect 
meant ; until, one day, I found, to my amaze- to find it so hard to please his mother. That 
ment, that Jim Brand had taken a fancy to me was my mistake. The more I laid myself out 
—to me! All the pride and joy this knowledge to do the utmost jot and tittle of my duty, the 

S ave me was cruelly dashed by knowing that more unacceptable I seemed to be to Jim’s 
Jester would look upon me in the light of a mother. By-and-by I found out something of 
successful rival I Hester, who from our child- the reason. Mrs Brand idolised her son : a 
hood had been to me like a twin-sister, a royal princess would hardly have made him a 
brighter self 1 Hester, who had cheered me when good enough wife; and yet, inconsistently, she 
I was down, nursed me when I was sick, was more impatient of me when Jim was 
encouraged and strengthened me at every turn, pleased with what I did, and praised m 
and me to C cut out’ Hester! I declare that at any other time. When I failed in 
when, of an evening in the summer, Jim first a dinner or any other lr~ ’ 1 1 
began to walk out with me, and Hetty hung almost seemed to like me. 

■ back and wouldn’t join us, the sight of her made much of me, her 
\ ; ■ 
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but not often in his presence. Once, when I 
hinted to him something particularly irritating 
and unjust that she had said to me, his face 
clouded. 4 Oh ! if you two are going to dis- 
agree’ he said, and broke off, I swallowed 

my chagrin, and resolved that henceforth I 
would devour it in secret ; and I *kept my 
resolution. 

I could not help being a little triumphant, 
and yet very sorry, when one day, just because, 
in passing me, Jim had caught me round the 
waist and kissed me, Mrs Brand burst out into 
scornful, upbraiding -words. I stood silent, with 
burning cheeks, looking on the floor ; and after 
quite a minute’s dead pause, Jim said, very 
quiet, ‘If my behaviour affronts you, mother, 
you are not obliged to bide with us, you know.’ 
Those were the first undutiful words I had 
ever heard Jim speak ; and though I knew his 
mother had brought them on herself, and 
though I was not sorry he should have a 
glimpse of how disagreeable she could speak, 
I could not help being very sorry. The peace 
and sacredness of the home seemed lessened by 
them somehow. 

A few days later I was going on an errand 
to -Mil-bridge, and met Hester full butt. I 
scarcely expected she would stop, for we often 
met and passed, now, with only a nod ; but 
she did ; she drew up short in front of me. 

( What’s upP she said abruptly. ‘Ain’t you 
well 2 You don’t look much!’ 

The old voice and way of speaking, some- 
thing womanly kind, such as I hadn’t heard 
lately, made me quiver all over. Hester turned 
round, drew my arm in hers, and walked 
slowly beside me, while I gave myself the 
relief of pouring my grievances into her will- 
ing ears. I did not feel how disloyal I was 
to Jim, till Hetty’s energetic ejaculation of 
‘Old cat!’ applied to Jim’s mother, shocked 
me into silence. Even then I could not regret 
my imprudence, however ; sympathy, Hetty’s 
sympathy and partisanship, were too sweet. 
The intimacy thus renewed was soon in full 
force, as strong as ever, or stronger. 

Hester, withheld by the strict, unspoken eti- 
quette of the Row, which did not permit man 
or woman entrance into any house not their 
own, except upon invitation, had never yet 
crossed my threshold ; now, she was a frequent 
visitor ; and that despite the fact, plainly ob- 
servable, that Hester was no favourite with 
Mrs Brand. Hetty’s audacious laughter and 
frank speech were specially distasteful to her. 
Barely civil to her when Jim was there, no 
sooner was he gone, than a wordy war would 


our party of an evening, either within doors 
or in the fields, was a merry one. However 
morose Mrs Brand might be, Hetty’s sympathy 
consoled me when we were alone together ; 
while, if Jim’s mother snapped and snarled 
before her, Hetty’s laugh and retort often drove 
the elder woman to sullen silence, a silence, 
however, in which she brooded l’evenge. Hers 
was a nature which demanded the outlet of 
free speech to keep her thoughts from venom. 

It was after a week or two’s sullen avoidance 
of all communication with Hester that she one 
day burst all bounds to me. 

in autumn, Jim had not long left 


The morning was 


a fine one 

home, and his mother and I were still occupied 
in putting away the breakfast things. Our 
cottage door stood open ; across the green level 
meadow spiders’ webs— virgins’ threads we called 
them — caught the rays of the morning sun, 
making a path of silvery white. Walking to 
the door as I wiped a cup, I caught sight of 
Hetty. Her face was towards the mills ; she 
was walking backwards, nodding and waving a 
hand to Jim, and exchanging merrily shouted 
greetings as he went on his way to work. 
Presently she caught sight of me, and came 
past our cottage, her face all aglow. We passed 
the time of day to each other, said a few 
indifferent words ; and then she went on her 
way, nodding gaily to Jim’s mother through 
the window as she passed. Mrs Brand made 
no response to her greeting, except by a mut- 
tered, 6 Get along, you hussy !’ Then she turned 
sharply on me and said through her set teeth, 
‘ I wonder you encourage that minx I Any one 
that wasn’t a fool could see she was over head 
and ears in love with your husband.’ ^ She 
spoke so abruptly and with such bitter inten- 
sity that in my consternation I dropped the 
cup I was wiping, and it smashed to atoms on 
the brick floor. 

‘ There you go !’ she cried, ‘ as if cups could 
he had for the picking up. Ah ! you may look ! 
but yon mark my words — if anything goes 
wrong with you, I know who’ll fill your shoes; 
and so does she — a hussy ? 

Perhaps jealousy is infectious. Although I 
knew Jim’s mother to be jealous, and, where 
Hetty was concerned, spiteful, still her words 
remained with me. She had made an impres- 
sion, and she knew it. I began to like, to trust 
her more, and Hetty less ; and she, too, knew 
it. 

Gradually my pride in Jim and happiness 
sank lower, and I was too stupid to perceive 
it was all my own fault. Hester would pot 
come to us without asking, and in my silly 
| suspiciousness, I refrained from asking her, 
much as I missed her sympathy and her cheery 
high spirits, which had acted as aip antidote 
to Mrs Brand’s gloomy views of life. She 
would often say, as we sat at work together, 
that it would have been a good deal better if 
she had never been born ; and sometimes I got 
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So leave this humble Parlour of my own 
For the broad peace of that With-drawim 
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which was never to return, slip away for courage, her constancy, her bright spirits, have 
ever. upheld us through many trials. She is the 

One afternoon, in the October of that year, strong strand of our threefold cord. If I took 

a day that had begun in a filmy veil of blue one Jim from her, I have given her another ; 
haze, and ended in a blaze of the broadest it is her turn now, and she loves the boy as 

sunshine, I started to go and meet Jim coming she loved his father, as she loves me, with a 

from his work. Passing along the Row, I love passing the love of women. God forbid 

stopped at Tom Judge’s garden. The father of that 1 should grudge Jim paying his parents’ 

the Row was busied there harvesting potatoes, debts to Hester ! 

He stood resting his bent back against the fence, 
while I remarked about the fineness of the 

^‘ToXyender,’ said the old man, pointing a THE 0THEE K00M ' 

crooked brown forefinger at the low hills that This pleasant room, you say, holds all I need ; 
seemed drawn in closer to ns. "Twon’t last. Here are my books, my plants, my pictures ; friends 

See how handy them hills be ! They ain’t no Are round my hearth. Before my eyes recede 

Higher, we knows, but they alius looks handier Throush the broad casement, river, hill, and mead ; 
afore rain.’ He had got so far, when a trembling And jitter stiI1> at evening there ascends 

of the earth, a vibration m the air, instantly TwiIi ht > s one sta made to console the gloom . 

succeeded by a deafening explosion, stopped his There , s door where one enters . ^ the fire; 

S ^i\* C \ • 11 j *i ir : ■ ■ What more could mortal ask or heart desire? 

Mechanically and swiftly, we faced the quar- E oom. 

ter whence it came : a dense umbrella-shaped ’ E 

volume of smoke had risen into the rosy after- 
noon air. Between us and the mills, ashes, The life I lead is fair, yet here and there 

wood-splinters, shattered bricks and mortar, a Its very sweetness wakes a secret pain 

whole mass of wreckage and ruins, were falling. For some remembered friends who unaware 

Every door burst open in the Row, and in a stole through that door, and left this vacant chair, 

moment Hester was at my side. Grasping her That hook unread, unsung that well-known strain, 

hand tight, we set off and ran, full speed, to The door closed upon their still retreat, 

i the foot-bridge where the drowned woman had j ca n, j but fc ave never known 

been found. As we crossed it, the water, all The far _ off whisper of an answering tone, 

alight with reflections from _ the bright sky Nor sonnd of their retuming fee t. 
above it, was rippling, and shivering, and shud- 
dering in its cosy bed below the plank. When 

we reached the other side, Hester suddenly let Beyond that door, bow dream I that they fare, 

go my hand, caught my waist, and twisted me What life for them the heart left here foresees? 

round. ‘You mustn’t go on — you must go Whether through other windows they may share 

back !■ she cried authoritatively. My view of hill and stream, and everywhere 

In vain I struggled and implored ; she held Set round them books and pictures like to these— 

me firm. Then I saw that her dilated eyes Sing songs like mine, and tend their rose in bloom— 

were drawn again and again to one spot in the Whether for them as well, when day is done, 

osiers on the bank. Wrenching myself round, if there be any setting of their sun, 

my eyes followed the direction hers had taken. My one star cliarms the twilight of their room. 

What was it? Something Hung, hurled amongst 
the reeds — something that had once been a 

man ! As I stared, spellbound, it seemed to me Surely with purer hearts and clearer eyes, 

that the blue-shirted arm, every stitch in which Linked with the old life, but with ampler aims, 

was of my own setting, that it moved as though Fuller achievement — the old joys they prize 

motioning me — a farewell. For joy’s sole purpose — that the life should rise 


After a long, long nightmare, in which I 
was tormented by succeeding visions of low 
hills bathed in sunshine, of black, balloon- 
shaped clouds, of a blue-shirted arm, through 
all of which rang the continual wailing of an 
infant, I awoke to find little Jim on my arm, 
and Hetty sitting beside my bed. That she 
had saved my life and the baby’s, I could 
well believe. It was weeks before she left us, 
day or night, and when she did, it was but to 
find a home for us far away from Grimm’s 
Flats. Mrs Brand lived with us till she died, 
and thought more, relied more on Hester than 
on any one else. 

Little Jim shall never learn or hear of his 
Fs trade, if Hetty and I can prevent it, 
who take the sword perish 
we call him, but he is more 
le will quit me for her any 
not have it otherwise. Her 


Surely with purer hearts and clearer eyes, 
Linked with the old life, but with ampler aims, 
Fuller achievement — the old joys they prize 
For joy’s sole purpose — that the life should rise 
Beyond the touch of any earthly shames. 

All wisdom there translated into deeds — 

All beauty there traced further to its source, 

My life in theirs pursues its intercourse, 

And theirs in mine still answers to my needs. 

When I have finished here my days’ routine, 

For me that door shall open. May I stand 
Not trembling, as the larger light serene, 

With its fresh splendours seen and unforeseen, 
Strikes me upon that Threshold. May my hand 
Find near a hand that held it in the gloom, 

A voice that speaks in a remembered tone 
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exceeds that of any other in the world, the 
amount of gold in the Bank of England is 
only some thirty -five millions, far above the 
average of the past few years, and more than 
sufficient for the trade purposes for which it is 
required ; and were gold wanted for some other 
country, there would not be a moment’s hesita- 
tion about parting with a few millions. 

Contrast with this the conditions of things on 
the Continent. The Bank of France has no less 
than seventy -seven millions sterling in gold stored 
in its vaults, as well as about fifty millions in 
silver coin, which, b£ing legal tender, it could 
put into circulation to meet any demand which 
might arise for an increase in the currency. 
The Imperial Bank of Germany holds thirty- 
seven millions in gold, and upwards of ten in 
silver ; the Austro-Hungarian Bank about fifteen 
millions in each metal. These countries have 
all gold currencies, and it might be maintained 
that their stocks of the metal were simply 
reserves against the issue of notes, the same as 
our own Bank of England. But they are far 
in excess of anything required for such a 
purpose ; and if proof were wanted that there 
are other objects regarded as of equal or greater 
importance than the soundness of the cur- 
rency, it would only be necessary to make 
the attempt on any large scale to convert the 
notes into gold bullion with the avowed object 
of taking it out of the country. The result 
would undoubtedly be the placing of so many 
obstacles in the way, that the transaction could 
only be effected at a loss too heavy to be 
faced; and while England would readily part 
with a few out of her thirty-five millions, 
France would not willingly spare one out of 
her seventy-seven. 


WAR-CHESTS. 

The menace to the peace of Europe which 
the death of the late Czar was supposed to 
imply seems, fortunately, after all, nothing but 
a groundless fear, and the friendly approaches 
made by his successor to Germany and England 
—with which past relationships have not been 
so intimate as might be desired — would appear 
to foreshadow a fresh lease to the political 
quietude of the civilised world. But although 
the gunpowder may be damped, there is always 
danger while it is stored up in huge quantities ; 
and while every European Government con- 
tinues to make preparations for an outbreak of 
war, there is always the risk that unforeseen 
circumstances may some day occur to pre- 
cipitate it. The enormous extent of the mili- 
tary forces is well known to everybody who 
takes the smallest interest in the history of the 
day, and their unhealthy effect upon the social 
life of the people is fully understood. But 
there is another aspect of the question which 
is not so apparent, except to the diligent 
student — the locking-up of enormous masses of 
treasure for military purposes exercises an enor- 
mous influence upon the course and extent of 
trade and industry throughout the world. 

Perhaps the only instance in which gold has 
been withdrawn from circulation, and deliber- 
ately rendered useless by locking it up where 
it can neither be seen nor handled, except by a 
few higbly-placed Government officials, is that 
of Germany, which maintains at the fortress of 
Spandau a literal war-chest. But its contents, 
after all, do not exceed six millions sterling, 
and such an amount would make little appreci- 
able difference if returned to the general cir- 
culation of the world. It is quite different, 
however, with the vast sums which are stored 
in the various national banks of Europe. 
Great Britain, able to raise large sums of 
money at a moment’s notice, admittedly lias no 
need to make preparations of this nature. 
Although the trade of the country probably 
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attempt to melt them on a large scale would these war-chests are being added to, there can 
lead probably to the discovery that they were be little hope of any relief, 
practically inconvertible currency. The accumu- There is just a hope that the eyes of states- 
lation in Austria is of quite recent date, and men are being gradually opened, and that we 
although made ostensibly for the purpose of may be approaching an end of this disastrous 
changing the then existing silver standard into policy. Nowhere would the desire to cry * Halt J 
a goid one, there is little doubt that the main in preparation for hostilities be more gladly 
object was to obtain possession of a war reserve welcomed tlian here. It is perhaps too much 
like that of their neighbours, and it is only by to hope that there will be any general disarma- 
artifieial means that the gold is to-day prevented ment, or any dispersion of the hoards which 
from again flowing out of the country. have been accumulated at so great a cost ; but 

Any pretence of banking reserves completely it would be some satisfaction to know that they 
disappears, however, when we turn to Bussia, would not be pushed beyond the point they 
which in the State banks, the Treasury, and on have already reached. We are once more in the 
deposit at call in several foreign countries, is midst of a period of great gold discoveries, 
credited with having one hundred millions ster- and South Africa, aided perhaps by Western 
ling in gold at its disposal. Its currency is the Australia, promises to replenish the coffers of 
inconvertible paper rouble, and the bullion the world. It would be the height of folly to 
answers no other purpose than that of main- allow the treasure now being yielded to be 
taining the credit of the country in the money swept into the secrecy of military chests, or 
markets of Europe while peace lasts, and of locked up in military banks, instead of going 
giving command of a vast treasure for military to enrich those engaged in peaceful avocations, 
purposes the moment it is broken. 

We have only lately begun to realise the 

immense part which the formation # of these THE CHBONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO.* 
war-chests has played in the commercial depres- chapter iv. — count antonio and the 
sion from which the whole world has been so wizard’s drug. 

severely suffering. It is perhaps no exaggera- 
tion to say that the amount of hard cash now The opinion of man is ever in flux save where 
reserved by the various Governments in view it is founded on the rock of true religion, 
of a possible outbreak of war, exceeds rather What our fathers believed, we disbelieve ; but 
than falls short of one hundred and fifty often our sons shall again receive it. In olden 
millions sterling, which would not under any time men held much by magic and black arts ; 
circumstances be parted with, even for the now, such are less esteemed ; yet hereafter it 
most temporary object. It does not require may well be that the world will find new in- 
rnuch investigation to prove that the outcome cantations and fresh spells, the same impulse 
of this must be anything but beneficial. The flowing in a different channel and never utterly 
miser who hoards his gold injures others as to be checked or stemmed by the censures of 

well as himself, just as a landowner who de- the Church or the mocking of unbelievers. As 

liberately permits his broad acres to lie waste for truth— in truth who knows truth? For 

is inflicting a blow upon the community which the light of Bevelation shines but in few 
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The wizard laughed harshly. 4 Let them that 
prize love, seek that,’ said he. 4 It is not for me. 7 

4 1 would it had been — then had my errand 
here been a better one. For I am come but 
to see the semblance of a maiden’s face. 7 

The wizard frowned as he said, 4 1 had 
looked for a greater matter. For you have a 
great enemy, my lord, and I have means of 
power for freeing men of their enemies. 7 

But Count Antonio, knowing that he spoke 
of some dark device of spell or poison, an- 
swered, 4 Enough ! enough ! For I am a man 


before your eyes as though the shape were 
good flesh and blood. 7 

4 All this is foolishness, Bena, 7 said Count 
Antonio. 

4 Well, God knows that,’ said Bena. 4 But he 
did it for my father ; and as he is thirty 
years older, he will be wiser still by"now ;’ and 
Bena strode off to tend his horse, somewhat 
angry that Antonio paid so little heed to his 
words. 

4 It is all foolishness, Tommasino,’ said Antonio. 

4 They say that of many a thing which gives 
a man pleasure, 7 said Tommasino. 

4 1 have heard of this man before, 7 continued 
the Count, 4 and marvellous stories are told of 
him. Now I leave what shall come to me in the 
hands of Heaven ; for to know is not to alter, 
and knowledge without power is but fretting of 
the heart ; but ’ And Antonio broke off. 

‘Ride then, if you can safely, and beg him 
to show you Lucia’s face, 7 said Tommasino. 

4 For to that I think you are making.’ 

4 In truth I was, fool that I am, 7 said 
Antonio. 

4 But be wary ; for Baratesta is but ten miles 
from the city, and His Highness sleeps with 
an open eye.’ 

So Antonio, albeit that he was in part 
ashamed, learned from Bena where the wizard 
dwelt on the bridge that is outside the gate of 
Baratesta — for the Syndic would not suffer such 
folk to live inside the wall— and one evening 
he saddled his horse and rode alone, to seek 
the wizard, leaving Tommasino in charge of 
the band. And as he went, he pondered, say- 
ing, 4 1 am a fool — yet I would see her face 
and thus, still dubbing himself fool, yet still 
persisting, he came to the bridge of Baratesta ; 
and the wizard, who was a very old man and 
tall and marvellously lean, met him at the 
door of the house, crying, 4 1 looked for your 
lord. 7 And he took Antonio’s 


and flung a handful of some powder on the 
charcoal in the stove ; and the room was filled 
with a thick sweet-smelling vapour. And the 
wizard tore the black cloth off the face of the 
mirror and bade Antonio look steadily in the 
mirror. Antonio looked till the vapour that 
enveloped all the room cleared off from the 

wizard, laying 


lace oi the mirror, 
his hand on Antonio’s shoulder, said, 4 Cry her 
name thrice.’ And Antonio thrice cried 4 Lucia !’ 
and again waited. Then something came on the 
polished surface of the mirror ; but the wizard 
muttered low and angrily, for it w T as not the 
form of Lucia or of any maiden ; yet presently 
he cried low, ‘Look, my lord, look 1’ and 
Antonio, looking, saw a dim and shadowy face 
in the mirror ; and the wizard began to fling : 
his body to and fro, uttering strange whispered 
words ; and the sweat stood in beads on his 
forehead. 4 Now, now !’ he cried ; and Antonio, 
with heating heart, fastened his gaze on the 
mirror. And as the story goes (I vouch not 
for it) he saw, though very dimly, the face of 
Lucia ; hut more lie saw also ; for beside the 
face was his own face, and there was a rope 
about his neck, and the half-shaped arm of a 
gibbet seemed to hover above him. And, he 
shrank back for an instant. 

4 What more you see is not by my will,’ said 
the wizard. 

4 What shall come is only by God’s will,’ 
said Antonio. 4 1 have seen her face. It is 
enough. 7 

But the wizard clutched him by the arm, ] 
whispering in terror, 4 It is a gibbet— and the 
rope is about your neck. 7 

‘Indeed, I seem to have worn it there these 
three years— and it is not drawn tight yet ; nor 
is it drawn in the mirror.’ 

‘You have a good courage, 7 said the wizard 
with a grim smile. 4 1 will show you more;’ 
and he flung another powder on the charcoal ; 
and the shapes passed from the mirror. But 
another came ; and the wizard, with a great 
cry, fell suddenly on his knees, exclaiming, 

4 They mock me, they mock me 1 They show 


coming, 

horse from him and stood it in a stable beside 
the house, and led Antonio in, saying again, 
‘Your coming was known to me, my lord 
and he brought Antonio to a chamber at the 
back of the house, having one window, past 
which the river, being then in flood, rushed 


‘What toil? 7 asked Antonio. ‘See, here is 
money, and I have a quiet tongue. What toil V 
The wizard pointed to a heap of broken and 
bent pieces of base metal. 4 1 was turning dross 
to gold,’ said he, in a fearful whisper. 

‘Can you do that V asked Antonio, smiling. 

4 1 can, my lord, though but slowly.’ 

‘And hate to love?’ asked Count Antonio. 
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what they will, not what I will. Ah, my lord, 
whose is the face in the mirror V And he seized 
Antonio again by the arm. 

‘It is your face,’ said Antonio ; c and it is 
the face of a dead man, for his jaw has 
dropped, and his features are drawn and 
wrung. 5 

The wizard buried his face in his hands ; 
and so they rested awhile till the glass of the 
mirror cleared ; and Antonio felt the body of 
the wizard shaking against his knee, 

‘ You are old,’ said Antonio, ‘arid death must 
come to all. Maybe it is a lie of the devil; 
but if not, face it as a man should.’ 

But the wizard trembled still ; and Antonio, 
casting a pitiful glance on him, rose to depart. 
But on the instant as he moved, there came 
a sudden loud knocking at the door of the 
house, and he stood still. The wizard lifted his 
head to listen. 

‘Have you had warning of more visitors to- 
night?’ asked Antonio. 

* I know not what happens to-night,’ muttered 
tire wizard. £ My power is gone to-night.’ 

The knocking at the door came again, loud 
and impatient. 

‘ They will beat the door down if you do not 
open,’ said Antonio. ‘I will hide myself here 
behind the mirror ; for I cannot pass them with- 
out being seen ; and if I am seen here, it is 
like enough that the mirror will be proved 
right both for you and me.’ 

. So Antonio hid himself, crouching down be- 
hind the mirror ; and the wizard, having lit a 
small dim lamp, went on trembling feet to the 
door. And presently he came back, followed 
by two men whose faces were hid in their 
cloaks. One of them sat down, but the other 
stood and flung his cloak back over iiis shoulders ; 
and Antonio, observing him from behind the 
mirror, saw that he was Lorenzo, the Duke’s 
favourite. 

Then Lorenzo spoke to the wizard, saying, 
‘Why did you not come sooner to open the 
door?’ 

‘ There was one here with me,’ said the 
wizard, whose air had become again composed. 

‘And is he gone? For we would be alone.’ 

‘He is not to be seen,’ answered the wizard. 
‘Utterly alone here you cannot be.’ 

When he heard this, Lorenzo turned pale ; 
for he did not love this midnight errand to the 
wizard’s chamber. 

‘But no man is here,’ said the wizard. 

A low hoarse laugh came from the man 
who sat. ‘Tricks of the trade, tricks of the 
trade ! ’ said he ; and Antonio started to hear 
his voice. ‘Be sure that where a prince, a 
courtier, and a cheat are together, the devil 
makes a fourth. But there is no need to turn 
pale over it, Lorenzo.’ 

A ,3 1 il. . r ' ' - '* » 


ig,’ said the Duke, 
,, ‘which if a 
•or a woman, Lorenzo— he can walk 
arms, and seem to be 
' mind — yet is his 


‘ There is a certain dru^ 
turning round towards the wizard, 
man drink- 

on his legs and use his 

his right 

for he knows not what he 
everything 
command, and 
again. 

seem to lose all power of movement, 
lack his senses. 

I sojourned with tin 
wizard 
certain man. 

and he performed them all willingly 
‘Ay, there is such a druj 


r aking and in 1 
rind a nothing ; 

oes, but does everything that one, being with 
without seeming re- 
; and again, when bidden, he will 
” x ', and to 

1 saw the thing once when 
e Lord of Florence ; for a 
there, having given the drug to a 
i, put him through strange antics ; 

Jy - 5 

said the wizard. 

‘Then give it me,’ said the Duke; ‘and I 
give you your life and fifty pieces of gold. 
For I have great need of it.’ 

Now when Antonio heard the Duke’s words, 
he was seized with great fear; for he surmised 
that it was against Lucia that the Duke meant 
to use this drug ; and noiselessly lie loosened 
his sword in its sheath and bent forward again 
to listen. 

‘And though my purpose is nothing to you, 
yet it is a benevolent purpose. Is it not, 
Lorenzo ?’ 

‘It is your will, not mine, my lord,’ said 
Lorenzo in a troubled voice. 

‘ Mine shall be the crime, then, and yours the 
reward,’ laughed the Duke. ‘For I will give 
her the drug, and she shall wed you.’ 

Then Antonio doubted no longer of what 
was afoot, nor that a plot was laid whereby 
Lucia should be entrapped into marriage with 
Lorenzo, since she could not be openly forced. 
And anger burned hotly in him. And he swore 
that, sooner than suffer the thing to be done, 
lie would kill the Duke there with his own 
hand or himself be slain. 

‘And you alone know of this drug now, they 
say,’ the Duke went on. ‘For the wizard of 
Florence is dead. Therefore give it me 
quickly.’ 

But the wizard answered, ‘It will not serve, 
my lord, that I give you the drug. With my 
^ . own hand I must give it to the persons whom 

And when the wizard heard, he fell on his you would thus affect, and I must tell them 

knees ; for he knew that it was Duke Valen- what they should do. 5 

tine who spoke. ‘ More tricks ! ’ said the Duke scornfully. ‘ I 

‘Look you, fellow,’ pursued His Highness, know your ways. Give me the drug.’ And 
‘you owe me much thanks , that you are not he would not believe what the wizard said, 
hanged already ; for by putting. an end to you ‘It is even as I say,’ said the wizard. ‘And 

I should please my clergy much and "the if Your Highness will carry the drug yourself, 

Syndic of Baratesta not a little. And if you I will not vouch its operation.’ 
do not obey me to-night, you shall be dead ‘Give it me; for I know the appearance of 

before morning.’ it,’ said the Duke. 
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Then the wizard, having again protested, 
went to a certain shelf and from some hidden 
recess took a small phial, and came with it 
to the Duke, saying, ‘Blame me not, if its 
operation fail . 5 

The Duke examined the phial closely, and 
also smelt its smell. ‘ It is the safhe , 5 said he. 
‘It will do its work.’ 

Then Count Antonio, who believed no more 
than the Duke what the wizard had said con- 
cerning the need of his own presence for the 
working of the drug, was very sorely put to 
it to stay quietly where he was ; for if the 
Duke rode away now with the phial, he might 
well find means to give it to the Lady Lucia 
before any warning could be conveyed to her. 
And, although the danger was great, yet his 
love for Lucia and his fear for her overcame 
his prudence, and suddenly he leaped forth from 
behind the mirror, drawing his sword and 
crying, ‘Give me that drug, my lord, or your 
life must answer for it . 5 

But fortune served him ill ; for as the Duke 
and Lorenzo shrank back at his sudden appear- 
ance, and he was about to spring on them, be- 
hold, his foot caught in the folds of the black 
cloth that had been over the mirror and now 
lay on the ground, and, falling forward, he 
struck his head on the marble rim that ran 
round the charcoal stove, and having fallen 
with great force, lay there like a man dead. 
With loud cries of triumph, the Duke and 
Lorenzo, having drawn their swords, ran upon 
him ; and the Duke planted his foot upon his 
neck, crying, ‘ Heaven sends a greater prize ! 
At last, at last I have him ! Bind his hands, 
Lorenzo . 5 

Lorenzo bound Antonio’s^ hands as he lay 


I have mustered my Guard, I will hang him 
in the square as I have sworn. But if the 
drug does not work, then we must kill him 
here ; for I fear to carry him against his will ; 
for he is a wonderful man, full of resource, 
and the people also love him. Therefore, if 
the operation of the drug fail, run him through 
with your sword when I give the signal . 5 

Now Antonio was recovering from his swoon, 
and he overheard part of what the Duke said, 
but not all. As to the death of the wizard he 
did not hear, but he understood that the Duke 
was about to test the effect of the drug on 
him, and that if it had no effect, he was to 
die ; whereas, if its operation proved sufficient, 
he should go alive ; and he saw here a chance 
for his life in case what the wizard had said 
should prove true. 

‘Drink, Antonio , 5 said the Duke softly. ‘No 
harm comes to you. Drink : it is a refreshing 
draught . 5 

And Antonio drank the draught, the wizard 
looking on with parted lips and with great 
drops of sweat running from his forehead, and 
thence down his cheeks to his mouth, so that 
his lips were salt when he licked them. And 
the Duke, having seen that Lorenzo liad his 
; sword ready for Antonio, took his stand by the 
| wizard with the dagger from his belt in bis 
hand. And he cried to Antonio, ‘ Rise . 5 And 
Antonio rose up. The wizard started a step 
towards him ; but the Duke showed his dagger, 
and said to Antonio, ‘Will you go with me to 
Finnola, Antonio ? 5 1 

And Antonio answered, ‘I will go . 5 . $ 

‘Do you love me, Antonio ? 5 asked the 
Duke. 

‘Ay, my lord , 5 answered Antonio. 
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Duke, desirous to make a final trial, cried again, 
to Antonio, ‘ Fling yourself from your horse . 5 
And Antonio, having liis arms bound, yet flung 
himself from his horse, and fell prone on the 
ground, and lay there sorely bruised. 

‘It is enough , 5 said the Duke. ‘You lied, 
wizard . 5 

But the wizard cried, ‘I lied not, I lied 
not, my lord. Slay me not, my lord ! For I 
dare not die . 5 

But the Duke caught him by the throat and 


drove his dagger into his breast till the fingers 


that held the dagger were buried in the folds 
of the wizard’s doublet ; and the Duke pulled 
out the dagger, and, when the wizard fell, lie 
pushed him with his foot over the brink, and 
the body fell with a loud splash into the river 
below. 

Thus died the Wizard of Baratesta, who was 
famed above all of his day for the hidden 
knowledge that he had ; yet he served not God, 
but Satan, and his end was the end of a sinner. 
And, many days after, his body was found a 
hundred miles from that place; and certain 
charitable men, brethren of my own order, gave 
It burial. So that he died that same night in 
which the mirror had shown him his face as 
the face of a dead man ; but whence came the 
vision I know not. 


Some years ago there was quite a ‘boom 5 in 
lentil soup among the Faculty, and much was 
; heard of the nourishing qualities of .this humble 
t member of the Pulse family. Perliaps we con- 
sume more of it than we are aware, under 
some fanciful name or other ; hut as the Agri- 
cultural Department of the United States is 
taking steps to promote the cultivation in j 
America — where the consumption of imported 
lentils is considerable — a little information on 
the subject may not be amiss. 

Opinions, no doubt, have not always been 
agreed as to the food-value of the plant. Pro- 
fessor Johnston, of The Chemistry of Common Life , 
wrote that ‘ The bean, the pea, the lupin, the 
vetch, the lentil, and other varieties of pulse, 
contain, as a distinguishing character of the whole 
class, a large percentage of gluten mixed with a 
comparatively small percentage of fat. On an 
average, the proportion of gluten is about twenty- 
four, and of fat about two, in every hundred. 
The gluten of these kinds of grain resembles 
that of the oat, and does not, therefore, fit bean 
or pease meal for being converted into a spongy 
bread. The large proportion in which this in- 
gredient is present in them, however, renders 
all kinds of pulse very nutritious . 5 

Another writer says: ‘Notwithstanding the 
common use of lentils in cookery, there is no 
doubt that they are very unwholesome. They 
are not only hard and difficult of digestion, 
but were believed to have been the cause of the 
severe, scrofulous 'disorders common in Egypt, 
where they are largely used . 5 But modern 
authorities incline to the belief that lentils are 
very nutritious and wholesome when eaten along 
with a proper admixture of fatty foods. Smiths 
Dictionary of Economic Plants refers to the meal 


of lentils as’ ‘very nutritious , 5 and as sold in 
this country as invalid food under the name of 
‘ Revalenta . 5 

There are various kinds of lentils ; but what 
is mostly used for food is the Common Lentil 
(Lens esculenta f better known as Ervum lens\ 
which Smith describes as a weak, pea-like 
wing-leaved annual of the Bean family, culti- 
vated in Egypt and Palestine from remote an- 
tiquity, its seeds being the lentil of Scripture 
spoken of in the time of Jacob, of which, the 
red pottage given to Esau was made. 

At one time the lentil was pretty extensively 
grown throughout most * of tbe Continent of 
Europe, where the seeds have been long used 
by the peasants, either in the form of a thick 
soup, or served as a vegetable like beans. But 
to be a profitable crop it requires cheap land 
and cheap labour, as well as special conditions 
of soil and climate, so that the culture has 
come to he very much concentrated in Austria- 
Hungary and in Russia, though not altogether 
neglected in other parts. 

The produce of Austria-Hungary — chiefly 
raised in the provinces of Moravia and Bohemia 
— is estimated at about half a million bushels 
annually. Consul Karel of Prague recently 
furnished the United States Department of Agri- 
culture with some interesting information about 
the culture. Lentils, it seems, will not thrive 
in moisture, either of the soil or the atmosphere, 
and flourish best in a warm and dry climate, 
with a light sandy or loamy soil. In rich 
soil they yield more stalk than grain, produce 
more leaves and less blossom, and consequently 
yield fewer seeds. The soil intended for lentils 
is generally treated in the same way as that 
for pease. The ground should be manured and 
ploughed late in the Fall, for fresh manure 
is not good for the lentil. It does well in 
fallow soil, in soils which have been used for 
cereals, and especially after potatoes. Thoroughly 
ploughing and preparing the ground for sowing 
in the Fall, and then sowing in the spring, and 
lightly harrowing, is the best mode of cultivation. 
The seeds are only lightly covered. When the 
pods begin to grow yellow, harvesting begins, 
and the cutting is done with a blunt sickle. 

Three varieties of lentil are grown in Bohemia 
— the Penny Lentil, considered the best, but 
which rapidly degenerates in poor soil ; the 
Common Lentil ; and the Black Lentil, small 
in seed, and not much in favour. The exports 
are to France, Germany, and the United States ; 
but there is a large home consumption. The 
inferior kinds are ground into a flour called 
Kraft-Mehl, which is used as a stiffening for 
soups and sauces. The straw is esteemed for 
cattle-food, after being steeped in hot water. 
The best kinds are prepared for the table in a 
variety of ways. First, the skin is removed, as 
being indigestible ; then they are boiled slowly 
for three hours till soft. After that, they are 
either mixed with chopped onions fried in 
butter, or mixed with raw SauerJcraut, or served 
up with sausage or smoked meat. In the 
Austrian restaurants a thick gravy is 
esteemed which is made of 
• finely chopped onions bro T — 
served Vvitli par' 

In Germany 
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advantage ; prepare like corn-flour, boil twenty 
minutes, and eat with stewed fruit. For the 
sake of those who may not have already tried 
lentil soup, we give the following plain receipt. 
To one pound of lentils add ten breakfast cup- 
fuls of water, one onion, and a small piece of 
carrot and turnip ; pepper and salt, and a 
small piece of butter, fresh dripping, or ham 
bone. Boil two and a half hours and strain. 
Some further receipts were given in an article 
in this Journal for 1879, entitled ‘Lentils — 
Cheap Cookery.’ 


THE GOVERNESS AT GREENBUSH. 

CHAPTER III. 

‘What did he do 1 ? 5 

They were the first faint words that fell 
from the bloodless lips, and Millicent was much 
too thankful to think twice of their meaning. 
Besides, she had things to ask the Governess. 
How was she now 2 Was her head too low? 
Had she hurt herself as she fell? 

‘What did he do? 5 repeated the faint voice, 
a little less faintly. 

‘Dear, I will tell you in a minute 5 

‘Tell me now. What did he do? Did he — 
remember V 

Millicent did her best to describe the effect 
of the song upon the man. She omitted 
nothing. 

The Governess gave a great sigh. ‘Thank 
God! 5 she said. ‘There was no time to think. 
It was all on the spur of the moment. But I 
knew that you were there, and would see. And 
you saw all that ; it was there for you to see ! 5 
She closed her eyes, and her lips moved in 
thanksgiving. 

‘Yes, I saw — his soul, 5 said Milly timidly ; 

‘ it is not dead. I saw more— I saw his 
love! 5 

The fair head shook. ‘No; that must he 
dead. 5 

‘Then why did it move him so? Why did 
he mind? What could the song be to him, if 
you were nothing? You are everything ! Noth- 
ing-nothing is dead. But oh, my dear, what 
can have brought him to this? 5 The foolish 
question slipped out unguarded. 

Miss Winfrey met it with a dumb, bewildered 
look, and then climbed feebly to her feet. ‘ J 
have , 5 she replied at length. ‘I have brought 
him to this. But I’ll bring him back from it, 
so help me Heaven ! 5 And as she stood there, 
head on high, making the most of her last 
inch, Millicent again beheld the white, keen 
face touched for an instant with all the radiant 
exaltation of the Hosts of God. 

‘ I might have known it, 5 continued Miss 
Winfrey, in a calmer, more contemplative tone. 
‘I knew him; I might have guessed the rest. 
Such troubles come and go with the ordinary 
young man, but Wilfred was never that. His 
name is Wilfred Ferrers, Milly — your Cattle- 
station Bill ! As I have told you, his father 
was a country clergyman ; and clergymen’s sons 
are always the worst. Willie had been rather 


wild before I knew him ; he used to tell me 
all about it, for he was the most open-hearted 
boy in all the world, and could keep nothing 
to himself. If he could, he wouldn’t ; for sail 
under his true colours he must, he used to say, 
even if they were the black flag. But they 
weren’t. H$S wildness was one-half high spirits, 
and the other half good-nature. But it snowed 
the man. He had once— I almost smile when 
I remember how he was once before the magis- 
trates for some reckless boyish folly at the 
hospital ! He would stick at nothing ; but lie 
used to say that I could do what I liked with 
him, make what I would of him. And what 
have I made? 5 cried the unhappy girl, with a 
sudden storm of sobs. ‘A broken heart — a 
broken life ! 5 She sank down at one of the 
desks, threw her arms upon the slope, and wept 
passionately. But suddenly again she sat up, 
rapped the desk with her knuckles, and looked 
resolutely, masterfully at Millicent, out of her 9 
streaming eyes. 

‘What am I saying? I’ve said more than I 
mean. What I have done, I can undo ; what 
I have ruined, I can redeem. This is no 
coincidence, Milly. Never tell me that ! It 
is God’s plan. He in His mercy means me to 
repair my wrong. He has given me this chance. 
... I am going to my own room, Milly. I 
want you to leave me alone, dear. I want to 
thank Him on my knees. And then — and then 
—the good God will teach me how to act! 5 

She was entirely unstrung. Millicent led 
her to her room and made her lie down. Then 
the younger girl brought luncheon on a tray, 
and the Governess ate without seeming to know 
what she did. The afternoon she spent alone 
with her emergency. The homestead was very 
quiet. The young men were still away. The 
first sounds that penetrated to the darkened 
room were the merry voices of the returning 
children. By this time Miss Winfrey had 
broken the back of her dilemma. She now 
arose, and going forth in her right mind, found 
Millicent hovering near the door. The girls 
| linked arms, and sauntered in the home-paddock 
till dinner-time. 

‘ Here are his tracks, 5 cried Millicent, stopping 
as they intersected her road. ‘His galloping 
tracks ! 5 

The Governess had not the bush-girl’s eye 
for a trail. To her, one hoof-mark was like 
another, and they honeycombed the road in 
millions. But she followed Milly’s finger with 
thoughtful eyes, and presently she put a ques- 
tion : ‘ How far is it to the cattle station ? 5 

‘Fourteen miles. 5 

‘Five to the township, and 5 

‘Nine beyond. You turn to the left, and 
take the bridle-path to the right. Then you 
come to a gate. Then you cross a five-mile 
paddock ; and it 5 s half-way across the next 
one, close to the left-hand fence. 5 

‘Thank you. I shall go and see him. 5 

‘When he gets back? 5 

‘Gets back! Where from? 5 

‘The township, 5 said Milly reluctantly. 

‘Did he look to you as though he were going 
there? 5 

‘ I — I thought so ; but I daresay I was wrong. 
I 5 m sure I was ! 5 cried Millicent. 
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4 1 wish I were sure,’ said Miss Winfrey 
with a sigh. 4 Yes, dear/ she added, 4 1 shall 
wait until he gets back.’ 

A voice said close behind them : 4 The dinner 
is getting cold ! ’ 

The voice was Mrs Pickering’s. In the soft 
sand they had heard no step. Both gins changed 
colour, and in Mrs Pickering’s eye there was a 
curious light. But she had never been more 
civil to Miss Winfrey than at dinner that night ; 
and after dinner she clamoured for a song. 
This was almost unprecedented. And the song 
she wanted was the song which she had heard 
in the distance that afternoon. But the Gover- 
ness made her excuses, and went early to her 
own room. 

An hour later there was a tentative, light 
knock at Miss Winfrey’s door ; and no answer. 
Mrs Pickering knocked again and louder. She 
carried a lighted candle ; her hand trembled, 
and the hot grease spattered the floor. There 
was still no answer, so the lady tried the door. 
It was unlocked. She walked in. 4 1 thought 
so ! 5 muttered Mrs Pickering, in a triumphant 
tone. She passed her candle over the untouched 
bed ; she poked it into the empty corners ; and 
it was some minutes before she could bring 
herself to quit the deserted room that filled her 
with so shrewd a sense of personal satisfaction. 

Her satisfaction was only too well founded. 
It was then just eleven, and at that very hour 
the indomitable Miss Winfrey was tramping 
into view of the township lights. These were 
few enough at such an hour. The grog-shanties 
alone were still lit up. But the grog-shanties 
were precisely the places which Miss Winfrey 
intended to reconnoitre, and she began with 
the one which enjoyed the coaching patronage. 
It was here that she had seen him — little 
dreaming whom she saw— lying face downward, 
on the very day of her arrival. It was here 
that she might find him now. 

She approached the hotel with a tardy access 
of reasonable caution. The veranda was empty 
— as empty as the township street — and that 
was fortunate. The girl’s heart was failing her 
for the first time. But though it beat and 
beat, it did not beat her out of an idea that 
scared her even as she prepared to act upon it 
then and there. She slipped off her shaking 
shoes ; she took them in her trembling hand, 
and she crept along the dark veranda to the 
flaring, noisy bar, and peeped through the open 
door to make sure that he was not there. 

He was not. There was no man whom she 


But a drunken voice was after her. It 
called on her to stop ; it gained upon her ; it 
pressed her with horrid protestations shouted out 


there stood a haystack in the angle of two 
wire fences. The girl squeezed through the 
wires and hid behind the stack. Again she 
heard her own heart ; it was a dark night ; 
she had perplexed her pursuer, and silenced 
his voice. 

Suddenly, to her horror, she heard the wires 
jingling to her left: instantly she got through 
those on her right ; but she left them jingling 
too, and the drunken voice, storming and blas- 
pheming now, followed in full cry as she 
reached the open street. Moreover, it was 
alone. The fraternity in the bar had been glad 
to get rid of Fat Frank. 

Yet the unhappy girl could not take refuge 
in the hotel. She would be recognised — the 
thought was insupportable. She had but one 
friend in the township — Miss Crisp, the post- 
mistress — an early acquaintance with whom the 
girl had since forgathered more than once after 
riding in with some of her pupils for the mail. 
So to the post-office she sped like an arrow ; 
but Fat Frank sang after her like a round- 
shot ; and the nearer she came, the clearer was 
it that Miss Crisp was in bed and asleep. Yet 
the voice was gaining on her. And even if 
the door was locked, there was more safety on 
that friendly door-step than in the middle of 
the empty street. 

The chase had a singular termination. As 
I the girl pushed open the wicket-gate in front 
of the post-office, her ears told her that her 
pursuer had suddenly dropped behind. 

4 You old hag!’ shouted the thick voice 
hoarsely. 4 1 ’ve a mind to smash you ! To 
run like that ! Who ’d have thought it was 
you V 


At the same instant the post-mistress un- 
locked the front door, and stood on the 
threshold with a lighted lamp in her hand, 
and her kind face wrinkled with surprise and 
concern. ‘Come in, come in,’ she said. ‘Thank 
goodness, I heard the brute ! — What — bless the 
lot of us! — it’s never Miss Winfrey V 

4 It is,’ said the Governess, with a wan smile 
and a hand on lier heart. 4 And I don’t want 
you to ask what I’m doing here, please; I 
want you only to — help me !’ 

The post-mistress pushed her pale visitor into 
a chair ; she had already locked the door again. 
‘Miss Winfrey, I won’t mention this to a 
soul.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

‘But I’ll make you some tea this minute!’ 

‘ God bless you !’ 

‘No, no ; save your breath, my dear. Let’s 
call it the middle of the afternoon; let’s say 
you’ve just popped in for five-o’clock tea ! It 
won’t take long, my dear, it won’t take long.’ 

It took exactly five minutes. Meantime, the 
girl recovered — put on her shoes— and made up 
her mind. Her hand was on the plough ; she 
might not take it away; but to proceed with 
her heart thump once. Before its next beat success, she must be disingenuous now. Her 
she had taken to her stockinged heels, fled woman’s wit discerned the way. ‘Was that — 
from the veranda, and doubled to the back of was that Cattle-station Bill who was running 
the hotel. after mel’ 
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■ Bill ? Not it. I know Bill ; lie wouldn’t 
do suck a tiling, drunk or sober. 5 

The girl’s heart leaped. ( But lie’s in the 
township, isn’t he V 
‘Not he. 5 

‘Are you positive?’ 

‘Quite. He’s back at his hut, for I saw him 
go— galloping like a mad thing !’ 

‘What time was that? 5 
‘Between four and five. 5 
‘And you think he’s safe at his hut?’ said 
Miss Winfrey, who knew that the cattle station 
was nothing more. 

‘ I ’m convinced he is j he was going that 
way, at all events. 5 

‘Then I’ll go back to mine, 5 said Miss 
Winfrey, smiling ; and she rose and took leave 
of her benefactor with a grateful kiss. ‘ Poor 
thing,’ she thought, as she walked away; ‘I 
am a nice one to accept her kindness! But 
there was no reason to tell her anything now ; 
and what was there to tell ? Nothing has 
happened— yet !’ and she gazed at the white 
southern stars, and felt that the gorgeous night 
was big with her fate. 

She made an elaborate ddtour, and struck the 
main road once more considerably to the left 
of the township. That amounted to the same 
thing as turning to the left through the town- 
ship street. She now stood still to rehearse the 
remainder of Milly’s directions, which she had 
by heart. She was to take tlie bridle-path to 
the right, which would bring her to a gate ; 
she was then to cross a five-mile paddock; and 
— and that was enough for the present. 

The bridle-path was easily found. It brought 
her to the gate without let or panic. But by 
this time the girl had walked many miles, and 
her feet were very sore. So she perched her- 
self upon the gate, and watched an attenuated 
moon float clear of the inhospitable sand-hills, 
and sail like a silver gondola on a sombre sea. 
But as the ache left her feet, it crept into her 
heart with all the paralysing wonder as to 
what she should say and do when at last she 
found her poor love. And immediately she 
jumped down and continued her tramp ; for 
she was obliged to do what she was doing, 
only it was easier to walk, than to look, 
ahead. 

The thin moon was much higher when its 
wan rays shone once more upon the wires of 
a fence running right and left into the purple 
walls of the night. There were no trees now. 
The vague immensity of the plains was ter- 
rifying to the imaginative girl, who had felt 
for some time as if she were walking by a 
miracle upon a lonely sea: a miracle that 
might end any moment : a sea that supported 
her on sufferance capriciously. But with the 
fence and the gate came saner thought, and a 
clear sight of the true occasion for fear and 
trembling. She was now within two or three 
miles of the hut. What was she to do when 
she got there ? She did not know, she would 
not think. She would get there first, and trust 
in her God. 

She went through this gate without resting ; 
she was no longer conscious of bodily pains. 
She followed up the fence on the left, accord- 
ing to Milly’s directions, walking at the top of 


her . speed for half an hour. Then all at once 
she trembled and stood still : there was the 
hut. It was as though it had risen . out of the 
ground, so sudden was the sight of it, standing 
against the fence, end-on to her, scarce a hun- 
dred yards from where she was. She got no 
farther just then ; the courage of her act for- 
sook her at the last. She had no more strength 
of heart or limb, and she sank to the ground 
with a single sob. The slip of a moon was 
sickening in a sallow sky when the girl stood 
up next. 

The dawn put new life in her will. She 
would wait till sunrise before she made a sound. 
Meanwhile, if the hut door was open, she would 
perhaps peep in. The door was open ; there 
was a faint light within; she could see it 
through the interstices of the logs as she ap- 
proached ; it also fell in a sickly, flickering 
beam upon the sand without And after a little, 
she did peep in: to see a ‘slush -lamp 5 burning 
on the table, and, in the wretched light of it, 
the figure of a man, with his bare arms and 
hidden face upon the table too. He seemed 
asleep ; he might he dead. 

‘Wilfred! 5 

He was alive. The white face flashed upon 
her : the wild eyes started and stared : the hare 
arms rose, and then the man himself, unsteadily, 
to his feet. ‘Then it was you I heard— singing 
that song ! 5 

‘Yes, Wilfred.’ 

‘ It is unbelievable. 1 5 ve dreamt it often 

enough, but Yes, it’s you! You’ve found 

me out.’ 

‘By accident, yes; I had no idea of it until 
to-day.’ 

She was terrified at his eyes : they hungered, 
and were yet instinct with scorn. He, stuck 
his spurred foot upon the box which had been 
his seat, and leaned forward, looking at her, with 
his brown arms folded across his knee. ‘And 
now?’ lie said. 

She took one step, and laid her warm hands 
upon his arms, and looked up at him with 
flaming face, with quivering lips, with streaming 
eyes. ‘And now,’ she whispered, ‘I am ready 
to undo the past’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ 

‘To make amends — to keep my broken 
word ! ’ 

He looked at her a moment longer, and his 
look was very soft. He had heard her singing, 
but neither the song nor the voice had done 
more than remind him of her. And yet the 
mere reminder had carried him through the 
township with a live cheque in his pocket— had 
kept him sitting up all night with his false 
love’s image once more unveiled in his heart. 
Here by a miracle was his love herself; she 
loved him now— now that she had made him 
unworthy of her love ! Little wonder that lie 
looked softly at her for a moment more ; and 
the next, still less wonder that he flung those: 
hot hands from him, and kicked the box from 
under his foot, and recoiled with a mocking 
laugh from the love that had come too late. 

‘Keep what you like,’ he cried out with . a 
brutal bitterness. ‘Only keep your pity to 
yourself ! I don’t want it now ; hut I reckon 
you may ! ’ 
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PLOUGHING OXEN. 


fc him, in a Pretty, Sparkle, Merry, 

> when the Good-lnck, Speedwell, Cherry ! 

on the cor- We are the lads that can follow the plough ]’ 

)th flew in This he sang with a robust voice, to a pleasant 
fresh snatch of melody. 

^ f What is that you are singing V said I. 

‘It ; s an old song of us ploughboys. Six oxen 
N. we drove, and that 5 s their names — Pretty, Sparkle, 

.-e on ns the and the rest’ 

■j +i Bo } 7 ° u any more of the song? 

} , 16 ‘Let me see — for, bless me, it ? s miles o’ years 

S °j* , com " since I were a little chap and could sing it. But 
as displaced y 0U see when the horses came in and oxen. went 
e sculptures out, there was no call for the song any more.’ 

represents a And then, again, he added in a plaintive tone : 

and the ox ‘I reckon ploughmen ain’t as merry as they used 
he Continent to t> e - Us used to sing like larks ; now, us 
r er S ally S un- grumbles and growls like bears.’ 

^ ‘ Come, give us the old song/ 

f , The old fellow passed his hand through his 
ions or tne g ra y } ia j r ail( f screwed up his lips. His face, 

iture, stained exposed to moor-storms, was brown as a chestnut, 

the plough Presently he shook his head : ‘ It begins somehow 
symbol of like this : 

in the series ^ , , . , . 

. . , Prithee, lend your jocund voices, 

ript calendar For to listen we ’re agreed ; 

lary is repre- Come and sing of songs the choicest, 

. oxen Q ne Of the life the ploughboys lead . 5 

the plough; Then he broke down/ ‘I can do no more/ he 
On the sides ga id sorrowfully. ‘It’s more than sixty years 
cea, however, g j nce j’ve S ung that song, and now it’s gone 
3 the symbol from me/ 

l a curiously The old man was right in what he said of the 
entury in the cheerfulness of the ploughman in former days. 

There are a good many folk-songs in England 
e ox w T as the relative to the occupation of the agriculturist, 
gh. A white no t one that has in it a note of repining over his 
together to i 0 t. All are buoyant with happiness, sparkling 
ills of Home, with delight in Nature and in their occupation, 
n ploughing ; j n va j n does a collector go among the labouring 
e ploughman c i ass to find some song indicative of discontent, 
irned the in- j remember an old fellow asking me one clay if 
n went home j knew The Poor Man’s Lament. I pricked up my 
he surface of ears. Now, thought I, for the proletariat’s wail 
Horace. The 0 f dissatisfaction. But the song was about a 
expressly for- henpecked man. The only complaint the poor 
is made the man had was that his wife gave him too much 
by Plautus. 0 f her tongue. 

in order to p or f our years the snatch of the song of the 
.on, ploughed ploughboys with their six oxen had haunted me. 

I went in search of that song everywhere, among 
nn of yoking a p ni y 0 ld cronies of ‘ songmen/ Hardly a man 
beginning of 0 f the age of seventy to ninety hut had heard it 
an remember when he was a boy; but none could recollect it 
rith the goad j n its entirety, melody and all the verses, and 
recall having their memories were faulty; they could not give 
the scraps of melodies alike. 

ras sitting in Another day I was in a cottage where were two 
moor, in the very old men : a little thatched cottage, in a dell 
? and glowing overshadowed by trees, the hazels growing as tall 
ssent, having as the cottage, with their nuts browning and 
weather, the ready to fall. Above the woods towered granite 
ceding season, crested sides — the spurs of the moor. The cot- 
on the moor, tage was beautifully clean, though very spare 
i there’s none 0 f furniture. In one corner, in the dark, sat an 
to a plough/ 0 id ni an with inflamed eyes. He had suffered 
,t I ha’ driven much in them, and almost lost his sight ; then 
had had an operation performed, that had. failed. 




— 
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Prithee, lend your jocund voices, 

For to listen we ’re agreed ; 

Come sing of songs the choicest, 

Of the life the ploughboys lead. 

There f are none can live so merry 
As the ploughboy does in spring, 

When he hears the sweet birds whistle, 
And the nightingales to sing. 

With my hump along ! jump along ! 
Here drives my lad along ! 

Pretty, Sparkle, Berry, 

Good-luck, Speedwell, Cherry ! 

We are the lads that can follow the plough. 

For it ’s, O my little ploughboy, 

Come awaken in the morn. 

When the cock upon the dunghill 
Is ablowing of his horn. 

Soon the sun above Brown Willy* 

With his golden face will show ; 
Therefore, hasten to the linney [cowshed], 
Yoke the oxen to the plough. 

With my hump along ! &c. 

In the heat of the daytime 
It’s but little we can do ; 

We will lie beside our oxen 
For an hour, or for two. 

On the banks of sweet violets 
I ’ll take my noontide rest, 

And I can kiss a pretty girl 
As hearty as the rest. 

With my hump along ! &c. 

When the sun at eve is setting 
And the shadows fill the vale, 

Then our throttles we’ll be wetting 
With the farmer’s humming ale ; 

And the oxen home returning, 

We will send into the stall. 

Where the logs and turf are burning, 
We’ll be merry ploughboys all. 

With my hump along ! &c. 

Oh, the farmer must have seed, sirs. 

Or I swear he cannot sow ; 

And the miller with his mill-wheel 
Is an idle man also ; 

And the huntsman gives up hunting, 

And the tradesman stands aside, 

And the poor man bread is wanting ; 

So ’tis we for all provide. 

With my hump along 1 &c. 


songs, and they sung me, in their feeble quavering 
notes, some ballads. Then I asked if by chance 
they knew the song of the Oxen ploughing. 

‘My brother-in-law does,’ said the nearly blind 
man. Then the round-faced one looked into the 
pot of potatoes that was boiling over the peat-fire, 
and having satisfied himself that progress was 
being made in the stew, he began to cudgel his 
brain. He was half-childish, and when he began 
to think, his face assumed a distressed expression. 
Presently he began : 

* In tlie heat of the daytime 
It’s but little we can do ; 

We lie by our oxen 

For an hour, or for two. 

By the banks of sweet violets 
I take my noontide rest. ’ 

Then he came to a pause. 

‘ Go on, John, 5 said his brother-in-law encourag- 
ingly. 

The childish old creature shook his head. 

‘ Go on— you know it : 

And I can kiss a pretty girl 
As hearty as the rest.’ 

‘I cannot do it ! — I cannot do it ! 5 said the old 
fellow, and leaned his gray head disconsolately 


they want comes at length. There was, I heard, 

in a certain parish in Cornwall, a wise man ; that and hc 

is to say, one who charmed warts, who stanched By c 

blood, struck ulcers and white swellings, and told . 

where lost articles were to be found. He had no There may be < 
other fixed occupation, but he did a little scratch on this planet, 
work now and then for farmers. As I was staying are amateurs cer' 
in the same place, I thought I would visit the and unprofitable 
man and have a chat with him. He lived entirely jf there were an 
alone, and when I went to his cottage, I found it gelf j f ancy his 
locked ; but a woman informed me he was reaping earg g Q j 
bracken at the edge of a wood not far off ; so I * . 

went after him in the direction indicated, and 
found a patriarchal man, with hair as white as tion of treasure 
snow, a long white beard, bright dark eyes, and for the monopoly 
a hawk-like nose. After some talk together, I late me. Tim ex 
happened to mention the song of which I was in enough to string 
quest. pitch as it is 3 

‘ Oh V said he quickly, * I know and can sing it.’ competition, I t 
So I got it at last. Leaning back in the sun business. There 

among the tall tern, with the burnished-backed — — — — — 

■files buzzing round, I learned of him both words rihe.hig 
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THE TRINIDAD TREASURE. 


treasure existent to make it worth while for When we had gone out upon the bridge deck, 
two men to work at it as systematic hunters. and were stowed in a couple of steamer-chairs 

My terms are these : An entirely free hand ; which I had dragged under the lee of one 

all outlay prepaid ; and eighteen per cent, of the of the boats, I tackled the subject again, 
proceeds in case of success. I was not brought c You seem to know something about this 
up to the profession. Indeed, I invented it Chilian treasure? 5 

myself. Originally, I was in the wooh business ; 4 Probably more than any person alive, Mr 

had worked up to the grade of Continental and Clough. But to begin with, the treasure wasn’t 
American traveller in Bradford manufactured Chilian at all. It came from Lima, which j 

goods ,* and was making fifteen hundred a year is in Peru, in the days when Lima was called 
when I switched off into the new sphere, the City of Kings. At the beginning of this 
Perhaps it isn’t so steadily profitable, but it’s century that country was in revolution against 
much more to my taste. Spain, and loot to the tune of twenty millions 

The first client I worked for was a woman, of your English pounds was gathered in the 

and it was she who first gave me an idea cathedral and churches, and shipped from i 

of turning Treasure-hunting into a regular Callao. Most of it fell into the hands of I 

expert business. We met on the Laconic your Lord Cochrane and liis squadron. But 

coming East from New York, and it was a tip, one schooner managed to give his ships the 

the head-steward, and the purser which together slip, and she ran south round the Horn, made up- 
combined to change my fate. Eor a great coast, and then got wrecked on Trinidad, a small 
wonder, I had no acquaintances on board ; island seven hundred miles off the Brazilian 
but there was a good-looking girl who had coast. There her crew buried the treasure. After- 
caught my eye, and I backsheeshed the head- wards, they were taken off by a man-of-war, and 
steward to fix matters so that I might be because they couldn’t give a good account of 

placed next her at table— accidentally. It was themselves, they were hanged as pirates. All, 

cheap at two dollars. Her name was Perugini. that is, with the exception of one boy, who 
We were in easy conversation before the was spared because he was young, but who 
entries came. It was her first whiff of salt afterwards became old, and on his death-bed 
water, the weather was rough, and she was told a Newcastle sea-captain about the spot 
naturally proud of being one of the few to where the treasure was buried. Directly and 
turn up at the first day’s dinner. We chummed indirectly that boy is responsible for many I 
a good deal, Miss Perugini and I, and she fruitless expeditions. Adventurers went to 
stood in with me over two pools on the run, Trinidad at much pains and cost, often looked 
which brought us in a small matter of fifty in the right place, but none of them found the 
dollars ; but it was not till we were half-way loot. And I guess they ’d be pretty tearing 
across that we got on the treasure-hunting wild if they knew why.’ — Miss Perugini raised , 

tack. Then it was quite by accident. A her eyes to the greasy coils of reek which were 

Wall Street man, our vis-a-vis, who had that coming out of the smoke-stack, and laughed, 
day put in his first appearance at luncheon, ‘Wasn’t it there?’ 

brought up the subject of Trinidad. Whilst 4 Nossir. I guess every knob had been care- 
lying on his back, he had been reading up fully toted away years before those later heroes 
a parcel of newspapers, and seemed anxious put spade into the landslip which they say 

to give us a precis of their contents. He reeled has swamped the cache? 

off accounts of several lynchings, and some ‘Then do you know where the stuff went to?’ 

fires, and a yacht-race or two; and then 4 1 ought to,’ she said slowly. 4 My own Gram- 

touched a new topic. pa got it ; and what’s left belongs tome.’ Only 

‘Another expedition to Trinidad, so I see thing is, I don’t know where it’s stowed away.’ 
by the World] he said, 4 The story of that I stared at her in a good deal of astonish- 
buried treasure from Chili, or wherever it was, ment, she still watching the smoke which bil- 
ls a just elegant bait. The World says this lowed out from the furnaces below. Suddenly 
makes the fourth gang of adventurers who she turned her glance down and looked me 

have beaten a way out there, and landed through squarely in the face. 

the surf and tried to realise those effects.’ ‘See here, Mr Clough ; I was warned against 

Miss Perugini laughed. ‘Four, sir? Say steamer-acquaintances; but I believe you’re a 
twenty-four, and you’ll be nearer the mark. I white. You did well for me in that pool de^l, 
guess only a few have written a history of and you’re a business man besides. "Will you 
their escapade: the majority concluded to go help me in something else? There’s pretty 
and come incognito. Their reason was mighty nearly half a million dollars’ worth of jewels 
obvious. If they were successful, they would hoarded up for me if I can find them. If 

have to face the question of getting the treasure they keep hid, I shall be about broke. I 

across the borders of some civilised State. It ante’d up all I’d left to get a saloon passage 
wouldn’t quite suit their ticket to sail into the over here; and if that hoard doesn’t show, 

Custom-house with such a cargo, and fill in a I guess I shall have to go back to Virginia 

paper of origin ; because Government claims and roll cigarettes in Richmond for a living, 
would waltz in; and if the finders were given That’s not an unladylike employment, and the 
a few odd nickels for their pains, they might cigarette girls usually marry well. But I don’t 
think themselves mighty lucky. On the other hanker after it: I guess I’d rather you found 
hand, if they were unsuccessful, I guess they me that pile — on commission, of course.’ 
could do for themselves all the ridicule they’d ‘My clear young lady,’ I said, 4 as you men- 
any use for without the newspapers chipping tioned just now, I’m a business man, and 
in to help.’ therefore you mustn’t expect me to pin myself 
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to anything in the dark. But if you care to 
explain further, and if I find that I can help 
you, why, then, I will with all the pleasure in 
life.’ 

4 That ’s sense ; and I like you better for not 
jumping at once. See here, Mr Clough, Pm 
going to begin telling you about my affairs 
right away, and then you can judge whether 
it’s worth your while to stand in. 

‘ Grampa was the first of our crowd to be 
mixed up with this treasure. He grabbed it, 
and lie hid it. Gramph was an Italian, who 
found it convenient to live in the West Indian 
Islands because of political complications in 
other countries. He called himself a sculptor ; 
but I fancy he wasn’t much account at his 
trade. Father let on to me once he was one 
of those sculptors who tote round plaster hogs 
and cathedrals stuck to a soft-wood platform 
over their heads, and peddle them down side- 
blocks. That’s what Grampa was. You see he 
was two generations back, so I don’t mind tell- 
ing you. Father’s enough ancestry for me. 

‘Well, to go on; some pirates were hanged 
on one of the islands — Jamaica, I think it was — 
and Gramp& and some other men got to know 
where they ’d a big hoard put by ; and after 
a bit he and three friends got a slip of a 
schooner and went over to Trinidad and dug 
it up. One of the lot was a Spanish padre, and 
I guess he must have got the secret from a 
scared pirate in the confessional, and found it 
too big to carry under his own girdle. But 
that doesn’t matter. Grampa and the other ! 
gentlemen shared the news and got the treasure j 
on to their schooner ; and then their difficulties 
began. There was hardly a dollar of it in 
money : there wasn’t a shin-plaster in notes. 
It was all in gold candlesticks, and jewelled 
crucifixes, and bars of silver, and goldsmiths’ 
‘‘notions;” and if Grampa and his friends tried 
to negotiate boodle of that kind at a Custom- 
house, they knew they might anticipate trouble. 
You see, they were none of them gentlemen 
with unimpeachable connections : they were all 
more known than respected. 

‘Each had his own ideas as to the best 
course of procedure, and each put them for- 
ward with warmth. Whilst they were arguing, 
the padre tumbled overboard, and I fancy he 
must have had some lead put into him, which 
made him sink. So there were only three of 
them left to split the plunder— and, by way 
of preliminary, they picked all the jewels from 
their settings. Then they melted up all the 
saints and the crucifixes and the ewers and 
other trifles into ingots, which would be far 
less easily sworn to. By which time, being 
fairly starved off the high seas, they put into 
St Thomas’s and revictualled. 

‘Getting safely out of there, they ran north 
across the Gulf, heading for Mobile, in Ala- 
bama, where Grampa had political friends ; but 
I’m afraid they must have gone at the corn 
whisky too freely, because one night two of 
, them woke up to find that the other had 
piled up the schooner. She was hard on a 
reef of coral near the Dry Tortugas at the end 
of Florida; and as they couldn’t get her off, 
they sat down for a hand of poker to fill in 
time. The game was slow for a while, but it 


finished up excitingly, Gramp^ was lucky 
enough to deal both his friends fours at one 
time. That made them raise all they were 
worth ; and when they found he held a 
royal straight, it was very natural that guns 
should come out. 

‘ Grampa* wasn’t touched himself ; but both 
his friends were hurt ; and in consequence, 
when he took the small boat, with the bundle 
of jewels inside his shirt, and most of the gold 
under the floor-boards for ballast, neither of 
them could prevent him leaving them. But 
they said things as he rowed away which 
kinder put a scare into him after he’d got 
ashore, and cramped his future efforts. 

‘Perhaps that’s why he didn’t blossom out 
into a millionaire right away. As it was, he got 
to Charlotte Harbour, then to Tallahassee, and 
tried back at his old trade. For the next two 
years Gramp£i sculpted for all he was worth, 
and lie peddled plaster saints and lapdogs till 
there wasn’t an empty bracket left in all Florida 
or Southern Georgia. He just made that sculp- 
ture business boom. 

‘The dollars he made at this seemed to put 
confidence into him again ; and at the end of 
those two years he worked North, and began 
to realms on his ingots. He didn’t do it all at 
once, yon understand ; and he didn’t walk at 
the tail of a brass band whilst he was hawk- 
ing those melted-up candlesticks and alms-dishes. 
Nossir; I guess Gramp^ was the most uncom- 
municative man in the United States whilst he 
was getting that gold off his hands. And even 
when it was gone, and represented only by 
stocks and shares and bankers’ balance, he 
didn’t feel easy. The thought of those two 
partners he’d left perforated on the schooner 
kinder haunted him. He felt America was too 
noisy for his nerves. So he packed his trunks 
and went to England, where he married and 
settled down. The gentleman who afterwards 
became my father was his only child.’ 

‘And in prosaic England,’ said I, ‘all danger 
naturally ceased?’ 

‘Nossir. Grampa thought so, and that’s 
where he made his big mistake. It was thirty 
years after that argument on the Florida coral 
reef that those gentlemen called on him ; and 
because he wasn’t ready for them, he got killed. 

‘After that, the rest of the family concluded 
to try the States. They weren’t in very 
flourishing circumstances, because Gramp^ bad 
spent up pretty clean all he’d made out of the 
gold. He’d never realised upon the jewels; 
but where they were stowed none of the family 
could discover. After the other gentlemen had 
knifed him, and he lay on the grass gasping, 
he tried to tell father all about it; but by 
the time he ’d assured him that the stones were 
all close by and untouched, he was just through 
with this life, and couldn’t communicate further. 
Father hunted, you bet ; but the job was too 
big for him. He couldn’t knock the bottom 
out of that cache ; and when funds failed him, 
he concluded to run over to the States and 
recuperate. He took on the dry -goods line, but 
he never got much above clerking, and never 
had a chance of ferreting out that secret. I 
guess he wasn’t much account at business. 

‘And now poor father’s dead, Mr Clough, and 
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upraised hands splashed coldly into my face. 
Then I pulled and pulled, and at last she 
came reluctantly away, leaving one foot and 
some leaden tubing behind her. In my arms 
I carried her to the bank of the pond. 

Then — there was a tinkle as of breaking 
pottery, «and quick withdrawal of a kicking 
foot, and a blaze of rainbows shone in the 
glow of the lamplight. The jewels were there 
before us, reset in a white matrix behind the 
breasts of the Venus. On our knees we 


We set out like a pair of poachers into a 
black moonless night, finding our way along 
j the sloppy roads with a bull’s-eye lantern. 
When it came to the point, excitement not- 
withstanding, I must confess I didn’t like the 
job one little bit. It smacked so abominably 
of common midnight burglary. True, Miss 
Perugini was the real robber-in-intent, and 
I was only an agent ; but that didn’t absolve 
me from being an accessory before the fact. 
Moreover, I had not her incentive. 

At last we came to the dividing dike of 
the estate, and hushed our voices as we crossed 
it on a railway sleeper. Gaunt willow-trees 
whispered around us mournfully, and the ground 
beneath the coax % se grass squelched under foot. 
The place had run very much to seed. Through 
two plantations we made our way, and then 
across an acre of rank herbage which had once 
been a trim lawn. Beyond was the house, 
dark-windowed and silent, amongst straggling 
elms. Between us and it was a pond, wherein 
a green-slimed Venus upheld a feebly bubbling 
fountain. 

It was a photograph of this last over which I 
had spent so many thoughtful hours on hoard 
the Laconic, studying its ill-balanced propor- 
tions from every point of view, gazing at it in 
detail through the magnifying lens of a ship’s 
telescope. Why was it there, I had asked 
myself, this monstrous ill-shapen thing? At 
first the answer seemed to be plain. I re- 
I membered the bent of the owner’s mind 
towards statuary, and I remembered also how 
I had been told that c Grampa was no account 
as a sculptor.’ But by degrees I noticed that 
the chief thing which made the Venus look 
grotesque, was her pedestal. I drew other 
pedestals on paper, and set them beneath her : 
with each she looked many per cent, better. 
Why, then, had she been set on this skimpy 
cylinder of stone an inch above the water’s brim, 
which had originally been made to carry a 
water-pipe and nothing more ? Perugini senior, 
though a had sculptor, would not be utterly 
ignorant of effect in statuary. The obvious 
answer seemed to he that the Venus was put up 
hurriedly, and never afterwards meddled with 
for fear of calling undue attention to her. 

From that point to assuming that the gems 
were stowed within the goddess’s ill-shapen 
curves was a short step. Granted this, other 
matters became plain which were otherwise 
unexplainable. Where were the jewels stowed 
during those two years in Florida and Southern 
Georgia, when the original Perugini went about 
in daily fear of his inj ured compatriots ? W h ere 
were they when he went North, getting rid 
little by little of these suspicious ingots of 
precious metal? And how were they smuggled 
untaxed beneath the eyes of the British Custom- 
house officer? And there were also other points 
which I will not bore you with, because on the 
data in these pages you can easily think them 
out for yourself. 

There was no plank to be found near, and I 
was too scared, when it came to the point, 
to search far for one. So I stepped into the 
slime of the pond, and waded knee-deep across 


sure that not so much as a humble sapphire 
remained ; and then we looked at the hoard, 
which sparkled in my handkerchief amongst 
the dewdrops on the grass blades. At a very 
rough guess there must have been the value of 
sixty or eighty thousand pounds lying there on 
the earth between us. 

4 1 ’m going to pick out the best diamonds to 
wear,’ said my companion, 4 because I ’m an 
American woman and love diamonds. The rest 
of the stones shall go to Hatton Garden. My ! 
won’t I have a just elegant time when I 
get back to our country. Mr Clough, I think 
you’re just the cleverest gentleman I ever met, 
and if you’ll come back to the house, I’ll 
hand you over your commission right now.’ 

Then she picked up my handkerchief by the 
four corners, and led the way back through the 
planting and over the railway sleeper to the 
road. As we walked back to the village, she 
told me more about Richmond (Virginia), but 
forbore all mention of the cigarette industry. 
She said the Richmond men were delightful, 
especially some of those who were of recent 
English importation, and worse off as regards 
mere dollars than some of their neighbours. 

At this point, as we had reached the inn, 
I ventured to ask her if she had any particular 
one in her mind’s eye ; but that brought her 
hack to business at once. We went into the 
cold smoky coffee-room, and she counted out 
my commission there and then on the spot. 

I have often wondered since, what did happen 
when Miss Perugini got hack to Richmond, in 
the State of Virginia, with her fortune. 


DAWN. 

Low sobbing waves upon a shadowed shore, 
Within the mead a scent of sleeping flowers, 
A waning moon behind the hill-top towers, 
And darkness darker than it was before. 
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mind. It may safely be said that the habit of 
politeness is a very subtle and fine thing ; and 
for it to last and wear well, and be as produc- 
tive of happiness as it is capable of being, 
it must never be laid aside, even in the most 
intimate relations of life ; nay, it is in them 
that it is most valuable. Children who in 
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advantage than men do, for they break the 
spell of their influence, which is sometimes as 
potent as visible control. 

Undoubtedly, there are people so happily 
constituted that courtesy of manner seems 
natural to them : the present writer has met 
with it in people of very humble station, who 
somehow elevated menial employment by the 
manner in which it was performed. After all, 
politeness of manners is only carrying out the 
Divine precept of doing as we would be done 
by, for we all like civility from others, what- 
ever our own shortcomings in that particular 
may be. There is a daring expression in one 
of the old Elizabethan dramas which it might 
be deemed profane to repeat here, but which 
some readers may recall to mind, as to Who 
was the first gentleman that walked the earth ; 
but undoubtedly the self-sacrifice which habitual 
‘politeness’ may sometimes entail, the generous 
thought of others before ourselves — altruism, 
according to modern phraseology, and readiness 
to protect the weak and aid the struggling, are 
Divine attributes which go far to mould the 
heroic character. 

Of course, changes of manners are among the 
social changes which are always at work ; and 
it would not be possible, even if it were 
desirable, to return altogether to the stately 
manners of a past generation. 

‘Mamma, dear,’ is a more loving phrase to 
a mother’s ear than ‘ Honoured Madam , 5 though 
it would have astonished our great-grand- 
mothers ; and the spontaneous caresses of a 
child are very sweet. Yet it is possible so to err 
on the side of familiarity both with the young 
and with subordinates, that the sense of rever- 
ence for elders and superiors is undermined. 
But human nature is slow to adopt the happy 
medium in any of its ways, and elderly people 
declare that manners are daily deteriorating. 
Only the very old can fully realise the order 
of things which prevailed up to the early years of 
the present century ; but it has left a leaven 
behind it which we recognise among the 
thoroughly well-bred members of society. 

It would not suit our railway, steamship, 
telegraphic days to return to the stately bearing 
of our forefathers ; but we may look back with 
something like artistic interest and admiration 
on the days when 

Fine manners were among the well-born class 
| Implanted at such early date, they grew 
To be but second nature ; never seemed 
The gilded fetters, awkward in their fit. 

But rather polished staves to lean upon, 

Suggesting rest and ease in daily life, 

1 Suppression of harsh tempers and rude speech. 

Our stately grandams with their curtseys low. 

Who practised deference with a gentle grace, 

That had no servile touch of cringing mien, 

Would be amazed at half our modem ways, 

Curt speeches, with a something from the lips 
That hits the ear like pebbles lightly flung. 


And is the stony, mindless flow of slang 
Which springs from idleness, that will not delve 
For fitting phrase in that rich mine of words 
Which yields its wealth to them who clearly 
think. 


TI-IE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO.* 
chapter iv. {continued). 

Then the Duke set Antonio again on his 
horse, and the three rode together towards Fir- 
mola, and as they went, again and again the 
Duke tested the operation of the drug, setting 
Antonio many strange, ludicrous, and unseemly 
things to do and to say ; and Antonio did and 
said them all. And he wondered greatly that 
the drug had no power over him, and that his 
brain was clear and his senses all his own, nor 
did he then believe that the Duke had, in 
truth, slain the wizard for any reason save 
that the wizard had harboured him, an outlaw, 
and suffered him to hear the Duke’s counsels : 
and he was grieved at the wizard’s death. 

Thus they rode through the night ; and it 
was the hour of dawn when they came to the 
gates of Firmola. Now Antonio was puzzled 
what he should do ; for having been in a 
swoon, he knew not whether the Duke had 
more of the potion ; nor could he tell with 
certainty whether the potion would be power- 
less against the senses of a weak girl as it had 
proved against his own. Therefore lie said to the 
Duke, ‘I pray you, my lord, give me more of 
that sweet drink. For it has refreshed me and 
set my mind at rest from all trouble.’ 

‘Nay, Antonio, you have had enough,’ said 
the Duke, bantering him. ‘I have another use 
for the rest.’ And they were now nearing the 
gates of Firmola. Then Antonio began to moan 
pitifully, saying, ‘ These bonds hurt my hands ;* 
and he whined and did as a child would 
do, feigning to cry. The Duke laughed in 
bitter triumph, saying to Lorenzo, ‘Indeed it 
is a princely drug that makes Antonio of 
Monte Velluto like a peevish child !’ And 
being now very secure of the power of the 
drug, he bade Lorenzo loosen the bonds, saying 
to Antonio, ‘Take the reins, Antonio, and ride 
with us into the city.’ 

And Antonio answered, ‘I will, my good 
lord . 5 

‘It is even as I saw when I was with the 
Lord of Florence,’ whispered the Duke in exul- 
tation. 

‘Yet I will still have my sword ready,’ said 
Lorenzo. 

‘ There is no need ; he is like a tame dog,’ 
said the Duke carelessly. 

But the Duke was not minded to produce 
Antonio to the people till all his Guards were 
collected and under arms, and the people thus 
restrained by a great show of force. Therefore 
he hade Antonio cover his face with his cloak ; 
and Antonio, Lorenzo’s sword being still at hie 
breast, obeyed; and thus they three rode 
through the gates of Firmola and came to the 
Duke’s Palace ; and Antonio did all that the 
Duke ordered, and babbled foolishly like a 


* Copyright reserved in the United States pf America. 
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bewildered child when the Duke asked him and Antonio took his hands off him, but said, 
questions, so that His Highness laughed ‘ Sit there, and move not.’ Then, although 
; mightily, and, coming into the garden, sat Antonio’s hands were no longer upon him, 

down in his favourite place by the fish-pond, yet His Highness did not rise, but, after a short 

causing Antonio to stand over against him. struggle with himself, sank back in his seat, 

£ Indeed, Antonio, 5 said he, ‘I can do no other and stared at Antonio like a bird fascinated 
than hang you.’ • by a snake. And he moaned, ‘ Take away your 

‘If it be your pleasure, my lord.’ eyes; they burn my brain. Take them away.’ 

£ And then Lucia shall drink of this wonder- But Antonio gazed all the more intently at him, 
ful drug also, and she will be content and -saying, £ Be still, be still !’ and holding up 
obedient, and will gladly wed Lorenzo. Let us his arm in enforcement of his command. Ana 
have her here now, and give it to her without Antonio took from the Duke the sword that 
delay. You do not fret at that, Antonio 1 You he wore and the dagger wherewith the Duke 
love not the obstinate girl?’ had killed the Wizard of Baratesta, the Duke 

! ‘In truth, no,’ laughed Antonio. £ She is making no resistance, hut sitting motionless 
naught to me !’ And he put his hand to his v r ith bewildered stare. Then Antonio looked 
head, saying perplexedly, ‘ Lucia? Yes, I re- round, for he knew that ^ Lorenzo -would soon 

member that name. Who was she ? Was she come. And for the last time he bent his eyes 

: aught to me, my lord?’ again on the Duke’s eyes in a very long gaze, 

Then Lorenzo wondered greatly, and the and the Duke cowered and shivered, moaning, 
doubts that he had held concerning the power £ You hurt me, you hurt me.^ 
of the wizard’s drug melted away; yet he did Then Antonio said, ‘ Be still and speak not 
not laugh like the Duke, but looked on An- till I return and bid you;’ and he suddenly 

: tonio and said sadly to the Duke, sinking bis left the Duke and ran at the top of his speed 

voice, ‘Not thus should Antonio of Monte Vel- along under the wall of the garden, and came 
luto have died.’ where the wall ended ; and there was a flight 

£ So he dies, I care not how,’ answered the of steps leading up on to the top of the wall. 

Duke. £ Indeed, I love to see him a witless Running up them, Antonio stood for a moment 
fool even while his body is yet alive. 0 rare on the wall ; and the river ran fifty feet below, 
wizard, I go near to repenting having done But he heard a cry from the garden, and be- 

justice on you ! Go, Lorenzo, to the officer of held Lorenzo rushing up to the Duke, and 

the Guard and hid him fetch hither the lady behind Lorenzo, the Captain of the Guard and 
Lucia, and we will play the pretty comedy to two men who led a maiden in white. Then 
the end.’ Count Antonio, having commended himself to 

‘Will you be alone with him? 5 asked the keeping of God, leaped head foremost from 

Lorenzo. the top of the wall into the river ; and his 

( Ay ; why not ? See ! he is tame enough,’ body clove the water as an arrow cleaves the 

and he buffeted Antonio in the face with his wand. 

riding-glove. And Antonio whimpered and Now Lorenzo marvelled greatly at what he 
whined. saw, and came to the Duke crying, £ My lord, 

Now the officer of the Guard was in his what does this mean? Antonio flies 1’ But 
lodge at the entrance of the Palace, on the the Duke answered nothing, sitting with empty 

other side of the great hall ; and Lorenzo eyes and lips set in a rigid smile ; nor did he 

turned and went, and presently the sound of move. c My lord, what ails you?’ cried Lor- 
his feet on the marble floor of the hall grew enzo. Yet the Duke did not answer. Then 
faint and distant. The Duke sat with the Lorenzo’s eye fell on the fragments of the phial 

phial in his -hand, smiling at Antonio, who which lay broken on the rim of the fish-pond 

crouched at his feet. And Antonio drew him- where Antonio had flung it; and he cried out 
self on his knees quite close to the Duke, in great alarm, ‘The potion 1 Where is the 

and looked up in his face with a foolish potion?’ And the Duke did not answer. And 
j empty smile. And the Duke, laughing, buf- Lorenzo was much bewildered and in sore fear; 
feted him again. Then, with a sudden spring for it seemed as though His Highness’s senses 

like the spring of that Indian tiger which were gone; and Lorenzo said, ‘By some means 

the Mogul of Delhi sent lately as a gift to he has drunk the potion!’ And he ran up to 
the Most Christian King, and the king, for his the Duke, and caught him by the arm and 
diversion, made to slay deer before him at the shook him violently, seeking to rouse, him from 
; ck&teau of Blois (which I myself saw, being his stupor, and calling his name with entreaties, 

there on a certain mission, and wonderful was and crying, ‘He escapes, my lord ; Antonio 

the sight). Count Antonio, leaping, was upon the escapes ! Bouse yourself, my lord — he escapes l’ 

Duke ; and he snatched the philtre from the But the Duke did no more than lift heavy 

Duke’s hand and seized the Duke’s head in his dull eyes to Lorenzo’s face in puzzled inquiry, 
hands and wrenched his jaw open, and he And, seeing the strange thing, the Captain of 
- poured the contents of the phial down the the Guard hurried up, and with him the Lady 

U Duke’s throat, and the Duke swallowed the Lucia, and she said, ‘Alas, my lord is ill!’ and 

i| potion. Then Antonio fixed a stern and com- coming to His Highness, she set her cool soft 
manding glance on the Duke, nailing his eyes hand on his hot throbbing brow, and took per- 
to the Duke’s, and the Duke’s to his, and he fume from a silver flask that hung at her girdle, 
| said in a voice of command, ‘ Obey ! You have and wetted her handkerchief with it and bathed 

r drunk the potion ! 3 And still he kept his eyes his brow, whispering soft soothing words to 

fi on the Duke’s. And the Duke, amazed, sud- him, as though he had been a sick woman. For 
i denly began to tremble, and sought to rise ; let a woman have what grudge she may against 
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a man, yet he gains pardon for all as soon as < 
he becomes sick enough to let her nurse and ; 
comfort him ; and Lucia was as tender to the 
Duke as to the Count Antonio himself, and 
forgot all, save the need of giving him ease and 
rousing him from his stupor. 

But Lorenzo cried angrily, ‘I at least have 
my senses ! 3 And he said to the Captain of 
the Guard, ‘I must needs stay with His High- 
ness ; but Antonio of Monte Velluto has leaped 
from the wall into the river. Go and bring him 
here, dead or alive, and I will be your warrant 
to the Duke. But if he be as when I saw him 
last, he will give you small trouble. For he 
was like a child for weakness and folly. 3 And 
having said this, he turned to the Duke again, 
and gave his aid to Lucia’s ministrations. 

Now the gentleman who commanded the 
Duke’s Guard at this time was a Spaniard, by 
name Corogna, and he was young, of high cour- 
age, and burning to do some great deed. There- 
fore he said, £ I pray he be as he is wont to 
he : yet I will bring him to the feet of my lord 
the Duke. 3 And he ran swiftly through the 
hall and called for his horse, and, drawing his 
sword, rode alone out of the city and across 
the bridge, seeking Antonio, and saying to him- 
self, ‘What a thing if I take him ! And if he 
slay me — why, I will show that a gentleman of 
Andalusia can die 3 — yet he thought for an 
instant of the house where his mother lived. 
Then he scanned the plain, and he beheld a 
man running some half-mile away ; and the 
man seemed to be making for the hill on which 
stood the ruins of Antonio’s house that the 
Duke had burnt. Then Corogna set spurs to 
his horse ; but the man, whom by his stature 
and gait Corogna knew to be Antonio, ran very 
swiftly, and was not overtaken before he came 
to the hill ; and he began to mount by a very 
steep rugged path, and he was out of sight in 
the trees when Corogna came to the foot. And 
Corogna’s horse stumbled among the stones, 
and could not mount the path ; so Corogna 
leaped off his back and ran on foot up the 
path, sword in hand. And he came in sight 
of Antonio round a curve of the path, three 
parts of the way up the hill. Antonio was 
leaning against the trunk of a tree and wringing 
the water out of his cloak. Corogna drew 
near, sword in hand, and with a prayer to 
the Holy Virgin on his lips. And he trembled, 
not with fear, but because fate offered a great 

? rize, and his name would be famed throughout 
taly if he slew or took Antonio of Monte Vel- 
lufco ; and for fame, even as for a woman’s 
smile, a young man will tremble as a coward | 
quakes for fear. 

The Count Antonio stood as though sunk 
in a reverie; yet, presently, hearing Corogna’s 
tread, he raised his eyes, and smiling kindly on 
the young man, he said, ‘Very strange are the 
ways of Heaven, sir. I think that the Wizard 
of Baratesta spoke truth, and did not lie to the 
Duke. Yet I had that same power which the 
wizard claimed, although the Duke had none 
over me. We are children, sir, and our game 
is blind -man’s buff; but all are blinded, and it 
ait the narrowest glimpse that we obtain 
again by some clever shifting of the 
\ Yet there are some things clear 


enough — as that a man should do his work, 
and be clean and true.— -What would you with 
me, sir? For I do not think I know you, 3 

‘ I am of Andalusia, and my name is Corogna. 

I am Captain of His Highness’s Guard, and I 
come to bring you, alive or dead, to his 
presence. 3 • 

‘ And are you come alone on that errand, 
sir V asked Antonio, with a smile that he strove 
to smother, lest it should wound the young man’s 
honour. 

‘David slew Goliath, my lord, 3 said the 
Spaniard with a bow. 

Then Count Antonio held out his hand to 
the young man and said courteously, ‘ Sir, 
your valour needs no proof and fears no 
reproach. I pray you suffer me to go in peace. 

I would not fight with you, if I may avoid it 
honourably. For what has happened has left 
me more in the mood for thinking than for 
fighting. Besides, sir, you are young, and, far 
off in Andalusia, loving eyes, and maybe spark- 
ling eyes, are strained to the horizon, seeking 
your face as you return. 3 

‘What is all that, my lord? 3 asked Corogna. 

‘ I am a man, though a young one ; and I am 
here to carry you to the Duke. 3 And he 
touched Antonio’s sword with his, saying, ‘ Guard 
yourself. 3 

‘It is with great pain and reluctance that I 
take my sword, and I call you to witness of it ; 
but if I must, I must ; 3 and the Count took up 
his position and they crossed swords. 

Now Corogna was well taught and skilful,, 
but he did not know the cunning which 
[ Antonio had learned at the school of Giacomo 
in Padua, nor had he the strength and endur- 
ance of the Count. Antonio would fain have 
wearied him out, and then, giving him some 
slight wound to cover his honour, have left 
him and escaped ; but the young man came at 
him impetuously, and neglected to guard him- 
self while he thrust at his enemy : once and again 
the Count spared him ; hut he did not know 
that he had received the courtesy, and taking 
heart from his immunity, came at Antonio 
more fiercely again ; until at last Antonio, 
breathing a sigh, stiffened his arm, and, waiting 
warily for the young man again to uncover him- 
self, thrust at his breast, and the sword’s 
point entered hard by the young man’s heart ; 
and the young man staggered, and would have 
fallen, dropping his sword ; but Antonio cast 
away his own sword and supported him, stanch- 
ing the blood from the wound and crying, 
‘God send I have not killed him !’ 

And on his speech came the voice of Tom- 
masino, saying carelessly, ‘Here, in truth, cousin, 
is a good prayer wasted on a Spaniard ! 5 * 

Antonio, looking up, saw Tommasino and 
Bena. And Tommasino said, ‘When you did 
not come hack, we set out to seek you, fearing 
that you were fallen into some snare and 
clanger. And behold, we find you nursing this 
young spark ; and how you missed his heart, 
Antonio, I know not, nor what Giacomo of 
Padua would say to such bungling. 3 

But Antonio cared not for his co 
which were spoken in the banter 

set the 
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for Tommasino and Bena bad seen the better 
part of the fight, and perceived that he was a 
gallant youth. But as they tended him, there 
came shouts and the sound of horses’ hoofs 
mounting the hill by the winding road that led 
past Antonio’s house. And Tommasino touched 
Antonio on the shoulder, saying, 4 We can do 
no more for him ; and if we linger, we must 
fight again.’ 

Then they laid the young man down, Antonio 
stripping off his cloak and making a pillow of 
it ; and Bena brought the horses, for they had 
led one with them for Antonio, in case there 
should be need of it ; and they were but just 
mounted when twenty of the Duke’s Guard 
appeared three hundred yards away, ascending 
the crest of the hill. 

4 Thank Heaven there are so many,’ said 
Antonio, 4 for now we can flee without shame 
and they set spurs to their horses and fled. 
And certain of the Duke’s Guard pursued, but 
only two or three were so well mounted as to 
be able to come near them; and these two or 
three, finding that they would be man to man, 
had no liking for the business, and each called 
out that his horse was foundered ; and thus it 
was that none of them came up with Count 
Antonio, but all, after a while, returned together 
to the city, carrying the young Spaniard 
Corogna, their Captain. But as they drew near 
to the gates, Corogna opened his eyes and mur- 
mured some soft-syllabled name that they could 
not hear, and, having with failing fingers signed 
.the cross, turned on his side and died. And 
they brought his body to the great hall of the 
Duke’s Palace. 

There in the great hall sat Duke Valentine ; 
his face was pale and liis frown heavy, and he 
gazed on the dead body of the young man and 
spoke no word. Yet he had loved Corogna, 
and out of love for him had made him Captain 
of his Guard. And he passed his hand wearily 
across his brow, murmuring, 4 1 cannot think, I 
cannot think.’ And the Lady Lucia stood by 
him, her hand resting on his shoulder and her 
eyes full of tears. But at last the strange spell 
which lay on the senses of the Duke passed 
away : his eyes again had the light of reason in 
them, and he listened while they told him how 
Antonio had himself escaped, and had after- 
wards slain Corogna on the top of the hill 
where Antonio’s house had stood. And the 
Duke was very sorry for Corogna’s death ; and he 
looked round on them all, saying, 4 He made of 
me a log of wood, and not a man. For when 
I had drunk and looked in his eyes, it seemed 
to me that my eyes were bound to his, and 


brain, then I will exact the 
of his death from Antonio, together with 
of all else in respect of which he 
stands in my debt.’ 

But the Lady Lucia, hearing this, said boldly, 
4 My lord, it is by your deed and through 
your devices that this gentleman has met his 
death, and the blame of it is yours, and not 
my lord Antonio’s.’ 

At her hold and angry words Duke Val- 


like a 
price 
the reckonim 


and his face was very pale, hut his air composed 
and his manner as it was wont to he. For the 
spell had passed and he was his own man 
again. 

But Count Antonio heard with great grief of 
the death of the young man, and was very 
sorry that he had been constrained to kill him, 
and took great blame to himself for seeking 
counsel of the Wizard of Baratesta, whence had 
come death to the young man no less than to 
the wizard himself. 

Such is the story of the drug which the 
Wizard of Baratesta gave to Duke Valentine of 
Firmola. To me it seems a strange tale, but 
yet it is well attested, and stands on as strong 
a rock of testimony as anything whicli is told 
concerning the Count. The truth of it I do 
not understand, and often I ponder of it, won- 
dering whether the Wizard of Baratesta spoke 
truth, and why the drug which had no power 
over Count Antonio bound the senses and limbs 
of the Duke in utter torpor and helplessness. 
And once, when I was thus musing over the 
story, there came to my cell a monk of the 
Abbey of St Frisian, who was an old man and 
very learned ; and I went to walk with him in 
the garden, and, coming to the fountain, we 
sat down by the basin ; and knowing that his 
lore was wide and deep, I set before him all 
the story, asking him if he knew of this 
strange drug ; but he smiled at me, and taking 
the cup that lay by the basin of the fountain, 
he filled it with the clear sparkling water and 
drank a little, and held the cup to me, saying, 
4 1 think the Wizard of Baratesta would have 
wrought the spell as well with no other drug 
than this.’ . 

4 You say a strange thing,’ said I. 

‘And I do not marvel,’ said he, / that the 
Duke had no power over Count Antonio, for 
he knew not how to wield such power. But 
neither do I wonder that power lay in Count 
Antonio to bend the mind of the Duke to his 
will. I warrant you, Anselm, that the won- 
derful drug was not difficult to compound.’ 

Then I understood what he meant ; for he 
would have it that the drug was but a screen 
and a pretence, and that the power lay not in 
it, but in the man that gave it. Yet surely this 
is to explain what is obscure by a thing more 


ns still to be by me, and 
w bidding me to do any- 
I should arise and do it ! 
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But can we conceive that one man should by throws her pitying glance on this lonely village 
the mere glance of his eye have such power of Kusatsu, as it sleeps in a cup formed by 
over another as to become to him, by this means volcanic hills. This is the abode of woe ;■ this 
and no other, a lord and master l In truth I the Japanese citta, dolente , , whose daily scenes 
find that hard to believe, and I doubt whether seem to invoke the spirits of the mighty 
a man may lawfully believe it. Yet I know Florentine and his Virgil, to gaze upon the 
not. Knowledge spreads, and men grow wiser tortures of the damned. 

in hidden things; and although I who write For to Kusatsu flock, from all parts of Japan, 
may not live till the time when the thing shall men and women whom retributive nature has 
be made clear, yet it may be God’s will to send visited with her deadliest scourges. No fashion- 
such light to the men of later days that, read- able watering-place is here, no pleasure-cure for 
ing this story, they may find in it nothing that sauntering convalescents, but a hard, grim 
is strange or unknown to their science and skill, round of pain — pain such as few Europeans 
I pray that they may use the knowledge God could voluntarily undergo, be their hope and 
sends in His holy service, and not in the work their fortitude ever so high, 
of the devil, as did the Wizard of Baratesta. This is the vision of the past day. Picture 

But Count Antonio being, by his guile and to yourself a little Japanese town whose situa- 
adroitness, and by that strange power which he tion, steep streets, and overhanging red roofs, 
had from the drug or whence I know not, suggest memories of some village in the Tyrol, 
delivered out of the hands of Duke Valentine, In the. centre a large square, from which rises 
abode with his company on the hills through- a perpetual cloud of steam ; for here, within a 
out the cold of winter, expecting the day when vast wood-lined tank, are collected the seething 
he might win the hand of the Lady Lucia ; and waters of the hot sulphur-springs that bubble 
she returned to her house, and said nothing of forth from the surrounding hills. The stain 
what had befallen the Duke. Yet the Duke of the sulphur is thick on the woodwork ; the 
showed her no tenderness, but rather used more stench of it fills the air ; yea, the whole hollow 
severity with her. It is an evil service to a is clogged with the suffocating odour. Yet 
proud man to aid him in his day of humilia- there is beauty in the scene ; in the wondrous 
tion. glittering of the waters ; the deep red roofs 

{To be continued.) glowing in the morning sun ; the faint purple 

hills beyond ; the great yellow square, flecked 

_ . with those bright clinging draperies that render 

A JAPANESE INFERNO. every Japanese crowd a perpetual feast of 

Does it not seem to you, who have a sensitive co ^l ir . line. _ '* 

mind and love to dream of the fitness of things, , ^ 0 c J ot ; v ? s ,^ e ^ rst 10ur , ^ or bathing m 

,, , ,, ,, t the central hath-liouse near the great tanks, 

that the gentle moon is distinctively a Japanese A low . pitcbed hom winfls dismally through the 

orb, whose especial pleasure it must be to shine streets and across the echoing hills, and slowly 
on a gentle land, through the graceful stems of there appear from all sides the poor wretches 
bamboo; to kiss the snowy brow of Fuji-yama, who form the first hatch of bathers. Many of 
cold as chastity ; to glimmer in the dusky rice- them are terrible to look upon as they troop 
fields, where the sleeping heron stands like a into the bath-house. 

huge dark flower on its slender stalk ? Entering with them, one makes out through 

To me, standing at midnight in this lone the thick, rolling vapours a dozen hatlis — 

valley, it seems so congruous that its strange rectangular pits about five feet deep and six or 

shapes of leaf and rock, its little misshapen eight feet long — which are contrived in the 

Buddhas, its quaint prayer-writings brushed wooden flooring. Standing on planks round 
here and there on to the smooth stones, should these baths are a crowd of naked youths, each 
he revealed only in these soft subduing beams, of whom grasps a wooden board, with which 
Here the gaudy sun seems too harsh, too he churns up the seething waters. They all 

prosaic in its pitiless revelation of the common- keep time in a swaying, up-and-down motion ; 

place and the ugly. through the noise of the plunging boards and 

An old Japanese poet, unknown, hut loved, the rush of water is heard their lugubrious 
has yielded to the charm of moonlight in words chant. Their purpose is benevolent — namely, 
that suggest a delicate monochrome on scroll or to make the smoking pits yield up a few 
fan: ‘The moon, on an autumn night, render- degrees of their heat. Yet the dark, grimacing 
ing visible even the number of the wild geese faces, the naked, swaying figures half shrouded 
as they fly past, their dark wings intercrossed in steam, the suffocating smell, the wailing 
on the white clouds I 5 Thus he presents the voices mingling with the general din of waters 
thought that rises within him, alone, without —all this renders it difficult not to believe that 
initial or tail-piece; even as his fellow-artist a crowd of gibbering demons are preparing new 
traces a shadowy circle and lightly throws tortures for the shivering victims who stand 
across it the wings of a stork, or a few shiver- behind them, watching with lack-lustre eyes the 
ing reeds, careless of horizon or middle-distance, scene that they know so well as preliminary 
contemptuous of a posturing observer in the to their sufferings. 

foreground* Suddenly, with a loud shout, all the hoards 

Slowly floating across the night, the moon are jerked out and dragged away out of sight, 
pauses to peep through the parted lips of the At once the bathers crouch down at the edges 
' great volcano Osamiyama — lips that are always and begin to bathe their scalps and necks in 
breathing forth a smoke-cloud, dimly lit by a the fiery liquid, to obviate a rush of blood to 
dull glare from the centre of the earth ; then I the head. This done, they coil long linen rags, 
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wringing wet, round their brows, and await 
the next signal. 

Now, as the vapours grow less dense, one 
perceives at the far end of the building a 
liatchet-faced, gap-toothed man, standing with 
folded arms, grasping in one hand a rod of 
office. Above him is a clock wish a large 
second-hand. Slowly his gaze travels round 
the naked figures who are standing and kneel- 
ing by the baths, intently watchful of his move- 
ments. The rod is lifted ; instantly they begin 
to lower themselves into the water, each in his 
or her allotted place. One bath can contain 
four or five bathers, standing upright; and oh! 
how slowly, how almost imperceptibly, do their 
feet, legs, bodies, and arms sink beneath the 
smoking surface! The pain is excruciating; 
the least ripple caused by a hasty movement 
would be beyond human endurance. One or 
two poor wretches can hardly force themselves 
below. 

At last they touch the bottom ; all are 
immersed up to the chin ; nothing is visible 
save a crowd of bandaged human faces, motion- 
less, almost expressionless, the eyes staring 
dully in front ; here and there a brow wrinkled 
in pain ; the wreathing vapours wind slowly 
up. . . . Silence reigns. 

Watching so much pain, one suffers too, 
knowing its extremity. For the water of these 
baths stands, after cooling, at the incredible 
temperature of from 125 to 130 degrees Fahren- 
heit, and contains moreover fifteen per cent, 
of natural sulphuric acid. 

Only by submitting to regimental discipline 
can this marvellously resolute people compel 
their bodies to such anguish. I was told of 
one European — only one — who was courageous 
enough to undergo the penance. 

All at once the lean-visaged form that pre- 
sides calls harshly to the crowd below — his 
voice cuts the stillness like a knife — 4 One 
minute has now passed !’ And the sea of 
motionless heads answer him back — 4 Ha-a-ai !’ 
in a long, loud, unearthly wail, that echoes 
round the building. 

How weirdly impassive is the Mongolian 
type ! Though in these nearer faces the swollen 
veins are bursting through the dull yellow 
skin, yet one can detect no tension of feature, 
no writhing of lips, no setting of teeth hard, to 
conquer the torment. Their heavy jaws droop, 
their eyes are half- closed ; there is no specula- 


Five times a day 
repeated. 

But to see it once 
sun is bright and the streets are full of pictur- 
esque life. Brightly clad children are running 

wind, 
of the 


gruesome scene as 


about like flower-petals chased by the 
Yet, it is a joyless sight. ~ 
throng are only too plainly writ the reasons of 
their presence here ; and, as one gazes round, 
there 


many 


gazes round, 
involuntarily to the mind certain 
terrible lines from Tennyson’s 


Vision of Sin , 


One part of the village 
and the appearance of these unfortunates 

arms, ■ j 


leper settlement, 


ond belief. Their legs, 
covered with deep brown spots, 
moxa — a plant similar 
pieces of which are rolled 
applied to the skin, and ignited. 


faces 

caused by burnings with 
-to our mugwort 
into a cone. 

The faith in this torture seems to be as 'strong 
as in the medicinal power of the hot springs. 


Descartes might have said, 4 Je souftre, done 
je suis.’ And though, by curious imaginings, 
one may persuade one’s self of many things, 
and of the unreality of most, yet Pain looks on 
at the would-be soarer in 
that one breath from 
will shrivel up the poor fool's 
and stretch him, abject and quiv 


with a grim sneer 
ecstatic clouds, knowing 
her hot lips 

wings and stretch him, abject ancl quivering, 
at her feet. 

Nevertheless, mercy is vouchsafed us in the 
magic of the night. 

Standing now, at this late hour, in the midst 
of the high valley that pours its sulphur-laden 
waters down to the reservoirs, the past day 
seems an evil dream. The moonlit rills bubble 
along like veins of silver in the pale sand. 
From the thick bushes on the hill-sides comes 
the crik-crik of a few drowsy cicalas. Farther 
up the valley loom the strange shapes of the 1 
4 children’s pillars 5 — small rocks and stones piled ! 
up in columns by pious mothers in memory of 
their dead offspring. And the little town and 
all the encircling hills are bathed in the com- 
forting moonlight. 

To gaze at the pale, heavenly face that *gazes 
back so benignly — to watch the myriad stars 
as they 4 attain their mighty life,’ floods the : 
mind with a great joy, in whose depths all 
grosser memories seem vain and unreal. Let 
us yield to the spell ; let suffering be hut as an 
evil day-dream, born of a cynical, distorting 
sun ; and gentle night, that nurses the senses 
to sleep, be the only true reality. c. H. F. 
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who 


waved with her hand towards the man 
would not stand beside her in her shame. 

‘When did you find that out, Miss Win- 
frey?’ 

4 Y esterday afternoon.’ 

‘ Ah, when he came in for his cheque. I may 
tell you that I saw something of it from the 
store ; and my wife happened to overhear some 
more when she went to fetch you and my 
daughter in to dinner.’ 

‘That was very clever of Mrs Pickering!’ 

* It was an accident ; she couldn’t help 
hearing.’ 

‘I daresay !’ cried the Governess, flaring up 
all at once. ‘ But I shall tell her what I think 
of such accidents when I see her again !’ 

There was no immediate answer ; and the girl 
took a cold alarm ; for a soft meaning laugh 
came through the door; and either behind her, 
or in her imagination, there was an echo which 
hurt her ten times more. 

‘May I ask,’ said Mr Pickering, ‘when you 
expect to see my wife again?’ 

‘ Never !’ said the girl, as though she had 
known that all along ; but she had not thought 
of it before, and the thing stunned her even as 
she spoke. 

‘Never,’ repeated the squatter, with immense 
solemnity. ‘You’ve treated her very badly, 
Miss Winfrey ; she feels it very much. You 
might at least have consulted her before going 
to such a length as this. A length which has 
nothing to do with me, mark you ; but I must 
say it is one of the most scandalous tilings I 
ever heard of in all my life. I’m sorry to 
speak so strongly. I’m sorry to lose you for 
the children ; but you must see that you ’re no 
longer quite the sort of person we want for 
them. You will find your boxes on the coach 
which leaves the township this evening, and 
yoiir cheque ’ 

‘Stop!’ said a hoarse voice fiercely. At the 
same moment Miss Winfrey was forced to one 
side, and Wilfred Ferrers filled her place : she 
had never admired him so much as now, with 
liis doubled fists, and his rough dress, and the 
cold dawn shining on his handsome, haggard 
face. ‘You’ve said quite enough,’ he continued ; 
‘now it’s my turn, Mr Pickering. Miss Winfrey 
hasn’t been at the hut ten minutes. She came 
because we were old friends, to try and make 
me the man I was when she knew me before. 
Unfortunately it ’s a bit too late ; but she wasn’t 
to know that, and she’s done no wrong. Now 
apologise— or settle it with me !’ and he laid 
hold of the bridle. 

‘You may let go those reins/ replied Picker- 
ing. ‘ I ’m not frightened of you, though you 
have the better of me by twenty years. But 
I think you’re on the right side in a more 
important respect than that ; and if I ’ve done 
Miss Winfrey an injustice, I hope I’m man 
enough to apologise in my own way.’ He slid 
from his horse, and walked into the hut with 
his wideawake in one hand, and the other out- 
stretched. ‘ I beg your pardon,’ he said. 

‘I don’t blame you/ she replied. 

He kept her hand kindly. ‘ Perhaps we 
shall meet again/ said he. ‘ I hope so ! I 
don’t know how it stands between you two, j 
blit .1 can give a guess. You’re a good girl; | 


and we’ve always known what Bill was under- 
neath. Good luck to you both ! I shall send 
another man out here to-night’ 

The girl stood still and heard him ride away. 
The soft words stung worse than the harsh, 
she hardly knew why. She was bewildered and 
aching in theart and body and brain. On some 
point she should have enlightened Mr Pickering, 
but she had let it be, and now what was it? 

Ferrers had accompanied the squatter out- 
side ; had seen him off; and yet now lie was 
standing in front of her with a look she 
remembered in his sunken eyes. ‘ Two men 
have insulted you this morning/ he was saying. 

‘ One has apologised ; it is the other’s turn 
now. Forgive me, Lena!’ 

It was his old voice. The tears rushed to 
her eyes, and she stepped out blindly for the 
door. ‘ I have nothing to forgive !’ she cried. 
‘Let me go. Only let me go!’ 

‘Go where?’ 

‘To the township— anywhere ! I should have 
told Mr Pickering. Call him back !— Ah, lie ’s 


so far away already J 
What am I to do V 
Ferrers pushed the 
doorway, where she 
against the iamb. ‘Sit 
‘ while 
death. 


What am I to do ? 


wooden box into the 
stood leaning heavily 
down on that/ said he, 
I brew you some tea. You’re tired to 
Time enough to think of things after.’ 


The girl sat down, and for a while she cried 
gently to herself. Her physical fatigue was 
enormous, rendering her perfectly helpless for 
the time being, with a helplessness which she 
resented more bitterly than the incomparable 
mental torments of the situation. These she 
deserved. If only she could get away, and 
turn this bitter page before it drove her mad ! 
If only she could creep away, and close her 
eyes for hours or for ever ! But it was impos- 
sible ; and that was at once the refinement of 
her present punishment, and, surely, the ulti- 
mate expiation of her early sin. 

The red sun burst out of the plains, as it 
were under her very eyes, blinding them. But 
she would not look round. She heard matches 
struck, sticks crackling, and later, the ‘billy’ 
bubbling on tlie fire. She knew when the 
‘slush-lamp’ — a strip of moleskin in a tin of 
mutton fat — was put out ; her sense of smell 
informed her of the fact. She heard a rasher 
frizzling at the fire, and the cutting of the 
damper on the table ; but not until Ferrers 
touched her on the shoulder, telling her that 
breakfast was ready, would she turn her head 
or speak a word. The touch made her quiver 
to the core. He apologised, explaining that he 
had spoken thrice. Then they sat down ; and 
the girl ate ravenously ; but Ferrers did little 
but make conversation, speaking now of the 
Pickerings, and now of some common friends 
in London ; the people, in fact, who had 
brought these two together. 

‘ They knew I had come out here ; didn’t 
they tell you?’ 

‘I never went near them again.’ 

This answer set Ferrers thinking ; 
refilling the girl’s pannikin and ci 
damper, he took a saddle from a lou 
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He did not come back for nearly an hour : ruddy from the fire. 4 You *ve had your eight 
the horse was a young one, and the horse- hours. It’s nearly five o’clock. 3 
paddock, which was some little distance beyond ‘Then I must start instantly. 3 

the hut, was absurdly large. He returned ulfci- ‘Time enough when we’ve had something to 

mately at a gallop, springing off, with a new eat.’ 

eagerness in his face, at the door of the hut. The first person plural disconcerted her. Was 
It was empty. He searched the hut? but the he coming too? Mr Pickering had taken it for 
girl was gone. Then he remounted, and rode granted that they would go together ; he was 
headlong down the fence ; and something that sending out another man to look after the out- 
he saw soon enough made his spurs draw blood, station ; but then Mr Pickering was labouring 
She was lying in the full glare of the morning under a delusion ; he did not understand. Wil- 
sun, sound asleep. He had difficulty in awaken- fred was very kind, considering that his love for 
ing her, and greater difficulty in dissuading her her was dead and buried in the dead past. The 

from lying down again where she was. gentleman was not dead in him, at all events. 

1 Have you spent half a summer up here How cleverly he managed those hissing chops ! 
without learning to respect the Riverina sun? He looked younger in the firelight, years 
You mustn’t think of going to sleep in it younger than in the cold gray dawn. But no 
again. It’s as much as your life is worth.’ wonder his love of her was dead and gone. 

‘Which is very little,’ murmured Miss Win- ‘Now we’re ready,’ he cried at last. ‘ Quick, 
frey, letting some sand slip through her fingers, while they ’re hot, Lena ! 3 His tone had changed 
as if symbolically. entirely since the early morning ; it was brisker 

‘ Look here ! 3 said Ferrers. ‘ I shall be out all now, but markedly civil and considerate. He 

day, seeing to the sheep and riding the bound- proceeded to apologise for making use of her 

aries. There’s a room at the back of my hut Christian name; it had slipped out, he said, 
which the boss and those young fellows use without his thinking. At this fresh evidence 
whenever they stay there. They keep some of his indifference, the girl forced a smile, and 
blankets in it, but I have the key. The coach declared it did not matter. ‘ Surely we can 
doesn’t go till eight o’clock to-night. Why not still be friends, 3 said she. 

lie down there till five or six? 3 * Yes, friends in adversity !’ he laughed. ‘Don’t 

‘I’m not a fool in everything, 3 said the girl you feel as if we’d been wrecked together on 
at length, with a wan smile. ‘ I ’ll do that.’ a desert island ? I do. But what do you think 
‘Then jump on my horse.’ of the chops?’ 

j ‘That 1 can’t do !’ ‘Very good for a desert island. 3 

‘I’ll give you a hand. 3 She was trying to adopt his tone; it was 

‘I should fall off! 3 actually gay; and herein his degeneracy was 

‘Not at a walk. Besides, I’ll lead him. Becol- more apparent to her than in anything that had 
lect you’ve nine miles before you this evening !’ gone before. He could not put himself in her 
She gave in. The room proved comfortable, place ; the cruel dilemma that she was in, for 
She fell asleep to the sound of his horse’s his sake, was evidently nothing to him ; his 
canter, lost in a few strides in the sand, but solitary dog’s life had deprived him of the power 

continuous in her brain. And this time she of feeling for another. And yet the thought of 

slept for many hours. those boots outside in the sand contradicted this 

It was a heavy, dreamless sleep, from which reflection ; for he had put them on soon after 
she at last awoke refreshed, but entirely non- her return, thus showing her on whose account 
plussed as to her whereabouts. The room was he had. taken them off. 

very small and hot. It was also remarkably Moreover, Ms next remark was entirely sym- 
silent, but for the occasional crackling of the pathetic. ‘ It ’s very hard on you !’ he exclaimed, 

galvanised roof; and rather dark, but for the ‘What do you mean to do?’ 

holes which riddled that roof like stars, letting ‘ I suppose I must go back to Melbourne.’ 

in so many sunbeams as thin as fingers. Miss ‘And then?’ 

Winfrey held her watch in one of them, but ‘Get another place — if I can. 3 

it had stopped for want of winding. Then she He said no more ; but he waited upon her 

opened the door, and the blazing sun was no with heightened assiduity during the remainder 
higher in the west than it had been in the of their simple meal ; and when they set out 
east when last she saw it. together — he with all his worldly goods in a 

On a narrow bench outside her door stood roll of blankets across his shoulders — she made 
a tin basin, with a bit of soap in it, cut fresh another effort to strike his own note of kindly 
from the bar; a coarse but clean towel; and interest and impersonal sympathy. ‘And you,’ 
a bucket of water underneath. The girl crept she said as they walked; ‘what will you do?’ 
back into the room, and knelt in prayer before ‘Get a job at the next station; there’ll be 
using these things. In the forenoon none of no difficulty about that.’ 
them had been there. ‘I’m thankful to hear it’ 

1 Going round presently to the front of the ‘But I am in a difficulty about you!’ 

1 hut, the first thing she saw was the stock- He paused so long that her heart fluttered, ' 

| rider’s boots, with the spurs on them, standing and she knew not what was coming. They 
1 just outside the door; within, there was a passed the place where her resolution had given 
J j merry glare, and Wilfred Ferrers cooking the way in the dark hour before the dawn ; she 
I chops in his stocking soles before a splendid fire. recognised that other spot, where, later, he had j 
‘Well!’ she exclaimed in the doorway, for found her asleep in the sun ; but the first fence 
she could not help it. was in sight before he spoke. 

I ‘Awake at last!’ he cried, turning a face ‘I can’t stand the idea of your putting in J 
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the driver’s whip, craekii 
but the words came hard. 

‘It is not true, 
is not all. 


I another appearance in the township/ he ex- 
! claimed at last, thrilling her with the words, 
which expressed perhaps the greatest of her 
own immediate dreads. ‘It won’t do at all. 
Things will have got about. You must avoid 
the township at all costs,’ 

‘How can I?’ i 

‘ By striking the road much lower down. It 
will mean bearing to the right, and no more 
beaten tracks after we get through this gate. 
But the distance will be the same, and I know 
the way.’ 

‘But my trunks’ 

‘The boss said he would have them put on 
the coach. They ’ll probably be aboard whether 
you are or no. If they aren’t, I’ll have them 
sent after you.’ 

‘I shall be taking you out of your way/ 
objected the girl. 

‘Never mind. Will you trust me 1 ?’ 

‘ Most gratefully ! ’ 

She had need to be grateful. Yes, he was 
very kind ; nevertheless, he was breaking her 
heart with his kindness : her heart, that she 
had read backward five years ago, but aright 
ever since. It was all his. Either the senti- 
ment which was one of her inherent qualities, 
or the generosity which was another, or both, 
had built up a passion for the man she had 
jilted, far stronger than any feeling she could 
have entertained for him in the early days of 
their love. She had yearned to make atone- 
ment, and having prayed, for years, only to 
meet him again, to that end, she had regarded 
her prayer now as answered. But answered 
how cruelly 1 Quite an age ago, he must have 
[ ceased to care ; what was worse, he had no 
longer any strong feelings about her, one way 
or the other. This, indeed, was the worst of 
all. His first hot scorn, his momentary bru- 
tality, had been better than this. She had made 
him feel then. He felt nothing now. And 
here they were trudging side by side, as silent 
as the grave that held their withered love. 

They came to the road but a few minutes 
•before the coach was due. Ferrers carried no 
watch; but he had timed their journey accu- 
rately by the sum It was now not a hand’s- 
breadth above the dun horizon ; the wind had 
changed, and was blowing fresh from the south ; 
and it was grateful to sit in the elongated 
shadows of two blue-bushes which commanded 
a fair view of the road. They had been on the 
tramp upwards of two hours ; during the second 
hour they had never spoken but once, when 
he handed her his water-bag ; and now he 
handed it again. 

‘Thank you/ she said, passing it back after 
her draught. ‘You have been very kind!’ 

; ‘Ah, Lena!’ he cried, without a moment’s 
warning, ‘had you been a kinder girl, or I 
a stronger man, we .should have been happy 
enough first or last ! Now it’s too late. I have 
sunk too low. I’d rather sink lower still than 
trade upon your pity.’ 


/ she murmured at last ‘ That 
You — do not — care!’ 

He turned upon her his old, hungry eyes^so 
sunken now. ‘I do!’ he said hoarsely. ‘Too 
much— t© drag you down. No ! let me Sink 
alone ; I shall soon touch bottom.’ 

She got to her feet. The coach was very near 
them now, the off-lamp showing up the ver- 
milion panels ; the bits tinkling between the 
•leaders’ teeth ; the body of the vehicle swinging 
and swaying on its leather springs. The Gover- 
ness got to her feet, and pointed to the coach 
with a helpless gesture. 

‘And I?’ said she. ‘ What's to become of me? } 

The south wind was freshening with the fall 
of night ; at that very moment it blew off the 
driver’s wideawake, and the coach was delayed 
three minutes. A few yards farther it was 
stopped again, and at this second exasperation 
the driver’s language went from bad to worse ; 
for the coach was behind its time. 

‘What now ? Passengers'?’ 

‘ Y r es.’ 

‘The owner of the boxes V 

‘ Y r es.’ 

‘And you too? Where’s your cheque?’ 

There was a moment’s colloquy between the 
two dusky figures in the road ; then the man 
took a slip of paper from the left-hand pocket 
in his moleskins, and held it to the off-lamp 
for the driver’s inspection. ‘The two of us/ he 
said. 

‘All right; jump up !’ 

And with his blankets round her, and her 
hand in his, the little Governess, and her lost 
love who was found, passed at star-rise through 
the Greenbush boundary-gate, and on and on 
into another life. 


MIRRORS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

According to the learned Beckmann, it is 
highly probable that a limpid brook was the 
first mirror. Primitive man, or rather woman, 
was not content for long with that inconvenient 
looking-glass, and it is very likely that early 
in the Stone Age vanity and ingenuity found 
an artificial substitute for the meandering brook. 
Some stones answer fairly well for the pur- 
pose, and, in fapt, we read in ancient writers 
of stone mirrors. Pliny mentions the obsidian 
stone or agate in this respect, and we know 
that the ancient Peruvians, besides mirrors of 
silver, copper, and brass, possessed some which 
slightly astonished their Spanish conquerors. 
These were made of a black and opaque stone, 
which was susceptible of a fine polish. The 
earliest written records we have refer to metal 
mirrors ; but the opinions as to time, place, 
and composition seem to be as numerous and 
various as the antiquaries and commentators 
themselves. The endeavours to trace their origin 
remind one of the arduous labours of another 


a whirl of sand half a mile up 
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Start it at home, and hunt it in the dark 
To Gaul — to Greece— and into Noah's ark 1 

Some, following Cicero, conjecture that iEscu- 
lapius was the inventor of mirrors ; while others 
point out that the old Roman alludes to a 
probe, an invention more in the liite of the 
reputed father of medicine. 

The Greeks were at an early period possessed 
of small mirrors, chiefly of bronze, and occasion- 
ally covered with a thin coating of silver. 
Besides its use at the toilet table in the 
preparation of Psyche knots and graceful 
drapery, it was also used in divination. The 
practice ^as to let one down into a well bv 
means of a string to witbin a few inches 
of the water, when it was pulled up, and, after 
a few minutes, was expected to show the face 
of the sick person in whose behalf the ceremony 
was performed. Roman writers like Pliny and 
Seneca, in declaiming against increasing luxury, 
state that it was the ambition of every foolish 
woman to possess a silver mirror. Examples of 
these Greek and Roman articles are to be seen 
in collections of antiquities at towns wherever 
those old civilisations had spread ; and from a 
specimen found in Cornwall, it is supposed 
that the Celtic population of England copied 
the form and substance of the Roman mirror. 
It was not, however, till the early part of the 
sixteenth century that they became common as 
articles of furniture and decoration. Previously, 
they were carried at the girdle, being merely 
small circular plaques of polished metal fixed in 
a shallow box. The outsides were often of gold, 
enamel, ivory, or ebony, and much ingenuity 
and art was expended in their decoration 
with relief representations of love, domestic, 
hunting, and other interesting scenes. As early 
as 625, we find Pope Boniface IV. sending 
Queen Ethelberga of Northumberland, a present 
of a silver mirror. After the method of cover- 
ing glass with thin sheets of metal was dis- 
covered — sometime during the middle ages, it is 
vaguely supposed — steel and silver mirrors were 
still cherished, to the neglect of the new-fangled ' 
glasses. Their manufacture on a commercial 
basis was first developed in Venice about the 
year 1507, and in England, early in the 
seventeenth century, the business was started 
by Sir Robert Mansell. 

Mirrors of metal are still common in Oriental 
countries among people not afflicted with that 
malady styled progress. Bronze is the favoured 
substance in Japan, and the first mirror ever 
made in that charming country is religiously 
preserved at Is6 as an object of the highest 
veneration ; while that said to be presented by 
the Sun goddess at the foundation of the 
empire is an important item in the Japanese 
. regalia. 

In addition to the historical and utilitarian 
interest, the mirror is famous in the wide 
realms of mystery' and superstition. According 
* to Brand, mirrors were used by magicians ‘ in 
their superstitious and diabolical operations.’ 


The great and mythical Prester John possessed 
a mirror which showed him everything that 
took place in his dominions. The celebrated 
magic mirror which Merlin gave to King Ryence 
— it was called 1 Venus’s looking-glass ’ — revealed 
to its holder anything that a friend or foe was 
doing, and other interesting incidents usually 
associated with the detective’s profession. Brito- 
mart, King Ryence’s daughter, saw in it her 
future husband, and also his name — Sir Artagal. 
According to the old mythology, Vulcan made 
one which revealed the past, present, and 
future. Sir John Davies, in his poem entitled 
The Orchestra, declares, with a delicate poetical j 
and courtier-like fancy, that Cupid once handed j 
it to Antinoiis when he was in the court of j 
Ulysses, and Antinoiis gave it to Penelope, who j 
beheld therein the Court of Queen Elizabeth 
and all its grandeur l 

Vulcan, the king of fire, that mirror wrought. ... 

As there did represent in lively show 

Our glorious English Court’s divine image 

As it should be in this our golden age ! 

Another famous mirror was that belonging to 
Kelly, the speculator or seer in the service of 
Dr Dee. It resembled a piece of cannel coal, 
and is thus celebrated in TIudibras : 

Kelly did all his feats upon 

The devil’s looking-glass, a stone. 

There is a tradition that the Gunpowder Plot 
was discovered by Dr Dee and his wonderful 
mirror. In a Prayer-book printed by Baskett, 
is a curious engraving representing the discov- 
ery through its agency. ‘The plate,’ says a 
correspondent in Notes and Queries f would seem 
to represent the method by whirl* under Provi- 
dence— as is evidenced by the the discov- 

ery of the Gunpowder Plot was at that time 
seriously believed to have been effected. The- 
tradition, moreover, must have been generally 
believed, or it never could have found its way 
into a Prayer-book printed by the king’s 
I printer.’ 

In the pleasant regions of folklore the mirror 
holds a fairly prominent place. To break one 
is considered an unlucky affair, a notion which 
is one of the most prevalent and persistent 
bits of modern superstition. In many parts 
of England, seven years of trouble is con- 
sidered the penalty for such an accident; 
but the still more serious Scottish people 
regard it as a sign that a member of the 
family will soon die. In the south of England 
it is looked upon as a bad omen for a bride on 
her wedding morning to take a last peep at 
the glass before starting for church, and the 
struggle between superstition and vanity is no 
doubt very keen. The Swedish girls are afraid 
to look in the glass after dark, or by artificial 
light, lest they should forfeit the good opinion 
of the other sex. Most people still appear to 
regard it as a bad omen to see the new moon 
for the first time through a window pane or 
reflected in a mirror. In some districts the 
practice of covering the looking-glass, or re- 
moving it, in the presence of death still exists. 
The reason for this is not very obvious, f 1 
Mr Baring Gould says there is a popular 
that if a person looks into a mirror in 
chamber of death, he will see the cor~~'' 1 
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dying her eyes, so mistakes between 
were not infrequent. But it was 
r me to make the monumental 


over his shoulder. Such superstitions seem to 
suggest a near approach to the primitive modes 
of thought of the men who found mirrors in 
stones and glasses in the running brook. 


Many an evening after school was closed, a 
tap would come to the door, and James would 
enter, athirst with the excuse of some problem 
concerning 4 chains ’ and ‘ acres , 5 afterwards osten- 
sibly to have a ‘ crack , 5 which always sooner or 
later resolved itself into a monologue on the 
perfections of Katie Gray. Now, I could not 
see why James should despai 
every swain 

practising’ every „ . w 
further permitted the bliss of 
thereafter; for James had a 


‘ BLACKFOOT A TRUE STORY. 
‘Well, laddie,’ said the old schoolmaster, care- 
fully stopping his time-honoured briar with the 
tobacco he had just cut and carefully rubbed, 
‘it’s a right interesting thing to hear your 
exposition of Socialism; but I’m no that sure 
how the universal brotherhood will turn out 
after a’. Did I ever tell you how I was sworn 
brother to a mason V 

I said nothing, but looked interested. Mr 
Whackbairn settled down in his chair, took 
several puffs, and began : 

It was thirty years ago, when I was a young 
callant like yourself, that I was also much taken 
with the notion of universal brotherhood. I 
was just three months out of Glasgow College, 
and had been going up and down Scotland, 
and walking to and fro in it, looking for a 
school wherein to display my talents, when 
the heritors of Colston offered me the parochial 
school, twenty pounds a year, fees, a furnished 
house, and tlie privilege of a ‘cow’s gang’ on 
the Hill of Colston. As I did not propose to 
take unto myself a cow, this last allurement 
counted for little; but nevertheless I accepted 
Colston. 

And Colston accepted me ! I am bound to say 
that the hearty kindness of those Lanarkshire 
farmers and miners was a great deal more than 
I deserved. I ceased to regret that inestimable 
privilege the ‘cow’s gang,’ when I found that 
the goodwives were quite willing to keep the 
* maister ’ in butter, eggs, and cheese. 

But very lonely I should have found life 
in that upland village, if it had not been for 
the evening class of young men to whom I 
taught what I called land-surveying, though they 
declined to recognise it by any name except 
‘ lan’-mizzerinV With one of these young 
fellows I contracted a friendship on the very 
best Brotherhood-of-man principles. James Rob- 
ertson was a mason by trade, with an aspira- 
tion after a croft, which accounted for the 
‘ lan’-mizzerinY He was a young giant of six- 
feet- three, and his bashfulness was even greater 
than his size. It was popularly believed that 


see why James should despair; for it is not 
every rvr.in who is allowed to see the lady of 
his affections and her sister home from ‘the 
Friday night, and occasionally 
singing with her 
very good bass 
voice, and nourished wild aspirations after the 
position of precentor ; and Katie sang like a 
lintie. I constantly heartened him up to press 
his suit. James was willing and even anxious 
so to do, but somehow the affair hung fire. 
At last, in an access of despairing bashfulness, he 
explained his laxness and the reason which made 
him a laggard in love. 

‘Eh, guid kens it’s no that I dinna want 
the lassie ! Ower an’ ower have I gane tloon 
to Burnbraes to tell her sae ; but jist whan I ’ve 
led up to it, an’ my heart’s thumpin’ like my 
ain hammer, in comes Nellie, an’ there have I 
to ask aboofc her auntie’s neuralgy or the like, 
an’ then say I maun be steppin’. I ’m no 
sayin’ onything against Nellie; Nellie’s a bonny 
lassie when Katie’s no there’ (James was noth- 
ing if not generous); ‘but if she could only 
be keepit oot o’ my way for twa hoors some 
Friday night, I ’d maybe screw up courage to 
ask Katie !’ And the perplexed lover came to 
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Colston parish had been exhorted by scoffing 
friends to c ask the maister to be blackfoot.’ 
But this was my first and last appearance in 
this character of proxy. 


« . . /. v ,, ... ruuuu a w-i.cu.iiu, uitu win nun a^uuany naive 

Si . 0 '. 8 ;*."" 8 «? «*•*>-* “:*-«» “«»■ 

back soon, made our adieux, and departed. breaking of a lamp did not ignite gun 

My pupil did not say a word to me as we cotton, but fired an explosive gaseous mixture, 
went down that walk. His brow wore a distinct- Billiard players will be interested to hear that 
scowl, and I judged that the case called for balls of steel have recently been made for this 
sympathy. Whenever we were out of eyeshot popular game at Stockholm. They are about 
and earshot, he suddenly stopped short, and the same weight as ivory balls of the same size, 
shook me — me, the schoolmaster of Colston — in but cost about a quarter the price of the latter, 
a way that made me feel as if every tooth was Cast steel is employed in the manufacture, but 
loose in my head. There are moments, as the balls are afterwards turned in the lathe, 
Carlyle tells ns, when the overwrought human after which they have a thickness of one- 
being loses all respect for church-clothes, sixteenth of an inch. We are not told whether 
James certainly seemed to have lost all respect these balls possess the same amount of elastffcity 
for the educational collar. as those of ivory. In connection with this 

‘Wliat garred you do yon?’ he demanded matter we may mention that billiard balls of 
savagely. a composition of which celluloid forms a chief 

‘Whatever do you mean? Haven’t I done part have been in use for some time, 
just what you asked?’ I gasped. M. Marey, whose name is widely known as an 

‘ When did I ask you to hold my lassie’s han’ investigator who has made much use of photo- 
for half-an-hour ?’ and another attack seemed graphy in obtaining records of animal move- | 
imminent. ments, has lately been busying himself with j 

I had been sedulously keeping the wrong trying to solve the problem why a cat always ■ 
girl out of James’s way ! Was ever such a funny falls on its feet, even though it be dropped j 
mistake? I am a very near-sighted man, and down with its paws upwards. ^ The photographs j 
had confused the names of the two sisters, so show precisely by what succession of motion the | 
that while I had been sitting with Katie on cat gets its feet undermost. . y ; 

the seat, my luckless pupil had been left for an In response to a deputation which lately j 

hour to the society of Nellie and the cat! waited upon the President of the Board of 

On thinking the matter over, I magnanimously Trade, that official expressed the hope that it 
forgave the shaking, feeling that under the might be in his power to introduce a Bill in 
circumstances I should have done the same. Parliament for dealing with the question of 
Furthermore, after the class was over for the immature fish. The importance of preventing j 
evening, I aided and abetted James in writing the capture of fish under a useful size has 
Katie a formal proposal of marriage, addressed again and again been urged by those who are 
in full to Miss Katherine Gray, to prevent in the best position to know what injury is 
mistakes. done to our fisheries under the present fool- ! 

His next visit was not paid to me in the hardy system. We may hope now that some- 
capacity of schoolmaster, but in the equally thing definite will be done before it is too late, 
onerous position of session-clerk. He requested With reference to the limit of size, the general 
me to ‘put in the cries,’ announced that they feeling seems to be in favour of the example 
were to be married Friday three weeks, and which has been set by most Continental coun- 
' asked' my attendance, which I agreed to give, tries. This fixes the limit for soles and plaice 
in the capacity of best-man only. at eight inches, and for turbot and brill at ten 

A year after, I attended a christening in the inches. At present it is a common thing to 
same family; but long before that happy event see fish for sale far under these sizes. 

James had let the story of that evening leak In the meantime valuable work is being 
out, and I do believe every bashful lover in done at Dunbar under the auspices of the 
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Fishery Board for Scotland. Here has been 
established a large hatchery for the artificial 
propagation of the more valuable marine food- 
fishes. It is proposed to hatch here every 
season hundreds «of millions of the eggs of 
plaice, turbot, sole, and other fishes, and to 
place the fry in the various fishing-grounds 
round the coast. Curiously ‘enough, this work 
is carried on within the confines of the old 
castle of Dunbar. The arrangements include a 
tidal pond for brood-fishes, a concrete tank in 
which the spawn is deposited, and an incubat- 
ing room capable of containing at one time 
eighty million fish-eggs. The pond has been 
formed in a space under the castle which at 
one time formed a dungeon, and the fish con- 
fined in it are fed daily. This experiment in 
marine pisciculture is attracting great attention, 
not only in our own country but abroad. 

It is curious to note that modern workers, 
with all their boasted improvements of manu- 
facture, will occasionally revert to very old 
methods and discover much that is good in 
them. A case in point is presented by certain 
trials of mortar batteries at Sandy Hook. How 
a mortar is a stumpy little gun whose mission 
it was to throw a shell high in the air so 
that it might drop upon the enemy. Of 
late years it has hardly been seen except in 
museums; but now it has once more come to 
the front, and has been proved to be of consider- 
able value. In the trials referred to it was 
desired to ascertain the value of mortars in 
repelling an enemy, and more particularly to 
find out whether the missiles could be thrown 
with sufficient accuracy to perforate the deck 
of a ship. The shots were made to hit a float- 
ing target repeatedly, and it was shown that 
when four shots were fired simultaneously, they 
fell so near together that they made but one 
splash. 

The discoloration of flowers when they are 
preserved and dried as botanical specimens is 
said to be due to ammonia in the atmosphere. 
In order to prevent this action, it has recently 
been recommended to use for pressing absorbent 
paper which has been baked in a one per cent, 
solution of oxalic acid and dried. The use 
of such paper enables specimens to be preserved 
with their colours unimpaired. 

A French doctor has pointed out that several 
fallacies are common with regard to the weight 
of the human body. The man who congratulates 
himself on his gain of several pounds in weight 
over a given period, may have no cause for 
rejoicing, for he may be under a delusion. 
Very few people, says this French investigator, 
have any correct idea of their own weight. 
As a rule, the correctness of his scales may 
be doubted, the weight of the clothing not 
: taken into account, the time which has elapsed 
' since eating, &c. As a matter of fact the 
weight of the body is continuously changing, 
owing to innumerable influences. On a warm 
day after breakfast a man will lose more than 
! a third of a pound per hour. Seventy per 
cent, of the body consists of water, and thus 
its weight must vary with the transpiration 
of moisture; Therefore the inferences drawn 
from the loss or gain of a pound or two mav 


per day are a sign that the body is in a 
healthy state. 

The Medical Officer of Health attached to the 
large parish of Islington, in the streets of which 
ice-cream vendors are numerous, has been 
making some inquiry into the quality of the 
delicacy Ulrich these swarthy sons of Italy are 
dispensing to the youth of the metropolis. He 
has discovered countless microbes in this com- 
pound of flour, milk, eggs, and flavouring 
essences, as well as in the water for washing 
the glasses. One is a deadly microbe commonly 
found in sewage. The officer laconically attrib- 
utes this state of things c to the dirty conditions 
under which the creams are manufactured, to 
the dirt of the vessels, and the uncleanly habits 
of the men engaged in the industry.’ 

The war between China and Japan is recog- 
nised by all as a valuable object lesson to the 
European powers, for the combatants are fight- 
ing with modern ships and modern weapons. 
So far the great value of quick-firing guns on 
shipboard has been abundantly made manifest. 
So also has the awful destruction possible by 
one well-directed shot from a weapon of heavy 
calibre. One such shell was received on hoard 
the Japanese flagship at the battle of the Yalu, 
witlr the result that a heavy barbette gun was 
dismounted and thrown into the sea, great havoc 
was caused in the ship’s fittings, and no fewer 
than fifty-one men were killed and wounded. 
If it had not been for this terrible shot, the 
Japanese loss on that occasion would have been 
insignificant. It is noteworthy that many of 
our British ships are still armed with muzzle- 
loading guns, and possess none of the quick- 
firing variety in their armament. 

The teaching of medicine and philosophy in 
the University of modern Japan has long been 
mainly under the influence of German Profes- 
sors. But till of late, English was not merely 
the principal foreign language in general use, but 
at all governmental schools, colleges, and the 
University took the first place, while German 
was second, and French third in standing. By 
a recent decree of the Japanese Minister of Edu- 
cation this arrangement is definitively altered : 
English takes now only the second place, and 
all students coming from the advanced schools 
to the University who propose to study medi- 
cine, literature, history, philosophy, or law, must 
have proved their mastery of German. At 
seven German Professors in 


present there are HI 

the University of Tokio. 

Eight millions a year seems a fearful sum 
for the afflicted farmers of the United Kingdom 
to lose, not by bad weather or American com- 
petition, but by the industry of the warble fly or 
ox bot. That amount, however, is believed by 
the best authorities not to exceed the loss caused 
by this insect pest, which, rather like a small 
humble-bee, lays its eggs on or in the skin 
of cattle. The maggot grows to a chrysalis in 
the skin or flesh . of the animal; and the 
damage caused by its presence to the market- 
able value of the hide, to the health of the 
animal, and to the milk-production, may be 
guessed when it is known that five hundred 
maggots have been found in one cow. Miss 
pound or two may Ormerod, already so well known for her labours 
i ot a tew ounces | on injurious insects, has published (Simpkin, 


ounces 
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appears the name of the next station at which 
the train will stop, while at the same time a 
bell rings. This notification does not take 

place until the train is within about one hun- 
dred yards of the stopping-place. The system 
has been thoroughly tested with successful 

results, and will soon be adopted throughout 
the District Company’s system. It may be 
mentioned that the Great Northern Railway is 
also adopting special means to make the names 
of their stations more prominent by placing 
them on all lamps, station windows, &c. 

A 4 new method,’ distinct from any mere 

surface schemes— trapping, poisoning, tinning, 
and the like— having for its object the complete 
extermination of the rabbit pest, is, we learn 
from a correspondent, being adopted in New 

South Wales and Victoria with much success. 
Inextinguishable cartridges generating copious 
and penetrating volumes of deadly smoke or 
poisonous gas are placed in the burrows, the 
apertures of which are then closed. Thus are 
suffocated and buried by one process the old 
and young together, a scheme said to be that 
of a Liverpool competitor for the prize offered 
for the best means of extermination. 

People think of France as a wine-drinking 
country, and understand in a general way that j 
in the wine-growing districts wine is consumed 
more largely than, say, in French Flanders. 
But it is not commonly known how very widely 
one part of France differs from another in 
regard to the standard beverage and the quan- 
tities consumed. At Nice, in the south, for 
example, the consumption of wine is at the 
rate of four hundred and twenty-five English 
imperial pints a year per head of the popula- 
tion ! At Cherbourg, on the other hand, the 
quantity of wine used is only eighty-four pints 
per head; at Rennes, in Brittany, less than 
sixty pints ; and at Lille, only fifty-six pints. 
But at Rennes, cider is taken to the amount of 
eight hundred and fifty-one pints per head of the 
population ; and at Lille, beer to the amount of 
six hundred and sixty pints per head ; while at 
! Cherbourg they drink spirits in the formidable ! 

proportion of thirty-two pints per head annu- 
! ally. These figures are selected from a large 
list in an official Report, which proves conclu- 
sively that where the eonsumpt of spirits is large, 
the use of what in France are reckoned ‘ hygi- 
enic drinks’ — namely, wine, cider, and beer — is 
proportionately decreased, or nearly so. And in 
this regard it is at present proposed to regulate 
and modify this tendency in the liquor trade 
by legislation and administrative measures — one 
plan proposed being to abolish or largely reduce 
the taxation on the hygienic drinks, while 
greatly raising the duties on all kinds of spirits, 
treated most justly as vastly more dangerous 
to^ the public health and well-being than the 
milder beverages. Paris is mainly a wine-drink- 
ing town, but, like Marseilles and Lyons, does 
not consume so much as many of the smaller 
towns; though when examined in detail, the 
provision seems to be on a sufficiently generous 
scale. In Paris the annual rate per head is 
three hundred and forty pints of wine, sixteen of 
eider, twenty-one of beer, and rather over twelve 
Bints per head of spirits. In %vhisky -drinking 
Scotland the annual rate per head of whisky 


consumption was, in 1892-93, just a little 
over twelve and a half pints— little more than 
the proportion of spirits demanded by the 
Parisians, without regard to the large quantity 
of wine also required there for their annual 
wants. In view of this, it is strange that 
travellers still report that drunkenness— as we 
unfortunately know it in Great Britain — is a 
thing of very rare occurrence. The Parisians 
are represented as temperate drinkers though 
they drink just about as many glasses of spirits 
as the Scotch (the largest consumers of spirits 
in Britain), besides nearly thirty times as many 
glasses of wine as they do of spirits, not to 
speak of a fair allowance of cider and beer ! 
And at Cherbourg the inhabitants take two and 
three-quarter times as much spirits as the 
Scotch, not to speak of cider, beer,' and wine. 
As it is to be hoped and presumed that women 
and children have little or nothing to do with 
the figures for the eonsumpt of spirits, and as 
very many men take none at all, some folks 
| must take pretty large doses. If French topers 
can without visible and unpleasant consequences 
carry such quantities of liquor, this must be 
one of the ‘things they do better in France.’ 


EVERLASTING SUMMER. 

It needs not woods with violets paved, 

Nor roses in the lane, 

Nor lilies by cool waters laved, 

Nor gorses on the plain, 

Nor song of birds in busb and brake, 

Nor rippling wavelets’ chime, 

Nor blue and cloudless skies, to make 
For me the summer-time.' 

My lady’s cheeks twin roses are, . 

That bloom the whole year round ; 

My lady’s throat is whiter far 
Than whitest lily found ; 

When thick and fast fall hail and sleet, 
The blue of summer skies 
I find whene’er my glances meet 
My lady’s azure eyes. 

When blackbirds’ notes shake not the dew 
From lilac blooms away — 

When larks sing not in heaven’s blue 
At dawning of the day — 

When orioles no more rejoice 
High in the chestnut tree — 

My lady’s sweet and joyous voice 
Brings summer back for me. 
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1 1 must tell a very fine story. It must be of 
It must be like a play, and it must be 

At lliis, every one laughed. ‘ M’sieu’ Medal- 
-Poor Marie" ! lion was so droll ! 5 they said. £ The Dance of 
I cannot the Little Wolf, and then a true story of love, 
and should not. —Certainly, M’sieu’ Medallion was amusing.’ 

it is all They all came to their feet, eager for the 
dance, keen to see on whom the mantle of 
Babette’s romance would fall. Hand in hand with trip- 
■ jg step they wound in and out of the room, 
Medallion, standing in the centre of the floor, 
c? having changed his whistling to a sing-song 
I kind of chant. The long, waving, loving line 
-love! presently began to twine in and out, linking 
' ' ’ 5 , curving into circles, parting, join- 
ing again, first slowly, then faster and faster, 
r , now, suddenly, in a pretty column, back and 
; forth, the men together, then the women 
, i- flashing eyes, waving black hair, the warm 
but to breath of youth filling the room with an ecstasy, 
xl the wherein every little care and alarm of life was 
and at last there came a sudden 
'* ‘ , and the lxurlyburly of 

the hazard of the dance grew. 

and Marie stood alone 
with Antoine on one 
the other. There 


some one— somewhere, and it is all unhappy 
know that! Do you think if ’twas all right, love.^ 
she would play with them like that- — so cold, true, 
so heartless? No; but she must do something. 

A woman 'will go mad unless. 

Perhaps the man does not love her, 
tell. Perhaps he loved her, 

Perhaps something prevents. Bien , 

the same. She is as you see.’ 

Antoine was a little nervous, facing _ 
seriousness. He had not the care of life — only | pin, 
the shanties in the winter, the river in summer 
the little farming in the autumn, and courting 
Babette in a happy, irresponsible fashi 
the time. But take it seriously — life- . 

Watch how his feet tap the floor impatiently. | like chains^ 
tie is wild for the dance. . < 4 

It was New-year’s Day, the time of festivity, 
beyond all others, in a French Canadian home ; 
and the young people of the parish were gath- 
ered, ready to dance until the morning ; 
the house of Marie’s father, old Vigor 

fiddler had not come. For the last hour there swallowed up . . 

had been nothing but ‘Vigord ! Vigor d ! Why moment of confusion,^ 

doesn’t Vigord come?’ Every one seemed trou- laughter, as il_ — . _ 

bled save Marie. She did not worry. Perhaps _ Presently all parted, 

that was because she had been a year at school in the centre of the floor, 
in Quebec City, and therefore had got a kind side not far, and Alphonse on _ ... 

of manner, was playing the self-possessed lady, was laughter and a storm of clapping. Mane, 
or that if she could not enjoy herself in one Marie 1’ they all cried. £ The story the true 
way she could in another. There was some- love-story ! ’ ..... 

thing in her different from the other girls Antoine ran his fingers through his hair, 
in the room. You felt that you did not shook the little gold rings in his ears, and 
know her as you knew them. All that they grinned at Marie, then at Babette. Alphonse 
thought or were flashed in their brown eyes, was nervous, and his eyes had a kind of wild 
on their red careless lips, and in the loose soft- hunger as he also looked at Marie. _ . t> . 
ness of their hair; but in Marie’s strong chin, Marie glanced round the room, smiling naively, 
dark coquettish eyes, and strong brow, there gave Alphonse a quick side-long glance of tor- 
hid something which had little to do with the turing coquetry, and then caught Medallion’s 
life moving at the moment. Perhaps, as Babette eyes. He was looking at her with a whimsical 
had said, there was a man somewhere in the suggestive smile. She flashed one back. Sud- 
workl whose love, or lack of love, had given her denly something defiant swept over her face 
wisdom ; but she said herself that she was only —a wave of emotion which seemed to lift her 

a trifler, that she cared only to enjoy herself. all at once into an atmosphere apart from them 

Antoine, to relieve the situation, which was all, independent of them all. Some inherent, 
becoming strained, started a song. That did dramatic strain in her mastered her for the 
very well for a little time. It was a pretty moment. She was alive to her finger-tips. She 
fantasy of love and wild life, dashed with a stepped back a little from Alphonse and Antoine, 
spice of devilry ; but it soon lost its effect, for They drew back on either side ; but Medallion 
the spirits which it raised sent a mad sprightli- folded his arms, and watched her from under 
ness into the feet of all, which only the rasp his bushy brows, steadily, kindly, 
of a fiddle or the breath of a concertina could ‘The story— the story, Marie!’ they called, 
appease or command. At last, tall Medallion The moment before, Marie was lost to every - 
— whose ways were those of the blessed of thing around her, now she was back again, 
this world, and who had his fingers on all the conscious of their presence, but still in the 
little comedies and tragedies of the parish — atmosphere where her inspiration was born. A 
stood up in the middle of the floor and, pro- smile, too brilliant, too airy, played on her 

posed a game. Every one was still in a mo- lips. Her voice had a feverish lightness. ITer 

menfc, for Medallion had great resources and eyes, though, were burning with a look hard 
whimsical ideas. His was the gift of making to read. 

men and women laugh, not so much at him- £ I will tell you a wonderful, sad, beautiful, 
self as at themselves. Besides, he had a heart, dreadful story,’ she said. £ Once upon a time’ 
Protestant though he was, even the cur4 trusted — at this they all laughed — £ once upon a time, 5 
Mm, and the little chemist worshipped him. she repeated very lightly, ‘there was a girl, 

‘See, .my children,’ he said, with his sharp and she thought herself beautiful. She used to 
eyes twinkling, ‘since Vigord is late, let’s have dream of a great Prince who would come one 
wmething agen his coming. Give him a half- day and tell her that his houses, his lands, and 
hour longer; then, if he isn’t here, I’ll play all the riches of his kingdom, were for her. 
the fiddle myself. Let ’s have now “ The Dance She only lived in a cottage in a village — hut 
of the Little Wolf.” I’ll whistle. Well, who- that didn’t matter. She rode in a tiny cariole, 
ever at the end shall stand alone in the centre and she had only a little Indian pony to take 
T : L"'. Illi - '5 illlllllls III 1 Hill 'A 
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her to mass and to market — hut that didn’t 
matter. She was a woman, and a woman is 
like a bird — she has wings, and she flies where 
she will in the dreams of the night, and in the 
quick hours of the day, when her hands work 
I and her tongue is busy. A man *nay stoop, 
but a woman always soars — till a man breaks 
her heart. 

£ And so this girl watched for her Prince ; 
and when the mist ’was sweet, and flashed in 
the violet light of summer upon the river, he 
did not come that way ; and when all the 
fields were white with snow in winter, and all 
the world was waiting like the girl, he did not 
come that way. And since he did not come to 
her, she would go to him. So, one morning 
she filled a bag with meat, honey, and dried 
fruits ; and she put on her thickest mittens, 
her little fur cap, her greatcoat of dog-skin 
fur, and a woollen cloud about her throat — 
under which was the little gold brooch her 
mother gave her, which she would wear before 
the Prince, that he should see she was born 
for the fine things of this world. She had 
braided a hand with a bow and arrow on one 
moccasin, and a hand with a sword upon the 
other. She started forth all alone. She tra- 
velled on and on through thick woods, and the 
wild hills, and over plains ; and when the 
winds blew hard, she laughed back at them ; 
and when at night something cried in the trees 
like spirits begging her to speak to them, she 
sang the song of the “ Scarlet Hunter,” and the 
chant of the “White Swan;” for she had no 
fear. The birds are not afraid till a shot from 
the hunter’s gun, or an arrow from his bow, 
strikes into the heart. When that comes to a 
girl, she is afraid if she lives, and if she dies — | 
it is no matter. 

‘It is no matter.’ She paused, and stood 
looking straight before her, repeating the phrase 
| still again, as though, having learned the tale 

! by heart, she had forgotten something. But 

| she was merely lost for a moment in scenes 

which were flashing before her mind, having 
• for the time passed beyond her audience to the 

j world where, in despair, one’s own soul flees, 

j and the Angel of the Four Comers can show 

I us no right of way as we travel. 

Some "girl in the crowd giggled nervously, 
j Another, she knew not why, gave a quick gasp- 
’ ing sob. Babette, who was next her, said ; ‘You 
goose, it’s only a story.’ 

This brought Marie back. She took up the 
; thread again, lightly but plaintively too. ‘By- 
i and-by she came to a city. It stood high on a 
j great hill. It had splendid houses, churches, 

; and palaces; and beneath, at the foot of the 
^ mountain, there flowed a fine wide river. 

I Every stone of that city was made of gold, 
and every drop of that river was a sweet 
white wine. Whenever the girl looked at the 
city, she knew it was so. Whenever she looked 
at the river, she knew it was so. And when 
i’ she looked in the eyes of her Prince, she knew 
, it was so ; for they were all gold and wine 
also, and she could have lived just ever and 
ever looking at those eyes, till the Scarlet 
Hunter blindfolded her, and led her out on 
the lonely Trail of the White Valley, from 
J which no man returns. Yes, she had found 

% 


her Prince. It does not matter where she saw 
him first, in a palace, or a house, or a church, 
for she saw him — that was enough ! 

‘ She was only a poor peasant girl ; but be 
was a great man, so wise, so splendid, so kind. 

He said that she was beautiful, and she believed 
him ; he said that he loved her, and she 
trusted j but when she threw herself on his 
breast and cried that she would never leave 
him, there came into his face a strange, pitiful 
look. That look broke her heart, for it couldn’t j 
be— it couldn’t! She was only a foolish peas- 
ant girl, or she would have known that a 
Prince could never be her husband. Yet she 
knew that he loved her. 

‘Then there came a sad, terrible day, when 
all the great men of the kingdom came to- 
gether, and decided that she must go away, or 
the Prince would lose his kingdom as well as 
lose her. What could she do? She could not 
wait about the palace gates. She could not 
defy all the great men, who were so strong, 
and who could make happy or destroy as they 
wished. What could she do? But she saw 
him once again. It was at the altar of a great 
church. Oh, a church like none any of you ! 
ever saw ; with a beautiful Calvary above the I 
altar, and angels with large flaming wings, and 
a thousand candles burning, and such wonder- 
ful, sweet music. It was so she saw him, and 
that was their good-bye. She looked into his 
eyes, and they had the same look as when she 
first heard him tell his love ; and she got upon 
her feet and called out to him, hut he raised 
liis hand at her as though to say, “ No— no ! 
Never-never !” 

| ‘And that was the end. She left the great 
j city ; and as she went, she saw that it was 
only built of stone, and not of gold ; and that 
the river was only bleak, dark water, and not 
wine, after all. Her eyes were not the same, 
and they would never be the same, never — 
never — never.’ 

The strange, searching pathos of her voice 
filled the room, like the eerie music of a violin, 
and Medallion felt his face flush and his fingers 
tingle, for he was reading the story of a girl’s 
life in the allegory. Perhaps only he and one 
other understood, and that other was the 
simple Babette. She pinched Antoine’s arm. 

‘ Can’t you understand?’ she said. 

Antoine shifted from one leg to the other, 
ran his fingers through his hair, and said only : 

‘ It’s a good story — very good! Bien , she 
could go on the stage. Ah ! once when I was 
in Montreal, I saw a play. Voild, that was a 
good play. Well, she could act in such a play, 
that Marie.’ 

Babette sighed, shrugged her shoulders, lifted 
her eyes, and caught Medallion’s, and each ; 
knew of what the other was thinking. 

Marie now almost breathlessly hurried her 
story. . ‘So the poor girl came back over the 
blains and over the hills to her little home. 
But she was never the same again. She laughed 
when others laughed, and she was gay, and 
she danced, and everybody said that she had 
good times in the world. But you — do you 
think she had ? Because, when she thought of 
the city now, it was no longer of gold ; and 
| when she thought of the river, it was black 
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and wicked; and when she remembered— the 
man, she saw the great rulers of his kingdom 
frowning at her, and the hand of her Prince 
raised as if it said, “No— no l Never- 
never l” 3 

When she finished, there was silence for a 
moment, so deep, that only the breathing of 
her audience was heard. They could not read 
the thing. They took her story literally, and 
it did not seem so strange to them, for they 
were a simple people ; but they were ro- 
mantic too, having in their veins— nor did they 
know this — the feeling of an antique time. So 
they applauded heartily, grandly. They, called 
‘Bravo!’ and said there was no one in the 
parish, not in ten parishes, who could tell a 
fine true love-story like Marie. And Alphonse 
looked at her with his hungry eyes as though 
to say that were he that Prince, he would have 
followed her from that city, and have lost his 
kingdom— and his soul — for her. 


AMONG THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 

For some reason, Spain is not so popular with 
the travelling public as many other countries in 
Europe which could he named. It may be that 
Spanish scenery, although there are notable 
exceptions, is not remarkable for beauty ; or 
that travelling in the Peninsula is rather behind 
the age. The hotels in the main thoroughfares 
are generally speaking comfortable ; but in out-of- 
the-way places this is not always so, and in these 
a knowledge of the language is almost essential. 
So that upon the whole the ordinary British 
tourist, who likes comfort and shuns trouble, 
gives Spain a wide berth. In this he is wrong. 
There are things in Spain which should be 
seen, and the recollection of which will always 
be a source of pleasure, such as the Museum at 
Madrid ; the Mosque at Cordova ; the Alcazar, 
Giralda, and Cathedral at Seville ; and not least, 
the Alhambra and Generalife at Granada. 

| Madrid is probably as uninteresting a capital 
I as could well be conceived, and # its climate is 
| detestable ; but its Museum is worth going from 
| the ends of the earth to visit. In no other 
country in the world, not excepting France and 
Italy, can such a collection of the Spanish, 
Italian, Dutch, and Flemish schools be found. 
There are 64 pictures in it by Velasquez, 46 
by Murillo, 62 by Rubens, 53 by Teniers, 10 
by Raphael, 22 by Van Dyck, 42 by Titian, 
34 by Tintoretto, 23 by Paul Veronese, 34 by 
Breughel, 23 by Snyders, 19 by Poussin, 10 by 
Wouverman, 55 by Giordano, 58 by Ribera, 10 
by Claude Lorraine ; besides smaller numbers by 
such artists as Guido Reni, Doinenichino, An- 
drea del Sarto, Correggio, Albert Diirer, Holbein, 
Salvator Rosa, Watteau, Rembrandt, and Anto- 
nio Mom, Those who love fine art should 
certainly visit Madrid ; and if they do, they 
will not be disappointed. 

Madrid has nothing to do with the Moors in 
Spain ; but undoubtedly Cordova has. Cordova 
.. ' ■ ________ 


is now an almost dead city ; but it contains an 
old Moorish Mosque which, though sadly marred 
by its conversion into a Christian Cathedral, is 
even yet a wonder to all beholders, and sur- 
passes any similar building either at Cairo or 
Damascus. We enter the Mosque through a 
court planted with orange-trees, palms, and 
cypresses, and having a marble fountain in the 
centre, where, of old, the Moslems made their 
ablutions before entering their sanctuary. Pass- 
ing through the door of the Mosque, the visitor 
is literally staggered by the forest of beautiful 
pillars of marble, jasper, and porphyry which he 
sees before him, and which at first sight seem 
to be placed without order and without design. 
There are between a thousand and eleven hun- 
dred of these pillars ; their lines cross each 
other, and this at first gives rise to the idea 
of want of plan. The eye cannot detect the 
end of the long avenues which they form. 
After the conquest of Cordova, in 1236, by the 
Spaniards, the Mosque was, without any altera- 
tion of importance, changed into a place of 
Christian worship, and so it remained till 1532, 
when the very foolish Chapter of Cordova of 
the day resolved to erect a coro or choir in the 
centre. In spite of all opposition, they levelled 
sixty columns, and built up a hideous erection 
which greatly disfigured the Mosque. When 
King Charles V. saw what had been done, he 
gave his opinion to the monks perhaps more 
plainly than politely. He said: 4 You have 
built here what you or any one might have 
built anywhere else ; but you have destroyed 
what was unique in the world. You have 
pulled down what was complete, and you have 
begun what you cannot finish.’ Even in its 
degradation, no one ever yet regretted a visit 
to the Mosque of Cordova. 

From Cordova to Seville is but a short 
journey, but it is a passage from death to life. 
There is no want of life in the gay Andalusian 
city, and in it there is much to interest the 
traveller. The Cathedral is not a Moorish edi- 
fice, hut it is a wonderful work of art. It is, or 
was till recently, probably the most beautiful 
church in the world ; but a few years ago, some 
of the enormous pillars that support the roof 
showed signs of giving way ; in consequence, the 
interior is now boarded up, and is a thing of 
beauty no more. Whether it will ever again 
be restored to its former state is a question 
time alone will answer. Had it been in any 
other country, we should have had no doubt ; 
but being in Spain, all we can say is, ‘jQuien 
sabe V The pictures, however, remain; and the 
famous one of 4 St Antony of Padua’ by Mu- 
rillo- — which our readers may recollect was some, 
years ago mutilated and the principal figure cut 
out of the frame and mysteriously removed ; 
but it has been recovered, and skilfully replaced 
in its former position. The Giralda— now used 
as a belfry or , campanile of the Cathedral 
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— is entire. It, at least, is Saracenic to the 

top of the square tower. In the sixteenth 

century, a belfry, in a totally different style 
of architecture, was added, and which certainly 
does not conduce to the beauty of the original. 
Every one visiting Seville should* ascend to 
the top of the Giralda. Although 350 feet 

in height, the walk up is so gradual and 
easy, that one scarcely realises when at the 
top how far he has come ; and the view 
is worth all the trouble. The chief glory 
of Seville, however, is the Palace of the 

Alcazar, with its gardens. The Alcazar is, next 
to the Alhambra, the best specimen of Moorish 
architecture in Spain, and those who have not 
seen the Alhambra will doubt if anything can 
be finer. It was not, indeed, built in the time 
of Moorish supremacy, but in the reign of Don 
Pedro I. (1362) ; but it was constructed by 
Moorish architects ; and we have in it the 
same pillars, arches, and decorations as in the 
Alhambra. 

To visit the Alhambra at Granada is excuse 
sufficient, if that were needed, for a journey to 
Spain. The three cities last mentioned, and 
more particularly the last, Granada, contain the 
most perfect relics of the Moors in Spain ; and 
the traveller wonders, as he looks at the beauti- 
ful architecture, if this can be the work of a 
people now believed to be only a little removed 
from the savage. The city of Granada is not 
remarkable for beauty, and would pass for an 
ordinary Spanish city ; but climb the hill round 
the base of which it clusters, and enter the 
enclosures of the Alhambra, and the gardens 
of the Generalife, and what a change ! A 
sudden transition from a city of the living to 
a city of the dead ; from the modern common- 
place, bustling town to the stillness and repose 
of the long-distant past, and the wonderful 
creations of architects who then lived and 
laboured. There are few who are not familiar 
with the Alhambra, either from having visited 
it, or from the pages of Washington Irving, or 
in pictures of its salient features, such as the 
Court of the Lions, the Hall of the Ambassa- 
dors, the Court of the Myrtles, and many others 
which might be mentioned. The wonderful 
beauty of the architecture, with its horse-shoe 
arches, its light and graceful pillars, its mosaic 
groundwork and exquisite carvings, has attracted 
the attention of visitors for centuries that are 
past, and will do so for centuries that are to 
I come ; while those who have not seen it with 
the bodily eye have yet, in the pictured page 
of the American writer, or in the numberless 
sketches from the pencil of the artist, to some 
extent realised it. The work is a thing of 
beauty ; but wbo were the builders ? Moors 
still exist, as any one can see for himself by 
crossing the narrow strait between Gibraltar 
and Tangier ; but can there be any connection, 
remote or otherwise, between the fierce-looking 
ruffians who frequent the market-place of the 
African city and the skilful architects who 
have left such imperishable monuments in 
Spain 1 ? 

The narrative of the Moorish conquest of 
Spain is so wrapped up in monkish legends, that 
it is now difficult to say with any certainty 
what is history and what is fiction. Possibly, 


something of the same kind may he said for 
much that elsewhere passes for history, but of 
the fact itself there can be no doubt. The 
probability is that about the year 711 the army 
of the invaders crossed the strait under their 
leader Tarik, landed at Tarifa, and first estab- 
lished themselves in Gibraltar. This famous 
rock was originally called Calpe ; but after its 
conquest by the Moors, it was called, in honour 
of their leader, Gebel-el-Tarik, or Hill of Tarik ; 
and from this the present name of Gibraltar is 
derived. Having thus established a footing on 
the Spanish soil, the army of the invaders 
commenced a career of conquest almost unex- 
ampled in its speed, so that in about two years, 
over the whole land, with some trifling excep- 
tions, the Crescent superseded the Cross. The 
Moors were by no means harsh governors, and 
both Christian and J ew enjoyed tolerable free- 
dom. It was while they held the country that 
the works to which we have referred at Cor- 
dova, Seville, and Granada were executed, and 
particularly the crowning glory of all, the 
Alhambra. 

Although the Moors were practically masters of 
all Spain, the period of their peaceful occupancy 
of the country did not long continue. The 
native races were too warlike to allow the infidel 
to hold their country in undisturbed possession. 
Dissensions, too, broke out among members of 
the different tribes into which the conquerors 
were divided ; and this, weakening, as it did, 
their strength, finally led to their entire over- 
throw and expulsion from the land. It would 
be tedious to give here a chronological account 
of the places taken from the Moors ; suffice it 
to say that one after another of the districts 
into which Spain was divided were recaptured, 
until at last nothing remained to them except 
Granada. This, too, must fall ; and as we stand 
on the rocky height on which their king turned 
his last look upon his lost kingdom, and which 
to this day is called C E1 ultimo Suspiro del 
Moro’ (the last Sigh of the Moor), the lines 
of the poet occur to us while looldng at the 
proud Alhambra : 

Look on its broken arch, its ruined wall, 

Its chambers desolate, and portals foul : 

Yes, this was once ambition’s airy hall, 

The dome of thought, the palace of the soul: 
Behold through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 

The gay recess of wisdom and of wit, 

And passion’s host, that never brooked control: , 
Can all saint, sage, or sophist ever writ, 

People this lonely tower, this tenement refit? 

Deprived of their power, the Moors were yet 
for a time tolerated in Spain ; but as the power 
of the Spaniard increased, it soon became evi- 
dent that the days of toleration were drawing 
to a close. First, the Jews suffered, and hosts 
of them were driven from the land. The Moors 5 
turn came next,\and they, too, were driven out. 
These were uncalled-for and unwise acts, and they 
have left their mark on Spain to-day in a thinly 
populated country, a decaying exchequer, and the 
loss of arts which would have raised a nation. 
If evidence were needed as to the deplorable 
state of the national finance, it will be found 
in the premium paid on British gold — the par 
value of an English sovereign is twenty-five 
pesetas ; but thirty pesetas, and sometimes more* 
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scarce hope even in Heaven's infinite mercy. 
Yet this story also I must tell, lest I be 
charged with covering tip what shames Antonio ; 
for with the opinions of careless and faithless 
men (who are too many in this later age) 
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are now given for it — that is, a profit of four 
shillings and upwards on the pound. The agri- 
culture, too, is primitive to a degree, and more 
nearly resembles patriarchal times than the 
nineteenth century. In travelling through Anda- 
lusia we saw the grain trodden out, not indeed 
by oxen, but by mules or mares. In all our 
journey ings we only once saw the flail used, 
and that being near Gibraltar, probably owed 
its inspiration to British ideas. And if it be 
so with Spain, what of the Moors? Where 
are the descendants of the architects who 
erected these glorious buildings, which to this 
day are unrivalled? But only Echo answers 
Where? Their ancestors have left their mark 
in Spain on everything, except religion, which 
makes a nation great, and now, you seek for 
their descendants in vain. It may be that the 
advancing tide of Western civilisation swallowed 
them up and carried them for ever away. We 
must recognise the fact, and we perhaps rejoice 
in a higher civilisation. But while we do so, 
let us not altogether forget what we owe to 
these early pioneers. 

Before concluding these desultory notes, it 
may not he out of place, especially if we have 
awakened in any a desire to see the works 
of those departed artificers, to indicate the 
easiest mode of gratifying it. Travellers may 
visit Spain either by land or water. If 
they prefer land, the railway through Paris, 
Orleans, Tours, and Bordeaux will take them 
to Madrid, Cordova, Seville, and Granada. If 
good sailors, they can go to Gibraltar by one 
of those sumptuous floating hotels despatched 
weekly from London by the Peninsular and 
Oriental and the Orient lines. Prom Gibraltar, 
or rather from Algeciras, a short sail across the 
bay, the railway system now connects with 
Seville and Granada, and from Granada with 
Gordo va and Madrid. One advantage of going 
by sea, at least one way, is that in an hour or 
two from Gibraltar the traveller can cross the 
narrow strait to Africa, and in the old city 
of Tangier see the Moor of the present day. 
Spring is perhaps the best time for such a 
visit ; summer is too hot in Spain for comfort ; 
but in spring, everything is lovely. In Madrid, 
Cordova, Seville, Granada, Gibraltar, and Tan- 
gier, comfortable hotels will be found ; and in 
Granada there are two such on the top of the 
hill on which the Alhambra stands, and at its 
very gates. In the Spanish hotels, as a rule, 
there is a fixed charge per day, which covers 
everything including wine, unless the traveller 
desires special vintages, and the charge is 
moderate. This certainly is a great convenience 
to the inexperienced traveller, who in other 
countries is often puzzled by the elaborately 
detailed hotel bills. As regards the currency, 
in Spain there is no difficulty, at all events to 
those who have travelled in Prance. In France 
the current coin is called a franc, in Spain a 
peseta, but the par value of each is the same. 

We have confined ourselves to the Moors in 
Spain, and what they have left behind; but it 
need scarcely be added that there are many 
most interesting places in Spain we have not 
spoken of, and many things to see which, in the 
connection in which we are writing, we have 
not mentioned. The churches are very beauti- 


ful ; and for those who desire that characteristic 
kind of amusement, there is the bull-fight. 
No doubt, the day usually selected for the 
performance is Sunday, and there does seem 
a certain grim irony in selecting that day for 
an entertainment of so . brutal and debasing a 
character. However, it is a national institution, 
and one very highly prized, especially by the 
gentler sex in that country ; indeed, as a 
Spaniard said to us of his countrymen: ‘Now- 
adays, they care for nothing except churches 
and" bull-fights. 5 

As we have already indicated, there are some 
disadvantages in Spanish travelling, but these 
are met with more or less in other lands. Per- 
haps in Spain they are more conspicuous. But 
travellers will find much to interest them not 
only in the towns and country, but in the man- 
ners and habits of the people. There is a calm 
dignity about the Spaniard of every class which 
will strike a stranger ; even the beggars— of 
whom, goodness knows, there are plenty — seem 
to stand on a higher platform than their confreres 
in other lands. In our country, the statutory 
address is, ‘Could you spare me a copper? 5 but 
a Spanish beggar thus addressed us at a rail- 
way station, and we give his address as typical 
of his class: ‘0 Senorito, da me una limosnita, 


y regard por su feliz viaje !’ which may 


be translated into English thus: ‘0 little 
gentleman, give me an alms, and I will pray 
for you a happy journey.’ 


THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO.* 

By Anthony Hope, Author of The Prisoner ofZenda. 


CHAPTER V.— COUNT ANTONIO AND THE 
SACRED BONES. 


There is one tale concerning Count Antonio of 
Monte Yelluto, when he dwelt an outlaw in the 
hills, which men tell with fear and doubt, mar- 
velling at the audacity of his act, and some- 
times asking themselves whether he would in 
very truth have performed what he swore on 
the faith of his honour he would do, in case 
the Duke did not accede to his demands. 
For the thing he threatened was such as no 
man of Firmola dares think on without a 
shudder ; for we of Firmola prize and reverence 
the bones of our saint, the holy martyr Frisian, 
above and far beyond every other relie, and 
they are to us as it were the sign and testi- 
mony of God’s enduring favour to our country. 
But much will a man do for love of a woman, 
and Antonio’s temper brooked no obstacle : so 
that I, who know all the truth of the matter, 
may not doubt that he would have done even 
as he said, braving the wrath of Heaven, and 
making naught of the terror and consternation 
that had fallen on the city and the parts 
round about it. Whether that thought of his 
. heart was such as would gain pardon, I 
| know not ; had the thing been done, I could 
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I have no communion, and I tell the tale not 
to move laughter or loose jests, but rather to 
show to what extremity a man by nature good 
may be driven by harshness and the unmerited 
disfavour of his Prince. 

In the third year, then, of Count Antonio’s 
outlawry, His Highness the Duke looked upon 
the Lady Lucia and found that she was of full 
age for marriage. Therefore he resolved that 
she should be wed, and, since Kobert de Beau- 
regard, to whom he had purposed to give her, 
was dead, he chose from among his lords a 
certain gentleman of great estate and a favourite 
of his, by name Lorenzo, and sent word to 
Lucia that she had spent too much of her 
youth pining for what could not be hers, and 
must forthwith receive Lorenzo for her husband. 
But Lucia, being by now a woman and no 
more a timid girl, returned to His Highness 
a message that she would look on no other 
man than Antonio. On this the Duke, greatly 
incensed, sent and took her, and set her in a 
convent within the city walls, and made her 
know that there she should abide till her life’s 
end, or until she should obey his command ; 
and he charged the Abbess to treat her harshly, 
and to break down her pride : and he swore 
that she should wed Lorenzo; or, if she were 
obstinate, then she should take the vows of a 
nun in the convent. Many weeks the Lady 
Lucia abode in the convent, resisting all that 
w.as urged upon her. But at last, finding no 
help from Antonio, being sore beset and allowed 
no rest, she broke one day into passionate and 
pitiful weeping, and bade the Abbess tell His 
Highness that, since happiness was not for her 
in this world, she would seek to find it in 
Heaven, and would take the vows, rendering 
all her estate into the Duke’s hand, that he 
might have it, and give it to Lorenzo or to 
whom he would. Which message being told to 
Duke Valentine, weary of contending with her, 
and perchance secretly fearing that Antonio 
would slay Lorenzo as lie had slain Robert, he 
cursed her for an obstinate wench, and bade 
her take the vows, and set a day for her to 
take them : but her estate he assumed into his 
own hand, and made from out of it a gift of 
great value to Lorenzo. And Lorenzo, they 
say, was well content thus to be quit of the 
matter. ‘For,’ said he, ‘while that devil is 
loose in the hills, no peace would there have 
been for the lady’s husband.’ 

But when it came to the ears of Count An- 
tonio that the Lady Lucia was to take the veil 
on the morrow of the feast of St Prisian, his 
rage and affliction knew no bounds. ‘ If need 
be,’ he cried, ‘I will attack the city with all 
my men, before I will suffer it.’ 

‘ Your men would all be killed, and she 


‘ I remember that it is wont to be so, 
Martolo,’ answered the Count. 

‘When I dwelt with my father,’ said Martolo, 
‘ I was accustomed to go forth with all the 
people of my village and meet the Sacred 
Bones, and, kneeling, receive 


the benediction 
from the Lord Archbishop as he passed, bearing 
the bones in their golden casket. And the 
like I would do this year, my lord.’ 

‘But are you not excommunicated in com- 
pany with Count Antonio and me?’ asked 
Tommasino, lightly smiling ; for Tommasino 
also stood condemned. 

‘I pray not. I was not named in the sent- 
ence,’ said Martolo, signing the cross. 

‘ Go in peace, Martolo ; but see that you are 
not taken by the Duke’s men,’ said Count 
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their breasts and downcast eyes, and they spoke 


not once on the way ; but each kept close behind 
a pikeman. When the procession had gone 
something more than a mile from the village of 
Bilan o, it came where a little stream crosses 
the highway ; and the rains having been heavy 
for a week before, the stream was swollen and 
the ford deeper than it was wont to be. There- 
fore the officer of the Guard, thinking of no 
danger, bade six of his men lay down their 
pikes and go lift the Archbishop’s chair over 
the ford, lest the Archbishop should be wetted 
by the water. And on hearing this order, the 
tallest among the peasants put his hand up to 
his hat and twisted the feather of it between 
his thumb and his forefinger : and the shortest 
of them whispered, 4 The sign! The sign ! 3 
while every man of them drew a great, dagger 
from under his habit and held it behind his 
back. Now by this time the priests and attend- 
ants had passed the ford ; and one-half of the 
Guard had laid down their pikes and were gone 
to raise the Archbishop’s chair, the remainder 
standing at their ease, leaning on their pikes 
and talking to one another. Again the tallest 
peasant twisted the feather in his hat ; and 
without speech or cry, the peasants darted for- 
ward. Six of them seized the pikes that lay 
on the ground ; the remaining six leaped like 
; wild-cats on the backs of the pikemen, circling 
the necks of the pikemen with their arms, 
pulling them back and coming near to thrott- 
ling them, so that the pikemen, utterly amazed 
and taken full at disadvantage, staggered and 
fell backward, while the peasants got on the top 
of them and knelt on their breasts and set the 
great daggers at their hearts. While this passed 
on the road, the remainder of Antonio’s band 
— for such were the peasants — rushed into the 
stream and compelled the unarmed pikemen to 
set down the Archbishop’s chair in the midst, 
so that the water came in at the windows of 
the chair ; and the pikemen, held at bay with 
their own pikes, sought to draw their poniards, 
but Antonio cried, 4 Slay any that draw !’ And 
he came to the chair and opened the door of 
it, and, using as little force as he could, he laid 
hands on the casket that held the Sacred Bones, 
and wrested it from the feeble hands of the 
Archbishop. Then he and his men, standing in 
line, stepped backwards with the pikes levelled 
in front of them till they came out of the 
water and on to the dry road again ; and one 
pikeman rushed at Antonio, but Tommasino, 
sparing to kill him, caught him a buffet on the 
side of the head with a pike, and he fell like 
a log in the water, and had been drowned, but 
that two of his comrades lifted him. Then all 
twelve of the band being together — for the first 
six had risen now from off the six pikemen, 
having forced them, on pain of instant death, 
to deliver over their pikes to them— Antonio, 
with the casket in his hands, spoke in a loud 
voice, £ I thank God that no man is dead over 
this business; but if you resist, you shall die 
one and all. Go to the city ; tell the Duke that 
I, Antonio of Monte Velluto, have the bones of 
the Blessed St Frisian, and carry them with me 
to my hiding-place in the highest parts of the 
hills. But if he will swear by these bones 
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will not suffer the Lady Lucia to take the 
vows, nor will constrain her to wed any man, 
but will restore her to her own house and to 
her estate, then let him send the Archbishop 
again, and I will deliver up the Sacred Bones. 
But if he will not swear, then, as % God lives, 
to-morrow, at midnight, I will cause a great 
fire to be kindled on the top of the hills— a 
fire whose flame you shall see from the walls 
of the city — and in that fire will I consume the 
Sacred Bones, and I will scatter the ashes of 
them to the four winds. Go and bear the 
message that I give you to the Duke. 5 

And, having thus said, Antonio, with his 
men, turned and went back at a run along the 
road by which they had come ; but to the 
village of Rilano they did not go, but turned 
aside before they came to it, and, coming to 
the farm of one who knew Antonio, they 
bought of him, paying him in good coin of the 
Duchy, three horses, which Antonio, Tommasino, 
and Bena mounted ; and they three rode hard 
for the hills, the rest following as quickly as 
they might ; so that by nightfall they were all 
safely assembled in their hiding-place, and 
with them the bones of the Blessed St Prisian. 
But they told not yet to the rest of the band 
what it was that Antonio carried under his 
cloak ; nor did Martolo, when he returned 
from Rilano, ask what had befallen, but he 
crossed himself many times and wore a fearful 
look. 

But Tommasino came to Antonio and said to 
him, ‘Why did you not ask also pardon for all 
of us, and for yourself the hand of Lucia? 5 

‘ A great thing, and a thing that troubles 
me, I have done already, 5 answered Antonio. 

‘ Therefore I will ask nothing for myself, ' and 
nothing may I ask for you or for my friends. 
But if I ask nothing save that right and justice 
be done, it may be that my sin in laying hands 
on the Sacred Bones will be the less. 5 

Now after Antonio and his men were gone, 
the Archbishop’s train stayed long by the stream 
on the road, lamenting and fearing to go for- 
ward. Yet at last they went forward, and, 
being come to the next village, found all the 
people awaiting them at the bounds. And 
when the people saw the disorder of the pro- 
cession, and that the pikemen had no pikes, 
they ran forward, eagerly asking what had be- 
fallen ; and learning of the calamity, they were 
greatly afraid and cursed Antonio ; and many 
of them accompanied the Archbishop on his 
way to the city, where he came towards even- 
ing. A great concourse of people awaited his 
coming there, and the Duke himself sat on 
a lofty seat in the great square, prepared to 
receive the Sacred Bones, and go with them to 
the Cathedral, where they were to be exposed 

I to the gaze of the people at High Mass. And 
they set the Archbishop’s chair down before the 
Duke’s seat, and the Archbishop came and stood 
before the Duke, and his priests and the pike- 
men with him. And the Duke started up from 
his seat, crying, ‘ What ails you? 5 and sank 
back again, and sat waiting to hear what the 
Archbishop should say. 

Then the Archbishop, his robes still damp 
and greatly disordered, his limbs trembling in 
anger and in fear, raised his voice ; and all the 
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multitude in the square were silent while he 
declared to His Highness what things Count 
Antonio had done, and rehearsed the message 
that he had sent. And when the Archbishop 
told how Antonio had sworn that as God lived 
he would scatter the ashes of the Sacred Bones 
to the winds, the men caught their breath with 
a gasp, and the women murmured affrighted! y, 
‘Christ save us; 5 and Duke Valentine dug the 
nails of his hand, whereon his head rested, into 
the flesh of his cheek. For all the city held 
that, according to the words St Prisian himself 
had uttered before he suffered, the power and 
prosperity of the Duchy and the favour of 
Heaven to it rested on the presence among 
them and the faithful . preservation and venera- 
tion of those most holy relics. And the Arch- 
bishop having ended the message, cried, ‘God 
pardon my lips that repeat such words, 5 and 
fell on his knees before Duke Valentine, crying, 

‘ Justice on him, my lord, justice ! 5 And many 
in the throng echoed his cry ; but others, and 
among them a great part of the apprenticed 
lads, who loved Antonio, muttered low one to 
another, ‘But the Duke has taken his sweet- 
heart from him, 5 and they looked on the Duke 
with no favourable eye. 

Then Duke Valentine rose from his seat and 
stood on the topmost step that led to it, and 
he called sundry of his lords and officers round 
him, and then he beckoned for silence, and lie 
said, ‘Before the sun sets to-morrow, the Lady 
Lucia shall take the vows and he, with his 
train, took their way, the pikemen clearing a 
path for them, to the Palace. And now indeed 
was silence ; for all marvelled and were struck 
dumb that the Duke said naught concerning 
the Bones of St Prisian, and they searched one 
another’s faces for the meaning of his words. 
But the Archbishop arose, and, speaking to no 
j man, went to the Cathedral, and knelt before 
the altar in the chapel of St Prisian, and there 
abode on his knees. 

Surely never, from that day until tliis hour, 
has such a night passed in the city of Eirmola. 
For the Duke sent orders that every man of his 
Guard should be ready to start at break of day in 
pursuit of Antonio, and through the hours of 
the night they were busied in preparing their 
provisions and accoutrements. But their looks 
were heavy and their tongues tied, for they 
knew, every man of them, that though the 
Duke might at the end take Antonio, yet he 
could not come at him before the time that 
Antonio had said. And this the townsmen 
knew well also ; and they gathered themselves 
in groups in the great square, saying, ‘Before 
the Duke comes at him, the Sacred Bones will 
be burnt, and what will then befall the Duchy V 
And those who were friendly to Antonio, fore- 
most among them being the apprenticed lads, . 
spread themselves here and there ^ among the 
people, asking cunningly whether it concerned 
the people of Firmola more that the Jdessing 
of St Prisian should abide with them, or that 
a reluctant maiden should be forced to take the 
veil ; and some grew bold to whisper under 
their breath that" the business was a foul one, 
ancl that Heaven did not send beauty and love 
that priests should bury them in convent walls. 
And the girls of tbe city, ever most bold by 
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reason of their helplessness, stirred up the 
young men who courted them, leading them on 
and saying, ‘lie is a true lover who risks his : 
soul for liis love; 5 or, ‘I would I had one who 
would steal the bones of St Prisian for my 
sake, but none such have I with other stirring 
and inflaming taunts, recklessly flung from 
pouting lips and from under eyes that chal- 
lenged. And all the while Duke Valentine sat 
alone in his cabinet, listening to the tumult : 
that sounded with muffled din through the 
walls of the Palace. 

Now there was in the city a certain furrier, 
named Peter, a turbulent fellow, who had been 
put out of his craft-guild because he would . 
not abide by the laws of the craft, and lived 
now as he best could, being maintained in 
large measure by those who listened to his 
empty and seditious conversation. This man, 
loving naught that there was worthy of love 
in Count Antonio, yet loved him because he 
defied the Duke ; and about midnight, having 
drunk much wine, he came into the square 
and gathered together the apprentices, saying, 

‘ I have a matter to say to you — and to you — 
and to you, 5 till there were many scores of 
them round him : then he harangued them, and 
more came round ; and when at last Peter 
cried, ‘Give us back the Sacred Bones!’ a 
thousand voices answered him, ‘Ay, give us 
back the bones !’ And when the pikemen 
would have seized him, men, and women also, 
made a ring round him, so that he could not 
be taken. And sober men also, of age and 
substance, hearkened to him, saying, ‘He is a 
knave, hut he speaks truth now. 5 So that a 
very great throng assembled, every man having 
a staff, and many also knives ; and to those 
that had not knives, the women and girls 
brought them, thrusting them into their hands ; 
nay, sundry priests also were among the people, 

I moaning and wringing their hands, and saying 
that the favour of Sfc Prisian would be lost for 
ever to the city. And the square was thronged, 
so that a man could not move unless all 
moved, or raise his hand to his head save by 
the favour of his neighbour. Yet presently the 
I whole mass began to move, like a great wave 
1 of water, towards the Palace of the Duke, 
where the pikemen stood in ranks, ready now 
to go against Antonio. Suddenly arose a cry, 
‘The Archbishop comes! 5 and the venerable 
man was seen, led through the crowd by Peter 
and some more, who brought him and set him 
in the front ranks of the people ; and Peter 
cried boldly, ‘Where is the Duke'?’ But the 
Captain of the Guard came forward, sword in 
hand, and bade Peter be still, cursing him for 
insolence, and shouted that the people should 
disperse on pain of His Highness’s displeasure. 
‘Where is tfie Duke? Let him come out to 
us P cried Peter; and the Captain, despising 
him, struck him lightly with the flat of his 
sword. But Peter with a cry of rage struck 
the Captain a great blow with his staff, and 
the Captain staggered back, blood flowing from 
his head. Such was the beginning of the fray ; 
for in an instant the pikemen and the people 
had joined battle : men cried in anger and 
women in fright; blood flowed, and sundry on 
both sides fell and rose no more ; and the 


Archbishop came near to being trodden under 
foot till his friends and the priests gathered 
round him ; and when he saw that men were 
being slain, he wept. 
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At a very early period of English history 
Bristol held the proud position of the second 
port of the kingdom. It was the centre of an 
English slave-trade with Ireland which was as 
flourishing as it was shameful, and laid the 
foundation of the commercial prosperity of the 
port. Centuries later, Bristol plunged with 
avidity into the African slave-trade, and grew 
in wealth and importance on the proceeds of 
this inhuman traffic. It was from the port of 
Bristol that John and Sebastian Cabot started 
on the voyages which resulted in the discovery 
of the coast of North America from Labrador to 
Florida. The sieges of Bristol form a separate 
and most important chapter of the civil wars 
between Charles I. and his Parliament. During 
the period of the prosperity of the West Indian 
colonies, Bristol was the chief seat of the West 
Indian trade. It is a curious circumstance that 
the Great Western steamship, the first steamer 
which crossed the Atlantic in 1838, was built 
in Bristol, for it was to the enormous develop- 
ment of the Atlantic traffic which has come 
about during the present century that the port 
of Liverpool owes its extraordinary rise in a 
comparatively short time to the position of the 
second port and .city in the kingdom. 

The deposition of Bristol from the place 
which it had occupied for so many centuries is 
relatively quite recent. The southern city has 
neither accepted nor forgiven its discomfiture. 
It has been the dream of every citizen who 
has come to the front since that day to restore 
to Bristol the substance of her former greatness, 
and it has been agreed by generations of muni- 
cipal politicians that this can only be effected 
by wresting from the competing ports a very 
considerable portion of the rich Atlantic traffic, 
which occupies such an enormous fleet of the 
biggest ships that have yet been launched. Of 
the various proposals which have been brought 
forward for this purpose, decidedly the most 
ambitious, and the one which seems to bear 
most promise of successes that which is locally 
known as ‘the dockisation scheme, 5 which is at 
present occupying the attention of the town- 
council and the citizens, even to the extent of 
influencing the municipal elections. In order 
to grasp the full bearing of this scheme, it is 
necessary to have a clear notion of the geo- 
graphical position and advantages of the town 
of Bristol. 

Though it is a seaport, Bristol is not situ- 
ated on the sea. It stands seven miles inland,; , 
on the estuary of the river Avon, which flows 
into the estuary of the river Severn, commonly 
known as the Bristol Channel. Now the Bristol 
Channel is a great wedge of water which has 
split a great crack in the land, up which big 
slaps can sail to towns which would be inland 
cities if the contour of the coast were more 
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from about one million four hundred thousand 
pounds to over two millions. 

For the purposes of the present article, how- 
ever, the dockisation scheme may be roughly 
generalised as a proposal to construct a dam 
across the mouth of the Avon of sufficient 
height to transform the estuary into a deep- 
water floating-dock nearly seven miles long, and 
furnished with a lock entrance, either single or 
double, of sufficient width and depth to admit 
ships of the greatest draught as yet achieved or 
projected, which may be fixed at not less than 
thirty-two feet. It is urged in favour of this 
scheme, that it would restore to Bristol all her 
lost advantages, would attract a very large in- 
crease of general traffic to her quays, and 
would enable her to offer such facilities to the 
Atlantic steamers as could not fail to make 
her the principal depot of the passenger-service, 
and the station for the American mails. Dock- 
isation, it is claimed, would make her reap 
once more to the full the advantage of her 
geographical position and her vicinity to the 
capital ; and the result would be such a de- 
velopment of the wealth and prosperity of the 
port as. would enable the authorities to pay 
the interest on the debt incurred for the con- 
struction, and eventually to liquidate the debt 
itself without imposing any burden on the rates. 

Whether this would actually be the case can 
only be proved by experience, and, unluckily, 
half -measures would be of no avail for this 
purpose. A thorough test could not be taken 
until the scheme was completely executed, for 
the full advantage offered by it could not be 
reaped until the dam and the lock were put 
into perfect working order. The utmost that 
can be said is that the balance of probability 
is strongly in favour of a considerable increase 
of the trade of the port. 

On the other hand, it must be borne in mind 
that nothing less than a very extensive develop- 
ment of the traffic up the Avon would enlarge 
the revenues of the port sufficiently to permit 
of the payment of interest on the heavy debt 
incurred ; and that, if the enterprise failed to 
achieve the results anticipated, the ratepayers 
of Bristol would find themselves burdened with 
an annual payment of something like J80,000 
for . ever. This is an important consideration, 
which may well give pause to the authorities 
of the town and harbour. It must be remem- 
bered that the true success of the scheme really 
depends upon the prospect of diverting a good 
portion of the Atlantic steamers from their 
present goal. This is only likely to be effected 
if Bristol is able to offer greater advantages 
than those presented by Liverpool now, for the 
cost of altering their present arrangements is 
not likely to be incurred by the steamship 
Companies unless there is some decided gain 
thereby. The question of the moment, there- 
fore, As, Would dockisation place Bristol in a 
position so much superior to Liverpool that it 
would become worth while for the Government 
and the Atlantic lines to change their station 
for the American service from the northern to 
the southern port 1 In the opinion of a number 
of nautical and engineering experts, the answer 
to this question is, ‘Yes.* In the opinion of a 
similar body of equal distinction, the reply | 
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should be a negative. Where doctors disagree, the 
patient has to decide for himself, and this is 
what the town of Bristol is engaged in doing. 

There is one point, however, in which the 
watering-place of Clifton, with its villas, schools, 
and college, is even more interested than Bristol, 
which is already accustomed to evil odours 
from its sluggish floating harbour and reelring 
factories. Would the outfall of the river from 
the sluices be strong enough to create a cur- 
rent sufficient to prevent this immense body of 
water from becoming stagnant, and consequently 
foul, a begetter of smells which would trans- 
form Clifton into a pest-stricken wilderness of 
empty houses 1 In the opinion of a learned 
authority, Mr John MjCurrich, the official 
engineer of the Bristol docks (to whose care- 
ful Report on the various schemes, and personal 
information on the subject, the writer is glad to 
express his debt here), the current created by 
the outfall would be quite sufficient to avert 
such a calamity, provided efficient steps were 
taken by the various towns on the Avon — 
Bristol, Bath, Trowbridge, and Bradford — to pre- 
vent the discharge of their sewage into the 
Avon and its tributaries. In this connection, 
it may be mentioned that Bath is at present 
engaged in diverting its sewage from the river, 
with the view of improving its own sanitary 
condition, which has been seriously impaired 
by the drainage which is discharged into the 
Avon . during its passage through the town. 
This is an example which Bristol might well 
follow at once, for even if dockisation should not 
be undertaken, the result of such a purifica- 
tion would be to considerably abate the odours 
from the mud which is exposed in the channel 
of the Avon at low-tide. Thus cleansed from 
sewage, the dockised river might be regarded 
as a lake — the outfall at the sluices fulfilling 
the office of the effluent river which prevents 
a lake from . becoming stagnant. Examination, 
moreover, will show that enormous masses of 
water are kept in a pure and wholesome state 
by very small currents. If we compare the 
body of water in the Lake of Geneva, and the 
volume of the Rhone at its point of departure 
from the lake, with the body of the Avon in 
its dockised state and the discharge from the 
sluices at Avonmouth, the advantage as regards 
motion will be largely in favour of the latter. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE DISCIPLINE OP THE TROOPS 
EMPLOYED BY PRANCE IN HER COLONIAL 
CONQUESTS. 

By John Dill Ross. 

Biribi, a word unknown to most Englishmen, 
is one of dread to the whole French army. 
Biribi represents to the French soldier a long 
term of dangerous foreign service, made subject 
to the most extraordinary conditions of disci- 
pline, and such savage punishments as that of 
the crapaudine, When France is bent on a 
policy of colonial conquest, she is careful not 
to risk the lives of too many of her more 
cherished sons, and the corps that is sent to 
carry the tricolour to the most distant parts of 
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the world is largely made up of men whom 
society can well spare, and who are, in fact, 
considered as being best Expended 5 in such 
service. 

It was doubtless observed by many that when 
the Madagascar question came before tjie French 
Chamber, an effort was made to limit the choice 
of the Minister for War to ‘Colonial Troops/ 
certain disinterested deputies insisting that at 
all events no Parisians should be drafted from 
their regiments for service in Madagascar. But 
although General Mercier claimed a free hand 
in the matter, the expedition to Madagascar 
will doubtless be composed of the same ele- 
ments as the army which subjugated Tonkin. 
Black troops such as the Turcos will be mingled 
with the motley soldiers of the Foreign Legion, 
while the famous Gompagnies de Discipline will 
certainly send a strong contingent. These men 
will be sent to bear the brunt of the fighting ; 
any especially dangerous work will be thrust 
upon them if it is possible to do so ; and to 
render justice to these troops, and to say at the 
same time all the good that can be truthfully 
said about them, they fight well, and certainly 
are not wanting in courage. Still, such trouble- 
some, dare-devil regiments have never been 
brought together under any flag. Half the 
time the men are a perfect terror to their 
j officers ; while, on the other hand, the officers 
are allowed to punish their men with a savage- 
severity which would never for a moment be 
tolerated in the regiments of the line or any 
other branch of the service. 

Whilst admitting that these troops generally 
fight well, it must be said that they are most 
difficult to keep in hand, and they seldom fail 
to become a terrible scourge to the unfortunate 
country on which they are let loose. The 
Foreign Legion is from its very origin a most 
extraordinary body of troops. No questions are 
asked of the man who wishes to become a 
Legionnaire . Provided he is physically fit, he 
is enlisted under any name he may choose to 
give, whatever his nationality may be. The 
Legion naturally becomes a refuge for the j 
declasse * the deserter from other flags and the 
adventurer of every degree. It is said that 
there are highly educated men of good family 
in the Legion, and in this there is nothing 
improbable. In Tonkin I once saw one of my 
own countrymen, wearing the dismal uniform 
of the Legion, quarrelling with a German 
belonging to the same regiment. They came to 
blows, and were finally beaten into something 
like order by an officer who struck them with 
the flat of his sword. 

If, however, the Foreign Legion embodies 
some very questionable elements, how much 
worse must be the Gompagnies de Discipline , 
which are entirely composed of what are really 
military convicts l These luckless soldiers, the 
zephirs and the joyeux of French military slang, 
are the refractory and criminal cases of the 
whole army. When a hardened offender be- 
comes too much of a nuisance in his regiment, 
he is tried before a special military tribunal ; 
his livret matricule — a sort of personal register 
of his deeds and misdeeds, which every French 
I soldier is bound to produce at any moment — 
is put in, and his long list of punishments is 


read out for the edification of the Court. The 
trial almost invariably ends in the man being 
sentenced to serve for a term of years in one 
of the Gompagnies de Discipline. Our zJphir 
is then shipped off to Africa, where he joins 
his new regiment under the charge of a gen- 
darme, and with his wrists shackled in handcuffs, 
a befitting commencement to the career in store 
for him. 

The convict companies are scattered over the 
dreariest and most desolate districts of the 
French African possessions, in which they are 
often employed in road-making and constructing 
buildings for military purposes. Harassed, more- 
over, with constant drills under a burning sun, 
badly fed, isolated from all but their own 
miserable society, and punished with the most 
relentless severity for the slightest offence, the 
unhappy soldier realises what it is to be envoye' 
d Biribi. The derivation of the word Biribi 
appears to be obscure, but its meaning soon be- 
comes clear enough to the victim of the system; 

We, of course, have nothing like it in our 
own diminutive army ; but if we bad over 
half a million of men with the colours in 
times of peace, we should find ourselves con- 
fronted with a good many problems which we 
are not at present called upon to study ; and 
it is a more or less recognised fact that the 
African campaigns of the French have had a 
rather brutalising effect on their troops, who 
have borrowed much that is undesirable from 
their Arab foes. 

To the soldiers of the convict companies, 
active service is a pleasant relief from the 
well-nigh intolerable bondage in which they 
are held, and considering that they suffer such 
terrible punishments as the crapaudine , which 
can easily he prolonged to a fatal issue, it is 
small wonder that they are merciless men. 
They are perfect adepts at ‘eating up a country,’ 
and leave a trail of desolation and ruin behind 
them wherever they go. But in commenting 
upon any excesses committed by the French 
troops in Tonkin, it must be remembered that 
they were frequently subjected to intolerable 
provocation. The Chinese with their fiendish 
barbarity inflicted the most atrocious tortures 
on their wretclied prisoners ; and the French 
on more than one occasion came upon the 
bodies of their unhappy countrymen who had 
been actually and literally skinned alive ! Men 
flushed with the heat of battle and with arms 
in their hands cannot look calmly upon such 
things ; and if the Japanese under similar cir- 
cumstances took vengeance upon the Chinese at 
Port Arthur, it is impossible to .justify them; 
but that they did take vengeance will be 
readily understood by fallible human nature in 
every part of the world. 

It would, of course, be no easy matter for 
France to conquer any country with troops 
composed entirely of the soldiers of the Foreign 
Legion, the Fusiliers de Discipline , and her 
African regiments. In all her^ colonial cam- 
paigns, a most honourable part is borne by the 
regiments of the infanterie de marine, than 
whom it would be hard to find better and 
steadier soldiers anywhere. They are really 
the backbone of the whole expedition, and, 
apart from their services in the field, they are 
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could talce away with them. The famous 
stories floated about the pepites dor to be found 
in Tonkin made a few victims in this way ; nor 
was I at all astonished to read the other day 
of a gentleman in Madagascar haying gone for 
a morning? ride, and finding on his return that 
a nugget of gold had obligingly embedded 
itself in his horse’s hoof. Why. not f In fact, 
such occurrences appear to be inevitable in a 
country about to be invaded by France. 

Much worse things happened, however, than 
the desertion of soldiers in search of gold. 
There was the case of an officer of one of the 
Gompagnies de Discipline being shot dead on 
parade. He had been a bit too hard on his 
men, and four of them had settled by means 
of a pack of cards which of .them was to kill 
him ; and the loser availed himself of the first 
opportunity he had of murdering his unfortu- 
nate officer. To men of this stamp, death has 
very few terrors if they are simply to be shot 
by a firing party ; and I believe that these four 
men endured the tortures of the cmpaudine 
until they died under them. 

The French are, of course, at liberty to 
maintain discipline in their own army in any 


much in demand as a military police, to keep 
the turbulent irregulars in something like 
order. The navy is another mainstay of France 
in her colonial conquests, and French sailors, 
both officers and men, must be acknowledged 
to be very fine fellows. Nothing, for instance, 
could have been much better done than the 
way in which the Inconstant and ComUe 
recently passed and fought the Paknam bat- 
teries through a shallow and obstructed channel 
laid with mines and torpedoes, in the teeth of 
a fleet of Siamese ships which ought to have 
swept them out of existence. The dash and 
pluck with which these two little gunboats 
were handled deserved the success they achieved. 
The French blue-jackets, with their machine 
guns and light artillery, will no doubt con- 
tribute their full share to the successes of the 
columns invading Madagascar. 

There is seldom much scope for cavalry in 
these colonial enterprises ; but during the 
Tonkin War, the French sent some Spalris from 
Algeria ; and amongst other troops, I noticed 
a very fine Zouave regiment at Hai-fong, 
which I once saw employed in. restoring order. 
Although, at the time to which I refer, the 
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mediately opened a liofc fire on the fugitives, 
of whom but two reached the shore ; the bodies 
of the others were swept out to sea by the 
currents of New Harbour, and whether they 
'were shot or drowned matters but little. They 
at least will fight no more to extend the 
colonial empire of France. 
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whether smoking is injurious, for, except in 
rare cases, it cannot be either necessary or 
beneficial; and even then, it must be indulged 
in with caution. A Major Chalmers died 
recently at Southampton under remark able 
circumstances. For some years he was afflicted 
asthmatically, and sought relief in smoking 
tobacco steeped in turpentine. One day on 
applying a match an explosion occurred. His 
beard was burnt off, and serious injuries in the 
region of the chest sustained, with a fatal 
result. Since we are told that the enormous 
sum of fourteen million pounds is puffed away 
each year in tobacco smoke, the question of its 
influence for good or ill on the world’s health 
is of considerable importance. On one point 
there appears to be little doubt — namely, that 
Nicotine is fatal to a large number of the 
microbes that cause some of our most serious 
sicknesses. In our issue of February 23, 1889, 
we noticed the results of investigations on this 
head by an Italian Professor, Dr Vincenzo 
Tassinari ; and the results of the intended 
further experiments therein alluded to have 
recently appeared in the Italia Termale. He 
finds (1) That the smoke of the Cay our, 
Virginia, and Tuscan cigars, and all black and 
chopped tobaccos, possesses a very pronounced 
bactericide power, especially against the bacillus 
of Asiatic cholera. (2) This microbicide action 
may in all probability be attributed to the 
products of Nicotine. (3) In epidemics of 
cholera and typhus, the use of tobacco may 
be rather useful than hurtful. (4) Tobacco 
smoke merits special consideration on the 
hygiene of the mouth as a prophylactic means 
of combating microbian affections of the buccal 
cavity : 

Non-smokers have hitherto fumed, and declared 
That the succus of baccy will kill us ; 

But what say they now Tassinari has proved 
That the slicking it slays the bacillus? 

Sucking or drinking tobacco were the terms 
applied to smoking on the first introduction of 
the plant into England. The native of India* 
to this day says, ‘ Tamaku pita hai ? (He is 
drinking tobacco), which forms another link in 
the chain of argument that the weed came 
to us from the East, and not from the 
West 

The earliest pipes were nothing but long 
leaves rolled up into the shape of a funnel, 
still much in use among the natives of Hindu- 
stan. Those employed at first by Sir Walter 
Raleigh and other youhg men of fashion were 
exceedingly rude and simple, consisting of half 
a walnut-shell with a straw inserted. The first 
clay pipes were made in this country about 
1585, copied from those used by the natives of 
Virginia ; while to a Hungarian shoemaker, 
named Kaval Kowates, is accredited the manu- 
facture of the first meerschaum pipe, in 1723, 


the youths were merely making beasts of 
themselves by indulging in this seductive habit ; 
for habit it undoubtedly is, and a curious one 
too, since we are quite unable to tell in the 
dark whether our pipe is alight or not ; or, 
for that matter, our cigar or cigarette either, 
except for its glowing tip. However, could 
every one regard the weaknesses of his fellow- 
men in the same unselfish light as this Professor, 
what a happy world this would bel 

The first account of tobacco was published in 
1496, by a Spanish monk, Romanus Pane, who 
had accompanied Columbus to America; hut it 
does not seem that Europeans smoked it until 
1535. It is, however, a question whether it did 
not find its way into Europe, like everything 
else, from the East rather than from the West, 
for we find in Ulloa’s Voyage to America : ‘It 
is not probable that the Europeans learnt the 
Use of tobacco from America 
ancient in the Eastern coun 
to suppose that the knowledge of it came to 
Europe from those regions by means of the 
intercourse carried on with them by the 
commercial States of the Mediterranean Sea. 
Nowhere, not even in those parts of America 
where the tobacco plant grows wild, is the 
use of it, and that only for smoking, either 
general or very frequent.’ Some seed of the 
plant was sent from Portugal to Paris by Jean 
Nicot, then French envoy to Queen Catherine 
de’ Medici in 1559 ; hence the name Nicotine. 
Its importation into this country is ascribed to 
Sir Francis Drake, about 1560 ; and the prac- 
tice of smoking it to Sir Walter Raleigh, some 


for, as it is very 
ies, it is natural 


other plant, which has been named Nicotine, 
as stated above, and, as will be noticed from 
its equivalent (C 10 HN), it differs from most 
others in the absence of oxygen ; as also in its 
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call for the stringent laws that were enacted. 


Means of rendering tobacco harmless to the 
consumer have been given to the world at 
frequent intervals. As long ago as 1670, glass 
globules were attached to pipes to intercept the 
tobacco juice and Nicotine ; and in 1689 Jacob 
Francis Viearius, an Austrian physician, recom- 
mended the insertion of a small piece of sponge 
in the tube for a like purpose. Yigier recom- 
mended citric acid, which, however, has the 
serious disadvantage of spoiling the taste of the 
tobacco. Dr Gautrelet of Vichy asserts that a 
piece of cotton-wool steeped in a solution (five 
to ten per cent.) of pyrogallic acid, and inserted 
in the pipe or holder, will neutralise all possible 
effects of the Nicotine ; while the number of 
patented pipes designed with a like view 
increases day by day. And now, on the 
principle that prevention is better than cure, 
a smoker comes to the rescue of slaves to the 
weed. He says that chewing calamus root 
allays the craving for tobacco ; further, that it 
is a harmless substance and a beneficial tonic. 
Another ascribes a like virtue to a plentiful 
consumption of watercress two or three times 
a day : but doubtless many, feeling with Hamlet’s 
father that 

Diseases, desperate grown, 

By desperate appliance are relieved, 

Or not at all, 

will prefer the disease to the suggested remedies. 

Like all innovations, the introduction of 
tobacco met at first with much opposition, our 
King James I. being one of its principal ene- 
mies ; and throughout Europe, severe penalties 
and punishments were inflicted on those who 
ventured to indulge in the blowing of it ; and 
in 1624, Pope Urban VIII. issued a decree 
of excommunication against any person found 
taking snuff in church. However, its charms, 
sung by Byron- 

Divine in hookahs, glorious in a pipe, 


one example ot winch, win sumce . ii any 
person shall mix any fustic, or other wood, or 
any leaves, herbs, or plants (other than tobacco), 
or" any earth, clay, or tobacco-sand, with any 
snuff- worl| or snuff; or shall colour the same 
with any sort of colouring (water tinged with 
colour only excepted), he shall forfeit two 
hundred pounds. And if any manufacturer or 
dealer in snuff shall sell, or expose for sale,, or 
have in his entered premises, any fustic, yellow 
ebony, touchwood, logwood, red or Guinea-wood, 
Braziletto or Jamaica-wood, Nicaragua-wood, or 
Saunders-wood ; or any walnut tree, hop, or syca- 
more leaves ; or shall have in his possession any 
of the aforesaid articles ; or any other wood, 
leaves, herbs, plants, earth, clay, or tobacco-sand, 
mixed with any snuff-work or snuff, he shall 
forfeit fifty pounds, and the same shall he for- 
feited, and may be seized. 7 (29 Geo. III. c. 68.) 

The following epigram may fitly find a place 
in these stray notes : 

Of lordly men, liow humbling is the type, 

A fleeting shadow, a tobacco pipe ! 

His mind the fire, his frame the tube of clay, 

His breath the smoke so idly puffed away, 

His food the herb that fills the hollow bowl. 
Death is the stopper. Ashes end the whole. 

At least once in history the ‘devil’s weed, 7 as 
a certain king called it, played an important 
part in a political movement. When the revolu- 
tion of 1848 came on, the Austrian government 
enjoyed a monopoly of the manufacture and 
sale of tobacco in those parts of Italy under its 
control. The Liberals, resenting the tyranny of 
the Austrians, and disliking to see so large a 
revenue pouring into the^Austrian treasury from 
the sale of cigars and tobacco, left off smoking — 
a patriotic method of resenting the Austrian 
domination. The Austrian Government there-- 
| upon supplied its troops with cigars, and the 
I men of the garrisons went about the streets of 
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Saturdays the rigour is a little lessened. The 
fast is kept usually most strictly by the peas- 
ants during the whole period it lasts ; but the 
rich, unless very old-fashioned, only keep it 
during the first and last weeks. 

The season of abstinence and mortification is 
ushered in by what is called the c Butter- week,’ 
corresponding somewhat to the Carnival— the 
last week in which butter is supposed to be 
allowed. During this time, every one eats 
‘ blivnes,’ a kind of pancake served with sour 
cream or melted butter and caviare. Fes- 
tivities and merry-makings of all kinds are in 
full swing, to prepare for the dull period to 
follow. Lent always commences on a Monday, 
and from then till Easter the only break is 
Palm-Sunday, or, as it is called, Willow-Sunday. 
If the weather happens to be fine and warm, 
then the streets on the eve of Willow-Sunday 
present a pretty appearance. Peasants, with 
huge bundles of willow and palm branches, 
line the sides of the road. Peasant girls in 
their bright skirts and head-dresses stand at 
the church doors with baskets of artificial 
flowers, made^ by themselves, which they offer 
for sale to the passers-by. Every one must be 
provided with some flower or branch to carry 
into the church to be blessed by the priest. 
There is a curious custom among the peasants 
on this night, which gives rise to no little 
amount of rough play — namely, that whoever 
strikes another with the sacred flowers earns 
the right to a salute like that connected with 
our mistletoe at Christmas. On Sunday, when 
every one is exempt from fasting, the whole 
town seems to turn out of doors ; and the 
people in their bright dresses, with the bunches 
of gaily-coloured flowers and fresh twigs, create 
an agreeable relief to the monotony of the 
preceding weeks. 

The next six days are a universal fast, most 
rigorously kept. Visits are not paid; no 
amusements may take place ; all are preparing 
for the solemn duty of confession and of par- 
taking of the Holy Communion. Confession in 
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Russian friends. Meeting them about ten o'clock 
at their own house, we found them in elaborate 
evening dress, which must be either white or 
of a very light colour, with flowers and 
jewellery. A little before eleven we drove 
off, having, elected to witness the ceremony in 
a chapel belonging to a large boys’ school or 
‘gymnasium,’ the cathedral being so crowded. 

We found the finely decorated chapel filled, 
many officers in their uniforms, ladies and 
children beautifully dressed, giving almost the 
appearance of a ballroom. As in all Russian 
churches, there were no seats, every one being 
required either to kneel or stand, which makes 
the services very fatiguing. In the centre of 
the nave stood the tomb of Christ, covered 
with a black pall, and surrounded by lighted 
candles, showing a dim light over the rest of 
the chapel, which was not yet lit in any other 
way. The altar or sanctuary was hidden by 
the ‘iconostasis, 7 which derives its name from 
the ‘icons’ or holy pictures depicted on it. It 
has three doors. On the right of the centre 
door on entering is always the icon of our 
Lord ; on the left, that of the Virgin Mary ; 
the rest those of saints, according to the devo- 
tion of the founder. In front of all the icons were 
ranged huge candelabra, holding great numbers of 
unlit candles, and having many little holes, in 
which the devotee could place other candles. 

At a quarter to twelve, one priest appeared, 
then others ; then the chanting, low and soft, 
commences with the ‘Gospodi pomilni’ (Lord, 
have mercy upon us) constantly repeated in 
chorus ; and at every repetition the people cross 
themselves three times and bow to the ground. 
The effect was truly impressive : the dimly 
lighted chapel ; the priests, just to be seen 
standing round the tomb in their robes of 
pure white and dazzling silver ; the silent 
crowd around holding each one an unlighted 
taper in the hand ; and the solemn chant, with 
no accompaniment — for organs are not allowed 
[ in the Eastern Church. Just before the mid- 
; night hour, the presiding priest came from 
| behind the ‘ iconostasis, 5 where he had been 
praying inside the sanctuary, and advancing to 
the tomb, stooped, and discovered that the body 
of Christ was no longer therein. Raising him- 
self, he announced the fact to the people ; and 
then, in solemn procession, followed by the 
priests bearing the censers, and swinging them 
as they went, left the chapel to seek the place 
‘ where they have laid Him. 7 

Through all the rooms they go, the solemn 
chant never ceasing, till, having searched 
everywhere and not found what they seek, 
the procession again reaches the chapel just on 
the stroke of twelve. All at once is heard in 
the distance the clear boom of the cannon 
announcing the hour of midnight. The priest, 
standing on the steps of the altar, swings his 
censer, and announces in tones which penetrate 
to the farthest corners of the edifice, ‘Christbs 
voskrds ’ (Christ hath risen), and the people 
answer him with one voice: ‘Vo istinb voskrbs 7 
|Jn truth, He hath risen). The woman stand- 
ing nearest the priest lights her taper at the 
consecrated one presented to her by him; her 
neighbour in turn receives the light from her; 
and so on, till in a minute, as it were, the 


Russia is a duty enforced by the civil law 
upon every one at least once a year. So much 
importance is attached to this duty, that the 
first question put to 
specting his name, f 
last 1 5 Passion-week 


presents a curious con- 
trast. A great deal of time is spent in church, 
and what is left is taken up with shopping, in 
anticipation of the great feast. Immense stores 
of eatables of all descriptions have to be bought 
in. Every one gives and receives presents, and 
much time and thought are expended in the 
preparation and colouring of the eggs, without 


wifcii . parcels— generals ot high rank, ‘popes’ 
or priests, ladies of fashion ; indeed, it would 
be strange to meet any one without some 
square, oblong, or round package in his hand. 
On Saturday the ‘ dvorniks ’ or porters struggle 
along the streets, weighed down by huge sacks 
of groceries, sweetmeats, and fruits of all kinds. 
In the houses, all is turmoil and confusion ; for 
everything must be turned out, and every 
corner cleaned, the kitchen floors made as 
white as possible, and the tables spread. 
All this must be done on Saturday ; Friday 
is too sacred. No work is done. All persons 
who possibly can are in church. Many even 
go into deep mourning. Then commences one 
of the most peculiar services— namely, the 
‘Burial of Christ.’ During the usual vespers, 
the ‘tomb of Christ’ is brought from the holy 
place and set in the centre of the church ; 
after which, at the head of a solemn proces- 
sion of choir-boys and ‘popes,’ -the represen- 
tation of the ‘body of Christ’-— an oblong piece 
of silk having the painting of the dead Saviour 
upon it— is brought from the altar and laid 
upon the tomb. At night, a solemn service 
is held; and amidst the tolling of bells, and 
the soft, low chanting, the icon representing the 
body is placed in its last resting-place, the lights 
are put out, and it is left in the darkness. 

On Saturday towards evening the streets be- 
come quiet ; the shops are closed, So that at nine 
o’clock you wonder where all the busy throngs 
can be gone. But wait another hour, and what 
a change ! All is again alive, but with this 
difference, that every one now has on his best 
things, has bathed, even to the poorest peasants, 
and is hurrying along to join in the wonder- 
ful midnight service, preparing for Easter, which 
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chapel was illuminated with a hundred lights, scent of spring, to whisper to each other the 
Fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, friends beautiful words, ‘Christ hath risen;’ the soft 
and relations, embraced one another, kissing breeze bringing back the answer, ‘In truth, He 
three times on the forehead and either cheek hath risen indeed.’ 
and exchanging the Easter greeting. With all 
boys belonging to the ‘ gymnasium \ the head- 
master exchanged the Easter kiss and greeting. THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO.* 
The whole congregation, then .passing before the chapter v . (eontinued) _ 

priest, did the same with him, and high-mass v . 

now followed. Then the lord Lorenzo hastened to the 

As we drove home through the streets, the cabinet of the Duke, whom he found pacing up 
illuminations were hardly necessary, so beautiful and down, gnawing his finger-nails, and told 
and clear was the moonlight. Along the sides him of what was done outside, 
of the roads, placed upon low posts, were £ I care not,’ said the Duke. ‘She shall take 

small earthenware dishes containing a lighted the vows 1 Let the pikemen scatter them. 5 
wick floating in melted tallow, and producing Lorenzo then besought him, telling him that 
a weird and singular effect. all the city was in arms, and that the conflict 

Arriving home, we found the tables spread would be great. But the Duke said still, ‘ She 
with a sumptuous repast, decorated with pots shall take the vows !’ Nevertheless he went 
of beautiful flowers ; cold joints of every with Lorenzo, and came forth on to the top- 
deseripticn, ham and roast sucking-pig, regular most step of the portico. And when the people 
Easter dishes which never fail. Then the saw him they ceased for a moment to assail 
servant enters, bringing with him the ‘paskel’ the pikemen and cried out, ‘Give us back the 
cheese, made from sour-milk ; and the ‘ kulitch 5 Sacred Bones!’ 

or Easter cake, which is something like bread- ‘Scatter these fellows!’ said the Duke to the 
cake with raisins in it. These, the cake and Captain of the Guard. 

cheese, as well as a great bowl full of coloured ‘ My lord, they are too many. And if we 
eggs, have been taken down to the church to scatter them now, yet when we have gone 
be blessed by the priests. In large establish- against Count Antonio, they may do what they 
ments, a priest is invited to supper, in order will with the city.’ 

that he may bless the whole table ; indeed, The Duke stood still, pale, and again gnaw- 

some priests spend the whole night going from ing his nails ; and the pikemen, finding the 
house to house performing this duty. fight hard, gave back before the people ; and 

Before we sat down to supper, the servants the people pressed on. 
came in, and were saluted by their mistress Then Peter the furrier came forward, and 

with the Easter greeting and presented with the hottest with him, and mocked the pikemen ; 
an egg. We sat talking and laughing far into and one of the pikemen suddenly thrust Peter 
the morning, and listening to the merry peals through with his pike, and the fellow fell dead ; 
of hells ringing from the steeples of the on which a great cry of rage rose from all the 
numerous churches, almost deafening at times people, and they rushed on the pikemen again 
with their volume of sound. and slew and were slain ; and the fight rolled 

The servants are never forgotten : they up the steps even to the very feet of the Duke 
receive handsome presents, besides a large ham, himself. And at last, able no longer to contend 

several joints, a cheese and cake, and about with all the city, he cried, ‘ Hold ! I will restore 

twenty eggs each. They decorate their own the Sacred Bones V But the people would not 

table, after the fashion of peasants, with trust him, and one cried, ‘Bring out the lady 
branches of willow, and place above it the here before us and set her free, or we will 
holy picture, beneath which a lamp is kept burn the Palace.’ And the Archbishop came 
burning. Then, till the holiday is over, the suddenly and* threw himself on his knees before 
kitchen is the meeting-place of all their rela- the Duke, beseeching him that no more blood 
tions and friends ; and no mistress dares put any might be shed, but that the Lady Lucia should 
restriction on the most unbounded hospitality. be set free. And the Duke, now greatly afraid, 
Easter-Sunday morning broke fine and clear sent hastily the Lieutenant of the Guard and 
as we made our way home about nine o’clock, ten men, who came to the convent where Lucia 
Not a soul was to be seen ; the whole city was, and brooking no delay, carried her with 

seemed sleeping after the exertions of the them in her bedgown, and brought and set her 
night. By-and-by the streets will be again beside the Duke in the portico of the Palace, 
crowded : carriages with their gaily-dressed Then the Duke raised his hand to heaven, and 
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Antonio’s demand, and, for himself, he had which they had been sitting all save Martolo, 
rather a thousand times that the Bones of St who came and put his hand m Antonios 
Frisian had been burnt. hand, _ . , A , . 

Now when the Duke was gone, the people ‘How now, Martolo? asked Antonio, 
brought the Lady Lucia to her own house, ‘What you will, I will, my lord, said 

driving out the steward whom the Duke had Martolo. For though he trembled when he 

set there, and, this done, they came to the thought of the hones of St Frisian, yet he 

Archbishop and would not suffer him to rest clung always to Antonio. As lor Lena and 

or to delay one hour before he set forth to the others of the ten who had gone to iiiiano, 

carry the Duke’s promise to Antonio. This the they would now have burnt not the bones only, 
Archbishop was ready to do, for all that he but the blessed saint himself, had Antonio 

was weary. But first he sent Lorenzo to ask bidden them. Hard men, in truth, were they, 
the Duke’s pleasure ; and Lorenzo, coming to and the more reckless now, because no harm 

the Duke, prayed him to send two hundred had come to them from the seizing of the bones 

pikes with the Archbishop. ‘ For , 5 said he, —moreover, Antonio had given them good wine 
‘your Highness has sworn nothing concerning for supper, and they drank well, 
what shall befall Antonio ; and so soon as he Now the rest of the band being gone back to 
has delivered up the bones, I will set upon their fire, and the night being very dark, ^ in 

him and bring liim alive or dead to your great silence and caution, Antonio, Tommasino, 

Highness . 5 Martolo, Bena, and their fellows— -being thirteen 

But the Duke would not hearken. ‘The in all— rose from their places, and taking naught 
fellow’s name is like stale lees of wine in my with them hut their swords (save that Antonio 
mouth , 5 said he. ‘Ten of my pikemen lie dead carried the golden casket), they stole forth from 
in the square, and more of the citizens. I will the camp, and set . their faces to _ climb yet 
lose no more men over it . 5 « higher into the heights of the hills. None 

‘ Yet how great a thing if we could take spoke : one following another, they climbed the 
him l 5 steep path that led up the mountain side; and 

‘I will take him at my own time and in my when they had been going for the space of an 

own way , 5 said the Duke. ‘In God’s name, hour, they heard a shout from far below them, 

leave me now . 5 ‘Our flight is known , 5 said Tommasino. 

Lorenzo therefore got from the Duke leave ‘Shall we stand and meet them, my lord?’ 

for but ten men to go with the Archbishop, asked Bena. 

and to go himself if he would. And thus ‘Nay, not yet , 5 said Antonio; and the tliir- 

they set out, exhorted by the people, who fol- teen went forward again at the best speed they 
lowed them beyond the bounds of the city, to could. 

make all speed. And when they were gone, Now they were in a deep gorge between 
the people came hack and took up the bodies lofty cliffs; and the gorge still tended upwards; 
of the dead; while the pikemen also took up and at length they came to the place which is 
the bodies of such of their comrades as wei’e now named ‘Antonio’s Neck . 5 There the rocks 
slain. came nigh to meeting and utterly barring the 

Yet had Duke Valentine known what passed path ; yet there is a way that one man, or at 
on -the hills while the city was in tumult, it most two, may pass through at one time, 
may not be doubted, for all his vexation, that Along this narrow tongue they passed, and, 
he would have sent the two hundred whom coming to the other side, found a level space 
Lorenzo asked : never had he a fairer chance on the edge of a great precipice, and, Antonio 
to take Antonio. For when the Count and pointing over the precipice, they saw in the 
those who had been with him to Bilano were light of the day, which now was dawning, the 
asleep, Antonio’s head resting on the golden towers and spires of Firmola very far away in 
casket, a shepherd came to the 0 rest of the the plain below. 

band and told them what had beeii done, and ‘It is a better place for the fire than the 

how all the country was in an uproar. Then other , 5 said Antonio ; and Bena laughed, while 

a debate arose amongst the band, for, though Martolo shivered. 

they were lawless men, yet they feared God, ‘Yet we risk being hindered by these fellows 
and thought with great dread on what Antonio behind/ said Tommasino. 
had sworn; so that presently they came alto- ‘Nay, I think not/ said Antonio, 

gether, and roused Antonio, and said to him, Then he charged Tommasino and all of them 

‘My lord, you have clone much for us, and it to busy themselves in collecting such dry sticks 
maybe that we have done somewhat for you. and brushwood as they could, and there was 
But we will not suffer the Sacred Bones to be abundance near, for the fir-trees grew even so 
burnt and scattered to the winds . 5 high. And one of the men also went and set a 

‘Except the Duke yields, I have sworn it, as snare, and presently caught a wild goat, so that 
God lives , 5 answered Antonio. they had meat. But Antonio took Bena and 

‘ We care not. It shall not be — no — not set him on one side of the way where the 
though you and we die/ said they. neck opened out into the level space; and he 

‘It is well : I hear/ said Antonio, bowing his stood on the other side of the way himself. And 
head. when they stretched out their arms, the point 

‘In an hour/ said they, ‘we will take the of Bena’s sword reached the hilt of Antonio’s. 


if you will not yourself, my lord, send And Antonio smiled, saying to Bena, ‘He 
back . 5 need to be a tbin man, Bena, that passes 

lin I hear/ said Antonio, bowing bis tween you and me . 5 

and the hand went back to the fire round And Bena nodded his head at Count Antb 
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answering, ‘Indeed this is as strait as the way 
to heaven, my lord — and leads, as it seems to 
me, in much the same direction. 

Thus Antonio and Bena waited in the shelter 
of the rocks, at the opening of the neck, while 
the rest built up a great pile of w<ood. Then, 
having roasted the meat, they made their break- 
fast, Martolo carrying portions to Antonio and 
to Bena. And, their pursuers not knowing the 
path so well, and therefore moving less quickly, 
it was but three hours short of noon when 
they heard the voices of men from the other 
side of the neck. And Antonio cried straight- 
way, * Come not through at your peril ! Yet 
one may come and speak with me.’ 

Then a great fellow, whose name is variously 
given, though most of those whom I have 
questioned call him Sancho, came through the 
neck, and, reaching the end of it, found the 
crossed swords of Antonio and Bena like a 
fence against his breast. And he saw also the 
great pile of wood, and resting now on the top 
of it the golden casket that held the Sacred 
Bones. And lie said to Antonio, 4 My lord, we 
love you ; but sooner than that the hones 
should be burnt, we will kill you and all that 
are with you. 3 

And Antonio answered, 4 1 also love you, 
Sancho ; yet you and all your company shall 
die sooner than my oath shall be broken. 3 

‘Your soul shall answer for it, my lord, 3 said 
Sancho. 

‘You speak truly, 3 answered Antonio. 

Then Sancho went back through the neck 
and took counsel with his fellows ; and they 
made him their chief, and promised to be 
obedient to all that lie ordered. And he said, 
‘Let two run at their highest speed through 
the neck : it may be they will die, but the 
bones must be saved. And after them, two 
more, and again two. And I will be of the 
first two. 3 

But they would not suffer him to be of the 
first two, although he prevailed that he should 
be of the last two. And the six, being chosen, 
drew their swords, and with a cry rushed into 
the neck. Antonio, hearing their feet, said 
to Bena, ‘A quick blow is as good as a slow, 
Bena. 3 And even as he spoke the first two 
came to the opening of the neck. But Antonio 


1 hen bancho's company took counsel again ; 
for much as they reverenced the Sacred Bones, 
there was none of them eager to enter the 
neck. Thus they were at a loss, till the shep- 
herd who had come along with them spoke to 

long journey, 
ere is a way 
But you will 


you may come at him ; lor 
round that I can lead you by. 
not traverse it in less than twelve or" thirteen 
necessary rest by the way. 3 


hours, taking necessary rest by the way. 3 

But Sanclio counting the time, cried, ‘ It will 
serve ! Eor although a thousand came against 
him, yet the Count will not burn the bones 
before the time of his oath.’ 

Therefore lie left fifteen men to hold the 
neck, in case Antonio should offer to return 


the shepherd in great stealth and quiet ; by 
reason of which, and of the rock between them, 
Antonio knew not what was done, but thought 
that the whole company lay still on the other 
side of the neck. 

Thus the day wore to evening as the Arch- 
bishop with the lord Lorenzo and;, the Guards 
came to the spur of the hills ; and here they 
found a man waiting, who cried to them, ‘Do 
you bring the Duke’s promise to the Count 
Antonio 1 ?’ 

‘Yes, we bring it, 3 said they. 

‘ I am charged, 3 said he, ‘ to lead the Arch- 
bishop and one other after the Count. 3 But 
since the Archbishop could not climb the hills, 
being old and weary, Lorenzo constrained the 
man to take with him four of the Guards be- 
sides ; and the four bore the Archbishop along. 
Thus they were led through the secret tracks 
in the hills, and these Lorenzo tried to engrave 
on his memory, that he might come again, i 
I But the way was long and devious, and it was 
i hard to mark it. Thus going. 


long and devious # 

v they came to the 
huts, and, passing the huts, still climbed wearily 
till they arrived near to the neck. It was then 
night, and, as they guessed, hard on the time 
when Antonio had sworn to burn the Sacred 
Bones ; therefore they pressed on more and 
more, and came at last to the entrance of the 
neck. Here they found the fifteen, and Lor- 
r mining up, cried aloud, ‘We bring the 
promise, we bring the promise V 

But scarcely had he spoken these words, 
when a sudden great shout came from the other 
side of the neck ; and Lorenzo, drawing his 
sword, rushed into the neck, the fifteen follow- 
ing, yet leaving a space between him and them, 
Sancho, but Antonio suddenly dashed Sancho's lest they should see him fall, pierced by An- 
sword from his hand, and caught him a mighty tonio and Bena. And Lorenzo stumbled and 
buffet, so that he fell sprawling on the bodies fell over the five dead bodies which lay in the 
of the five that were dead. way of the neck. Uttering a cry, ‘What are 

‘Go back, fool, go back ! 3 cried Antonio. these? 3 he scrambled again to his feet, and 

And Sancho, answering nothing, gathered passed unhurt through the mouth of the neck, 
himself up and went back ; for he perceived and the fifteen followed after him, while the 
now that not with the less of half of his men Guards supported the Archbishop in their 


enzo, 


the hith man and Sancho, the sixth, coming 
on, Antonio cried loudly, ‘Are you mad, are 
you mad? We could hold the neck against a 
hundred . 3 

But they would not stop, and Antonio slew 
the fifth, and Bena was in the act to strike at 
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Lord Archbishop, my burden is heavy. For I ourable East India Company’s service, did, as 
im an outlaw, and excommunicated. Twenty- Surveyor-general of Bengal, survey and map 
ind-seven men have died through my act, and 0ll | } a large portion of the province ; but for the 
L have used the Sacred Bones foully, and , ® T 

wrought them into imminent peril of total de- ^t part, knowledge of the topography of the 
jtruction, according to my oath. All this is mtenor was derived only from the route-maps 
;rue, my lord. And yet I know' not. For of travellers and of armies in the field. Route- 
Ahnighty God, whom all we, whether honest surveys, however, are necessarily inaccurate ; and 
nen or knaves, men of law or lawless, humbly about the beginning of the present century, one 
worship Almighty God has His own scales, Lambton, Captain and afterwards Colonel 

:ny lord. And I know not which thing be m • rr „ > * i i r ~ 

shiose scales the heavier-that twenty-aid-seven “ tlle Com P an y s dr 7 up a plan for 

men should die, and that the bones of the tte measurement of a long ‘arc of the men- 
Blessed St Frisian should be brought in peril, <*ian, ? and for a Trigonometrical Survey of the 
xy, or should he utterly destroyed — or again whole of the southern portion of India. It 
that one weak girl, who has no protection save is said that Lambton elaborated this plan on 
in the justice and pity of men, should be the suggestion of Colonel Wellesley (afterwards 
lenied justice and bereft of pity, and that no Duke 0 f Wellington) in or about 1800. How- 
man should hearken to her weeping Say, my ever tMs be the roject was warml su 
Lord — for it is yours to teach and mine to ^ nn 

Learn — which of these things should God count ^ ^ n \ \ n1 -. 

the greater sin? And for myself I have asked sanctioned by the Government, _ with Colonel 
nothing ; and for my friends here, whom I Lambton as Dii’ector of operations, and two 
Love— -yes, even those I have killed for my oath’s Lieutenants of the Company’s service as assist- 
sake, I loved — I have dared to ask nothing, ants. The first proceeding was to obtain a base- 
But I asked only that justice should be done line, and this was obtained, after long and 
and mercy regarded. Where, my lord, is the patient experiments, on a stretch of land about 
greater sin? 5 * seven and a half miles long, near Madras, in 

Bu the Archbishop answered not a word to A il 1802 . Th; th was & beginning of 
Count Antonio; but lie and the lord Lorenzo .Am. , . G « ’ » T t* ■ i • t ^ 

came and lifted the golden casket, and, no man tlie Trigonometrical Survey of India, which has 
of Antonio’s company seeking to hinder them, proceeded without cessation-except during the 
they went back with it to the city and showed Mutiny— -ever since, and is still going on. 
it to the people; and after that the people had But what is a Trigonometrical Survey? We 
rejoiced greatly that the Sacred Bones, which will endeavour to explain, 
they had .thought to be destroyed, were safe, it i s easy enough to measure the distance from 
the Archbishop carried the golden casket hack one place to another ; hut it is a complicated 
to the shrine in the village of Rilano, where p rocess combine all tbe measurements and 
it rests till this day. But Count Antonio f ,, , , 

buried the five men of his band whom he and I 8 * them down 80 accurately on paper as to 
Bena had slain, and with the rest he abode foriu a P erfect ma P> exaot m a11 lts proportions 
still in the hills, while the Lady Lucia dwelt and dimensions. For such a purpose the method 
in her own house in the city ; and the Duke, usually adopted is the Trigonometrical one, and 
honouring the oath which he had sworn before Trigonometry, as every school-boy knows, is the 
all the people, did not seek to constrain her to measurement of triangles. 

wed any man, and restored to her the estate j n preparing to map out a new country, then, 
that he had taken from her Yet the Duke the first thing to do is to f orm a -base-line, 
hated Count Antonio the more for wliat he had -r, P A . r n 

done, and sought the more eagerly how he this can be done, a good deal of super- 
might take him and put him to death. or ocula f> surveying is needed-the _ snr- 

veyors examining the ground carefully within 

an agreed radius, so as to gain a general idea 
THE GREAT INDIAN SURVEY. of its main features and prominent marks. A 
In the last official decennial Report on the place is then selected on which can best be 
Progress and Condition of India (1882-92), drawn a long straight line within sight of flags 
issued from the India Office, it is incidentally placed at various points in such a way that 
mentioned that the great Trigonometrical Survey lines drawn from one to the other will form a 
was approaching its centenary. It is now almost series of triangles. At least two of these flag- 
complete, only the triangulation of outlying stations must be visible from tbe base-line, 
parts of Burma and Beluchistan remaining in which has to be measured with the extremest 
progress; and as it is one of the most remark- accuracy. 

able works ever undertaken, and is renowned Everything depends on the accuracy of the 
in other countries for the extent of the opera- measurement of this base-line, for the slightest 
tions and the boldness of their conception, we error in it will make all the rest of the work 
propose to give a brief account of the scheme. wrong. If possible, the ground at the base is 
Up to tbe beginning of the present century levelled; hut if this is impracticable, uprights 
the geography of the interior of the Indian are fixed, between which the measuring-chain 
Peninsula was little known. Rather more than can he stretched tight and true. Each end of 
a hundred years ago, Major Rennell, of the Hon- the base-line is marked with a flagpost, and the 
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thing to determine within the minutest fraction 
of an inch is the exact distance between these 
fiagposts. The measuring chain is first carefully 
tested and checked with a ‘ standard 5 chain, to 
which it must be exactly adjusted. This is a 
very troublesome job, because the variations of 
the temperature necessarily affect the metal of 
the chain. For this reason, one measuring does 
not suffice; but many measurements are taken 
along the base-line, back and forward, and day 
after day. No two of these measurements will 
agree absolutely, in spite of all the care taken ; 
but after a great number of measurements have 
been noted of tlie same line, they are all added 
together, and divided by the number of times 
the measurement has been made. This gives 
what is known as the ‘mean measurement, 5 and 
it is as near to the true length as can be 
obtained. The mean measurement of the base- 
line, then, forms the basis of the triangular 
survey. 

Having obtained the dimensions of the base- 
line, the surveyor now brings into operation 
the theodolite, which is an instrument for meas- 
uring angles. With this instrument at one 
end of his base-line, he sights one of the distant 
fiagposts, and measures the angle formed by it 
with the other end of the base-line. Then lie 
goes over to the other end and measures the angle 
formed with the second distant flagpost. He is 
thus able to calculate the two sides of his 
triangle from the known length of the base, 
and the calculation is even more accurate than 
if each side were measured with the chain 
separately. 

The third side of his first triangle gives him 
a base-line for a second triangle (formed by 
other fiagposts, on hill- tops or other elevated 
ground where possible) ; and so he goes on laying 
down a network of triangles, which he care- 
fully records on paper by drawing the plots on 
a fixed scale. On reaching the limit of the 
land to be mapped, or at some suitable point, 
he will test the accuracy of the work done by 
applying the measuring-chain to one side of 
the last triangle at which the stoppage is made. 
If the measurement by the chain agrees exactly, 
or sufficiently closely, with the measurement 
given by the triangular calculation, then it is 
all right, and a fresh start is made from the 
new base-line. But if the measurements do 
not correspond, then there has been some mis- 
take somewhere, and the whole thing has to be 
gone over again from the very beginning, until 
perfect results are obtained. 

In this way the face of a country is covered 
with a network of accurately measured triangles, 
which form the skeleton on which can be built 
up the body and details of the topography. To 
ml up the triangles is the work of the local 
surveyors, who within each triangle may form 
a series, or several series, of smaller triangles. 
To lay down, for instance, the line of a moun- 
tain-range, or of a river, or of a coast, the sur- 
veyor will measure the distances from the 
side of his triangle to the chief points of irregu- 
larity in the line of the river, coast, &c. These 
side measurements are called * offsets, 5 and are 
carefully drawn on the triangular plan. To 


complete the configuration, all that is needed 
is to draw lines between the outer ends or the 
1 offsets. 5 By means of these 1 offsets/ and of 
smaller triangles and measured lines within the 
main triangles, the local surveyor fills in the 
details of tfee map. 

This, in brief, is the process of triangulation, 
or Trigonometrical Survey. But in a large 
country like India, to form a continuous net- 
work of triangles from south to north would 
have made the progress too slow. Instead of 
a network, therefore, what is known as the ‘grid- 
iron 5 system has been adopted. The ‘gridiron 5 
means a series of chains of triangulation, running 
north and south, with cross connections east 
and west. These chains or strings of triangles 
leave large interior spaces to be filled up by the 
local surveyors, while the main survey goes op. 
The main triangles necessarily vary much in 
size with the character of the country, and^in 
India have ranged from fifteen to thirty miles 
or so of base. Such long distances required the 
most perfect instruments, and involved great 
physical exertion. It will be obvious that to 
measure for checking purposes a base-line of 
several miles, must be a very much more difficult 
and arduous task than to measure one of, say, 
one mile. 

A thing always aimed at in trigonometrical 
surveys is to have neither very acute nor very 
wide angles — never ‘sharper 5 than thirty degrees, 
nor wider than a right angle (ninety degrees). For 
a base-line as great a length as possible is desir- 
able, but in fact it is seldom practicable to get 
one of more than seven or eight miles in length, 
for the surface must be level and unencumbered 
enough to leave each end perfectly visible from 
the other, and to leave the signal-stations to 
form the first triangle visible from both ends. 
But when only a short base-line can be measured 
by tlie chain, there are methods of elaborating 
from it, by triangulation, lines as long as may 
be necessary. 

When Colonel Lambton succeeded in laying 
down his base-line in 1802 near Madras, with 
■ the Observatory as a sort of starting-point, he 
[ used a chain similar to what some of us have 
seen used by the Ordnance Surveyors in this 
country. It was supported on tripods twenty 
feet high, and was adjusted and tightened by 
a delicate screw-arrangement. On each tripod 
was placed a thermometer, to determine the 
temperature of the chain, and the necessary 
corrections were made according to the rate of 
expansion. The steel chain was regulated by a 
standard chain, whose length had been fixed at 
a temperature of fifty degrees. Every degree 
Fahrenheit in the temperature required a cor- 
rection of *00725 inch in the chain. It took 
forty -two days to measure the Madras base-line, 
before the first angle could be taken. Some 
thirty years later, Colonel Colby of the Irish 
Survey invented a self-correcting method of 
measuring lines by using bars instead of chains. 
These bars are composite of brass and iron, 
and so joined that movements of contraction 
and expansion take place evenly at the extremi- 
ties. When this new apparatus was introduced, 
the old base-lines were re-measured with it, and 
the calculations revised. 

From Madras, Lambton carried his triangles 
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intermission, save during the Mutiny ; and in 
1883, the main triangulation, _ or gridiron, was 
completed over an area of a million square miles. 
But since then, the chains have been extended 
eastwards into Burma, and westwards towards 
Baluchistan and Afghanistan while all the time, 
as the framework was being built up, and since, 
the work of filling up the triangles with details 
lias been industriously going on. The gridiron 
is the skeleton upon which every contour and 
feature of the country has to be impressed. The 
whole system of the Indian Survey now rests 
upon ten measured base-lines, all now revised 
with the Colby apparatus— namely, at Cape 
Comorin, Bangalore, Beder, Sironj, and Debra 
Boon ; at Calcutta and Sonakoda ; at Attock, 
Karachi, and Vizagapatam, 

The Great Indian Trigonometrical Survey has 
been a marvel of patient persistence and of 
resolute grappling with obstacles of the most 
stupendous kind. It remains a model of pre- 
cision and accuracy, certainly not the least 
noble of the monuments to British skill, energy, 
and devotion to duty. 


must 


door. 


THE ANGEL OF THE FOUR CORNERS.* 

XI. — THE COMING- OF THE FIDDLER. 

The dance of the Little Wolf had been a suc- 
cess, and now Medallion bustled in and out 
among them, breaking them up into groups, 
while they kept calling for another dance. As 
he passed Marie, he whispered to her: ‘Well 
done, Ma’m’selle, well done ! But you 
find another Prince, toute suite! 9 

She shook her head at him, laughing 
plaintive kind of way, but said nothing. 

Just then, there was a bustle at the 
‘Yigord ! Is it Yigord V some cried. 

It was not Yigord, but the crowd parted, 
making way for a young man, tail, with a 
handsome, clean-shaven face, warm, keen, dark 
eyes, and a strong brow above them. He smiled 
in a grave kind of way on them, turning 
his face from right to left, as though look- 
ing for some one. He carried under one arm 
a violin. Every one knew the olcl battered box. 
It was Yigord’s. 

‘Why, it’s Yigord’s, it’s Yigord’s fiddle l 3 
said Antoine. 

‘Yes, it’s Yigord’s fiddle, 3 said the young man, 
still looking round. ‘Yigord is down at the 
house of Big Babiche. He was taken sick. I 
saw him there, and told him I would fetch the 
fiddle and play for you — and here I am ! 3 

He tossed his hand up in a gay, free fashion. 
Just then he saw a face looking out at him from 
behind half-a-dozen others— a pale, half-fright- 
ened, bewildered face, with the eyes full of an 
anxious questioning, and a smile, too, struggling 
for life about the lips— -just such a smile as 
might falter at the lips of one condemned to 
death, who thought he saw the bearer of a 
reprieve. God gives even the poor, the labori- 
ous, and the foolish of this world, whose brains 
are set to shine under gray skies, moments of 
wisdom and of feeling so deep, that all the 


rest of their lives, in days and months and 
years, are as nothing beside those moments; as 
a guarantee that, at the end, as at the begin- 
ning all souls are the same, and the rest is 
according to the Angel of the l 1 our Corners, 
who wards* the thousand paths of life. _ 

Something in the young man’s look warned 
her, and she dropped her eyes, while lie came 
on, the crowd still gathering around him. 

‘You will play for us, then? you will play 
for us? 3 they cried. , . . 

‘Yes, I’ll play for you, 5 lm answered, Ins 
eves wide open and shining like two black 
diamonds. ‘But see,’ he continued. ‘I must 
have the prettiest girl in the parish to^ supper, 
and at every fourth dance she must sit beside 
me while I play. 3 lie laughed as he said it, 
and tossed his fingers again in an airy, gallant 
fashion. It was strange, too, this buoyant 
manner, for, in spite of his flashing eyes and 
smiling lips, there was a grave, ascetic expres- 
sion behind all— something of melancholy, too, 
in the turn of liis straight, manly body. 

Medallion, standing apart, watched him mus- 
ingly. He had not seen that first glance at 
Marie, or Marie’s glance in return, hut he felt 
there was something strange and uncommon in 
the man. He had the bearing of a gentleman, 
and his voice was that of education and refine- 
ment. The girls simpered and whispered among 
themselves, and the men turned with one con- 
sent to Marie. 

‘Well, it must be Marie,’ said Antoine. 
‘She’s the prettiest girl in the parish.’ 

‘ Yes, Marie ! Marie ! ’ said others. 

Alphonse had a mind to speak, hut he dared 
not, for he saw that he could not contradict 
Antoine, and he also saw that Marie would be 
handed over to this handsome stranger. 

‘ Good !’ said the stranger. ‘ Then, let it be 
Marie 3 — not looking toward her. ‘That is,’ he 
added, ‘if Marie— is willing. 3 

Now they made way for her to come forward, 
and said : ‘ Here — here she is.’ 

Marie came down slowly, not looking at the 
stranger, and his eyes did not dwell upon her 
face. They rose no higher than her neck, 
where she wore a little cross of gold. 

‘Good! 3 he said again — ‘good! 3 Then, as 
she came nearer, he continued, in an off-hand 
way: ‘My name is Camille — Marie.’ 

She did no more than whisper the words 
‘ Monsieur Camille,’ and held out her hand, 
still not raising her eyes to his face. 

He took her hand and clasped it. As he did 
so, a sound almost like a moan broke softly 
upon her lips. There was so much, noise and 
chattering, that perhaps no one noticed it except 
Babette and Medallion, but they were watching 
— watching. 

All at once Marie broke away with a wild, 
little laugh. ‘Chut! 3 she said, as she danced 
in among the other girls, changed all in an 
instant ; ‘ he ’ll be tired of me before the thing ’s 
over.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Medallion under his breath, ‘as he 
was before. Yet I’m not so sure, either. 3 
However, Medallion was only speculating. 

Ten minutes after, Monsieur Camille was 
seated on a little platform at the end of the 
room, raised about six inches from the floor, 
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playing for the dancers. Marie was dancing 
with Alphonse. ‘You think he’s handsome?’ 
asked Alphonse furtively. 

‘Oh, he’s so vain!’ she said. ‘Look at the 
way he switches the bow ! ’ 

‘ And listen how he calls off the dances/ 
continued Alphonse, delighted — ‘ not half so 
good as Yigord, and such airs! such airs! — 
Who’s he, anyhow? We don’t know. Likely 
some scalliwag from Quebec.’ 

4 Perhaps he ’s a Prince ! ’ said the girl, 
laughing. 

‘ Prince ? Bosh ! Where ’s his moustache V 
Alphonse stroked his own carelessly, one arm 
around Marie’s waist. ‘Why, lie’s shaved like 
a priest.’ 

Something peculiar flashed into Marie’s eyes, 
and she looked for a moment inquiringly at 
Alphonse. ‘Yes, just like a priest,’ she said. 

The dance went on. Monsieur Camille’s clear, 
resonant voice rang out over the heads of the 
dancers: ‘Ladies’ chain— there you go — right 
and left — balance to partners — promenade all !’ 
And so on ; the words bending and inflecting 
to the music like a song, with here and there 
a laughing phrase thrown in at a stumbling 
habitant , or a pretty compliment to some blush- 
ing girl, whose eyes, as well as her feet, danced 
a reply to the Master of the Bevels. Never 
was such music heard in the parish of Pontiac. 
Yigord’s sun had gone out in darkness, and 
Monsieur Camille’s was at high noon. Already 
had Medallion made friends with the fiddler, 
and had become at once Monsieur Camille’s 
lieutenant in the jocund game. For Medallion 
had no vanity, and he knew a man of parts 
when he found him, and loved the man for 
the parts. 

In the third dance, Marie took her place on 
a chair beside Monsieur Camille. The crowd 
gave a little cheer for her — for them both — 
before the dance began, and then they were 
all hard at it, heel and toe, knee and elbow, 
warm shoulder to warm shoulder, enjoyment 
panting through the room. Suddenly Monsieur 
Camille’s voice was heard as he paused at the 
beginning of a set. 

‘It’s my turn to talk. Who’ll call off the 
dance? Will you?’ he added, looking at 
Medallion. 

Medallion nodded, and took up the parable. 
The music was riotous, and Medallion’s voice 
abundantly cheerful, as he danced with 
Babette. 

And now behind the joyous riot there passed 
a little drama. 

‘Do you wonder why I’ve come — Marie?’ 
said the Master of the Eevels. 

‘Why have you come?’ she asked. 

‘Have you forgotten my name?’ he urged 
reproachfully. 

‘Why shouldn’t I?’ 

‘That’s so— that ’s so ! ’ he answered. 

‘You told me to forget it,’ she added. 

‘ That ’s trite !’ he agreed sorrowfully. 

There was a pause, in which nothing was 
said between them, and then, in an awed, 
shrinking kind of voice, she said : ‘ Are you — 
a priest — now?’ 

His voice in reply had a kind of disdainful 
recklessness. ‘Do you think I’d be here if I 


was? He drew the bow across the L string 
with a vigour more raw than sweet. 

‘How should I know?’ she answered. ‘Am 
I— my brother’s — keeper?’ He winced, and the 
how rasped on the E string 
dancers looked up wonderingly 
Camille’s head was only nodding 
^ent on the car: 
home : for lie 


so that the 
but Monsieur 
to the music, 
same. Still, her 
remembered 

when, in the shadow of the great Cathedral in 
Quebec, one Christmas eve, he had bid her 
forget him as Camille, her lover, and think of 
him only as Camille, her brother, who was 


‘When did you become a priest?’ she asked, 
with slow inquisition. 

‘A fortnight,’ he said, ‘is the time fixed.’ 

‘ Then, as I said, why do you come?’ she 
asked sharply. 

‘Can’t you understand?’ he replied with a 
strong rush of feeling. 

‘ Shouldn’t a priest be about his Father’s 
business, not at a dance?’ she replied scorn- 
fully. 

‘Marie, Marie ! aren’t you glad to see me?’ 
he said — ‘running all this risk, as I do?’ He 
had his eyes on the little cross at her throat. 
He had once given it to her. 

‘I have my own confessor,’ she replied— ‘the 
good Father Fabre. I don’t need another.’ Her 
fingers felt for the cross, then suddenly dropped 
it. She got to her feet. 

‘Marie, Marie!’ he whispered. 

But with a laugh she sprang down from the 
little platform among the dancers and caught 
Medallion’s arm. 

With rollicking laughter, Medallion swung 
both her and Babette through the flirting 
changes of a cotillon. 
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When taken, it causes a 


it closely resembles, 
tingling sensation in 
by the feeling 
the hands and feet 
by numbness, 
once, followed 
cup of tea or 
minute or tw 


Corrosives, Irritants, and Neurotics. In poison- 
ing by coiTosives, of which sulphuric acid, 
nitric acid, and hydrochloric acid are the chief, 
pain and discomfort follow immediately after 
swallowing. The action of these acids in burn- 
ing and destroying everything with which they 
come in contact is so prompt and so fatal that 
it is impossible to give an antidote in time. 
A little calcined magnesia beaten up in water 
or milk is the best thing, and helps to alle- 
viate the acuteness of the pain. Or, if no mag- 
nesia should be handy, a little whiting, or even 
common plaster from the wall ground up in 
water, is a good remedy. It is frequently the 
very simplest things which are the most effi- 
cacious. 

Irritants are known by the violent purging 
and sickness which commence almost imme- 
diately after the dose. Encourage the vomiting 
by every means in your power ; a tablespoonful 
of salt, or the same quantity of mustard in 
lukewarm water, will produce the necessary 
sickness. The chief irritants are salts of zinc, 
tin, silver, iron, as also croton oil, and, in large 
doses, scammony and gamboge. 

Neurotic poisons act dii*ectly upon the nerves, 
and opium is the chief of this class. The 
symptoms differ widely from those following 
poisoning by acids. The patient has only one 
desire— to be allowed to sleep, and that is 
list on no account do : 
ms death. The stomach 
ig to be used, but only a 


the month, quickly followed 
known as ‘pins and needles’ in 
this again being succeeded 
An * emetic must be given at 
by some charcoal, or a strong 
coffee, the tea to be boiled a 
>, that all the tannin xnay be 

extracted. 

Arsenic is frequently used in medicines, and 
in small doses is of great use for skin diseases. 
One also hears of it being used by ladies for 
the improvement of their complexions. The 
results at first are vei*y good, but soon the 
skin looks puffy and opaque, the eyes smart, 
and the eyelids thicken ; the hair also looks 
dull and lifeless. In cases of poisoning by 
arsenic, an emetic must be given first, then raw 
eggs beaten up in milk, charcoal, or hydrated 
oxide of iron (from a chemist). 

Belladonna is a poison obtained from tbe 
deadly nightshade, which flowers in England 
during the months of June and July. Children 
especially are attracted by tlie pretty berries. 
The patient is inclined to sleep, but not quietly, 
as in the case of opium-poisoning ; on the con- 
trary, he is violent and delirious. Give an 
emetic at once, and do not let him sleep. Use 
the battery if possible, and give strong black 


sleep in this c 
pump is the 1 
doctor can use 
arrival, give the patient a strong emetic and 
keep him awake somehow. If the first few 
houx^s can be safely tided over, there is much 
less danger ; and twenty-four hours will gene- 
rally see him practically restored to health. 
A cup of strong black coffee is an excellent 
antidote ; and a galvanic-battery shock, if obtain- 
able, would be most useful. 

Bo much for poisons in general ;• now for a few 
details about some of those we are most in the 
way of hearing of as causing illness or death. Nux 
vomica and strychnine may be placed together, 
insomuch as their symptoms are similar and 
the same antidote can be used in each case. 
These poisons cause violent convulsions and 
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thought at first that he resented me as practically 
a foreigner : looked upon me as an interloper. 
But this was not so. Dismalness as regards 
the affairs of the Devlin estate was the man’s 
chronic attribute ; and when I came to know 
more about my predecessors in the holding, I 
began to understand why this should be so. 
The lives and the ends of the men who had 
been before me as heads of that ill-starred 
family were not conducive to mirth on the part 
of any one who was paid to overlook them. 

We were dining when Mr Eield, the lawyer, 
gave me a first brief outline of how my 
ancestors had fared, and I account it that I 
am stout-hearted when I say that the recital 
did not take away my appetite. Of nine men 
who had sat where I sat then, in the high 
carved chair at the head of the black oak 
dining-table, no more than three had died 
peaceably in their beds. Of the rest, one had 
been slain in a brawl brought on by his own 
savagery ; another had been done to death by 
some unknown marauder who would have 
despoiled him of his papers ; and of other four, 
who should say how Fate had dealt with them % 
They were here to-day: to-morrow, they were 
not ; and no man could say whence they had 
gone, or of what nature was their end. 

‘Of all of these unfortunate gentlemen, 


patient to have a warm bath. After the salts 
have acted, a quarter of a grain of belladonna 
may be given to relieve pain. The salts must 
be continued in small doses, while full doses of 
iodide of potassium should be given to try to 
remove all the lead still in the system. The 
weakened muscles must be treated by electricity 
and massage. 

Cojper-poisoning is caused by allowing ver- 
digrifto accumulate in kettles or saucepans used 
for cooking. Great care should be taken to 
thoroughly clean and dry these vessels after 
using. In cases of poisoning, vomiting must he 
induced by large draughts of warm water con- 
taining tannic acid. 

Mackerel and mussels are distinctly poison- 
ous to some people, and when that is the case, 
and vomiting does not result from the eating 
of them, it must be induced by an emetic of 
mustard and warm water. The symptoms are 
violent pain in the head and stomach, and a 
feeling of nausea. In most cases, sickness and 
purging commence almost immediately after 
eating, and must on no account be stopped 
until all the poisonous matter has been expelled. 
Afterwards, the patient will be found very 
much exhausted, and must be given a little 
brandy and soda water and allowed to sleep as 
long as possible. 


I used to think otherwise ; but when I came 
to learn how, by your English laws, landed 
property could be hobbled by mortgage, and 
second mortgage, and third mortgage, and other 
mortgages, then I had to change iny opinion. 
An active and fatal hereditary curse which I 
was forced to take up with the rest of the 
succession also helped in part to warp my 
mind to this unorthodox opinion. My upbring- 
ing had been in the Western States of the 
American Union; and when I landed in Liver- 
pool, I was as firm a disbeliever and as eloquent 
a scoffer on the matter of family curses as any 
man in the Eastern hemisphere. Afterwards, 
I came to change opinion ; but that was not 
until I learned how this ban had horribly 
deprived no fewer than four of my own pro- 
genitors of life, and had seen with my own 
eyes what was left of their mortal bodies, 
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onsidering Devlin, 1723 ;’ and so on down, and the sig- 
my sug- nature of Godefroy Devlin, who had made 
” he said, perusal some sixteen years, before myself, 
een years, Curiosity did not permit me to linger long 
r morning over the exterior. Unknotting the thong, I 
10 longer dashed at tonce amongst the contents. Here, 
his estate, however, my haste was stayed. The crabbed 
t, I shall old penmanship, the queer dead forms of ex- 
pression, made a puzzle which I was many 
said I, a weary hour in disentangling ; and even 
1 mysteri- when the task was completed, and a fair copy 
could be of what I judged to be the just translation 
> feelingly lay on the desk before me, the import of it 
eenth cen- bewildered me much. The letter was merely 
)rdy curse a long vague rambling statement of fact, 
■d sixteen About this much-threatened curse there was 
r men are no more mention than one finds in a table of 
of course, logarithms. 

ting in a Paraphrased, the contents amounted to this : 
nnot help The old gentleman who in 1620 put quill to 
>my secret that yellow paper, had by one means and an- 
i, a means other scraped together a goodly inheritance. 
itou allude But knowing the ways of the world, he fore- 
saw it possible that some of his descendants, 
“Do you either through personal extravagance, or politi- 
)t already cal uproar, or some other cause, might clissi- 
times my- pate this, and stand in need. On which 
;h to run account he here spoke of a treasure hidden 
:ould take away, to be broached only in case of the most 
iiield that urgent necessity. To discourage its being un- 
hoarded without due cause, he warned any 
’oy’s very raider that the approach was a matter of 
and I trouble and much personal danger. 

;norant of This made up the contents of the first two 

0 face as folios. The remaining sheet gave directions for 

1 had no unearthing the booty ; and I had a sort of 
1 me that vague fancy that it w T as in a different hand of 
■ernpt, and writing, as if (perhaps) it had been penned at 
sume” his some subsequent time. 

and put The searcher was directed to a certain moor 
' next-of- in the neighbourhood (giving the name) c at a 
time when a low-flying moon shall cast the 
) into the shadow of Wild Boar Pike into the fall of 
s droning Stanton’s Ghyll. At the point where the rim 
. You see, of this shadow cuts the midway line between 
little then the great stone monuments which uprear from 
igers that the floor of the moorland, there lies a mossy 
on of *38 cleft which receives a runlet of water. Within, 
this mouth widens, leading to the lip of a pro- 
1 my eyes digious deep pit, which in turn gives entrance 
srs in that to the bowels of the mountain. In the depths 
process. below this lies that which if brought to shrewd 
use shall reset up this my house, which thou 
of eeriness (my son) hast made to totter. Yet guard 
the rusty against being overlooked in that thy search, for 
oner than should human eye espy thee, so surely shall 
to view this treasure which is buried for thy mainten- 
:estors had ance be reft entirely from thee.’ 
iff hinges How it was the very plainness and simplicity 
md I was of these instructions which troubled me. In 
well-nigh this original document there was no mention of 
m yellow curse whatever; yet current gossip spoke confi- 
yf leather, dently of an active ban, and the mysterious 
as account disappearance of those four Devlins (all of 
or so of whom had read precisely what I read then) 
seemed to give definite ground for the rumour, 
itside in a I puzzled over this point for many days, 
son, Anno making neither head nor tail out of it, and at 
eath were last resolved to go the one step further. Money 
id by me, I must have, or else return to the old drudg- 
Arniytage ing life on the Pacific slope. The estate was 
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dipped to the neck, and because of the cursed the first moon-ray on its heels swung into the 
entail, I could not sell the acreage of a penny little gorge of the waterfall, and the valley 
piece. I wrote to the next heir, telling him floor was ruled in half by a clean line of inky 
how matters stood. But he did not feel the black. I glanced up. One of the jagged stone 

pinch. He was a sordid fellow, rich himself, ‘monuments 3 was brilliant in moonlight; the 

and gunmaker in Birmingham ; and he refused other bristled through the gloom behind me 
to break the entail. To remain as I was, meant like some great uncouth beast ; I was standing 
common starvation, neither more nor less. The in the direct line between the two. The mark 
warning of what had happened to my four pre- of the shadow cut this not a score of yards 
decessors in the quest was grim enough, Heaven from my feet in the centre of a patch of oozy 
knows. But my needs were great, and they green. 

rode it down. A cloud drifted over the moon then, and the 

Too impatient to wait for moonlight, I set moorland was filled with cold rustling gloom, 

out there and then in the full glare of day for But I had learned enough to find out if old 

the upper ground. I found a wide upland Chaucer d’Evlin’s words were true. I had 
plateau walled in on either side by steep gray marked down the spot, and ran to it, with the 
cliffs of limestone. One of these ran up to dark bog-water squelching over my hoots. But 
Wild Boar Pike, a bare grim crag of stone that in the middle of the patch the water drained 
was an eminence for miles round. The Bike away ; and listening, I could hear a silvery 
made a sky-line running up at a gentle slope tinkle which came to my ears between the 
from the north-east, till it finished in a little gusts of the gale. 

nipple of rock, and then being cut away verti- With growing excitement I tore the moss 
cally for a thousand feet as stunt as the end of away eager-handed. Beneath was wet shining 
a house. rock, cleft with a two-foot gash that was floored 

The fall of Stanton’s Ghyll was a patch of with pebbles. Dropping down upon these away 
noisy whiteness two miles away in a slantwise from the draught of the gale, I lit my lantern 
direction on the opposite hill face ; and the and found before me a gallery sloping gently 
‘great stone monuments 7 were two jagged downwards with the strata. It was partly 
outcrops of rock, which sprouted in hare loneli- earth- fissure — partly water- worn ; and it led me 
ness from the flat floor of the valley. along for forty yards. Then I stopped, and saw 

It seemed to me at first blush that old Chaucer before me evidence of those who had been before. 

d’Evlin’s cross-bearings were simple enough to In the rock-floor was a * shaft, fluted and ! 
work out, despite the slightly fantastic way in smoothed, descending vertically downwards to- 
which they were written ; and congratulating wards I knew not what abysses. It was a 
myself that I had no cause to blunder about formation common enough in limestone, and 
the moor in the night-time, I hazarded a guess known as a Pot 

at the course of the shadow, and set about Aeross the mouth, of this was a new-cut 

searching for the cleft which received the little beam laid, and from the beam depended a 
stream. All around me was rough hare brown knotted rope which, hung lankly and wetly 
moorland, patched here and there with pea-green down till my lantern’s glow could trace it no 
plateaus of bog, and here and there with conical farther in the heavy darkness. Down that 
pits, where some cave in the limestone beneath rope Godefroy Devlin had met his fate ; down 
had broken in. The place was noisy with the other similar ropes three of his forebears had 
screams of curlew and the crowings of startled preceded him into eternity, 
grouse. Shall I be written coward if I confess that 

I searched that day, and the next, and for standing there in that still black silence, a 

many days afterwards, but found no trace of heavy chill came over me as I gazed downwards, 
entrance to the regions beneath. And then I which not even the cold of the cave would 
took to poacher- prowlings by night ; hut many account for 

a weary black hour passed before a moon threw Now it seemed to me that, if I waited, my 

the Pike’s shadow on to the waterfall. courage would ooze still further away. So I 

Yet at last a chance was given me. The made a dash at the attempt with all the blind 

night was windy and full of noise ; cold besides ; haste of fright. I had with me a rope, and 

and clouds were riding in the heavens at racing tied that fast to the beam alongside the knotted 
pace. The walk was a long and a rough one, rope of Godefroy Devlin, watching with a 

and I sat down under the lee of a rock to shudder the snaky coils as they disappeared in 

wait. At times, the ring of the moon glared the blackness of the Pot. Then I seized the 
out with crisp distinctness, crawling along low two. I had descended two man-lengths when I 
in the sky below the Wild Boar’s haunch, remembered the light. In my hurry and scare 
More often, the drift of cloud-banks eclipsed I bad left it behind. Ascending once more, I 
it. Then in its creeping progress it drew be- tied it to my neck, but finding it inconvenient 
hind the upward slope of the Boar’s back, and there, slung it by a string round my ankle. 

I lost sight of it altogether. I knew only of The change saved my life, 
its presence from now and then a reflected Fathom after fathom I descended, the smooth 

glow from an upper stratum. But as it drew stone sides of the shaft always keeping their 

ahead, a fan of light stole out from the vertical precise distance — and then a vague dreaminess 
wall of the Pike, and spread tip the valley ; crept over me — and the candle in the lantern 
and J as the moon swept on, the edge of this burnt dimmer — and I drew nearer towards 
light-fan drifted backwards down the valley, sleep — and then the candle went out. 
driving the black swathe of shadow before it. The loss of light roused me. I stopped my 
At last the creeping shadow of the Pike with descent, sagging the twin ropes back and for- 
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Thomas Field, steward to the D’Evlin who 


stinetively I hauled myself upwards again, 
with perilous slowness at first, faster afterwards, 
with the speed of terror when nearing the top. 

I did not faint when my feet were once 
more on the solid rock. I should have been 
happier if I had done, for, as it was, my heart 
was like to have burst an alley through my 
ribs. Heavy poisonous gas— carbon dioxide — 
lay in a layer, at the bottom of the shaft. If 
it had not been for the warning lantern, I 
should have descended amongst it and dropped 
into death, even as had done those four others 
who preceded me. 

You can be sure I was fit for little else that 
night besides tottering homewards as . best I 
was able ; and I thought never to visit the 
horrid spot again. But a day or two’s rest 
changed this view, and I transported to the 
moor a small rotary blower from a portable 
blacksmith’s forge, and a long length of rubber 
tubing, and exorcised the heavy gas from below 
till a candle would burn there as clearly as it 
would in the open. Then I descended again, 
and instead of the few shattered bones and 
other poor relics of humanity which I expected 
to find, saw as wonderful a sight as man’s eyes 
have fallen on through all the ages. Water 
fell in a small spray from all around, and the 
lime in it had been deposited on the bodies 
of the four Devlins who had fallen there. 
Decay had never commenced. The shell of 
stone had begun to grow from the very 
moment of their arrival. The undermost man 
was a shapeless heap. The next was but a 
vague outline. Of the third, I could but make 


tri every carnal thing’ (so the letter 
ran) ‘has this man, Chaucer D’Evlin, done me 
wrong. He has gained cattle and horses that I 
should have possessed, farms that I should have 
had, and that by rights was mine. He stripped 
me of moneys till I had no dirt left. He made 
me his servant who should have been his 
master. Yet these things could have been for- 
given. But for one matter wherein he ousted 
me, the man has earned my hate undying. He 
won for himself the woman I loved, and made 
her his wife who should have been mine. 

‘For this I write here my curse against him 
and against his till they are worms and dust 
as he is now. For this I have taken away the 
last sheet of the writing in the iron box, 
wherein he told how to draw away the noxious 
vapours which fill this Pot, and have left in 
their place other writings which shall form a 
snare. Hereby I know my ’soul is damned to 
all eternity. But I care not. Through Chaucer 
D’Evlin I have known my hell in this life ; 
and so that this my curse may spread on all 
his spawn which is to follow, I willingly take 
the portion of Flames which will be mine in 
just recompense. 

‘Oh Duna, my love, my lost love, through 

memory of thee alone I do this thing 5 

In that weird mysterious cavern I read these 
words, and the thought of that awful vengeance 
which Thomas Field’s dead hand had carried 
out bit into me like a knife. My chest grew 
cramped ; my head throbbed ; the whispering 
noises of the place increased to clamour. It 
seemed to my frightened nerves that the 
steward’s tortured spirit hovered and gibbered 
in the black vault above me. 

I could not wait there longer. I fled to the 
shaft, treading on that mound of men in stone, 
and then leaped up the rope to air and day- 
light. 

Dead Duna, your faithlessness — or your coer- 
cion, was it? — lias been fearfully avenged. 


A MU EM UK 

I wrote her name on the soft, shifting sand, 

For Love had written it within my heart. 

Th’ incoming tide with its incessant flood 
Dashed o’er the letters, leaving level sand ; 

But as the expended foam crept slowly back 
Into the seething waves, it bore her name, 

And mingled it for ever with the surge. 

The billows murmur it along the shore; 

The wild waves echo it in every heat ; 

The tempest shrieks it ’neath the midnight sky ; 
While jealous mermaids wonder whence it came ; 
And seamews, as they sport upon the waves, 
Hear it, and call their mates by that sweet name 
And I for ever hear within my heart 
The murmur of her name borne from the sea. 
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operation on the 1st of October 1885 ; conse- 
quently, there were during the financial year 
six months under the old rate, and six months 
under the new one. , These two periods may 
fairly be compared with one another on equal 
terms, foi> while the first six months of the 
financial year see, as a rule, the transaction 
of considerably more telegraphic business than 
the second six months, the latter period had on 
this occasion the advantage of a general election. 
The number of inland messages sent during 
the first six months, when the old rate was in 
force, was 11,314,423, and this number produced 
£604,436. In the last six months, under the 
new rate, the number was 16,787,540, and the 
amount produced £564,203. There was there- 
fore an increase of forty-eight per cent, in the 
number of messages, but a decrease of £40,233 
in the revenue. ‘ If, however,’ says the Report, 
‘we add the sum of £18,214 received on account 
of the large additional number of abbreviated 
telegraphic addresses, the actual loss of revenue 
involved in the introduction of the reduced 
rate was only £22,019.’ Moreover, it was shown 
that in three months following the close of the 
financial year such a considerable further im- 
provement in the receipts had taken place, that 
in June the revenue was actually £2800 in 
excess of the amount received in the corre- 
sponding month the year before. On the 8th 
of April in the year dealt with in this Report, 
the introduction of the Home Rule Bill occa- 
sioned great pressure at the Central Telegraph 
Office, the number of words sent out from 
London being 1,500,000. The greatest number 
previously sent out on any one day had been 
only 860,000. 

The Report for 1890-91 informs us that the 
ordinary inland telegrams numbered 54,116,413, 
as against 50,813,354 during the previous year, 
and that the increase of receipts from this source 
was £90,125. This year some improvements 
are noted as having been made in the Wheat- 
stone automatic receiver in use on fast-speed 
telegraph circuits. ‘These instruments,’ the 
Report stated, ‘ as improved by the Department, 
can now, under experimental conditions, record 
no less than 600 words a minute, transmitted 
over a single wire, while a speed of about 400 
words a minute can be conveniently and safely 
used in practical working — a very satisfactory 
result compared with the modest rate of sixty 
or seventy words a minute which obtained in 
1870.’ 

The last Report issued deals with the year 
which ended on the 3l8t of March 1894. In 
it the number of telegraph offices at post-offices 
is given as 7028, in addition to 2182 at rail- 
way stations, or a grand total of 9210. The 
number of ordinary inland messages sent dur- 
ing the year was 1,189,563 in advance of the 
number sent during the previous twelve months 
—an increase of two per cent.— and the re- 
ceipts from that source had increased by 
£22,691. Press messages, on the other hand, 


reasons, for the Government to work at so cheap 
a rate as the telegraph Companies, hut ... a 
reasonable expectation might be entertained that 
the working expenses could be kept within 
seventy or seventy-five per cent, of the gross 
revenue, and the responsible officers of the 
Post-office Telegraph service should be urged to 
work up to that standard. Such a result would 
cover the cost of working, and the sum necessary 
for payment of interest on the debt incurred 
in the purchase of the telegraphs.’ In regard 
to this question of cost, Mr Baines most truly 
remarks that the real stumbling-block of the 
Department was, and still is, ‘the interest pay- 
able oil £11,000,000 capital outlay, equal at, say, 
three per cent, to a charge of £330,000 a 
year.’ 

The transfer of the telegraphs to the State 
was immediately followed by a startling in- 
crease in the number of messages sent. In 
fact the public, attracted by the shilling rate, 
poured in telegrams so fast, and were so well 
supported by the news-agencies, who took full 
advantage of the reduced scale, that there was 
at first some danger of a collapse. Fortunately, 
however, the staff was equal to the emergency, 
and after the first rush was over, everything 
worked with perfect smoothness. The figures 
relating to 1870, as set out week by week in 
| the Postmaster-general’s Report, seem, it is true, 
j small enough when compared with those apper- 
taining to later years, but it must be remem- 
bered that in those early days circumstances 
were entirely different. The following may be 
taken as examples of the numbers of messages 
forwarded per week in that year from postal 
telegraph stations in the United Kingdom — in 
the week ending 5th February, 11,918 ; in the 
week ending , 12th February, 128,872 ; in the 
week ending 18th June (Ascot week), 200,294 ; 
and in the week ending 31st December (Christ- 
mas week), 144,041. 

During the next four years the enlargement 
of business was simply extraordinary. In 1875 
the rate of increase was not 'maintained at 
quite so high a level, but nevertheless nearly 
1,650,000 more messages were dealt with than 
during the previous year. The quantity of 
matter transmitted for Press purposes was also 
! much greater than it had ever been before, 
and amounted to more than 220,000,000 words. 

; The number of post-offices open for the trans- 
action of telegraph business was at the close of 
the year 3730, being an addition of thirty-one 
[ during the twelve months; and there were also 
1872 railway stations at which public telegraph 
business could be transacted. Through the five 
succeeding years work continued to grow rapidly. 
In 1880 the messages sent reached 29,966,965, 
exceeding the number of the previous year by 
3,419,828. The number of new offices opened 
during the year was 107, the total number at 
its close being 5438. 

The Postmaster-generaTs Report for the year 
1885-86 called ^ attention to the great change 
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collectively £12,750,000, au°l showing ok the THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO.* 
department as a whole a profit of <£2,500,000 in. chapter vi.- — count antonio and the 

round numbers. . hermit of the vault. 

In regard to tne great increase ot pace m the 

transmission of telegraphic messages, Mr Baines Among the stories concerning the Count Antonio 
tells us that, ‘looking back fifty years, we see which were told to me in answ'er to my ques- 
wires working at the rate of eight words a tioning (whereof I have rejected many as being 
minute, or an average of four words per wire no better than idle tales) there was one that met 
per minute, over relatively short distances. me o{ten and yet seemed strangeand impossible 
Now, there is a potentiality ot 400 words — nay, A J ^ . 

even 600 or 700 words — per wire per minute, ^ e h eve > y '' va * said that he had during 
over very long distances. As the invention of hie time of his outlawry once spent several 
duplex working lias been supplemented by the day 8 hi the vault of the Pesclietti, and there 
contrivances for multiplex working (one line suffered things that pass human understanding, 
sufficing to connect several different offices in This vault lies near to the church of St 
one part of the country with one or more offices John the Theologian, in the suburb of Bara- 
in another part), it is almost impossible to put testa, on the banks of the river; and the 
a limit to the carrying capacity of a single Pesclietti had a palace hard by, and were a 
wire.’ In 1866 the time occupied in sending a family of high nobility, and allied by blood 
telegram between London and Bournemouth to the house of Monte Velluto. But I could 
was two hours, and between Manchester and find no warrant for the story of Antonio’s 
Bolton two hours and a quarter ; while in sojourn in the vault, and although many 
1893 the times occupied were ten minutes and insisted that the tale was true, yet they could 
five minutes respectively. not tell how or why the Count came to 

Press telegrams have enormously increased in be in the vault ; until at length I chanced on an 
number and length since the purchase of the aged woman who had heard the truth of the 
telegraph system by the State. When the Com- matter from her grandmother, and she made 
panies owned the wires, the news service from me acquainted with the story, pouring on me 
London to the provinces was ordinarily not a flood of garrulous gossip, from which I have 
more than a column of print a night. At the chosen as much as concerns the purpose. And 
present time the news service of the Press here I set it down ; for I believe it to be 
Association alone over the Post-office wires to true, and I would omit nothing that touches - 
papers outside the metropolis averages fully 500 the Count, so I can be sure that what I write 
columns nightly. Since 1870 this Association is based on truth. 

has paid the Post-office <£750,000 for telegraphic When Count Antonio had dwelt in the hills 
charges, and in addition to this, very large sums for the space of three years and nine months, 
have been paid by the London and provincial it chanced that Cesare, last of the Peschetti, 
daily papers for the independent transmission died ; and he made a will on his death-bed 
of news and by the principal journals in the whereby he bequeathed to Count Antonio his 
country for the exclusive use, during certain lands and also a store of mo’ney, and many 
hours, of ‘special wires.’ Some of the leading ornaments of gold, and jewels; for Antonio’s 
papers in the provinces receive ten or more mother had been of the house of the Peschetti, 
columns of specially telegraphed news on nights and Cesare loved Antonio, although he had not 
when important matters are under discussion dared to give him countenance for fear of the 
in Parliament ; and from this some idea may he Duke’s anger ; yet, knowing himself to be dying, 
formed of the amount of business now trans- he bequeathed everything to him ; for the 
acted between the Press and the Telegraph Duke’s wrath could not hurt a dead man. 
Department. And so soon as he was dead, his steward 

Want of space has prevented any reference Giuseppe sent secretly and in haste to Antonio, 
being made to the telephone in this article, saying, ‘My lord, you cannot take the lands 
and even in regard to the telegraphs it has not or the house ; but, if you will be wise, come 
been possible to give, within such narrow limits, quickly and take the money and the jewels ; 
more than the merest sketch of the work ac- for I hear that His Highness the Duke, declar- 
complished during the past twenty-five years, ing that an outlaw has no right and can inherit . 
Probably, however, enough has been said to nothing, will send and seize the treasure.’ Now 
show with tolerable clearness how vastly tele- Antonio, though grieved at the death of Cesare, 
graphic business has grown during that period, was glad to hear of the treasure ; for he was 
and how successfully the Telegraph Depart- often hard put to it to maintain his company 
ment has contended with difficulties and dangers, and those who depended on him for bread. So 
Whether the old Companies, if they had been he pondered anxiously how he might reach the 
allowed to continue in existence, would have palace of the Peschetti and lay hands on the 
been able to show a record anything like so treasure and return safely ; for at this time 
good, is more than doubtful; and, be that as Duke Valentine had posted above a hundred 
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his hands and hastened to the Count with the 


of his Guard in the plain, and this troop 
watched all the approaches to the hills, so 
tli at the band could not ride forth in a body 
unless it were prepared to do battle with the 
Guards. Nor did Antonio desire to weaken the 
band, lest the Guards, learning that the bravest 
were away, should dare an attack. Therefore 
he would not take Tommasino or Bena or 
any of the stoutest with him ; but he took 
four young men who had come to him from 
Firmola, having fallen into the Duke’s dis- 
pleasure through brawling with his Guards. 
These he mounted on good horses, and, having 
made a circuit to avoid the encampment in 
the plain, he came to Cesare’s house on the 
day before that appointed for the funeral. 
Giuseppe came to meet him, and led him 
where the dead man lay, and, after the Count 
had gazed on his face and kissed his forehead, 
they two went to the treasury, and Giuseppe 
delivered the treasure to Antonio ; and Antonio 
made him a present of value and confirmed 
him in his stewardship, although it was not 
likely that the Duke would suffer him to exer- 
cise any power, inasmuch as His Highness had 
declared his intention of forfeiting the estate 
into his own hand. 

Now it chanced that one of the young men, 
being regaled with wine, drank very freely, 
and began to talk loud and boastfully of his 
master’s achievements as the servants sat under 
the trees in front of the house ; and there was 
with them a certain tailor, a lame man, who 
had furnished mourning garments for the 
funeral. The tailor, learning that Antonio was 
come, said nothing, and seemed not to hear or 
understand the drunken youth’s talk ; but at 
an early moment he took his departure and 
straightway hobbled as fast as his lame leg 
would let him to the Syndic of Baratesta, a 
very busy and ambitious fellow, who longed 
greatly to win the Duke’s favour. And the 
tailor set the price of five pieces of gold and 
the ordering of a new gown on the news he 
brought ; and the Syndic having agreed, the 
tailor cried, ‘Antonio of Monte Velluto is at 


news, saying, ‘Yet weak as we are. 
for you, my lord.’ 

‘Heaven forbid!’ said Antonio, 
of the window. ‘Are they all to> 
come with ’this Syndic?’ 

‘Alas, no, my lord. There are certain of the 
Duke’s men, and I see among the rest men who 
have spent their days under arms, either in 
His Highness’s service or in Free Companies.’ 

‘Then,’ said Antonio, smiling, ‘unless I am 
to share Cesare’s funeral, I had best be gone. 
—For I have seen too much fighting to be 


looking out 
vnsmen that 


‘None, my lord, save the little gate in the 
wall there ; and see, the Syndic has posted ten 
men there.’ 

‘And he will search the 1101186 ?’ 

‘I fear that he will, my lord. For he must 
have tidings of your coming.’ 

‘Then where is my horse?’ said Count 
Antonio ; and Giuseppe showed him where the 
horse stood in the shadow of the portico. ‘ Do 
not let the Syndic know,’ added Antonio, ‘that 
the young men are of my company, and send 
them away in safety.’ 

‘But what do you, my lord?’ cried Giuseppe. 

‘What I have done before, Giuseppe. I ride 
for life,’ answered the Count. 

Then the Count, delaying no more, ran 
lightly down the stairs, leaped on his horse, and, 
drawing his sword, rode forth from the portico ; 
and he" was among the Syndic’s company before 
they thought to see him ; and he struck right 
and left with his sword ; and they fell back 
before him in fear, yet striking at him as 
they shrank away ; and he had come clean off, 
hut for one grizzly-haired fellow who had served 
much in Free Companies and learnt cunning ; 
for he stooped low, avoiding the swoop of 
Antonio’s sword, and stabbed the horse in its 
belly, and stood wiping his knife and saying, 
‘My legs are old. I have done my part. 

Do yours ; the horse will not go far.’ In 

truth the horse was wounded to death, and 
its bowels protruded from the wound ; and 

Antonio felt it falter and stumble. Yet the 
gallant beast carried him for half a mile, and 
then he leaped off, fearing it would fall under 
him as he sat and he be crushed by it ; and he 
drew his sword across its throat that it might 
not linger in pain, and then ran on foot, 

hearing the cries of the Syndic’s company as 


with him. If you hasten, you may catch him.’ 
At this the Syndic was very greatly delighted ; 
for the Duke’s Commissaries were not to arrive 
to take possession of the house in his name till 
the morrow, by which time Antonio would be 
gone ; and the Syndic rubbed his hands, saying, 
‘If I can take him my glory will be great, and 
the gratitude of His Highness also.’ And he 
gathered together all his constables, and hard 
upon twenty discharged soldiers who dwelt in 
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but Antonio held it with one hand against uneasily. And, if a proof be needed how 
them both. Yet at last they drew it a little legends gather round the Count’s name, I have 
open ; and Antonio lunged with his sword heard many wonderful stories of what happened 
through the aperture and wounded the Syndic to him in the vault — how he held converse 
in the leg, so that he stumbled backwards with with dead Peschetti, how they told him things 
an oath. And after that none was willing to which it is not given to men to know, and how 
enter first, until the grizzly-haired fellow came a certain beautiful lady, who had been dead two 
up ; and he, seeing the aperture, rushed at it hundred years, having been slain by her lover 
sword in hand, fearing no man, not even in a jealous rage, came forth from the coffin, 
Count Antonio. But he could not touch An- with her hair all dishevelled and a great 
tonio, and he also fell back with a sore gash in wound yet bleeding in her bosom, and sang a 
his cheek ; and Antonio laughed, saying, 4 Shall low sweet wild love-song to him as he lay, and 
I surrender, Syndic V would not leave him though he bade her soul 

Now the Syndic was very urgent in his rest in the name of Christ and the saints. But 
desire to take Antonio, but his men shook their that any of these things happened I do not 
heads, and he himself could not stand because believe. 

of the sword-thrust in his leg ; and, instead of It was late when the Count awoke, and the 
fighting, his company began to tell of the lamp had burnt out, so that the vault was 
wonderful deeds Antonio had done, and they utterly dark. And as the Count roused himself, 
grew no bolder by this ; and the grizzly-haired a sound strange in the place fell on his ear ; 

fellow mocked them, saying that he would go for a man talked ; and his talk was not such 

again at the aperture if two more would as one uses who speaks his own musings aloud 

attempt it with him ; but none offered. And to himself when he is alone (a trick men come 

the Syndic raged and rebuked them, hut he j by who live solitary), but he seemed to ques- 
could not hurt them, being unable to stand on j tion others and to answer them, saying, ‘Ay* 
his feet; so that one said boldly, ‘ Why should and ‘No, 5 and ‘Alas, sweet friend ! 5 and so 

we die? The Duke’s Commissaries will be here j forth, all in a low even voice; and now and 

to-morrow with a company of the Guard. Let again he would sigh, and once he laughed 

the Count stay in the vault till then. He is bitterly. Then the Count raised liis voice, 

in safe keeping; and when he sees the Guard saying, ‘Who is there? 5 And the other voice 
he will surrender. It is likely enough that a answered, ‘Which of you speaks? The tones 
great lord like the Count would rather die than are not known to me. Yet I know all the 
give up his sword to the Syndic. 5 Whereat the Peschetti who are here. 5 And Antonio answered, 

Syndic was very ilL pleased, but all the rest ‘I am not of the Peschetti save by my 

mighty well pleased ; and, having heard this mother ; my name is Antonio of Monte Velluto.’ 

counsel, they could by no means be persuaded On this a cry came from the darkness, as 

to attack again, but they let Antonio draw the of a man greatly troubled and alarmed ; and 
door close again, being in truth glad to see the after that there was silence for a space. And 

last of his sword. Therefore the Syndic, Antonio said, ‘There is naught to fear; I 

having no choice, set twenty to guard the seek to save myself, not to hurt another. But 
entrance of the vault and prepared to depart, how do you, a living man, come to be in this 
But he cried to Antonio, bidding him again to vault, and with whom do you speak ? 5 Then 
surrender, for the Guard would come to-morrow, came the sound of steel striking on a flint, and 

and then at least he could not hope to resist. presently a spark, and a torch was lighted ; and 

‘Ay, but to-morrow is to-morrow, Master Antonio beheld before him, in the glow of the 
Syndic, 5 laughed Antonio. ‘Go, get your leg torch, the figure of a man who crouched on 
dressed, and leave to-morrow till it dawn. 5 the floor of the vault over against him ; his 

So the Syndic went home and the rest with hair was long and tangled, his beard grew to 
him, leaving the twenty on guard. And to his waist, and he was naked, save for a cloth 
this day, if a man has more love for fighting about his loins ; and his eyes gleamed dark and 
than skill in it, folk call him a Syndic of wild as he gazed on Antonio in seeming fright 
Baratesfca. and bewilderment. Then the Count, knowing 

Count Antonio, being thus left in the vault, that a man collects his thoughts while another 
and perceiving that he would not be further speaks, told the man who he was and how he 
molested that day, looked round ; and though came there, and (because the man’s eyes still 
no daylight reached the vault, he could see, wondered) how that he was an outlaw these 
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come near to suffocation in the air of this said Antonio gently ; for he perceived that the 
vault./ man was subject to a madness and deluded by 

The man set his hand to Ms brow and fancied visions and voices, 

frowned, and said sadly, ‘Indeed I have for- ‘Yet I love to talk to them of the time when 

gotten much, yet I remember a certain night I also shall be dead.’ 

when the Devil came into me, and in black ‘ God comfort you/ said Count Antonio again, 

fury and jealousy I laid wait by the door of the Now while Antonio and the hermit talked, 

room where my wife was ; and we had been one of those who guarded the vault chanced to 

wedded but a few months. There was a man lay his ear against the door, listening whether 

who was my friend, and he came to my wife Antonio moved, aiM he heard, . to his great 
secretly, seeking to warn her that I was sus- dread and consternation,^ the voice of another 
pected of treason to the Prince : yes, in all who talked with Antonio : most of what was 
things he was my friend; for when I stabbed said he did not hear, but he heard . Antonio 
him as he came to the door, and, rushing in, say, ‘ God comfort you , 5 and the hermit answer 

stabbed her also, she did not die till she had something and groan heavily. And the legs of 

told me all; and then she smiled sweetly at the listener shook under him, and he cried to 
me, saying, “ Our friend will forgive, dear hus- his comrades that the dead talked with Antonio, 
band, for you did not know ; and I forgive the lie himself being from fright more dead than 
blow your love dealt me : kiss me and let me alive. Then all came and listened ; and still the 
die here in your arms.” And I kissed her, and voice of another talked with Antonio ; so that 

she died. Then I laid her on her bed, and I the guards were struck with terror and looked 

went forth from my home; and I wandered at one another’s faces, saying, ‘The dead speak! 
many days. Then I sought to kill myself, hut The Count speaks with the dead ! Christ and 
I could not, for a voice seemed to say, “ What tlie Blessed Mother of Christ and the Saints 
t penitence is there in Death? Lo, it is sweet, protect us !’ And they looked neither to right 
| Paolo !” So I did not kill myself ; hut I took nor left, but sat quaking on the ground about 
an oath to live apart from men till God should the door of the vault; and presently one ran 
in His mercy send me death. And coming in and told the Syndic, and he caused himself to 
my wanderings to the river that runs by be carried thither in his chair ; and he also 
Baratesta, I found a little hollow in the bank heard, and was very greatly afraid, saying, 
of the river, and I lay down there; and none ‘This Antonio of Monte Velluto is a fearful 
pursued me, for the Duke of Firmola cared man . 5 And the report spread throughout Bara- 
not for a crime done in Mantivoglia. And for testa that Count Antonio talked with the dead 
a year I dwelt in my little cave; then it was in the vault of the Peschetti ; whence came, I 
noised about that I dwelt there, and fools doubt not, the foolish tales of which I have 

began to call me, who was the vilest sinner made mention. A seed is enough : men’s 

born, a holy hermit, and they came to me to tongues water it and it grows to a great plant, 
ask prayers. So I begged from one a pick, Nor did any man think that it was the hermit 
and I worked on the face of the rock, and who talked ; for although they knew of his 
made a passage through it. And I swore to cave, they did not know or imagine of the 

look no more on the light of the sun, but passage he had made, and his voice was utterly 

abode in the recesses that I had hollowed out. strange, seeing that he had spoken no word to 
And I go no more to the mouth of the cave, any living man for twenty years, till he spoke 
save once a day at nightfall, when I drink of with the Count that night. Therefore the 

the water of the river and take the broken whole of Baratesta was in great fear ; and they 

meats they leave for me . 3 came to a certain learned priest, who was priest 

‘But here — how came you here?’ cried Ail- of the church of St John, and told him. And 
tonia / he arose and came in great haste, and offered 

‘I broke through one day by chance, as I prayers outside the vault, and bade the unquiet 
worked on the rock ; and, seeing the vault, I spirits rest ; but he did not offer to enter, nor 
made a passage with much labour; and having did any one of them ; hut they all said, ‘We 

done this, I hid it with a coffin ; and now I had determined even before to await the Duke’s 

dwell here with the dead, expecting the time Guard, and that is still the wiser thing.’ 
when in God’s mercy I also shall be allowed For a great while the hermit could not 
to die. But to-day I fled back through the understand what Antonio wanted of him ; for 
passage, for men came and opened the vault his thoughts were on his own state and with 
and let in the sunshine, which I might not see. the dead; but at length having understood that 
Pray for me, sir ; I have need of prayers . 5 Antonio would be guided through the passage 

‘Now God comfort you,’ said Count Antonio, and brought to the mouth of the cave, in the 
softly. ‘Of a truth, sir, a man who knows his hope of finding means to escape before the 
sin and grieves for it in his heart hath in Duke’s Commissaries came with the Guard, 
God’s eyes no longer any sin. So is it sweetly he murmured wonderingly, ‘Do you then desire 
taught in the most Holy Scriptures. Therefore to live?’ and rose, and led Antonio where the 
take Comfort; for your friend will forgive even coffin stood upright against the wall as Antonio 
as the gentle lady who loved you forgave ; and had seen it; but it was now moved a little to 

Christ has no less forgiveness than they.’ one side, and there was a narrow opening, 

‘I know not,’ said the hermit, groaning through which the Count had much ado to pass ; 
heavily. ‘I question the dead who lie here and in his struggles he upset the coffin, and 
concerning these things, but they may not tell it fell with a great crash ; whereat all who were 
meA outside the vault fled suddenly to a distance of 

‘ Indeed, poor man, they can tell nothing,’ a hundred yards or more in panic, expecting 
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now to see the door of the vault open and the 
dead walk forth : nor could they be persuaded 
to come nearer again. But Antonio, with a 
great effort, made his way through the opening, 
and followed the hermit along a narrow rough- 
hewn way, Antonio’s shoulders grazing the 
rock on either side as he went ; and having 
pursued this way for fifteen or twenty paces, 
they turned to the right sharply, and went 
on another ten paces, and, having passed through 
another narrow opening, were in the cave ; 
and the river glistened before their eyes, for 
it was now dawn. And the hermit, perceiving 
that it was dawn, and fearing to see the sun, 
turned to flee back to the vault ; but Antonio, 
being full of pity for him, detained him, and 
besought him to abandon his manner of life, 
assuring him that by now his sin was certainly 
purged : and when the hermit would not listen, 
Antonio followed him back to the opening 
that led into the vault, and, forgetting his 
own peril, reasoned with him for the space of 
an hour or more, but could not prevail. Bo 
at last he bade him farewell very sorrowfully, 
telling him that God had made him that day 
the instrument of saving a man’s life, which 
should be to him a sign of favour and forgive- 
ness ; but the hermit shook his head and passed 
into the vault, and Antonio heard him again 
talking to the dead Pesehetti, and answering 
questions that his own disordered brain in- 
vented. 


dropped like his nether jaw, long after the 
rest of the congregation have resumed their 
seats, until some neighbour prods him with a 
hymn hook in the back, and rescues him from 
Sleep’s insidious toils. Does the imp perceive 
a Deacon, the ‘ properest 3 man in all the 
assembly, preparing to give edified and edifying 
attention to an impassioned and lengthened 
address, on a summer evening 1 ? — straightway he 
marks him for his own, and, presto! the Deacon 
is fast asleep, and resting a warm and confiding 
cranium against the newly varnished dado at 
his hack. He will not, when he wakes, like 


little display of emotion as convenient, and with 
a slight but perfectly audible rending sound, 
he will leave the warm precincts, and— a lock 
of liis hair on the dado. 

Like the simulator that he is, Sleep plays 
many parts, tragic as well as comic. Here, he 
will break off, by his inopportune importunity, 
a marriage ; there, by an unlucky lapse, he will 
rob a legatee of his expected bequest. In the 
first instance, the would-be bridegroom was a 
highly respectable and respected middle-aged 
lawyer. He was about to bear the yoke in 
company with a lady hardly less respectable, 
learned, and middle-aged than himself. In 
common with Shelley’s sister-in-law, the bride- 
expectant delighted in nothing so much as in 
reading aloud. The lawyer, unlike Carlyle, did 
not ‘hate’ being read aloud to; if he did not 
exactly hanker after it, he bore it, provisionally, 
with philosophy. One day, when the reading 
had been particularly controversial and long- 
winded, he had listened and made the required 
tokens of assent, or dissent, so punctually, that 
the lady, warming to her ivork, continued her 
periods— to which there seemed no period— 
with ever-increasing emphasis and enjoyment, 
until she was suddenly startled almost out of 
her chair by her admirer crying with a loud 
voice, ‘Check !’ What should this mean? Noth- 
ing more or less than that the word -wearied one 
— an ardent chess-player— enticed by Sleep, was 
playing over again the game he had won the 
previous night from his favourite adversary, 
the rector. His guilt was too audible to be 
denied. No allowance was made for Sleep’s 
treachery. That day, she read no more. 

| In the second instance to which reference 
i has been made, the legatee-expectant had less 
excuse for yielding to Sleep’s blandishments. 
He was engaged on what the lawyer only 
dreamed of — playing chess, and with his pre- 
sumptive patron. He was young; he was far 
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Few of man’s blessings have on the whole 
received worthier acknowledgment than Sleep. 
It wraps a man round like a garment, as Sancho 
Panza says, be that man monarch or mendicant. 
Deservedly beloved from Pole to Pole, Sleep is 
yet in certain of his aspects a very Robin Good- 
fellow, a tricksy sprite, full of pranks and 
caprices. Where his presence is a matter of 
indifference, or where he is not wanted — where 
a suspicion of his presence is objectionable or 
insulting — where he is a burden and a disgrace, 
there Sleep drops and clings like a bur. Where 
he is longed for, prayed for, wooed — where, 
like a thrifty housewife, he might advanta- 
geously be employed knitting up ‘the ravelled 
sleeve,’ there, like the statue of Brutus, he is 
conspicuous by his absence. He is no mere 
domestic drudge, hired to make himself useful. 
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bv a stern inquiry if he were dreaming, he 
confessed his delinquency, lost his head, and 
won the game — a concatenation that cost him 
his patron’s favour for ever. 

Beside such Puck-like performances, Sleep 
has been credited time and again with sending 
warnings, cautions, revelations of the where- 
abouts of missing documents and valuable deeds, 
and even with giving a clew that has led to the 
detection of a murderer. The legend of the 
Red Barn retained its place until quite recently 
as a well-authenticated instance of discovery 
through information nocturnally received. Now, 
it is alleged that the dreams of Maria Martin’s 
mother rose exactly in proportion as the sub- 
sidies from the murderer sank. 

However that may be, certain it is that the 
mark is oftener hit by mortals, when under 
the dominion of Sleep, than the captious aver- 
age-monger is willing to admit. A well-known 
accountant recently, when wearied almost out 
of his wits by an error which had crept into 
some banking books he was overhauling, and 
which a three days’ search had failed to bring 
to light, was mysteriously enlightened in sleep. 
He dreamt that the books were all spread out 
before him, and that a finger pointed out to 
him the leaf, column, and exact spot in the 
column where the mistake arose. Immediately 
on waking, he hastened to test the information 
so received, and found it to be correct in every 
particular. That, during his researches, his 
brain had received and stowed away the infor- 
mation it had received until a more convenient 
season arrived to reveal it, is just one of those 
cerebral movements of which science has yet to 
unravel the windings. 

Few things are related with more gusto, and, 
we may add, received with more deserved dis- 
gust, than dreams. The hero is so obviously 
his own compiler, editor, and publisher all in 
one, that his hearers may be pardoned if their 
attitude is too often like that of Joseph’s 
brethren, one of jealous impatience. The ques- 
tion asked by the maid in High Life Below Stairs 
as to who wrote— or c Who writ Shickspur V as 
she puts it — lias sometimes been answered — 
‘Bacon.’ Yet he who could so calmly and con- 
fidently say, ‘Mine eyes begin -to discharge 
their watch— and I shall presently he as happy 
for a few hours as I had died the first hour 
I was horn,’ was no dreamer, was no ‘ such 
stuff as dreams are made of,’ and could no 
more have written Clarence’s awful dream than 
he could have dreamt it. 

Bleep being of so tantalising and capricious 
a nature, it might be supposed that among the 
many inventions sought out of men, means 
would be. found to control, and, if need be, 
coerce so intractable an attendant. It has been 
even so. All the drowsy syrups of the East 
have been pressed into man’s service, that, with 
their aid, he may command Sleep. And when 
i we have an enemy, some fell disease to battle 
with, who shall be blamed for calling in the 
help of these powerful auxiliaries? Yet does 
the old proverb, that ‘ One volunteer is worth 
two pressed men,’ still hold good. When Sleep 
visits us of his own accord, though he may 
arrive late and depart early, he bestows bene- 
fits too often withheld from those to whom he 


comes upon compulsion. If forced into service 
in time of peace — that is, when not required to 
fight absolute disease — he conies, it is true, 
overpowered by narcotics, he lies bound and 
pinioned like a slave, but only for a time. 
From the first moment of his capture he medi- 
tates escape, flight, revenge. Then may the 
mercenary auxiliaries he doubled and trebled 
in vain ; all the opiates in the world will bring 
not Sleep, but his brother, Death. 

So paradoxical a blessing is Sleep, that he 
not only makes liis votaries oblivious of. every 
other blessing, but also unconscious of his own 
visits, until they are past. His approach is 
felt, his departure mourned, his presence un- 
known. He binds capriciously certain of our 
faculties, leaving the others free to make either 
a heaven out of a hell of carldng cares, or a 
hell of heavenly happiness. So that the para- 
dox that there is nothing either good or bad 
but thinking makes it so, is, as regards Sleep, 
a truism. Friendly where treated as a friend, 
his revenge for ill entertainment, for thwarting 
neglect, if slow, is sure. Youth flouts him for 
the sake of pleasure, to toss, later on, on a 
sleepless couch. The student baffles him for 
the sake of acquiring knowledge, and in long 
periods of insomnia has leisure to count his 
gains. The tie between man and Sleep is so 
strongly welded, that he who is divorced from 
Sleep will either die or become a madman. 

Since, then, his presence means health, his 
absence, misery — since he possesses the power 
of renewing our spirits beyond books, music, 
wine, or play — since, with parental tender- 
ness, he soothes us from infancy to extremest 
age, and never leaves us but with life — for 
such a guest, should not the guest-chamber be 
made ready? And while waiting silently for 
his approach, in the hour of quiet meditation 
that precedes his coming, while we review the 
day’s deeds, repent its errors, feel grateful, it 
may he, for its joys, or submissive, perhaps, to 
its sorrows, as our hearts yearn in remembrance, 
or exult in anticipation, behold ! our friend has 
arrived — he is softly closing our eyes, relaxing 
our limbs, bending our will, lighting up our 
fancy, juggling with our judgment, and leading 
us away, willing captives, to his realm of 
Dreamland. 


THE ANGEL OF THE FOUR CORNERS.* 

III.— BETWEEN THE FIRES. 

An hour went by. Meanwhile, Marie was 
gay ; but Medallion noticed that her hand was 
now hot, now cold, as they swung through the 
changes, and that her eyes had a hard kind of 
brilliance. He guessed that she and Monsieur 
Camille had some little comedy or tragedy 
between them, but it was not given him to 
read the heart of the romance. He would not 
try to probe the thing ; he merely watched and 
waited. He had known Marie since she was 
only big enough to lean her chin on his knee ; 
and many a time since she had grown up, he 
and old Garon the avocat had talk " 1 1 --~ 
and wondered what her life would 
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-she reached out her hand 


heard from her since he came, and it thrilled 
him. It was three years since he had heard a 
voice with that sound in it— life was grave, 
and far from sentimental, in the Seminary. 
His youth— the old Adam— came to swelling 
life in him. He put it all in the words : ‘ I 
wouldn’t have asked you if you loved me yet, 
Marie, unless I was sure you knew— that I 
loved you’— he drew his bow caressingly along 
the I) string, so that a sweet aching joy fulness 
seemed infused into the dance — ‘and that I've 
risked everything to come and tell you so.’ 

A low sound, half delight, half pain, camel 
from her. But she turned her head away. 
There was silence for a moment. 

‘Won’t you speak? What are you thinking? 
Don’t turn your head away/ he continued. 

Slowly her face came toward him, her eyes 
shining, her cheeks pale, her lips slow and 
moving gently, but the words dropping like 
metal. ‘You are true to nothing,’ she said; 
‘neither to the Church — nor to me.’ 

‘Marie, haven’t you any pity?’ He did not 
know what or how he was playing now. His 
fingers wandered ; the how came and went, but 
he was not thinking of the music. 

‘Why are you so selfish, then?’ she said. 
‘Why didn’t you leave me here alone? A 
woman is always at a man’s mercy !’ 

Something scorched him from head to foot. 
He now felt, as he had never felt before, what 
that incident three years ago meant, what this 
girl’s life had been since, what was the real 
nature of that renunciation. The eight-hand 
reel was near its end. He got to his feet in 
his excitement, played faster and faster, and 
then, with a call to the dancers and Medallion, 
brought the dance to a close. In the subse- 
quent jostling, as the revellers made their Way 
to another room for supper, he offered his arm 
to Marie, nodded as gaily as he could to the 
frequent ‘Merci, Merci, Monsieur l’ and they 


The room was empty, but it could not be 
so long, for sentimental groups would wander 
back from the supper room. 

. ^ . -t V--4 • Y t n r • ... 


As Alphonse disappeared, Camille said : ‘ Marie, 
I’m seeing things as I never saw them before. 

I want to talk with you alone, just ten minutes 
—that *s all I ask ; but alone, where no one can 
interrupt us.’ 

‘Would it be right?’ she asked. 

He could not tell whether she was ironical 
or not. ‘It shall be right,’ he said stoutly. 

‘You won’t mind if it’s cold?’ she ques- 
tioned. 

‘I won’t mind anything, if you’ll give me 
that ten minutes,’ he answered. ‘ But if it ’s 
going to be cold, wrap yourself up well.’ He 
took a man’s coat from the wall. 

‘Come,’ she said, and opened a narrow door 
that led into a little hall way. As she did so, 
he threw the coat over her shoulders. ‘Give 
me your hand,’ she added, and, taking it, led 
the way for half-a-dozen steps in the dark. 
Then she took a key from the wall and turned 
it in a lock, which clicked back rustily. ‘It’s 
my brother Philippe’s room,’ she said, as she 
stepped inside, he following. 

The moonlight on the frosted pane gave a 
ghostly kind of light to the chamber. Marie 
felt along the wall for a match-box. ‘Oh, 
there’s not a match here,’ she added. 

‘Feel in that overcoat pocket,’ he suggested. 
‘Its owner is a smoker — smell it.’ 

She did so, and drew out a handful. He 
took one and scratched it on the wall. Neither 
of them knew it, but it was Alphonse’s coat. 
Camille lit a half -burnt candle that stood on 
a chest of drawers, and then turned to Marie. 

‘ We have never used the room since Philippe 
died,’ she said. 

‘I did not know,’ he rejoined gently. 
‘Philippe had been to Montreal,’ she said. 
‘There he’d fallen in with a girl’ — her voice 
faltered— ‘an actress. He came back to see us, 
and mother begged him not to go to Montreal 
tie words. Marie/ however, guessed what was again ; for we knew — a priest had written to 
meant. us about the girl. One day he got a paper. 

Presently Alphonse with disjointed glances He opened it at dinner. He saw something, 
came and said to her ; ‘Have supper with me, gave a cry, and fell against the table. “Elle 
Ma’m’selle ?’ He turned his shoulder on est morted Elle est morte !” he cried; and 
Camille. ^ . that’s all he said, clay after day, till lie died. 

‘Mam did not hesitate. ‘Not now, Alphonse ; A man had shot the girl because she loved 
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Philippe. It seemed to Philippe that he him- 
self had killed her, that if he had been with 
her, it wouldn’t have happened. Since then, 
the room has been as it was the day he 
died.’ 


The French Revolution gave us a saying 
which has become a proverb. Marmontel was 
one day regretting the excesses of the Revolu- 
tion, when Chamfort, .the French satirist, asked 
him, 4 Do yoii think that Revolutions are made 
with rose-water?’ Another phr 


which owed 

its birth to the Revolution, "and which will be 
inseparable from it, was that of Madame Roland. 
As she was being led to execution, she passed 
a statue of Liberty, erected by the Revolution- 
ists. Looking at it intently, she exclaimed, ‘O 
Liberty ! how many crimes are committed in 
thy name !’ 

At the battle of Fontenoy occurred a well- 
known instance of politeness on the part of the 
English and Erench Guards, which, it is almost 
could only have , happened in 
The two battalions of 
join in conflict, 
vhen the English commander advanced, and, 
aluting the French " ’ 

Gentlemen of the French Guards, fire!’ The 

politeness, 
‘ Ter you, 
•e first !’ 
think- 
with 


HISTORICAL PHRASES. 

We have preserved to us many historical say- 
ings of famous or well-known personages, uttered 
in times of action or on some important occa- 
sion. Most of these serve as landmarks of 
history ; some have passed into proverbs ; while 
others have supplied us with convenient phrases, 
used without regard to their original motive. 
Of these last, we have an example from ancient 
history. Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, after a long 
and obstinately contested engagement, defeated 
the Romans in the battle of Heraclea. As he 
viewed the battle-field, where a large number 
of his best officers and men had fallen, he 
exclaimed, ‘Another such victory, and we are 
undone !’ — a sentiment which has been echoed j 
more than once in modern wars. 

There is another well-known saying of Caesar 
Augustus, equally applicable to modern times. 
Hermann, or Arminius, a German chief high 
in favour with the Romans, became disgusted 
with the oppression exercised by Quintilius 
Varus, the Roman Governor. He induced Varus 
to advance his army beyond the Rhine, where 
he suffered a disastrous defeat near Lippe, 
three legions, with all the auxiliaries, being cut 
off. Augustus, when he heard of it, was over- 
whelmed with grief, and exclaimed, 4 Varus! 
Varus ! give me back my legions ! ’ 

One of the most famous historical mots is 
that attributed to Louis XIV. when seventeen 
years of age. The President of the Erench 
Parliament, speaking of the interests of the 
State, was interrupted by the king with, 4 L’Etat, 
c’est moil’ Another version of the saying is, 
that Louis interrupted a judge who used the 
expression, 4 The king and the State,’ by saying, 

4 1 am the State!’ No authentic record of the 
saying exists, and it is discredited by modern 
Erench historians, being regarded as merely 
symbolical of the king’s policy— that of absolute 
monarchy. 

A remarkable utterance was that of the 
notorious Madame de Pompadour, the mistress 
of Louis XV. One day, as La Tour was 
engaged in painting the lady’s portrait, Louis 
entered the room in a state of great dejec- 
tion. He had just received news of the battle 
of Rossbach, in which Frederick the Great 


needless to say, 
those ceremonious times, 
opposing Guards were about to j' 


commander, exclaimed, 


Erench officer, not to be outdone 
returned the salute, and replied, 
gentlemen ; the French Guards never fir 
Upon which the English gentlemen, 

fired. 

nine hundred of 
Somewhat 


ing further ceremony needless, 
such effect as to put nearly 
the French gentlemen hors-de- combat 
costly politeness for them. 

he gave Lis celebrated order at Waterloo, 4 Up, 


Wellington did not stand on ceremony when 

V. * } 

Guards, and at ’em !’ This phrase has been 
the accepted form of the order, although the 
Duke afterwards said he did not remember 
using such words. The Guards were lying down 
beyond the crest of the hill, to escape the 
French fire ; and when the enemy was almost 
close upon them, Wellington said he very prob- 
ably gave some such order as, 4 Stand up, 
Guards!’ Re that as it may, 4 Up, Guards, 
and at ’em !’ has become a household word ; and 
so it will likely remain. 

Waterloo has given us other well-known 
phrases, although doubt lias been cast upon 
their authenticity ; but this is not to be 
wondered at, as in the heat and excitement of 
an action, exclamations, and even orders, might 
be imagined or misunderstood, as in the unfor- 
tunate charge of Balaklava. Wellington is said, 
late in the afternoon, while the fate of the 
day yet hung in the balance, to have pulled 
out his watch and muttered, 4 Bliicher or night.’ 
Similarly, Napoleon is said to have given aud- 
ible expression to his anxiety when he ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh that Grouchy or night were here !’ 


, Oh that Grouchy ^ 

At the close of the battle, when he saw that 
all was irretrievably lost, Napoleon is said to 
have exclaimed: ‘They are mingled together; 
all is lost for the present ; save himself who 
can !’ In the rout, after the battle, a battalion 
of the French Guards threw itself into square, 
sullenly determined not to flee. When sum- 
moned to surrender. General Cambronne, the 
commander, is said to have returned the 
famous reply, ‘The Guard dies, but never 
surrenders .!’ The battalion was cut to pieces, 
arrival at the and Cambronne made prisoner. He afterwards 
ttle, Caulaincourt denied having used the expression ; naturally, 
Except honour,’ having surrendered, he would not wish to claim 
the use of such a fine sentiment. A French. 
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Guardsman, who was also made prisoner, said 
He distinctly heard Cambronne use it twice. 
The phrase is now supposed to have been in- 
vented by Rougemont, a prolific French writer, 
in a description of the battle which he wrote 
for the Inclependant, two days afterwards. 

Nelson, as well as Wellington, has given us 
some historical phrases. Each of his three great 
battles has its own particular motto, insepar- 
ably connected with it. ‘Victory or West- 
minster Abbey ! J was his exclamation before the 
battle of the 'Nile. During the battle of Copen- 
hagen, three of the British line-of-battle ships 
became disabled, and Sir Hyde Parker, fearful 
for the issue, rendered doubly doubtful by the 
unexpected and desperate resistance of the 
Danes, made the signal to leave off action. 
Nelson, greatly excited, exclaimed, ‘Leave off 

action now ! me if I do. You know, Foley ’ 

— turning to his Captain— -‘I have only one 
eye, and have a right to be blind sometimes 
and clapping his telescope to his blind eye, he 
added, ‘I really do not see the signal.' Pres- 
ently he exclaimed, ‘Keep my signal for close 
action flying — nail mine to the mast.’ — Who 
does not know the immortal signal to the fleet 
on the eve of the battle of Trafalgar? ‘Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty.' 
According to the Dispatches anci Letters 9 this 
was not the original form of the message. 

‘ England confides that every man shall do his 
duty,’ was the signal intended by Nelson. His 
flag-officer, however, pointed out to him that 
‘confides' would require to be spelled out, not 
being in the vocabulary, and suggested ‘ expects/ 
which was. Nelson at once agreed to the 
change. 

We are indebted to Cromwell for one of the 
best known sayings in English history, that 
connected with the dissolution of the Long 
Parliament. On the fateful day, at the con- 
clusion of a long speech in which he (figu- 
ratively) blew up the Parliament, Cromwell 
called in twenty or thirty musketeers, and 
expelled the members. Turning to the table, 
his eye fell upon the symbol of the sover- 
eignty of Parliament, the Mace. Lifting it up, 
he said scornfully, ‘What shall we do with 
this bauble ? Take it away ! ’ He gave it to 
one of his officers, and what became of it is 
one of the mysteries of English history. 

Equally well known is Cromwell’s advice to 
his troops as they were about to cross a river 
to engage the enemy. Having made a speech, 
as was his custom on such occasions, he finished 
up with, ‘ Put your trust in God, but be sure 
to see that ^our powder is dry.’ There is 
surely something truly Cromwellian in such a 
happy combination of piety and practical 
advice. 

A fit companion to the above is the prayer 
of Leopold, Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, the ‘Old 
Dessauer, 5 a General under Prince Eugene and 
Frederick the Great. Before an engagement, he 
would reverently take off his hat and pray, 
‘Oh God, assist our side: at least, avoid assist- 
ing^ the enemy, and leave the result to me.’ 

. Frederick the Great was the author of many 
sayings. One of his briefest and most forcible 
was when he shouted* to his wavering troops at 
Kolin, ‘Dogs! would ye live for 


ever?’ An address not quite calculated, one 
would think, to inspire his troops with fresh 
courage. Carlyle, the iconoclast of good sayings, 
does not believe in this tradition. 

Among less known sayings is one of Charles 
XII. of Sweden, ‘The 'Madman of the North.’ 
During one of his quixotic wars, in which he 
had been a long time absent from Sweden, an 
urgent and earnest message came to Mm from 
the land he was supposed to rule over, asking 
him to come back and govern bis country. 
But all the satisfaction his anxious subjects got 
was, ‘I’ll send one of my boots to govern 
them !’ It was Oxenstierna, the Chancellor of 
Gustavus Adolphus, who said to his son: ‘You 
know not, my son, with how little wisdom the 
world is governed.’ 

The proverbial ‘ Non possumus ’ of tlie papacy 
was originally the reply, quoted from Acts, iv, 
20, of Pope Clement to the demand of Henry 
VIII. in the divorce controversy. 

That sapient monarch, James I. — ‘the wisest 
fool in Christendom’— had many wise and 
witty sayings, although none of them has 
gained much historical celebrity. Perhaps one 
of the most characteristic of those attributed 
to him illustrates the grievous troubles and 
annoyances to which the Commons subjected k 
him. One day bis horse was very unruly, and 
the monarch’s wrath at last found vent in the 
tirade, ‘The deil i’ my said, sirrah, an ye be 
not quiet, I ’ll send you to the five hundred 
kings in the House of Commons: they’ll 
quickly tame ye ! ’ 

Sir Robert Walpole vehemently opposed the 
Spanish War in 1739. When he heard the 
London bells ring upon the declaration of war, 
lie remarked, ‘ They may ring their bells now ; 
before long, they will be wringing their hands.’ 
Not strictly accurate, as it turned out ; but an 
indifferent prophecy may perhaps be pardoned 
for the sake of a good pun. 

There are not many who do not know the 
story of Sir Isaac Newton and his dog Diamond. 
The dog, in frolicking about, upset a lighted 
taper upon some papers, setting fire to them, 
and destroying the labour of years. ‘Oh Dia- 
mond, Diamond ! little do you know the mis- 
chief you have done me ! ’ was the philosopher’s 
only comment. Sir David Brewster denies this 
story, and says that Newton never had any 
connection with dogs or cats. 

One of the briefest of despatches was that 
of Sir Charles Napier announcing the victory of 
Hyderabad in 1843, after he had entered upon 
the war without official sanction. ‘Peccavi’ (I 
have Scinde). 

‘ It is magnificent, but it is not war,’ was the 
exclamation of General Bosquet, one of the 
French Generals of division, on witnessing the 
immortal charge of the Light Brigade at Bala- 
klava. The remark will be for ever associated 
with the brilliant but disastrous charge. 

Scottish history affords us a few well-known 
phrases. Just before Robert the Bruce began 
Ids memorable struggle for Scottish independence, 
he was one day in conference with John Comyn, 
a claimant for the Scottish Crown. He accused 
Comyn of betraying his designs to Edward. 

‘ You lie V said Comyn. Bruce, enraged, drew 
his dagger and stabbed him; but, shocked at 
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what he had done, he rushed out of the church it was Bismarck who made it a historical phrase 
where they were and cried, ‘I doubt I have for what he regarded as the sole cure for Ger- 
slain the Red Comyn!’ — ‘You doubt?’ said many’s political troubles. 

Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, one of his followers, In conclusion, a famous reply of Plato’s may 

4 I mak siccar ! ’ (I make sure) ; and running in, be given. When asked if any saying of his 
finished the deed. The Kirkpatricks have from would be recorded, he replied, ‘Wait until we 
that day adopted the words as their motto. become famous, and then there will be many.’ 

4 Oli for an hour of Dundee ! * was the cry of Although true in the main, it is not always 
Gordon of Glenbucket at the battle of Sheriff- the person who utters it that makes a phrase 
muir when the Jacobites were hard pressed by famous, but sometimes the occasion which calls 
the royalist forces. This wish has been echoed, it forth. 

with the difference of another name for that of 

the redoubtable Viscount, in many a battle since. 

During the war of Dutch independence, under OLD BEN’S BARGAIN, 

the leadership of William, Prince of Orange, . _ . . . .... 

the Duke of Buckingham, who thought that the ^he sun set > leaving a bright, luminous 

United Provinces were doomed to inevitable yellow behind it ; opposite, in the pale, frosty 
destruction, asked William whether he did not blue, hung the clear silver moon, nearly at the 
see that the Commonwealth was ruined. 4 There full. The light of the dying sunset and rising 
is one certain means,’ answered the Prince, ‘by inoon blended, and the whole landscape was 
which I can be sure never to see the ruin of 8teeped in a faint me llow light. There was 

my country — 1 will die m the last ditch ! ’ , . A i A 

’•pv • .1 ■» i ,-i c p-) "XT’ x. £ p , • not a shadow anywhere , the pure sott glow 

During the battle of Buena Vista, fought m x . ri r , » b L 

the war Ween the United States and Mexico, was over everything alike-purple of wet 
the United States infantry were at one time plough-lands, brownish yellow of stubble-fields, 
overwhelmed by numbers of the enemy. At the P a ^ e green of young wheat, faint purple and 
critical moment, Captain (afterwards General) gray of distant downs. The thick branches of 
Bragg’s artillery was ordered up to its support, the hawthorn in the hedge were outlined clear 
and one discharge of grape made the Mexicans and sharp against the yellow glow in the west, 
waver. General Taylor, seeing this, shouted, »phe wind had gone down, and not a twig was 
4 A little more grape. Captain Bragg! The s ft rr i n g. A little bird was rustling in the 
Mexicans got it to such purpose that they fled , a n „ A ■ „ +1 ° n r 

in disorder 8 It was on his being renominated to h . ec ¥ : and m , tlie , dlstance > a « irush "f 

the presidency during the civil war that Lincoln s ' a 8 m S clear and soft Two or three rooks 

quoted, from a Dutch fanner he said, the un- floated slowly overhead. 

forgetable saying that it is not best to swap The long, dusty, white road seemed deserted 

horses in crossing a stream. 4 Stonewall ’ Jack- for the time being, but after a while there 
son received his sobriquet from General Bernard was a shuffling sound in the distance, and a 
Bee’s exclamation during the battle of Bull Run, man appeared driving two cows. He was a 
4 See, there is Jackson standing like a stone thin, wiry man, with a wooden leg. 

wa Il ; Jr ^ 011 Virginians. Everything about him expressed determination, 

The Emperor Nicholas was the author of one , J & , 1 ’ 

of the most notorious phrases-perhaps the most fro “ hl ® ^l-gray eyes which looked out 
notorious, in a political sense — which the nine- steadily from, under his heavy, grizzled eye- 
teentli century has heard. In the beginning of brows, to his square chin that stuck out 
1853 he had several conversations with the aggressively with an air of contradicting his 
English ambassador, Sir E. H. Seymour, in thick, strong-bridged, rather overhanging nose, 
regard to the then probable dissolution of the Even his wooijen leg seemed to emphasise 
Turkish Empire. In one of these he said, 4 We hj s resolution— it went down with such a 
haveonour hands a sickman.a verysickman. firm Suddenly, down from a cross-road; 

It will be a great misfortune it he should slip U'*,* n lr 

from , ls fe h«fn TO the. i,« came Mf-a-dozen young cattle at a qmelc : 


OLD BEN’S BARGAIN. 
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,_ t :- glad to get home again, 7 
with a backward glance at the 

What be luck fur the fox, be loss fur 
the hounds !’ replied Ben sententiously. 

Ben’s cottage, which was about a mile away, 
was a double one, his side beidg the nearest 
rate. The other side had an almost 
deserted appearance ; there were no curtains in 
1 And there’s others as thinks they be the window, only a pot or two of pinched- j 
to make their fortunes if they gets a looking flowers. A _ great contrast to the win* 
o’ old cows only fitten to goo to kennel,’ dow next door, with . its _ cosy curtains, and 
said the other to his side of the hedge. brilliant flowers m their bright red pots. 

They walked on in silence again for a space, 4 How late you be, Ben . said his wile, 
though both seemed to bristle with wrath. hurrying to fctm door as she heard the tap ot 

4 Some folks may liev only one arm, but his wooden leg m the path. I didnt nice to 
they ’ve Angers enough on it to put into other begin without you ; but I be clym iur a cup o 
people’s pockets and pick ’em of their # honest tea ; the dust gets down your throat so when you 
rights,’ said the little man, resuming his con.- he cleanin’ up.’ ' •• • . 

versation with the hedge. £ I doubts if there he ever muclp dust in your 

1 And if others only hev one leg, their house to get down your throat, missis . replied 
’ooden uns can carry ’em along fast enough if Ben ; whereupon Mrs Creeth flung her head 
they thinks they can get anything by it,’ replied back and laughed triumphantly ; then stopped 
the other to his side. It was noticeable that abruptly to call out: ‘ Don’t you come m over 
his remarks were always a weak echo of the my clean floor wi’ all that dust on ye . 

0 t] ler> Ben meekly took the broom' and brushed 

4 1 may hev only one leg, hut I lost it himself, then followed her into the room, and 
honest, as you med say. Now, if I’d lost it seated himself at the table, his rough face 
fur gwine fur a shillen a day and cut ten off beaming as he looked across at her. 
other people’s, I’d say it sarved me jolly well ‘Seed anybody you know? 5 she inquired, 
right! Fur a shillen a day! 5 ‘Yes; I seed a good few. Market was on- 

Henry Legge, as the stout man was called, common full,’ he answered. ‘I seed that old 
could think of no retort to this ; he took off his rascal, Harry Legge, too, and he chicked me 
hat, and. pushed up his stiff gray hair angrily ; that there, that if he haedn’t bin such a 

whereupon the little man changed his tactics. antient old man, I ’d 5 a up’d wi my stick and 

4 1 have a-heerd say as there be some as brags bet mi on the yead !’ 
as they’ve a lost their arms in a battle, when ‘Old, indeed!’ said Mrs Creeth. ‘He be a 
’fcwas only they fell under a cart when they good ten year younger nor you he!’ 
was tight! Hee, hee, hee 1* ‘No; he bain’fc ; not more nor nine yearj 

This was too much for Henry; he turned and I be twice the man he be, wi’ his apple- 
round, dropping all pretence. ‘That be a lie, plecfcic complexion and his husky voice, like a 
Benjamin Creeth, and you know it be !’ sheep wi’ the dust down’s throat !— 1 There he 

Benjamin Creeth gave an affected start, and goos now !’ he broke off excitedly, rising up 
looked innocently at him. ‘Lor! I didn’t know and resting his fists on the table, to lean over 
as any one was there, I did hear a noise like, and watch a figure that passed the window, 
but I tho’t ’fcwas the cow hlaren.’ ‘Drat im! The sight o| un spiles my vittals ! ’ 

Henry’s large red face turned purple. ‘ You he continued, craning his neck, 

one-legged old rascal!’ he .exclaimed furi- ‘What d’ye look at him fur, then?’ 
ously. ‘I can’t help seein’ un,’ said Ben, sinking 

‘Sure, yes! I hev only one leg; hut fur all back into his chair. ‘What call had he to 
that, there be a Legge too many in the world,’ come and bide next door to me, I should like 
said Benjamin, chuckling at his own bad to know ? I can’t do nothen wi’oufc him folleren 
joke. me. Coz I drives cattle, he takes and does it 

‘Ah ! And there ’s a Legge as ’ll kick you, if too. Coz I lives here. 


were not so sure of this sometimes, when they ‘They be proper 
met them driving fierce bulls in narrow lanes, said the man, 

Each regarded the other as defrauding him of cows, 
his rightful dues, and they hated one another ‘ Ah ! 
with a deadly hate in consequence. 

,c How set up some folks he, for sure, if they 
gets a few mis’able young calves to drive !’ 
said the little man suddenly, apparently address- ] to the^ gs 
ing the hedge. 

‘Ah ' ’ 
gwine 
couple 


looking flowers. 


he comes next door. 

you gets chicking me !’ retorted Henry passion- Why, I can’t even hev one leg wi’out him havin 
afcely. one arm. — What be laughin’ at?’ 

At this moment, any one who did not know ‘ I can’t help laughin’,’ said Mrs Creeth with 
the two old men, might have feared, from their an irrepressible chuckle, ‘you be so foolish! 
expressions, that they were coming to blows ; You knows as well as I do, there warn’fc no 
but just then the road branched off, and they other cottage when he come here; and what 
went away quite peacefully on their different were he to do wi’ only one arm, if he didn’t 
routes. drive V 

Boon after, the cows made a rush in at an ‘ There be lots o’ things,’ began Ben argu- 
open gate. At the sound of their hoofs, a man menfcatively. 

came out of the cow-house and opened the ‘Well, never mind if there be.— Did yon 

door to let them in. As each one went into see anybody else in town V said Mrs Creeth, 
her own stall, he addressed Ben : ‘ They didn’t diverting the conversation into more peaceful 
goo off, then 1 Wull, I sort o’ tho’t they channels. 

wouldn’t.’ After tea, Ben came to the door and stood 

‘No. Market was vurry full I dunno when there smoking his pipe. Henry Legge passed 
I ’ye seed it so full. 5 several times, fetching water from the well. 
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He was house-cleaning — that is to say, he had Hoist’s bull, they says, there’ll he a regular 

cleared all his furniture out into the garden, to-do getting nil off.’ 

and was dashing buckets of water over the ‘Ah 1 well, take care o’ yer toes, Harry, when 
stone floor of his room. Ben, watching the you gets anearst un !’ 

water running in a little rill down the red- ‘ Ah ! I ’ll look pretty lively, I ’ll warrant. I 
brick gutter in front of the cottages, was hev ’a bin tossed once, hut that was a good 
struck with a bright idea. ‘ Look here ! ’ he many year ago now. I ’lows I wouldn’t come 
said, bursting out of the door. ‘ This half o’ down so light now ! ’ 

the gutter be mine ; your side only comes to ‘They says as you should take the bull by 

here’ — marking a line with his stick from the the horns.’ 

middle of the cottage. ‘You must make it ‘ Ah 1 and they must be pretty near simpletons 

run off your side ! ’ to say it too,’ replied Henry contemptuously. ‘If 

Henry made no reply; he fetched some anybody wants a lark’s journey free o’ cost, they ’d 
bricks, with which he made a little barricade better just try it, that’s all I’ve got to say.’ 
across the gutter. Then he slowly mopped ‘Wull, then, that’s what they says. I don’t 

up the water and wrung the mop over the answer fur the sense on it,’ said the shepherd, 

garden. departing. 

‘Get along with your foolishness, do !’ said 

Mrs Creeth, coming out and addressing them A high east wind was blowing in great 

Loth. ‘ I han’t no patience wi 5 you, alius getting clouds of dust from the road across the garden, 
aggryvating each other. — And you be the wust and showering the apple petals away to the 
o’ the two, I will say that fur ye,’ she added blue sky like flights of white butterflies — 
to her husband; ‘you’ve alius begun it.’ one morning about two months later there 

‘Martha Creeth,’ said her husband solemnly, was snow round the cottages again — snow of 
following her indoors, ‘I says, and I’ve said apple-bloom. Mrs Creeth’s cottage was half- 
afore, as an ’oman as goos agen her husband, smothered in it; a tomtit was flying about in 
and tries to bring him down afore strangers, it, pecking out the roller caterpillars, stopping 
be about as bright as anybody ’ud be as climbed every now and then to give his quick note, 
up on a high bough and then set to work to like the sharp ringing of a little bell, which 
saw it off. They’d be bound to come down changed to a harsh note of warning as Mrs 
together S’ Creeth came out of her door and entered the 

Mrs Creeth gave her good-humoured little next one. She went up-stairs, and presently 

chuckle. ‘Well, I ’lows mine he but a crooked her cheerful tones were heard alternating with 
bough!’ said she. a husky querulous voice. Presently she came 

Next morning, being Sunday, Ben was leaning down-stairs again and moved round the room, 
over the pigsty watching his pig. A field or two which had an unusual look of tidiness, dusting 

off was a flock of sheep, and the shepherd coming a table or cliair here and there with her apron, 

up presently, joined Ben. He, too, folded his Her husband came by and stopped at the door, 
arms on the rail of the pigsty, and became lost ‘ Don’t it look nice, Ben ? 7 said she, looking 
in contemplation of the pig. ‘Dry weather we up. ‘I alius did think I’d like to hae a hand 
be havin’,’ he remarked after a time. in cleanin’ it, fur he’ve got nice furniture. 7 

‘Sure, yes we be!’ replied Ben. ‘Good fur ‘How be he to-day V asked Ben. 

the sowin’,’ he continued : ‘ they says, “ A dry ‘ Oh 1 he be ter’ble low to-day, sayin’ as how 

Febooary and a wet March — one fur the corn, this yere illness ’ull eat up all his savins ; and 

and one fur the grass!’” when he do get better, he’ll hev no work to 

‘Yes, a fine pig,’ observed the shepherd after do, and ’ll have to goo to House.’ 
a pause. ‘Why’s that?’ asked Ben grumpily. 

‘Ah! I’ll warnt he do take kind to his ‘Why, he means fur sure as you ’ll liev got 

vittals,’ said Ben. all his custom by then.’ 

‘Sure, yes, ’tis a fine pig,’ repeated the ‘Ho!’ interjected Ben, with a very cross ex- 

shepherd. pression. 

‘All my missis’s pigs thrives,’ said Ben with ‘It do sim funny,’ continued Mrs Creeth, ‘to 
pride. think how you’ve a bin gwine on so many 

‘ Shouldn’t ’a tho’t it, to look at ye,’ came from year about that pore old man cornin’ and t&kin’ 
the distance, where Henry Legge was walking your work, as you said; and to think now as 
round his part of the garden, ostensibly looking if he’d never come, you’d a hev to. hev drove 
at his gooseberry bushes, but really listening to that bull yourself, and got knocked down and 
the conversation. injured yourself, ’stead o’ pore Harry, and 

Ben looked at the shepherd with an expres- killed belike ! It do sim funny for sure !— 

I sion of contemptuous pity, and tapped his head But there; I must goo and make him k some 
significantly ; which gesture being seen, as it broth ; he sims to fancy it, like.’ 
was ' ■ intended to be, by Henry, he asked Ben walked slowly away, looking frowningly 

angrily : * What be tappin yer head fur? To at the ground; then suddenly wheeled round 
see if ’tis holler ? I’ll warnt ’tis as holler as a and walked determinedly off to Henry Legge’s 
empty beer-barrel.’ door. He went straight up the stairs, and 

‘Wull, Harry, how be times wi’ you?’ in- rapped firmly at the door at the top. 
quired the shepherd hastily, wishing to cause ‘Come in,’ called Henry. He was sitting up 
a diversion. He moved up the path as he in bed with an astonished air, for he had 
. spoke. heard the tap of Ben’s leg on the stair. 

‘Oh, pretty fair,’ replied Henry; ‘but I’ve a ‘Wull, Harry, how be you to-day?’ asked 
|, middlin’ queer customer afore long. Farmer Ben awkwardly. 
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parish, be gwine to goo into parfcyn.ersh.ip 


spiled Henry, too much 


‘Nicely, thankye,’ re^ 
amazed to remember how he was. 

An uncomfortable pause ensued ; then Henry 
asked: ‘Wull ye take a chair r remembering his 
manners, as he afterwards said c fur, seeing him 
come in like that, I was all struck o’ a heap.’ 

< Thankye,’ replied Ben, sitting down, and 
turning his stick about in his hand. °Tes on- 
common hot fur this time o’ year, he observed. 
i Sure, yes, it he i’ replied Henry. 

Then there was another pause, which Ben 
broke abruptly : 4 My missis says as how you 
be frettin’, thinkin’ as I be gettin’ hold o’ your 
work. Now, look here, Henery Legge,’ he went 
on emphatically, bringing his stick down on 
the ground. 4 1 sticks to it (I alius has, and 
alius shall) as you’d no business to come here, 
where I’d bid so many year, affrontin’ me by 
takin’ my trade. What you o’fc to hev done ’ud 
’a bin to come to me and say: 44 Mr Creeth, 
owin’ to me heven lost my arm^ there bain’t 
a-many things I can turn to; so, if you’ve no 
objection, we’ll goo into party nership.” That’s 
what you o’t to hev done ; but then you 
didn’t. — ’Tis true, you and me’s haed words 
now and agen ; but if you thinks as I ’d take a 
penny as o’t to come to you, you he mistook— 
that’s all I’ve got to say! You be mistook. 
’Tis true, I’ve took your work sin’ you’ve bin 
led by ; but I ’ve put every ha’porth o’ it by: 


then we’ll say if anybody has anythin; 
agen it, they be to declare it, or be for < 
silent ; and then we ’ll sign our name* 
Ben hitched his chair nearer the bet 
excitement. 4 And I’ll tellee what ’ti 
better take a bwoy between us. Ther 
Hill’s bwoy, or my niece Em’ly’s Tc 
enclines to he, fur you o’t to stick by y 
folks ; and we can get him sixpence 
cheaper.’ 

4 Vuriy well,’ said Henry. He had 
placent expression on his face, as tho 
pleased at the turn affairs had taken. 

4 But look here, though ; stop a bit,’ £ 
4 1 wun’t do none o’ it, if you wun’t t 
there money ! ’ 

4 Yurry well, then,’ said Henry coi 

ing 1 !; 


AN OLD LOVE-SONG. 

Ask me no gay refrain of love and leisure ; 

I have no lilting lay of light success. 
Here to the night I sing in graver measure 
My peerless lady and my dear distress. 


Fairest is she — the very winds adore her, 
Whispering eloquent in sigh-soft speech 
How that they faint and fold their wings before her 
How like a star she shines beyond my reach. 


it,’ repeated 


Love her I must, not seeking her compassion, 

In no stray hope to mend my sweet mischance 
Love her alone, in tender, re v’rent fashion, 

And kiss her feet as queen of my romance. 


Proud to the world, to her I humbly render 
All knightly homage on my bended knee ; 
Proud but in this my absolute surrender 
For life or death to her sweet sov’reignty. 


Hem to command ; my true allegiance keeping 
Prompt to the doing of her light behest, 

As to the charge where battle’s storm is sweeping, 
Her colours plaited in my helmet’s crest. 


I will not breathe the name the gods have lent her — 
Call her my Lady of the Colden Heart — 

Nor point the bower that she alone may enter, 

The bright, chaste shrine wherein she reigns apart. 


Here ’neath the stars that claim her as their 
I sing my lady and my dear duress. 

Tell her, ye winds that kiss her shining pill 
The sad, sweet story of my faithfulness. 
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place for forty years, and had the most enthu- 
siastic faith in its possibilities. We need not 


ssibilities. 

quote his rhapsodies, which paint Newfoundland 
as a (rather chilly) Garden of Eden. Suffice it 


Exploits, the largest river in the island, is 
capable of maintaining a thriving population of 
over seventy thousand. Its present inhabitants 
are numbered by a few hundreds, and the 
population of the whole island is smaller than 
that of the city of Edinburgh. 

After Captain Whitbourne’s report, Lord Bal- 
timore made a fruitless attempt to settle the 
island. Then followed Lord Falkland. The 
emigrants he took out were chiefly Irish, and 
many more of that nation have since joined 
them. Yet in the year 1655 there were not 
more than two thousand Europeans living in 
the island, scattered in fifteen small settlements 
on the eastern coast. But every summer many 
thousands of fishermen plied their temporary 
labours on the shores. 

Selfishness and greed prevented the speedy 
permanent settlement of the island, and have 
always stood in the way of its development 
from a basis of sound prosperity. Merchants 
and ship-owners from the west of England 
wished to use it solely for their own benefit. 
The Star Chamber was brought to issue all 
sorts of oppressive edicts to hinder substantial 
and agricultural colonisation. For instance, 
masters of vessels were bound, under heavy 
| penalty, to bring back all persons who sailed 
out with them. No settlement was permitted 
within six miles of the shore. The veriest 
shanty within that limit was not to he per- 
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of such towns as party of trappers on Bed Indian Lake. 


sentenced by the Mayors 
Weymouth or Southampton. 

The same greedy monopolists, who (about 
1700) actually endeavoured to induce the British 
Government to forbid the landing of any woman 
in Newfoundland, and to adopt means to re- 3 
move any already there, also took every oppor- 

tunity to calumniate the resources of the island, T ,k _ ™ v , 

thereby giving the lie alike to the ancient placed in a coffin and left where it was thought 
mariner Whitbourne, and to the modern men her people would find it. Years after, the 
of science, yet creating a popular c prejudice, 3 traveller Cormack discovered it by the side of 
which exists to this very day. her murdered husband in the Indian burying- 

The next difficulty was the petty feud be- ground near the deserted settlement on Bed 
tween the Trench and English fishermen, whose Indian Lake. 

unneighbourly feelings were increased by the Yet again, in 1823 three Indian women 
war between France and England. The treaty were seized in their wigwam by a party from 
of Utrecht, however (1713), assured the island to Twillingate. They were a mother and two 
the British, and defined the rights of the French daughters. The mother and one daughter soon 
in a fashion which, while it secured a certain pined and died. The other endured her soli- 
amount of peace, certainly did not smooth away tude among aliens for . some years, and became 
all difficulties, nor invariably tend to island ‘useful as a housemaid. 3 She is described as 
prosperity. six feet high, of a fine presence and handsome 

Meanwhile, things had gone badly indeed features, and of a nature gentle, courteous, and 
with the aborigines of Newfoundland. Cabot’s affectionate. A pencil and a piece of paper 
advice to his captains concerning them and being given to her, she drew a deer perfectly 
other ‘natives of strange countries’ was ‘that with a few strokes, but began her sketch from 


Indian friend, 

her capture, were at once shot. £ 
brought to St John’s, named ‘A 
after the month of her capture, 
great kindness,’ and sent back ‘ 
But she had pined so terri 
died in the hands of her captors 
back to her (desolated) home. H 
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berries, raspberries, and gooseberries are fair, sunshine ! But even yet the island remains 
A farmer from Cape Breton settled near Deer but little known even to its own inhabitants. 
Lake reports great satisfaction with his land. A new arrival in St John’s, zealously making 
Clover and buckwheat grew luxuriantly, and inquiries with a view to the surroundings of 
the soil favoured the growth of flax. an appointment he had received near Notre 

It must always be borne in mind that there Dame Bay, wrote home: ‘Nobody here seems 
is great difference between the eastern and to know much about the other parts of the 
western shores of Newfoundland. On the island.’ It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
western shore fog is rarely seen, and the cli- severe crisis through which England’s oldest 
mate is an ‘ameliorated’ one. The southern colony is now passing may speedily give place 
shore suffers most from fog. There is least fog to a period of increased prosperity, developed 
in winter. Newfoundland is said to escape resources, and closer relations with the mother 
alike the fierce heats and the intense colds of country* 

Canada and some of the States. The inhabit- 

ants make no Arctic preparations for winter 

clothing, and open fireplaces suffice to warm the THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO.* 

h °The' interior of the island is clothed with CH ™ Y1 ‘ (tinned). 

magnificent forests of pine, spruce, birch, Thus it was full morning when Antonio 
juniper, larch, ^&c. The aspen, the poplar, and came again to the little cave by the river, 
the willow thrive. There are no cedars, beeches, aiK j bethought him what he should do for 
elms, or oaks ; and authority does not say ^. g own sa f e ty. And suddenly, looking across 

See them 117 P ^ tlio river, he beheld a gentleman whom he 

It appears that in the language of the abo- one bepardo,, a Commissary of the 

rigines the island was called Baccalaos, or ‘cod- Duke’s, and with him thirty of the Dukes 
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Rut the Count Antonio was not a man | 
whom his friends would abandon to death j 
unaided ; and while the Syndic was watching 
Antonio, the four young men who were with 
the Count made their escape from Cesare’s 
house ; and, having separated from one another, 
rode by four different ways towards the hills, 
using much wariness. Yet three of them were 
caught by the Duke’s company that watched 
in the plain, and, having been soundly flogged, 
were set to work as servants in the camp. But 
the fourth came safe to the hills, and found 
there Tommasino and Bena ; and Tommasino, 
hearing of Antonio’s state, started with Bena 
and eighteen more to rescue him or die with 
him. And they fell in with a scouting party 
of the Duke’s, and slew every man of them to 
the number of five, losing two of their own 
number ; but thus they escaped, there being 
none left to carry news to the camp ; and they 
rode furiously, and, by the time they came 
near Baratesta, they were not more than a 
mile behind Lepardo’s company. But Lepardo, 
when he had detached the six men to watch 
Antonio, rode on hastily to find the Syndic, 
and learn from him the meaning of what 
lie had seen ; and thus Tommasino, coming 
opposite to the month of the hermit’s cave, 
saw no more than six horses tethei*ed on the 
river bank, having the Duke’s escutcheon 
wrought on their saddle-cloths. Then he leaped 
down, and running to the edge of the bank, 
saw a man disappearing into the mouth of the 
cave, dripping wet ; and this man was the 
last of the six who had swum the river, 
and were now groping their way with great 
caution along the narrow track that the hermit 
had made. Now Tommasino understood no 
more than Lepardo that there was any opening 
from the cave to the vault, but he thought 
that the Duke’s men did not swim the river 
for their pleasure, and he bade Bena take 
five and watch what should happen, while he 
rode on with the rest. 

‘ If they come out again immediately,’ he 
said, ‘ you will have them at a disadvantage ; 
but if they do not come out, go in after them ; 
for I know not what they are # doing unless 
they are seeking my cousin or laying some trap 
for him.’ 

Then Tommasino rode after Lepardo ; and 
Bena, having given the Duke’s men but the 
briefest space in which to come out again from 
the cave, prepared to go after them. And the 
' Duke’s men were now much alarmed ; for the 
last man told them of the armed men on the 
bank opposite, and that they did not wear 
the Duke’s badge ; so the six retreated up the 
passage very silently, hut they could not find 
any opening, for it grew darker at every step, 
and they became much out of heart. Then 
Bena’s men crossed the river and entered the 
mouth of the cave after them. Thus there was 
Mr likelihood of good fighting both in the 
passage and by the gate of the vault. 

But the Count Antonio, not knowing that 
any of his band were near, had ceased to hope 
for his life, and he sat calm and ready, sword 
in hand, while the hermit withdrew to a corner 
of the vault, and crouched there muttering his 
mad answers and questions, and ever and again 


hailing some one of the dead Peschetti by name 
as though he saw him. Then suddenly a coffin 
fell with a loud crash from the top of the heap 
on to the floor; for the Duke’s men had found 
the opening and were pushing at it with hand 
and shoulder. Antonio sprang to his feet and 
left the gate and went and stood ready by the 
pile of coffins. But again on a sudden came 
a tumult from beyond the opening ; for Bena 
and his five also were now in the passage, and 
the foremost of them — who indeed was Bena 
himself— had come upon the hindmost of the 
Duke’s men, and the six, finding an enemy be- 
hind them, pushed yet more fiercely and stren- 
uously against the coffins. And no man in the 
passage saw any man, it being utterly dark ; 
and they could not use their swords for lack of 
space, but drew their daggers and thrust fiercely 
when they felt a man’s body near. So in the 
dark they pushed and wrestled and struggled 
and stabbed, and the sound of their turnult 
filled all the vault and spread beyond, being 
heard outside ; and many outside crossed them- 
selves for fear, saying, ‘ Hell is broke loose ! 
God save us ! ’ But at that moment came 
Lepardo and his company ; and he, having leaped 
from his horse and heard from the Syndic that 
Antonio was in very truth in the vault, drew 
his sword and came at the head of his men to 
the door ; and hearing the tumult from within, 
j he cried in scorn, ‘These are no ghosts!’ and 
himself with his boldest rushed at the door, 
and they laid hold on the handles of it ancl 
wrenched it open. But Antonio, perceiving 
that the door was wrenched open, and not yet 
understanding that any of his friends were near, 
suddenly flung himself prone on the floor by 
the wall of the vault, behind two of the coffins 
which the efforts of the Duke’s men had dis- 
lodged ; and there he lay hidden ; so that Le- 
pardo, when he rushed in, saw no man, for the 
corner where the hermit crouched was dark ; 
but the voice of the madman came, saying, 
‘Welcome ! Do you bring me another of the 
Peschetti? He is welcome !’ Then the Duke’s 
men, having pushed aside all the coffins save 
one, came tumbling and scrambling over into 
the vault, where they found Lepardo and his 
followers ; and hot on their heels came Bena and 
his five, so that the vault was full of men. And 
now from outside also came the clatter of hoofs 
and hoarse cries and the clash of steel ; for 
Tommasino had come, and had fallen with great 
fury on those of Lepardo’s men who were out- 
side and on the Syndic’s levies that watched 
from afar off. And fierce was the battle out- 
side ; vet it was fiercer inside, where men fought 
in a half-light, scarcely knowing with whom 
they fought, and tripping hither and thither 
over the coffins of the Peschetti that were 
strewn about the floor. 

Then the Count Antonio arose from where 
he lay and he cried aloud, ‘To me, to me ! To 
me, Antonio of Monte Velluto !’ and he rushed 
to the entrance of the vault. Bena, hailing the 
Count’s voice, and cutting down one who barred 
the way, ran to Antonio in great joy ‘ 1 

him alive and whole. Ancl A 
Lepardo, who stood hi 
greatly bewilder 
men where he 
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afternoon waned before they will not force it on you, sir. But this inucli 
encampment. Soon I must force on you — to. swear to abide iieie 
tlieir turn ; and a for half-an-hour, and during that time to send 
' ' ' . . *d, and make no sign to your- camp. 

To this the officer, having no choice between 
agreed; and Antonio, leaving 
him, rode forward softly ; and, riding softly, 
within lialf-a-mile of the Duke’s 
encampment. But at this moment the officer, 
seeing Antonio far away, broke his oath, and 

I Aly, 1 It is Antonio of Monte Vel- 

; 3 and set spurs to his horse. Then An- 
grew dark and he said, ‘Ride on 
■ou, to the hills, and leave me 


came in sight of the Duke’s 
then they were seen in . 

young officer of the G uard with three men j no wor 
came° pricking towards them to learn their 
business ; and Antonio hunched the Syndic’s | it and death, 
gown about his neck and pulled his cap down 
over his eyes, and thus received the officer. | he passed 
And the officer was deluded, and did not know 
him, hut said, ‘Is there news, Syndic? 5 

4 Yes, there is news,’ said Antonio. ‘The shouted loudly 
hermit of the vault of the Beschetti is dead at luto 
Baratesfca.’ 

4 1 know naught of him,’ said the officer. 

By this time Antonio’s men had all crowded | here.’ 
round the officer and his companions, hemming 
them in on every side ; and those that watched 
from the Duke’s camp saw the merchants and 
traders flocking round the officer, and saM to 
themselves, 4 They are offering wares to him.’ 

But Antonio said, 4 How, sir? You have never 
heard of the hermit of the vault ? 5 ^ 

4 1 have not, Syndic, 5 said the officer. 

4 He was a man, sir, 5 said Antonio, 4 who j hills ; 
dwelt with the dead in a vault, and was 
enamoured of death, that he gr< 
man greets a dear friend who has tarried over- 
long in coming. 5 

4 In truth, a strange mood! 5 cried the officer. 

4 1 think this hermit was mad/ 

4 1 think so also,’ said Antonio. 

4 1 cannot doubt of it. 


tonip’s brow 
swiftly, all of y 

4 My lord !’ said Tommasino, beseeching him. 

4 Ride on ! 5 said Antonio sternly. 4 Ride at 
a gallop. You will draw them off from me, 5 
And they dared not disobey him, but all 
rode on. And now there was a stir in the 
Duke’s camp, men running for their arms and 
their horses. But Antonio’s hand put them- 
selves to a gallop, making straight for the 
and the commander of the Duke’s Guard 
so I did not know what to make of the matter ; for 
•eeted it as a j he had heard the officer cry ‘Antonio, 5 hut did 
not understand what he meant ; therefore there 
was a short delay before the pursuit after the 
band was afoot ; and the band thus gained an 
advantage ; and Antonio turned away, saying, 

4 It is enough. They will come safe to the 

_ . . w cried the officer. hills.’ 

4 Then, sir, you are not of his mind I 5 asked But he himself drew his sword and set spurs 
Antonio, smiling. 4 You would not sleep this to his horse, and he rode towards where the 
night with the dead, nor hold out your hands young officer was. And at first the officer came 
to death as to a dear friend? 5 boldly to meet him; then he wavered, and his 

4 By St Prisian, no, 5 said the young officer cheek went pale; and he said to the men who 
with a laugh. 4 For this world is well enough, rode with him, 4 We are four to one. 5 
Syndic, and I have sundry trifling sins that I But one of them answered, ‘Four to two, 
would he quit of, before I face another. 5 sir. 5 

‘If that be so, sir,’ said Antonio, ‘return to ‘What do you mean? 5 cried the officer. 4 1 
him who sent you, and sa} r that the Syndic of see none coming towards us but Count Antonio 
Baratesta rides here with a company of friends himself.’ 

and that his business is lawful and open to no 4 Is not God also against oath-breakers V said 
suspicion. 5 And even as Antonio spoke, every the fellow; and he looked at his comrades, 
man drew his dagger, and there were three And they nodded tlieir heads to him; for they 
daggers at the heart of the officer and three at were afraid to fight by the side of a man who 
the heart of each of the men with him. 4 For had broken his oath. Moreover, the figure 
by saying this, 5 continued the Count, fixing his of the Count was very terrible ; and the three 
eyes on the officer, ‘and by no other means turned aside and left the young officer alone, 
can you escape immediate death. 5 Now by this time the whole of the Duke’s 

Then the officer looked to right and left, encampment was astir ; hut they followed not 
being very much bewildered; hut Tommasino after Antonio, but after Tommasino and the 
touched him on the arm and said, 4 You have rest of the hand ; for they did not know 
fallen, sir, into the hands of the Count Antonio. Antonio in the Syndic’s gown. Thus the young 
Take an oath to do as he bids you, and save officer was left alone to meet Antonio ; and 
your life. 5 And Antonio took off* the Syndic’s when he saw this his heart failed him and his 
cap and showed his face ; and Bena rolled up courage sank, and he dared not await Antonio, 
the sleeve of his old man’s gown and showed hut he turned and set spurs to his horse, and 
the muscles of his arm. fled away from Antonio across the plain. And 

‘The Count Antonio! 5 cried the officer and Antonio pursued after. him, and was now very 
his men in great dismay. near upon him ; so that the officer saw that he 

‘Yes; and we are four to one, 5 said Tom- would soon be overtaken, and the reins fell 
masino. ‘You have no choice, sir, between the from his hand and he sat on his horse like a 
oath and immediate death. And it seems to man smitten with a palsy, shaking and trem- 
me that yon are indeed not of the mind of bling : and his horse, being unguided, stumbled 
the hermit of the vault. 5 as it went, and the officer fell off from it ; and 

But the officer cried, ‘My honour will not he lay very ^till on the ground. Then Count 
suffer this oath, my lord. 5 And hearing this, Antonio came up where the officer was, and 
Bena advanced his dagger. sat on his horse, holding his drawn sword in 

But Antonio smiled again and said, ‘ Then I his hand ; and in an instant the officer began 
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raise himself,* and, when he stood up, he the unanimous choice of a constituency of ten 
w Antonio with his sword drawn. And thousand electors and produce his credentials, 
ntonio said, ‘Shall men without honour h e w in no fc ^ permitted to take his seat unless 

Then the officer gazed into the eyes of the he oau § et tw0 member3 to act as bis 
and the sweat burst forth on sponsors. 

ig cry Dr Kenealy, the famous counsel for 4 The 
he dropped^iis “sword from his Claimant, 5 presented himself at the Bar unat- 

# __ ___ ke-upon-Trent 

February 1875. The Speaker informed him 
of the usage of the House ; and as he could 
not get two members to accompany him to the 

It was only by 


Count Antonio , 

his forehead. A sudden strange choking 
came from him ; 1 

hand, and with both hands he suddenly clasped tended, after his election for Stoli 
his heart, uttering now a great cry of pain and - n 
having his face wrung with agony. Thus he 
stood for an instant, clutching his heart with 
both his hands, his mouth twisted fearfully, - 

and then he dropped on to the ground and lay table, he was obliged to leave, 
still. And the Count Antonio sheathed his a special resolution of the House, moved by 

*' ' "1, its Leader at the time, that Dr 

, r was allowed to take his seat without 
ing with the usual practice. 

When men assemble together in social life, as 
theatre or at a meeting, the ordinary 
custom is to uncover while they are seated, and 
to don their hats as they enter or leave the 
"ace. In Parliamentary life that rule is 
suit of his band and that all | reversed. Members can wear their hats only 

when they are seated on the benches. As they 
r alk to their seats or rise to leave the Chamber, 

. ' , , they must be uncovered, 

dead— whether from fright at the aspect of This custom is the source of much confusion 
Count Antonio and the imminent doom with , , , , 

which he was threatened, or by some immedi- embarrassment to new members. The 

ate judgment of Heaven, I know not. Tor very House ne ver fails to show its resentment of a 
various are the dealings of God with man. breach of its etiquette, however slight. It will, 
For one crime He will slay and tarry not, and without distinction of party, unanimously roar 
so, perchance, was it meted out to that officer ; with indignation at a new member who, ignor- 
but with another man His way is different, and ant or unmindful of the Parliamentary custom, 
He suffers him to live long days, mindful of wears his hat as he walks down the floor of 
his sin, in self-hatred and self-scorn, and will t | le chamber. An amusing incident occurred 
not send him the relief of death, how muchso- . ^ ^ + ^ +r A 

ever the wretch may pray for it.’ Thus it was 111 early days of the first session of the 
that God dealt with the hermit of the vault of P resc ; n *j Parliament. An offending member, 
the Peschetti, who did not find death till lie startled by the shout which greeted him as he 
had sought it for twenty-and-three years. I was leaving the Chamber with his hat on his 
doubt not that in all there is purpose ; even as head instead of in his hand, paused in the 
was shown in the manner wherein the hermit, middle of the floor and looked around with a 
being himself bound and tied to a miserable mingled expression of fright and perplexity. 
Hfe, was an instrument in saving the life of < Hatj a fcqu ; ted the House. This only 

embarrassed him the more. He felt his trousers 
pockets and his coat tails for the offending 
article of attire. He even looked at his feet to 

see if he were wearing it at that extremity of 

his person. It is impossible to conjecture what 
When a new member makes his first appear- j might have happened further, had not Dr 
ance in the Iiouse of Commons, he has to be Tanner walked up to the offending member, 
escorted to the table to take the oath by two and, amid the loud laughter of the House, 
other members of Parliament. This is one of politely took off his hat and then handed it to 
the immemorial usages of the House of Commons, him with a courtly bow. 

It originated in a far remote past, when it The hat plays many important parts in 

was really necessary, in order to prevent per- Parliamentary customs. It also contributes 
sonation, that two members of the House should occasionally to the gaiety of life in the House 
identify the claimant of a seat after a by- of Commons. No incident is greeted with more 
election as the person named in the writ of hearty laughter than the spectacle of a member, 
the returning officer. The precaution has been after a magnificent peroration, plumping down 
Unnecessary for many a year. But such is the on his silk hat on the bench behind him. The 
reluctance of the House of Commons to part bashful and awkward member generally figures 
with any of its quaint and antique ceremonies, in those accidents; hut the misfortune has 
that it is still retained; and though a represent- befallen even old and cool Parliamentary hands 
ative may come to the Bar of the House as like Mr Chamberlain and Sir William Harcour% 
I , , „ — 


sword, and bared his head, saying, ‘It is not Mr Disraeli, 
my sword, but God’s. 5 Kenealy 

And he turned and put his horse to a gallop complying 
and rode away, not seeking to pass the Duke’s — ° 

encampment, but directing his way towards the - n 
village of Eilano ; and there he found shelter 
in the house of a friend for some hours, and 
when night fell, made his way safely back to 
the hills, and found that the Duke’s men had | pk 
abandoned the purs 1 
of them were alive and safe. 

But when they came to take up the young j w 
officer who had been false to his oath, he was 
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and lias completely spoiled the effect of a few who is properly addressed by name is the 

nf fbetr most eloauent sneeehes Chairman who presides over the deliberations 

ot their most .eloquent speeenes. tbe House in Committee. On a member 

„ A J ew as ° Mr , K ; G ‘ rising to speak in Committee lie begins with, 

for East St Pancras, sat do vvn, after his maiden 4 Mellor/ and not with ‘ Mr Chairman/ as 
speech, on a new* silk hat which he had pro- afc p U ^^ c Meetings. When the Speaker is in 
wided in honour of the auspicious occasion ; t ] ie Q} ia j rj the formula is, ‘ Mr Speaker, Sir.’ In 
and as he was ruefully surveying his battered debate a member is distinguished by the office 
headgear, to the amusement of the unfeeling he holds, as ‘The Eight Honourable Gentleman 
spectators, Mr Edward Harrington, an Irish the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; J or, ‘The 
representative, rose and gravely said : ‘ Mr Honourable Gentleman the Member tor York. 
Speaker, permit me to congratulate the honour- Some make use of the terns, ‘ My Honourable 
able member on the happy circumstance that Friend;’ or, ‘My Right Honourable Friend; 
when he sat on his hat his head was not in but the rule is in every case to use the word 
it.’ The strident call of ‘Order, order!’ from ‘Honourable.’ . 

the Speaker was drowned in roars of laughter. This custom has sometimes led to odd results. 

In probably every other legislative Chamber During the last Parliament, two members /were 
in the world each member has a special seat ignominiously expelled from, the House after 
allotted to him. But though there are 670 their conviction for gross immoral offences ; 
members in the House of Commons, the and yet in the discussion that took place mi 
Chamber, strangely enough, was built to accoin- each occasion the criminal was still punctili- 
modate only about half that number; and the ously described as ‘ The Honourable Gentleman 
only members who are certain of seats are Again, lawyers are styled ‘Honourable and 
Ministers and ex -Ministers, the occupants respec- Learned ;’ and officers of the army and the 
tively of the Treasury bench and the first navy, ‘ Honourable and Gallant.’ The late Mr 
Opposition bench. The consequence is that on W. H. Smith, who was not a lawyer, was once 
occasions of great interest there is always a referred to in a speech as ‘ dhe Right Honour- 
scramble for places. A large crowd of members able and Learned Gentleman.’ ‘No, no/ ex- 
gathered at Westminster in the early morning claimed, the simple old man, disclaiming the 
of the evening on which Mr Gladstone intro- distinction amid the merriment of the House, 
duced the Home Rule Bill of 1892 ; and when, ‘ I beg the Honourable gentleman’s pardon ; I 
after hours of waiting, the door giving imme- am not Learned.’ 

diate entrance to the Chamber was opened at It is a breach of order for a member to read 
seven A.M., so mad was the rush for seats that a newspaper in the House. He may quote an 
several members were crushed, knocked down, extract from one in the course of a speech ; 
and trampled upon. but if he attempted to peruse it as he sat in 

On such occasions, a member secures a seat his place, his ears would soon be assailed by 
I for the evening by leaving his hat on it. But a stern and reproving cry of ‘Order, order!’ 

| it must be his own workaday headgear. If he from the Chair. Some members resort to the 
brings with him a second hat and leaves the deception practised by the young lady who had 
precincts of the House wearing that hat, he Vanity Fair bound like a Hew Testament and 
forfeits all right to the seat. These two ancient was observed reading it during service in St 
but unwritten regulations have recently been Paul’s Cathedral. The ‘Orders of the Day’ is 
the subjects of definite and specific rulings by a Parliamentary paper containing the programme 
the Speaker. After the split in the Irish party, of business, which is circulated amongst the 
and when the personal relations between the members every morning. Into this programme 
rival sections were very strained, one Irish members often slip a newspaper or periodical, 
member took possession of a seat on which and read it while the Speaker imagines they 
another Irish member had placed liis hat in the are industriously studying the clause of a Bill 
usual way. On the member aggrieved bringing or its amendments. 

the matter publicly under the notice of the The House of Lords is less strict, oddly 

House, the Speaker declared that he had an enough, in little matters of this kind than the 

unquestionable right and title to the seat. House of Commons. The Peers allow the attend- 
Again, in connection with the fight for places ants to pass up and down their Chamber deliver- 
on the occasion of the introduction of the ing messages ; and they have a reporter— the re- 
Home Rule Bill in 1892, the House was in- presentative of the Parliamentary Debates— sitting 
formed that Dr Tanner brought with him a with the clerks at the table. But in the House 
dozen soft hats to Westminster that morning, of Commons no one but a member is allowed 
and with them secured twelve seats for col- to pass up and down the floor. An attendant, 

leagues who did not go down to the House even when he has letters and telegrams to 
till the ordinary hour of meeting in the after- deliver, dare not pass beyond the imaginary 
noon; and again the Speaker ruled that the line known as the Bar, just inside the main 
only hat which can secure a seat is the real entrance to the Chamber. He gives the mes- 

honA fide headgear of the member and not any sages to some member sitting near the Bar, 

‘ colourable substitute’ for it. During the recent and they are passed on from hand to hand till 
influenza epidemic the Speaker, in mercy for they reach their owners. 

the hatless wanderers in lobbies, departed from Another curious and amusing custom is the 

the old usage so far as to recognise a card left performance known as ‘Counting the House.’ 
on the bench as sufficing in place of the hat. No business can be transacted unless a quorum 
Members are not allowed to refer to each of forty members is present. But, all the same, 

other by name in debate. The only member business proceeds even though only one or two 
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members are present ; and the Speaker never much of the time of the House to its own 
notices the paucity of the attendance unless a business, that Bills of private members can only 
member rises in his place and says, ‘Mr come on for consideration at twelve o’clock at 
Speaker, I beg to call your attention to the night, or at half-past five on Wednesday sittings, 
fact that there are not forty members present.’ Now, as no opposed business can be taken 
That being said, the Speaker must proceed to after these hours, unless a Bill meets with 
count the House. He does not, however, simply universal favour it can make no progress. The 
count the members who are present in the opposition of a single member is sufficient to 
Chamber at the moment. He sets going the prevent any progress being made with a Bill, 
electric bells which ring in every room of the And if that opposition is exercised, the Bill is 
vast building a summons to members to return said to be ‘blocked.’ 

to the House. The members come rushing in Twelve o’clock at night arrives. Government 
from all quarters, and after the lapse of three business which occupied the attention of the 
minutes, the doors are locked. Then, and not till House till that hour is then postponed ; and 
then, the Speaker, using his cocked hat (which, the clerk goes through the remaining ‘ Orders 
by the way, he never wears over his huge of the Bay,’ in which as many as eighty of 
court wig) as a pointer, proceeds to count the these Bills of private members often appear, 

number in the House. When he arrives at the The clerk reads out the first of the Bills — ‘The 

fortieth member he cries out ‘ Forty ’ in a loud Chimney-sweepers Registration Bill/ The mem- 
voice, resumes his seat, and business again pro- her who has introduced it says ‘ Now/ meaning 
ceeds from the point at which it was inter- that he desires the Bill to be proceeded with 
rupted. But if there were not forty present, there and then. Immediately another member 
he would simply quit the Chair without a cries out, ‘ I object,’ and — bang ! goes the Bill 
word, and the sitting would be over. into the waste-paper basket. The Bill has been 

It is a favourite resort for a member who ‘blocked!’ And so on through the entire list 

desires to secure an audience for a colleague of Bills. The witching hour of night brings a 

to move ‘a count.’ The object, however, is not terrible slaughtering of ‘the innocents of legis- 
always attained, for members rush out again lation’ in the House of Commons, 
when the Speaker announces ‘forty,’ and leave ‘Blocking’ has degenerated into a system of 
the benches as deserted as before. reprisals. The Bills of Liberal members are 

A few sessions ago, a London Radical member, blocked by Conservatives ; and the Bills of 
who was to have resumed a debate after the Conservative members are blocked by Liberals. 
Speaker returned from dinner, at 8.30 o’clock, Frequently, the most pathetic appeals are made 
found when the time arrived no one in the at this time of the sitting. ‘Spare my little 
House but himself, the Speaker, and the clerks ewe lamb!’ the author of the Bill cries out 
at the table. Not relishing the idea of having when he has heard the dreaded words ‘I object’ j 
to talk to empty benches, he gravely called the from the benches at the opposite side of the 
attention of the Speaker to the obvious fact House; ‘No, no!’ comes the relentless response; 
that there were not forty members present. ‘ my little duckling was killed by your col- 
Tlie division bells rang out their summons as leagues. I must have my revenge.’ 
usual ; but only thirty-six members responded Of course, many of these Bills represent per- 
to the call, with the result that the member, nicious fads and hobbies of members, or quix- 
instead of obtaining an audience, had the sitting otic attempts to make straight the crooked 
suspended and lost his chance of making a things of this world — Bills it would never do 
speech. A member is occasionally ‘counted out’ to pass into law. Some members get so pas- 
in that fashion by an opponent, who, after a sionately attached to a hobby that night after 
survey of the precincts of the House, discovers night, session after session, parliament after 
there are not forty members in attendance ; parliament, they will strive, in face of cruel 
but this is the only instance on record of a disappointments, to get it inserted on the 

member having ‘counted out’ the House to his Statute Book. An old and eccentric member 
own confusion. of the House, who died recently, vainly endea- 

The forms of the House throw difficulties in voured during half a century of Parliamentary 
the way of a member who desires to relin- life to get passed into law a Bill for preventing 
quish his legislative functions. He cannot persons from standing outside windows while 
resign his seat theoretically. He must be cleaning them. During his last session, the 

either a bankrupt or a lunatic ; be expelled, or poor old fellow complained to a colleague that 
accept an office of honour or profit under the his object in introducing the Bill had been 

Crown; — such as the nominal stewardship of the quite misunderstood by the House for these 

Chiltern Hundreds — before he can quit the fifty years. ‘I introduced the Bill,’ said he, 
House of Commons. On the other hand, the ‘not for the sake of the window-cleaners, but 
forms of the House afford him few opportimi- for the sake of the people below, on whom 
ties of exercising his legislative functions by they might fall. The idea of the Bill was sug- 
initiating a little legislation on his own account, gested to me by the fear that a window-cleaner 
Every session at least three hundred Bills are might fall on myself.’ 

introduced by ‘private members,’ as the unofficial A member addressing the House ^ stands un- 
members of the House are called. Not three covered ; but not always. There is an occa- 
per cent, of these Bills pass through all the sion when it is positively out of order for a 
stages necessary before they can be inserted on member to speak on his feet and with his hat 
the Statute Book. The vast majority of them off. He must speak in his seat with his hat 
are killed by the curious system known as on his head. When a debate has terminated, 
‘blocking.’ The Government appropriates so and the question which has been discussed is 
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mid, the second verse of 
lg in his ears. It did not 
night, and it followed him 
a day, with a kind of savage irony. 


put from the Chair, an interval of two minutes 
—during which the electric division hells ring 
out their summons all over the precincts of St 
Stephen’s— is allowed to enable members to get 
to the Chamber. The time is taken by a sand- 
glass on the table, and when it has elapsed, the 
doors of the Chamber are locked. It is at this 
particular juncture that it is essential that a 
member who desires to address the Chair 
should retain his seat and wear his hat. If he 
were to follow the ordinary practice, and stand 
up uncovered, he would be roared and shouted 
at from all sides of the House for his breach 
of etiquette. Mr Gladstone had occasion a few 
years ago to address the Chair just as a divi- 
sion was about to he taken ; and as he never 
brought his hat into the Chamber, he was 
obliged to put on the headgear of one of his 
lieutenants who sat on the bench beside him. 
Now, Mr Gladstone’s head is of an abnormal size. 
He has to get his own hats made to order. It 
is improbable that the hat of any other member 
in the House would fit him ; but the liat 
available on the occasion of which we write 
only just covered his crown, and members 
made the rafters ring with laughter at his 
comical efforts to balance it on his head for 
the few minutes he occupied in speaking from 
his seat on the front Opposition bench. 

But there is nothing more amusing, perhaps, 
in all the quaint and curious 4 customs * of the 
House of Commons, than the strange ceremony 
which marks the termination of its every sitting. 
The moment the House is adjourned, stentorian- 
voiced messengers and policemen cry out in 
the lobbies and corridors, ‘Who goes home?’ 
These mysterious words have sounded every night 
for centuries through the Palace of Westminster. 
The performance originated at a time when it 
was necessary for members to go borne in parties 
for common protection against the footpads who 
infested the streets of London. But though 
that danger has long since passed away, the 
cry of 4 Who goes home? 1 is still heard night 
after night, receiving no reply, and expecting 
none. 


leave him all that 
for many 

Three men knelt down with a lover’s plea — 

Ho, ho, for such a maid !— 

And she chose not Mm of the gallows-tree, 

And the roving blade had an eye too free, 

But sweet is the tongue from the cloister’s shade! 
! Ho ! ho ! C’est 9a ! 


C’est 9a 

The song died away, hut the hells kept on 
ringing, and there came to them distantly 
laughing voices. There was a strange look in 
Camille’s eyes and swimming in his face. He 
stood still, and did not offer to touch the girl, 
though he stood very near, and her hand rested 
so near his, she leaning against the bureau, as 
though to steady herself. But standing so, he 
spoke. 

‘Perhaps you will never understand, 5 he said, 

4 how it all was. No one can ever quite know. 
I was younger; they told me it was better for 
you — better for me, better for the Church, that 
we should part. I thought you would forget. 
I thought that perhaps I should never see you 
again. I used to pray for us both. I never 
heard from you or about you. But I could not 
forget. , . . This week it all came back to 
me — to shut myself out from you always— for 
ever — by the sacred office ! I sat up in my 
bed choking — I could have shrieked. I could 
not rest till I had seen you ag^in. I thought, 
perhaps she is married ; perhaps she no longer 
cares ; perhaps she — is dead. So I came here. 
Somehow, I seemed to break loose when I put 
off my student clothes, and you see me as I 
am to-night. You think I am wicked, that I 
am untrue to the Church and to you. Ah, 
Marie, you no longer care as you once did, and 
I— God help me !— I cannot go back now to 
the other. And I cannot live without you. I 
am punished— punished ! 5 He dropped his 
j head, and a sob caught him in the throat — he 
was so boyish, so honest. There was a 
silence. 

4 Camille 1 5 The voice was low and sweet, 
and very near. It drew his head up like 
a call. Their eyes swam in one burning 
hungry look ; then there -was a little cry from 
her, and in an instant lie was kissing away two 
tears that slowly gathered, and as slowly fell 
down her hot cheek. The woman had con- 
quered at last— in spite of the ‘great men of 
the kingdom ! 5 For the man there was no 
going back now. He had cast the die for ever. 
But she did not know that, for she was a 
woman, and having conquered, having justified 
herself, she was ready for sacrifice. Now when 
the man had wiped out all his past to begin 
■life with her, she was ready to immolate her- 
self. She loved him so well that she thought 
only of his good. 

‘Camille,’ she said, gently disengaging herself, 
4 1 am paid for those three years ! But now- 
now, it must go no farther. The others parted 
us before, and made you appear unmanly— 
’twas that which hurt me so. Now it is I 
that part us, dear. You must go back. You 
mustn’t ruin your life. Think of it all — what 
would be against you. Go back. Be a nriest ; 
and P- — - ' 


THE ANGEL OF THE FOUR CORNERS/ 

IV.— FROM THE CLOISTER’S SHADE. 

Outside, the trees were snapping in the frost, 
and now and again a dull boom told that the 
ice was cracking on the river. A night of deep 
wrenching frost, the snow three feet deep, the 
cold steely sky brooding above. Presently, as 
the two stood there, the bells of the parish 
church rang out. It was midnight— the morn- 
ing of the New Year. There were voices, too, 
of men singing as they drove past the house, 
sleigh bells joining with the song and the 
church bells. They could not hear the words, 
but they knew the air, and they knew what 


one was a roving blade, 
d came from the cloister shade, 
from the gallows-tree. 

I Ho I ho ! O’ eat 9a ! 
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‘Been for a walk with the fiddler 
coat ?’ he said in a rough way. 

‘Here is your coat, and thank y 
phonse, 5 she said quietly and reproving! 
He flung it over 


lie was very pale and quiet. ‘And you — 
what would you do V he said. 

‘There is always the nunnery left/ she 
answered wearily yet bravely. 

‘You think that I ought to go V he questioned. 
‘You wish me to go, Marie? 5 

‘For your own good. Think of the trouble 
that would come unless. You will go, 
Camille? 5 

‘Never — never! Remember how your brother 
blamed himself — and she was an actress, you 
said. To leave you now ; how I would hate 
myself ! . . . Never ! 5 His voice was strong 
and decisive. There was no wavering. ‘There 
are a hundred men — better men — to take my 
place — there, Marie ; but is there any to take 
my place — here? 5 He ran his arm around her 
waist. ‘There is no one ! 5 he added. 

‘No one, Camille, 5 she said faintly. 

The man had in a vague, yet direct way, too, 
realised that to save a bruised life at your 
feet is better than to go a-hunting for souls 
with the King’s Men. He had wandered out 
to the Cross-Roads, and the Angel of the Four 
Corners had motioned him back to his own 
door. The woman had been willing to save the 
man, hut her heart beat for joy that lie did ! 
not go. 

‘Come what will, Marie, 5 lie said fervently, 
clasping her hands and gathering her eyes to ! 
his, ‘we must not part again. 5 

‘You do not fear the Church? 5 she asked. 

* I am a man 1 5 he cried, drawing himself 
np proudly. 

‘Perhaps they will not 5 She paused in 

a sweet confusion. 

‘Perhaps they will not — marry us? 5 he said, 
piecing out the sentence. His eyes flashed. 
‘How dare they not? 5 he added. ‘I was not 
yet a priest. 5 

Flow strange that was sounded in her ears ! 
Already they had begun a new life. And liow 
proud she was of him — the rebel for her sake. 
She moved a hand over his shoulder. ‘You 
must go to the cur4, 5 she said —‘to good Mon- 
sieur Fabre. He knows all. I confessed to him. 5 

He thought a moment. ‘Yes, I will go, 5 he 
said— ‘I will go. 5 

‘You must go at once — now, 5 she urged. 
Then she added hastily: ‘We have been here 
too long— I forgot ! 5 

With a laugh he picked up the overcoat 
which had dropped from Ler shoulders, and 
carefully wrapped it around her. He was big 
| with energy, emotion, and courage. He was a 
rebel who doubted not of success. 

A moment afterwards, they were about to 
issue into the other room. 

‘Wait, 5 she said discreetly. ‘You can go out 
by another door leading from this room, and 
the curd lives just above on the top of the 
hill. 5 

She opened a creaking door. He shut it for 
an instant, clasped her to his breast, then 
opened the door again, drew his cap from liis 
pocket, put it on, and was gone into the 
frosty night She shut the door slowly, and 
went back to the dancing-room. It was nearly 
filled, and dancers were clamouring for the 
fiddler and Marie. As she entered the room, 
Alphonse strutted over to her. 


his shoulder. ‘ 
the fiddler wasn’t wearing it, or I’d 

Perhaps he was running — , 

on him with a still cold face, 
all fire. ‘Behind his back, Alphonse 

He’s only a tramp, 

she coldly 

es. ‘ What 


it again. Perhaps he 
and you stopped him, 5 he added. 

She turned 
her eyes 
— it’s so easy. 

‘I’ll say' it to his face. 
anyway. 5 

‘You’ll find him at the cm 
added, turning away to Medallion. 

Anxiety showed in Medallion’s 
lias happened? 5 lie said. 


She hesitated. 

‘I wish you would tell me, 5 he added. ‘It’s 
better that a girl should not go through some 
things alone. 5 

Their eyes met. 
borne her mother 
ness to his look. 


The love that he had once 
gave now a kind of fatlierli- 
Yaguely she felt it, and, with 

her fresh frank 
‘ You remember tlie 
Dance of the Little Wolf? 5 she asked. 

He nodded. ‘Yes, yes. 5 

‘Well, that was all true. He — Camille — was 
studying for a priest ; it could not be, and we 
parted. He has come back ; that’s all. 5 

‘ Wliat has he come back for? 5 Medallion 
gravely asked. 

A kind of triumph showed in her eyes. 
‘What do you think? 5 she said. 

‘Is he a priest now? 5 

‘No. 5 

‘He is giving it all up for you, Marie? 5 

‘For me, 5 she said, with a flash of lier 
brown eyes. 

Medallion’s hand closed on hers warmly, 
strongly. ‘Faith, then, he’s a man V he said; 
and, in truth, you’re worth it, and a hundred 
such men !’ 

‘Oh, you don’t know — you don’t know how 
good and brave he is, 5 she rejoined. 

Medallion smiled quizzically. ‘Ah, I know 
men, and I know no man, my dear, that 5 s as 
good as a good woman !— and you ’re of the 
best. — Where has he gone? 5 

Again a smile crossed her face. To a woman 
there come hut few moments of triumph, only 
a few great scenes in her life. She could not 
resist the joy of saying with a little dash of 
vanity: ‘He has gone to the cur4. 5 

Medallion gave a noiseless whistle. Frankly 
and promptly lie said: ‘Well, a happy New 
Year to you both, my girl ! It’s just now five 
minutes inside the New Year. 5 

Meanwhile, Alphonse had hurried from the 
room and was hard on the trail of Camille, 
Fie could see the tall figure striding on in the 
moonlight. Even in the vague glimmer he 
could see a swinging pride in the bearing of 
the stalwart youth. When he left tlie house 
he had no definite purpose in his mind. Now 
he had a kind of devilry which gets into the 
blood of men when a woman stands between 
them. In the river-driver’s veins there beat 
the shameless agony of Cain. He broke into 
I a run. Before Camille had half climbed the 


nature, responded at once, 
story I told after the 
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lull to the cure's house, he was panting hard 
after. A cry broke from him before he 
reached Camille, the snarl of a man in whom 
there are working envy and hate. 

Camille heard, and turned. He recognised 
Alphonse. 

4 What you go to the cure’s for?’ asked 
Alphonse roughly. 

Camille shrugged his shoulders. 4 What ’s that 
to you, my man V he said. 

Alphonse ripped out an oath. 4 What you 
put on airs with me for! “My man! My 
man!” Take that hack, you tramp.’ 

Perhaps it was a long training in the 
cloister, perhaps it was a superior nature, but 
Camille responded calmly: 4 Yes, I will take 
it back, if you like, but you must not call me 
a tramp.’ 

You cannot exorcise a devil in a moment. 
The game had gone too far. War was in 
Alphonse’s heart. ‘I want to know what for 
you go to the cure? For the banns?’ he 
sneered. 

But there was also in Camille’s face the 
freedom of his new life. 4 Perhaps,’ he an- 
swered meaningly. 

4 Then you light me first!’ shouted Alphonse, 
and blocked the way. 

An instant after he struck out. It was not 
altogether an unequal battle, for although 
Alphonse was powerful and hardened by a labori- 
ous life, Camille was well knit, supple, and 
had, unlike most of his comrades in college, 
been constant in athletic exercises. Alphonse 
discovered this. By a sudden trick, Camille, 
who was being pressed and punished hard, 
suddenly brought his assailant to the ground, 
just as a figure appeared on the hill above 
them — the cure, on his way to visit a sick 
parishioner. 

The eur6 called out apprehensively. At that 
instant, with a helpless moan, Camille rolled 
off Alphonse, and blood gushed from his neck. 
Alphonse sprang up and disappeared in the 
woods. A moment later the cur4 knelt beside 
the youth, stanching the blood from the 
wound. Sleigh bells sounded near. He raised 
his head, and called loudly. Camille was un- 
conscious. The cur4 lifted him up, and felt 
his heart to see if there was life. 

| A few moments afterwards, Camille lay in 
' the cur4’s little room, conscious now, and able 
to tell, little by little, his story — why he had 
come to the parish, and why he was seeking 
the cur<$. But he did not tell then, and he 
never told, whose knife it was that left a scar 
upon his neck. People guessed, for Alphonse 
never came back to the parish, but guessing 
does not put a man in prison. 

The cur4 was a wise man. There was but 
one way now, and he was sorry that that way 
had not been entered on three years before; 
for the lives of these two young people had 
been on the road to misery ever since. In any 
case, after this affair with Alphonse, the 
Church was impossible to Camille. The best 
- words that Camille had heard in his life came 
now from the cur£, who, after walking up and 
down the room thoughtfully for a time, said: 
4 My son, I will send for Marie.’ 

Marie, Medallion, and the cur<$ saw the first 


sunrise of the New Year from beside the saved 
and sleeping Camille. 

The Church had one priest the less, but two 
human souls were travelling to that good 
tavern which men call Home. 


LEMONS AT MASSA-LUBRENSE. 


Who has not read descriptions of Sorrento, 
the fairest gem in Southern Italy, and its 
orange groves ? In April and May the air is 
heavy with the scent of orange blossom ; and 
the trees, which are still laden with the golden 
fruit of the last year’s crop, are covered at the 
same time with the white flowers which promise 
a rich harvest. Underneath the trees are 
carpets of the fallen blossom, which, as it is 
trodden under foot, sends forth a scent oppres- 
sive in its fragrance. The sun does not strike 
on the roots of the trees, for they stand so 
close together as to form an impenetrable 
shade. Only the common spring violet can 
flourish in the gloom of an orange grove. 

As the carriage winds its way up the road 
which leads from Sorrento to Massa-Lubrense, 
the orange gardens disappear, and give way to 
groves of lemons. As one sees the pale yellow 
fruit through its shining dark-green leaves, it 
appears as if the beauty of the lemon-tree sur- 
passes that of the orange. The former is the 
most delicate of the two, and requires a dry 
and warm climate. The damp, soft air of 
Sorrento is perfect for the cultivation of the 
orange ; hut Massa-Lubrense, which is dry and 
more sheltered, is given up to the produce of 
lemons, which yield an enormous percentage to 
the fortunate possessors of land that can be 
used for that purpose. Orange-trees are here 
and there mingled with the lemons, just as 
lemon- trees will be seen in the midst of the 
orange groves of Sorrento, though in neither 
case are they the chief produce of the place. 

Massa-Lubrense is largely indebted for its 
salubrious air to its lemon plantations. Three 
years must pass before a newly planted lemon- 
tree begins to bear fruit ; and in order to bring 
it to perfection, it must be freely watered. A 
hollow is dug round the base of the tree to 
receive the water as in a basin, so that it may 
slowly penetrate to the roots. Poles are planted 
at intervals in the ground, somewhat higher 
than the trees, and smaller poles or canes are 
placed crossways above them, which are covered 
with matting when the winter approaches. It 
is not removed till the spring is well advanced, 
for lemon-trees must be most carefully sheltered 
from wind or frost. The fruit is gathered 
chiefly during the summer months, especially 
in May, July, and September, though there are 
lemons on the trees all the year round. 

Much depends on the situation in which they 
are placed as regards the time of ripening. 
The. fruit on the upper branches is the first 
to ripen, because it is more exposed to the sun. 
Men are employed to gather it ; and young 
girls place the lemons carefully in the baskets 
waiting to receive them. Those that 
the ground are not fit for exportation 
sold in the Naples market. ”” 
remain attached i<L -‘ *---**-■ 
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MY MYSTERIOUS CLIENT. 


off with scissors. Those which have been 
emptied from the baskets on the ground in 
heaps must be counted in the presence of the 
proprietor, or some trustworthy person whom 
he has deputed to replace him. Women are 
employed for counting, and with the greatest 
dexterity they snatch up three lemons in their 
right hand, and two in their left, and in a 
sing-song tone chant out ‘E uno, e due/ and 
so on, till they are all counted. The overseer 
who jots down the numbers knows that every 
number called represents five lemons. 

Now the process of packing begins. Girls 
from ten to twenty years of age wrap each one 
carefully in tissue-paper, while older women 
place them in the boxes ready to receive them. 
Great care must be taken by the girls deputed 
to hand the lemons to the packers to choose 
those of equal size. The women by long prac- 
tice can tell at a glance the size of the lemons 
required for the different cases. Each layer 
must fill the empty space without pressing the 
fruit too close together. The cases are of dif- 
ferent sizes, containing from one hundred to 
five hundred lemons. The wood used for these 
boxes is sent to Massa-Lubrense from America, 
and also from Trieste. The wood, which must 
be pliable, so as to yield to the pressure of the 
lemons, is not to be obtained in Italy. A car- 
penter who is employed by the day assists at 
the process of packing, not only to make the 
cases as they are wanted, but also to nail the 
cover on each box as it is filled. A thin strip 
of the same wood is used as a band to bind 
round the finished cases. 

The greater number of lemons, as well as the 
finest and choicest, are exported to America ; 
and those of an inferior quality are sent to 
England. Steamers come expressly from America 
to Sorrento to export them. During the summer 
months, a steamer is always at anchor in the 
Bay of Sorrento waiting for its cargo. Large 
fishing-boats convey the ready packed cases 
from Massa-Lubrense to Sorrento. The girls 
who are employed in wrapping up the fruit 
carry the boxes down to the shore on their 
heads at a steady run. The impetus is often 
so great, owing to the heavy weight they carry, 
that they are obliged to shout to the passers-by 
to move out of their way, as they cannot easily 
swerve aside or draw up suddenly. Some of 
these girls go from the village, which is on a 


they only care to hoard and accumulate 
A man with over three thousand 
spend less than three hundred, 
tune rapidly increases. ~ 


money, 
year will 
and so his for- 
Few of them sell their 
products themselves to the American markets ; 
but the lemons are bought up in large quan- 
tities by speculators who have direct dealings 


MY MYSTERIOUS CLIENT. 

IN TWO PARTS.— PART I. 

I started to practise as a solicitor without a 
shred of influence or connection. I simply 
hired a couple of third -floor-back rooms in a 
gloomy city building, exhibited my name on 
an imposing brass plate at the entrance door, 
engaged a diminutive lad for a clerk, and 
waited for clients. Needless to say that I found 
it weary and uphill work for several years ; 
and I used to employ my abundant leisure 
time in writing short stories for the magazines. 
I mention this fact merely because I remember 
very well that I happened to be thus occupied 
one momentous afternoon when my clerk entered 
the room and said that a gentleman flushed to 
see me. 

‘What name?’ I inquired, shuffling away my 
writing, and producing a bundle of legal docu- 
ments which I kept handy for the purpose. . 

‘Please, sir, he says you wouldn’t know him/ 
replied the lad, lowering his voice, 
unfortunately I ‘Has he come on business, do you think ?’ 


the boxes weigh as much as a hundred and 
fifty or two hundred English pounds, and such 
great weights strain the backs of those who 
carry them considerably. Nevertheless, they 
seldom lay down their burden to rest unless it 
be unusually heavy. Their wages are one franc 
a day ; but the women who fill the boxes are 
paid two francs, as the work requires the greatest 
dexterity. The largest proprie f/v " ^ 
groves in the place employs the 
girls all the year round, and f 
gives them even lower wages. 

Most of the proprietors are 
hard, grasping men, who take ac 
: necessity of those they employ. Some of the 
richest of these were originally peasants, and 
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he was 


the result of the journeys and inquiries 


and was always immensely excited when a 
client appeared upon the. scene. 

* Show him in,’ I said, bending over the 
papers with an air of absorption. 

‘ Morning, sir,’ said a hearty voice the next 
moment. ‘Mr Carruthers, I presume?’ 

I looked up, and beheld a burly figure in a 
tweed suit blocking up the doorway, and com- 
pletely eclipsing my small clerk, who hovered 
in the background. My visitor looked like a 
well-to-do farmer, with a round red weather- 
tanned face, reddish hair and whiskers, and a 
pair of very light steel-blue eyes. I judged 
him to be about forty years of age, and as lie 
entered, he extended towards me in cordial 
greeting a hand of the dimensions of a leg of 
mutton. 

‘Hope I see you well, sir?’ he exclaimed, as 
he nearly shook my hand off. 

‘Thank you, yes,’ I replied with professional 
curtness. 

‘That’s all right; that’s capital,’ he cried 
absently, while he cast a quick keen glance 
round the room. ‘You are Mr Carruthers the 
lawyer, I suppose V 

‘A solicitor,’ I said gravely. 

‘Yes. Duly qualified and all the rest of it,’ 
he observed, placing his hat carefully on the 
floor beside his chair. 

‘Of course,’ I replied. ‘And what is your 
name? My clerk said you would not give it.’ 

‘ You ’re welcome to it. It was no good 
sending it in to you, because you wouldn’t have 
recognised it. I’m a stranger, I am, only 
landed two days ago from South Africa. 


about to make. 


Then I shall hear from you after your 
turn from the country,’ ! 
disappointed. ‘ When do von 
‘At once,’ he replied, 
in about a fortnight. - 


I said, feeling a little 
•tart?’ 

, ‘I expect to be back 
-Meanwhile/ be added, 
suddenly producing a rather bulky packet, done 
up in brown paper, from a capacious side-pocket, 

‘ I ’ll leave this in your charge, Mr Carruthers, 
till I come back.’ , _ , 

‘What is it?’ I inquired, as he placed the 
packet on the desk. 

' 1 aw odds and ends that I don’t care to 
about with me/ he replied carelessly. 
Some family papers, and a few loose stones.’ 

" 5 I exclaimed, weighing the packet 
wi y hand. ‘ It is very heavy.’ 

‘ I ’m hit own banker/ he said with a wink. 

“ - Is. 

g, anyway: you 


carry 


‘ Valuables ? 
in my 

‘There’s odds and ends" there of various kindi 
More than I care to risk losing, „ „ 

mustn’t be afraid of my forgetting to claim ’em/ 
he added with a laugh. 

‘Isn’t it rather confiding of you to offer to 
leave them with a stranger, Mr Dreaver ? After 
all, I am a stranger to you ; and for aught you 
know, I may be dishonest/ I said jokingly. 

My new client looked at me gravely .for a 
moment, as though my remark startled him. 

‘ Of course the packet will be all right here/ 

I added, rather amused at his anxious expression. 

‘ You are Mr Carruthers the solicitor, are you 
not?’ he said thoughtfully. 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ Well, your friend who sent me here said you 
was to be trusted. Besides, I can tell an honest 
man when I see one/ he said, slapping his knee 
emphatically. 

1 was conscious of blushing at this eulogistic 
remark, and with some embarrassment I changed 
the conversation. ‘You had better leave me 
your address/ I said. 

‘ I have none/ he answered, rising from his 
seat. ‘ I leave town to-night for Suffolk ; but 
I shan’t stay there. I don’t know where I may 
go afterwards. Better leave it that I’ll write.’ 

‘Very well, you know where to find me, at 
■ all events/ I replied. 

‘ Thart will be all right, Mr Carruthers/ he 
said as he grasped my hand. ‘ You stick to the 
packet till you hear of me again. Before I 
return to the Cape, there will be several mat- 
ters of business I shall want you to transact 
for me.’ 

With this satisfactory assurance, my new client 
shook me warmly by the hand and departed. 
After he had left, I began to wish I had ques- 
tioned him more closely. It seemed extraordi- 
nary that he should have left a parcel of valu- 
ables in my charge on so slight acquaintance. 
In those days, I was apt to get a little flustered 
and nervous at a first interview with a new 
client, and the suddenness of Mr Dreaver’s visit 
had rather overwhelmed me. However, I con- 
soled myself with the reflection that no harm 
had been done, and if he had behaved rashly, 
it was his own affair, and not mine. My solitary 
safe being a small one, I decided to deposit the 

f ared at my banker’s ; and this X accordingly 
id, little anticipating the embarrassment which 
the precaution subsequently caused me. 


and said: ‘Well, what can I do for you?’ 

Mr Dreaver seemed relieved at my condescen- 
sion, and he at once assumed a confidential 
tone, and began to give me some details of his 
family history. It appeared that he wished to 
purchase the freehold of the farm which a 
widowed sister occupied in Suffolk ; to seek 
out a brother, and, if necessary, to establish 
him in business ; in fact, he was full of bene- 
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For some weeks afterwards I was in a mild while checking our muniment schedule. But 
flutter of excitement in anticipation of a further as everything else was there, we hoped — as I 
visit from my new client. But he neither still believe— that the parcel will turn up, and 
called nor made any sign ; and just about that therefore I delayed telling you till a complete 
time I had a small stroke of luck in the shape and thorough search was made/ 
of a quasi-public appointment, which came as a ‘And. have you searched? 3 I inquired, 

veritable godsend. My new duties and the ‘Every hole and corner of the strong-room 

sudden accession of work, both direct and in- has been overhauled. I am completely at a 
direct, that they entailed, completely took the loss, and, of course, it is impossible to conceal 
edge off the keenness of my curiosity about Mr the truth from you any longer : you hold our 
Dreaver, and, in fact, I ceased to think about receipt; but’ — said the manager, shrugging his 
him. Thus it came about that though month shoulders as he threw the document on the 
succeeded month without bringing any news of table — ‘we cannot give you the parcel because, 
him, I was barely conscious of the circumstance, apparently, we haven’t got it/ 
until one day, during a period of slackness, I Here was a dilemma, rendered all the worse 
referred back to my previous diary, and was as the bank disclaimed legal responsibility, 
astonished to find that more than a year had I need not detail our further conversation, 
elapsed since Mr Dreaver’s unexpected call, because, practically, it amounted to nothing. 

1 was rather startled at the discovery, and The bank’s apologies did not console me in the 
was inclined to blame myself for my supine- least, nor was it any satisfaction to reflect that 
ness. Considering that Mr Dreaver was a personally I was blameless. The awkward fact 
stranger from a far-off land, it seemed heart- remained that Mr D reaver’s parcel had dis- 
less of me to have allowed so long a time to appeared, and though I was not legally respons- 
elapse without troubling to make inquiries. He | ible to him any more than the bank was 
might have been robbed and murdered ; or he j responsible to me, still it would not he an agree- 
might have died and been buried in a pauper’s able task to face my client with the news. It 

grave for lack of identification ; or he might, seemed to me that it had been much easier and 

by some mental aberration, have forgotten that j simpler for the bank manager to inform me of 
he had deposited a parcel with me. I did not the loss, than it would be for me to make the 
exactly know what I could do, however, for I disclosure to the person chiefly interested, 
had no clew to his whereabouts, and he had However, as a week or more had elapsed 

not told me the name of his Suffolk rela- since my advertisement appeared in the news- 

tives. But I felt that I must take some papers, I was sanguine enough to hope that 

step or other to relieve my mind, and after I should hear nothing further from Mr 
some deliberation, I drew up the following Dreaver; and under the altered circumstances 
brief notice : ‘Mr James Dreaver, of Durban, of the case, it seemed quite providential that 
is requested to communicate, by letter or other- he should have so completely and mysteriously 
wise, with Mr Martin Carrutliers, Solicitor, 92 disappeared. Wherever he was, I ardently 
Bucklersbury, E.C/ I caused this to be inserted prayed that he might remain there, and be 
in three of the principal London dailies, but spared the cruel disappointment which awaited 
still my mysterious client made no sign, I him if he ever called upon me again, 
then resolved to communicate with the police ; For some few weeks after this, a knock at 
but it occurred to me that, first of all, I had the outer door of my office caused me un- 
better examine the contents of the parcel. I necessary trepidation ; but my client maintained 
was beginning to suspect that I had been the his impenetrable seclusion and reserve, and the 
victim of a senseless practical joke, concocted only alarm I suffered resulted in the very 
by some facetious friend, and that the ‘loose happiest conclusion. 

stones’ contained in the parcel might be speci- One afternoon, on returning from my mid- 
mens of the common or garden pebble. I day refection, I found a young lady waiting to 
therefore walked across to my bank one after- see me in the clerks’ office. I saw at a glance 
noon, and, producing the receipt, demanded the that she was refined, ladylike, and pretty, and 
parcel which I had deposited more than a being a very susceptible bachelor, I invited her 
twelvemonth ago. ..into my private room without asking her 

I could see by the expression of the clerk’s name, 
face when he heard my request that something ‘ An advertisement appeared in the Times a 
was wrong. He carried the receipt into the few weeks ago under your name,’ began my 
manager’s room, and after a brief absence, lie fair visitor nervously, as I begged her to be 
invited me to follow him there. The manager, seated. ‘I have the cutting here/ 
a courteous old gentleman with a bald head My heart misgave me as I recognised, in the 
and spectacles, looked manifestly ill at ease, slip of paper which the young lady laid upon 
and was twisting the receipt about nervously the desk, my unfortunate notice addressed to 
between his fingers. ‘Mr Carruthers, I am ex- Mr James Dreaver. 

tremely sorry to inform you,’ he said, motioning ‘ Yes/ I replied, turning hot and cold by 
me to a chair, ‘ that the packet referred to in turns ; ‘ Mr James Dreaver is a client of 
this receipt cannot be found/ mine/ 

‘You mean that it has been stolen!’ I ex- ‘He was my father/ the girl exclaimed 

claimed, starting. eagerly. 

‘Hardly possible, especially as nothing else is ‘Was! Is he dead, then?’ I exclaimed with 
missing/ Said the manager. ‘I should explain, a start. 

Mr Carruthers, that we discovered your parcel ‘Yes; he died more than a year ago at the 
had— ahem ! — disappeared about a week ago Cape/ was the reply. 
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‘I think iliere must be some mistake/ I said 
slowly, as I looked at her. ‘May I inquire 
your age? 5 

j ‘I am nearly twenty-two/ she answered with 
a blush. 

‘You say your father died at the Cape. The 
Mr D reaver ' who is my client was in England 
about the time yon mention. 5 

‘ Oil ! it cannot be the same, then, 5 exclaimed 
the young lady, with an air of deep disappoint- 
ment. 4 Poor papa never returned to England. 
He died at Port Elizabeth. 5 

‘ My client came from Durban, 5 I said. 

4 1 noticed that ; but I thought it was a mis- 
take. However, there is evidently another Mr 
Dreaver. I am sorry to have occupied your 
time,’ said the young lady, rising with great 
confusion. ‘The fact is that when poor papa 
died, his affairs were in great disorder. I 
thought that perhaps 5 

‘ Pray, don’t apologise, 5 I interrupted eagerly. 
‘I am not the least surprised at your curiosity 
having been aroused by the advertisement. But 
my client is clearly not your father. 5 

1 was inclined to enlarge upon the subject, 
for it seemed to give me an excuse to gaze 
upon the fair face before me. It was quite 
impossible that the young lady could be any 
relation to my mysterious client. She clearly 
belonged to a higher social status, and, apart 
from the fact that my client was hardly old 
enough to have been the girl’s father, there 
was not the faintest resemblance between her 
sweet, refined, delicate features, violet eyes, and 
pretty golden hair, and my client’s coarse rubi- 
cund countenance. Though relieved, for obvious 
reasons, that the young lady had no claim to 
the contents of the parcel, I was disappointed, 
on the other hand, that our acquaintance should 
be of this transitory nature. However, vain 
regrets were useless, and almost before I had 
realised her presence, Miss Dreaver had dis- 
appeared from my office like a beautiful 
vision. 

It is at this point that my commonplace 
story becomes tinged with an element of 
romance, which, as it only has a remote con- 
nection with the main subject, must be related 
briefly. In a word, then, it ’came about that 
my casual introduction to Miss Dreaver, in the 
manner above described, led to her becoming 
my wife. We met again, months afterwards, 
in a perfectly fortuitous manner, at the house 
of a mutual friend down at Molesey, where I 
had taken rooms for the summer. I heard Ada 
Dreaver’s sad little history before her name 
was mentioned ; how she had been brought up 
as the motherless daughter of a rich man ; how 
her father, having, after his retirement, sus- 
tained heavy losses, had been obliged to break 
up his establishment and resume his former 
business at the Cape ; how he had left his 
darling child in charge of friends in England, 
being uncertain of the duration of his stay 
abroad ; and how he had died suddenly, over- 
strained by a series of misfortunes, a broken 
and ruined man. His daughter, thrown upon 
the world with nothing but her accomplish- 
| merits, which were happily considerable, had 
. been compelled to take a situation as gover- 
ness in the family of a friend ; and it was 


at this point of the recital, when my hostess 
was warmly eulogising the young lady’s 
courage and fortitude, that Miss Dreaver 
entered the room. We recognised one another 
at once ; and not to weary the reader with the 
prosaic details of a happy courtship, our little 
romance ended within a very short time in 
bridesmaids, orange blossom, and an unpreten- 
tious wedding. 

After my marriage, during which an interval 
of more than ten years elapsed without bringing 
any tidings of my mysterious client, I pros- 
pered in my profession, but without attaining 
to any degree of affluence. When a young man 
has a family of six children, and is practically 
dependent on his professional earnings, lie must 
be content to remain poor and struggling, and 
should esteem himself fortunate, in these days 
of severe competition, if he can contrive *to 
keep out of debt and live like his neighbours. 
This was my own case, for my private means 
were very small, and my dear wife, though she 
brought me the untold wealth of unclouded 
domestic happiness, was a dowerless bride. But 
though forced to live in a very modest style, 
and to do without many little comforts and 
luxuries to which we had both been accus- 
tomed in our earlier days, we were liappy in 
one another and in our children, and looked 
forward to what the future might have in store 
for us without the slightest uneasiness. 


TWO SPRINGS. 

The wood-birds tell me that the Spring is here, 

And in the garden all the almond trees 
Flutter pink ensigns to the wooing breeze, 

Forgetful of the winter past and drear. 

The violets blossom that we set last year— 

I wonder do you mind the spot we chose, 

We two together, by the guelder rose ? 

Ah me, those days, those sweet Spring days that 


And in our wood to-day I found a patch 
Of yellow primrose blossoms quaintly fair ; 

There was such scent of sweetness in the air, 

Their own faint perfume I could scarcely catch. 

Above me, as I linger here, the sky 

Smiles clearly blue through branches sunlight -kissed, 

Just as it did last year before I missed 

Your presence, and found Spring had passed me by. 

But there is something now of Autumn’s grief 
In all this golden sunshine ; and the Spring, 

Amid the glories of her blossoming, 

Forecasts the shadow of a falling leaf. 

For ah ! the blossoms of that last sweet Spring — . 
Our Spring, Beloved — whither are they flown ? 

The grass upon a grave I know is grown, 

And there is nothing left worth cherishing. 

Lydia M. Wood. 
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execution, and strenuous advocate of Republican 
institutions, than as the author of the epic 
destined to rank first in its class in our litera- 
ture. Even a hundred years later, so clear- 
ly our literature could be classified according headed a critic as Dr Johnson was unable to 
to publishers and inodes of publication, the view Milton except through the mist of political 
section devoted to books published by subscrip- prejudice ; but time smooths all asperities, and 
tion, or privately printed — not always the same no lover of poetry nowadays, whatever his 
thing, however — would be found not only to prepossessions for or against Republicanism may 
be of very considerable extent, but to include be, regards the author of Paradise Lost or his 
not a few of the most noteworthy works, or poetry through political spectacles, 
editions of works, in the language. In nearly It is not often that a list of names is so 
all such books a list of the subscribers is given ; historically eloquent by its omissions as this 
and in the case of many works published in list of patrons of the illustrated Milton of 1688 ; 
the last century and earlier, a survey of the but another case may he mentioned where the 
names in these lists is now of considerable roll of subscribers is significant, on account of 
interest. Subscribers were at first gratefully the names which it includes. The Careful and 
called * Benefactors.' In one of the earliest Strict Enquiry into the Modern prevailing Notions 
books printed by subscription, Blome’s Britannia , of Freedom of Will, by the famous theologian of 
published in 1673, there is a ‘List of Bene- New England, Jonathan Edwards, was published 
factors of this Work.’ in 1754 at Boston, Massachusetts, and includes a 

The first folio and illustrated edition of list of subscribers with their addresses. A love 
Milton’s Paradise Lost was issued to subscribers of metaphysics has always been a well-recognised 
in 1688, by the well-known bookseller, Jacob characteristic of Scotsmen, and it is a remark- 
Tonson. The list of ‘The Names of the No- able proof of the strength of this predilection, 
bility and Gentry that encourag’d by subscrip- that, notwithstanding the difficulties and cona- 
tion the printing this Edition of Milton’s Pam - parative infrequency of communication in those 
dise Lost ’ appears at the end of the volume, days between New England and the mother- 
and fills six pages. It contains more than five country, a very considerable proportion of the 
hundred names, among which it is interesting subscribers, as shown by the addresses given, 
to note those of many of the poets of the were Scotsmen in Scotland, 
time, including Waller, Dry den, Southerne, and There is one class of books in connection 
others. The names of one or two famous actors, with which publication on the subscription 
such as Betterton, are also noteworthy ; but it system was formerly found to be highly suc- 
is a curious proof of the strength of the feeling cessful ; that is, the translation of the greater 
which still existed against Milton, on account classics — Virgil’s JEneid and Homer’s Iliad and 
of his political opinions, that very few of the Odyssey — by poets of established reputation. 
English clergy appear in the list. At that Dryden led the way with his version of the 
date there were many people living who had JEneid . The work occupied three years*, and 
been through the troublous times of the Civil was published in 1697. The terms of subserip- 
War, and to them its asperities and bitternesses tion were on a sufficiently lordly scale, and are 
were still a recent memory. To very many worth stating. Subscribers were of two classes. 
Englishmen in 1688, the name of Milton was The first, to the number of one hundred and 
better known as the Latin Secretary to Crom- two, were to pay five guineas each — three on 
well’s government, as the defender of the king’s registering the name, and the remaining two 
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on publication ; and as a special reward for their 
enterprise, each of these amateurs was to be 
honoured by having his coat of arms printed 
at the foot of one of the hundred and two 
engravings with which the book was to be 
illustrated. Tiie second class of subscribers was 
to include those who paid two guineas each, 
and had their names duly registered in the list 
published with the book, but who had no title 
to the advertisement of their arms. 

The hundred and two subscribers at five 
guineas were duly obtained, and two hundred 
and fifty paid two guineas. Dry den received 
some part of the subscription money, and in 
addition received certain stated payments from 
the publisher, Tonson, as the translation ad- 
vanced. Altogether, the poet is said to have 
cleared over a thousand pounds by the under- 


taking ; but this was not achieved without much 


bickering and verbal sparring with Mr Tonson. 
The correspondence between Dryden and his 
publisher during the progress of the work is 
decidedly amusing. The poet more than once 
accuses Tonson of paying him in clipped money 
— a feat easily accomplished in those days of a 
degraded coinage— and, worse still, in counterfeit 
coin. ‘You know money is now very scrupu- 
lously received, 5 he writes ; ‘ in the last which 
you did me the favour to change for my wife, 
besides the clipped money, there were at least 
forty shillings brass. 5 At" another time Dryden 
amiably writes, in the spirit of the famous 
remark, ‘Now Barabbas was a publisher 5 — 
‘ Upon trial, I find all of your trade are sharpers, 
and you not more than others ; therefore, I have 
not wholly left you. 5 Tonson must have been 
decidedly aggravating, particularly so when he 
had the face of /Eneas, in the engravings pre- 
pared for the book, altered and provided with 
a hooked nose, so as to resemble that of King 
William III, with the view of getting the poet 
to dedicate his work to that monarch, whom 
the ex-laureate abhorred ; but on the whole the 


publisher was rather hardly dealt with by 
Dryden. On one occasion during the progress 
of the hook, when the ill-feeling between the 
two was unusually acute, tlie poet sent Tonson 
the following lines, descriptive of his personal 
appearance, with the polite message, ‘Tell the 
dog that he who wrote these can write more : 


With leering looks, bull-faced, and freckled fair, 
With two left legs, and Judas-coloured hair, 
And frowzy pores that taint the ambient air. 7 


Dryden’s successor, Pope, also essayed the 
subscription system, and with even greater suc- 
cess than the translator of the JEneid. Pro- 
posals for the publication by subscription of a 
translation of Homer's Iliad , by the author of 
The Rape of the Lock , were issued in 1713. The 
work was to fill six quarto volumes, and the 
price was fixed at six guineas— a very high 
charge, considering the then value of money ; 
but the proposals were very favourably received, 
and the success of the undertaking was soon 
assured. Swift exerted himself greatly on be- 
half of his friend, and the result was seen in 
a list which for length and distinction of 
names surpassed any previous attempt of the 
kind. The translation was no light undertak- 


palled the poet; it haunted his dreams, and he 
used to say that at the beginning he wished a 
hundred times that anybody would hang him. 
However, he soon fell into a methodical way 
of regularly translating so many verses each 
day, and the work made rapid progress. ^ The 
first four books of the translation were issued 
to subscribers in 1715, and the whole work 
was completed within the ensuing five years. 
Pope netted by this venture a sum exceeding 
five thousand pounds— a scale of remuneration 
never previously approached by any poet or 
prose-writer ; and another three or four thou- 
sand pounds was secured by the translation of 
the Odyssey, which in due course followed the 
Iliad. From a commercial point of view, the 
success of the work was splendid ; but, doubtless, 
Lord Oxford was right when he told tlie poet 
that ‘so good a writer ought not to be a trans- 
lator. 5 Pope himself said that he would certainly 
have written an epic poem if he had not been 
engaged so long on Homer. 

Another well-known version of the Homeric 
poems, that by Cowper, was also published by 
subscription ; but the profits of the undertaking 
did not approach those made by Pope. Cowper 
was paid a thousand pounds for liis work, and 
certainly earned his remuneration; but his trans- 
lation, although it is nearer to the original than 
that of Pope, is now little read. 

Publication by subscription of a complete or 
special edition of an author's works was some- 
times resorted to as a method of refilling the 
said author’s depleted purse. In 1720 Gay pub- 
lished by subscription a handsome edition of his 
Poems in two quarto volumes, and realised there- 
by about one thousand pounds ; but, tempted by 
the mania for speculation which then prevailed, 
he sank his money in South Sea stock. His 
modest thousand soon swelled to twenty thousand 
pounds, and friends advised him to sell out and, 
secure his fortune, or at least to sell as much as 
would bring him in an annuity of a hundred a 
year — ‘which, 5 said one of his advisers, Elijah 
Fenton, ‘will make you sure of a clean shirt 
and a shoulder of mutton every day. 5 But Gay 
was not to be persuaded ; tempted by golden 
dreams, he held his stock until the crash came 
and he lost every penny. Later, he again found 
the subscription system profitable ; for when 
the performance of his Polly, the sequel to the 
Beggar's Opera , was prohibited by the Lord 
Chamberlain, he issued it to subscribers, and 
netted about four times the amount he would 
have received from the theatre. 

Tonson, the bookseller, published an illus- 
trated folio edition of Prior’s Poems by subscrip- 
tion in 1718. The list of subscribers fills more 
than twenty pages, and contains many famous 
names — Swift, Gay, Steele, Vanbrugh, and many 
others. Another subscription book of this period 
led to a curious proceeding. Rowe, the poet 
and dramatist, died in 1718, and in the follow- 
ing year his translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia 
was published in Dublin by subscription. The 
list numbers about four hundred names, includ- 
ing that of the Archbishop (King) of Dublin ; but 
the most reverend prelate declared that he had 
not subscribed, and the unlucky print 
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His Grace’s name without his leave ; and also, 
as is duly recorded, ‘ for their presuming to add 
the stile of Revernd [s'ic] to the presbiterian 
Teachers Names in the said List of subscribers, 
putting them upon a Level with the Clergy of 
the Establish’d Church, for both which Crimes 
they received a Reprimand.’ The length of the 
subscription list was probably sufficient consolation 
for the committers of these remarkable ‘ crimes.’ 

In the case of many eighteenth-century sub- 
scription books, however, neither the length of 
the list of subscribers, nor the importance of 
the names contained therein, is any guide to 
the value of the book itself. It is more often 
simply a testimony to the unwearied efforts and 
importunities of the friends of the author. 
Some books now hardly known at all have 
lists of names which would do honour to the 
most important of literary enterprises. One 
sufficiently curious entry occurs in the list of 
subscribers to Bishop Keith’s History of the 
Affairs of Church and State in Scotland , written 
of course from a strongly Episcopalian point of 
view, and published in folio at Edinburgh in 
1734. The entry is that of no less eminent a 
person than ‘Robert Macgregor alias Rob Roy,’ 
Rob Roy died peacefully at Balquhidder in that 
same year. We are not informed whether his 
copy of the work reached him, nor whether any 
difficulty arose about collecting the payment. 

It is hardly necessary to say anything of 
publication by subscription as practised at the 
present time. The system is now usually con- 
fined either to books of merely local or personal 
interest — the history of a parish by its vicar or 
his curate, or a collection of ‘poems’ which the 


on the doubtful ground of legend, but on the 
firm rock of the word of honest men. There 
is indeed one thing doubtful, Tommasino him- 
self being unable to know the verity of it; yet 
that one thing is of small moment, for it is 
no more than whether the lady came first to 
Duke Valentine, offering her aid, or whether 
the Duke, who since the affair of the Sacred 
Bones had been ever active in laying schemes 
against Antonio, cast his eyes upon the lady, 
and perceiving that she was very fair, and 


great marriage to take the task in hand. 

Be that as it may, it is certain that in the 
fourth year of Count Antonio’s outlawry, the 
Lady Venusta came from Rilano, where she 


from Rilano, where she 
g with the Duke in his 
cabinet ; so that men — and women with greater 
urgency — asked what His Highness did to take 
such a one into his counsels ; for he had him- 
self forbidden her to live in the city, and con- 
strained her to abide in her house at Rilano, 
by reason of reports touching her fair fame. 


and the pikemen kept strict guard on all who 
left or entered the city, so that it was rather 
like a town besieged than the chief place of a 
peaceful realm. 

Now at this time, considering that his hiding- 
place was too well known to the lord Lorenzo 
and certain of the Duke’s Guard, Count An- 
tonio descended from the hills by night, and, 
having crossed the plains, carrying all his 
equipment with him, mounted again into the 
heights of Mount Agnino and pitched his camp 
in and about a certain cave, which is protected 
on two sides by high rocks, and on the third 
by the steep banks of a river, and can be ap* 
proached by one path only. This cave was 
known to the Duke, but he could not force it 
without great loss, so that Antonio was well 
nigh as safe as when his hiding-place had been 
unknown ; and yet he was nearer by half to the 
city, and but seven miles as a bird flies from 
the village of Rilano where the lady Venusta 
dwelt — although to one who travelled by the 
only path that a man could go upright on his 
feet, the distance was hard on eleven miles. 
But no other place was so near, and from 
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whicli has been of the greatest benefit to all 
students and specialists. It has cast much new 
light on many paths of scientific inquiry, and 
has laid open to all lovers of letters scores of 
volumes of verse and prose, and of material 
for both social and political history, formerly 
existing only in manuscript, or in examples so 
rare as to be practically inaccessible except to 
those in command of long purses. 
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you drink : for good men should not suffer 
thirst.’ 

But Bena answered her, asking, ‘Do you 
know who we are?’ 

‘Ay, I know, and my lady knows , 5 said the 
girl. ‘But my lady says that if she must live 
at Rilano, then she will do what she pleases in 
Rilano . 5 

Bena and his men looked at one another, for 
they knew of His Highness’s proclamation, hut 
the day having been hot, they being weary, the 
wine seeming good, and a woman knowing her 
own business best, at last they drank heartily, 
and, rendering much thanks, rode on and told 
Toinmasino what had been done. And Tom- 
masino having told Antonio, the Count was 
angry with Bena, saying that his gluttony would 
bring trouble on the lady Venusta. 

‘She should not tempt a man , 5 said Bena 
sullenly. 

All these things happened on the second day 
of the week ; and on the fourth, towards even- 
ing, as Antonio and Tommasino sat in front of 
the cave, they saw coming towards them one of 
the band named Luigi, a big fellow who had 
done good service, and was also a merry jovial 
man that took the lead in good-fellowship. 
And in his arms Luigi bore the lady Venusta. 
Her gown was dishevelled and torn, and the 
velvet shoes on her feet were cut almost to 
shreds, and she lay back in Luigi’s arms, pale 
and exhausted* Luigi came and set her down 
gently before Antonio, saying, ‘My lord, three 
miles from here, in the steepest and roughest 
part of the way, I found this lady sunk on 
the ground and half-swooning: when I raised 
her and asked how she came where she was, 
and in such a plight, she could answer nothing 
save, “Count Antonio! Carry me to Count 
Antonio ! 55 So I have brought her in obedience 
to her request . 5 

As Luigi ended, Venusta opened her eyes, 
and, rising to her knees, held out her hands in 
supplication, saying, ‘ Protect me, my lord, pro- 
tect me. For the Duke has sent me word that 
to-morrow night he will burn my house and 
all that it holds, and will take me and lodge 
me in prison, and so use me there that I may 
know what befalls those who give aid to traitors. 
. And all this comes upon me, my lord, because 
! I gave a draught of wine to your men when 
they were thirsty . 5 

‘ I feared this thing , 5 said Antonio, ‘ and 
deeply I grieve at it. But I am loth to go in 


open war against the Duke ; moreover, in the 
plain he would be too strong for me. What 


plain he would be too strong for me. What 
then can I do? For here is no place in which 
a lady, the more if she be alone and unattended, 
can be lodged with seemliness . 5 

‘If the choice be between this and a 

prison 5 said Venusta with a faint sorrowful 

smile. 


‘Yet it might be that I could convey you 
beyond His Highness’s power , 5 pursued Antonio, 
‘But I fear you could not travel far to-night.’ 
‘Indeed, I am weary even to death,’ moaned 

Venusta. 

‘There is nothing for it but that to-night 
at least she rest here,’ said Antonio to Tom- 
masino. 


ino frowned. ‘When woman come* 


in , 5 said he behind the screen of his hand, 
‘safety flies out . 5 

‘Better fly safety than courtesy and kindness, 
cousin , 5 said Count Antonio, and Toinmasino 
ceased to dissuade him, although he was uneasy 
concerning the coming of Venusta. 

That night, therefore, all made their camp 
outside, and gave the cave to Venusta for her 
use, having made a curtain of green boughs 
across its mouth. But again the next day 
Venusta was too sick for travel ; nay, she 
seemed very sick, and she prayed Luigi to go 
to Rilano and seek a physician ; and Luigi, 
Antonio having granted him permission, went, 
and returned saying that no physician dared 
come in face of His Highness’s proclamation : 
but the truth was that Luigi was in the pay of 
Venusta and of the Duke, and had sought by 
his journey not a physician, but means of in- 
forming the Duke how Venusta had sped, and 
of seeking counsel from him as to what should 
next be done. And that day and for four days 
more Venusta abode in the cave, protesting 
that she could not travel ; and Antonio used 
her with great courtesy, above all when he 
heard that the Duke, having stayed to muster 
all his force, for fear of Antonio, had at length 
appointed the next day for the burning of her 
house at Rilano, and the carrying off of all her 
goods. These tidings he gave her, and though 
lie spoke gently, she fell at once into great dis- 
tress, declaring' that she had not believed the 
Duke would carry out his purpose, and weep- 
ing for her jewels and prized possessions which 
were in the house. 

Now Count Antonio, though no true man 
could call him fool, had yet a simplicity nobler 
it may be than the suspicious wisdom of those 
who, reading other hearts by their own, count 
all men rogues and all women wanton : and 
when he saw the lady weeping for the trinkets 
and her loved toys and trifles, he said, ‘Nay, 
though I cannot meet the Duke face to face, 
yet I will ride now and come there before him, 
and bring what you value most from the 
house . 5 

‘You will be taken,’ said she, and she gazed 
at him with timid admiring eyes. ‘ I had 
rather a thousand times lose the jewels than 
that you should run into danger, my lord. 
For I owe to you liberty, and perhaps life . 5 

‘I will leave Tommasino to guard you and 
ride at once , 5 and Antonio rose to his feet, 
smiling at her for her foolish fears. 

Then a thing that seemed strange happened. 
For Antonio gave a sudden cry of pain. And 
behold, he had set his foot on the point of a 
dagger that was on the ground near to the 
lady Venusta ; and the dagger ran deep into 
his foot, for it was resting on a stone and the 
point sloped upwards, so that he trod full and 
with all his weight on the point ; and he sank 
back on the ground with the dagger in liis 
foot. How came the dagger there ? How came 
it to rest against the stone? None could tell 
then, though it seems plain to him that con- 
siders now. None then thought that the lady 
who fled to Antonio as though he were 
lover, and lavished tears and sighs 
placed it there. Nor that 1 
made such moan of his * 
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under the Lieutenant of the Guard, 


Thus skil- 
fully had the lord Lorenzo performed his duty, 
and cut off Tommasino and his 
all access to the c* 
gone with twenty 


company from 
and now he himself was 
. up the mountain path, 
to take Antonio according to the scheme of the 

But Bena and 
and said to one 
What are we to 
Ice’s men were 
was a great hazard to 
Yet this risk they would have 


Duke and the lady Venusta. 

Tommasino were sore aghast, 
another, £ There is treachery. 
do 1 ?’ For the eighty of the Dub 
posted strongly, and it 
attack them, 
run, for they were ready rather to die than to 
sit there idle while Antonio was taken ; and in 
all likelihood they would have died, had the 
Lieutenant obeyed the orders which Lorenzo 
had given him and rested where he was, covered 
by the hill and the river. But the Lieutenant 
was a young man, of hot temper and impetuous, 
and to his mistaken pride it seemed as though 
it were cowardice for eighty men to shrink 
from attacking thirty-and-five, and for the 
Duke’s Guards to play for advantage in a con- 
test with a band of robbers. Moreover Tom- 
masino’s men taunted his men, crying to them 
to come down and fight like men in the open. 
Therefore, counting on a sure victory and the 
pardon it would gain, about three o’clock in 
the afternoon he cried, ‘Let us have at these 
rascals 1 5 and to Tommasino’s great joy, his 
troop remounted their horses and made ready 
to charge from their position. Theu Tommasino 
said, ‘ We are all ready to face the enemy for 
my lord and cousin’s sake. But I have need 
now of those who will run away for his 
: sake.’ 

Then he laid his plans that when the Lieu- 
j tenant’s troop charged, his men should not 
stand their ground. And five men he placed 
on one extremity of his line, Bena at their 
j head ; and four others with himself he posted 
at the other extremity ; also he spread out his 
line very wide, so that it stretched on either 
side beyond the line of the Lieutenant. And 
he bade the twenty-and-five in the centre not 
abide the onset, but turn and flee at a gallop, 
trusting to the speed of their horses for escape. 
And lie made, them fling away all that they 
had brought from the lady Venus ta’s house, 
that they might ride the lighter. 

‘ And I pray God,’ said he, ‘that you will 
escape alive ; but if you do not, it is only 
what your oath to my lord constrains you to. 
But you and I, Bena, with our men, will ride, 
not back towards the plain, but on towards the 
hills, and it may be that we shall thus get 
ahead of the Lieutenant; and once we are 
ahead of him in the hilly ground, he will not 
catch us before we come to the cave.’ 

‘Unless, 5 began Bena, ‘there be another 
party 5 

‘Hist!’ said Tommasino, and lie whispered to 
Bena, ‘ They will fear if they hear all.’ 

Then the Duke’s men came forth; and it fell 


Duke Valentine. For Count Antonio could 
neither mount his horse nor go afoot to Ven- i 
usta’s house in Rilano ; and, if the jewels were j 
to be saved and the lady’s tears dried 1 
(Mightily, she declared with pretty self-reproach, 
was she ashamed to think of the jewels beside 
Antonio’s hurt, hut yet they were dear to her), 
then Tommasino must go in his place to 
Rilano. 

‘ And take all save Bena and two more,’ said 
Antonio. ‘ For the Duke will not come here, 
if he goes to Rilano.’ 

‘ I,’ said Bena, ‘am neither nurse nor physician 
nor woman. Let Martolo stay; he says there 
is already too much blood on bis conscience ; 
and let me go, for there is not so much as I 
could bear on mine, and maybe we shall have 
a chance of an encounter with the foreguard of 
the Duke. 5 

But Venusta said to Antonio, ‘Let both of 
these men go, and let Luigi stay. For he is 
a clever fellow, and will aid me in tending 
your wound. 5 

‘So be it, 5 said Antonio. ‘Let Luigi and the 
two youngest stay ; and do the rest of you go, 
and return as speedily as you may. And the 
lady Venusta shall, of her great goodness, dress 
my wound, which pains me more than such a 
trifle should.’ 

Thus the whole band, saving Luigi and two 
youths, rode off early in the morning with 
Tommasino, their intent being to reach Rilano 
and get clear of it again before the Duke came 
thither from the city: and Venusta sent no 
message to the Duke, seeing that all had fallen 
out most prosperously and as had been arranged 
between them. For the Duke was not in truth 
minded to go at all to Rilano ; but at earliest 
dawn, before Tommasino had set forth, the 
lord Lorenzo left the city with a hundred pike- 
men ; more he would not take, fearing to be 
delayed if his troop were too large; and he 
made a great circuit, avoiding Rilano and the 
country adjacent to it. So that by mid-day 
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three of them dred paces thus, they rested in utter quiet for 


overtaken 8 and^ captured by^the well at the half an hour. And "it was then late afternoon, 
entrance to the village ; but the rest, wheeling And the Lieutenant said M will go_ first alone 
to the ri^ht, dashed across the plain, making and m all likelihood I shall be slam, but do 
for Antonio’s old hiding-place; and, having you follow immediately after ^ me and avenge 
lost two more of their number whose horses my death.’ And this they, being ashamed for 
failed, and having slain four of the Guard, who their first refusal, promised to do Ihen the 
■pursued incautiously ahead of the rest, they Lieutenant rode softly forward till he came 
reached the spurs of the hills, and there within twenty yards of the rock, and he clapped 

scattered every man by himself, and found spurs to his horse and shouted, and, followed 

refuse some in the woods, some in shepherds’ close by his men crying ‘For God and omr 

huts°; 5 so they came off with their lives. But Duke I 5 charged round the jutting rock, 
the men with Tommasino and Bena had ridden And behold, on the other side of it was not 

; straight for the hill-road, and had passed the a man ! And of Tommasino and his company 

I Lieutenant before he apprehended Tommasino’s naught was to be seen— for they had used the 
! scheme. Then he cried aloud to his men, and last hour to put a great distance between them 
; eight of them, hearing him, checked their horses, and their pursuers— save that away, far up the 
| but could not understand what he desired of road, in the waning light of the sun, was to 
1 them till he cried aloud again, and pointed be dimly perceived the figure of a man on 
with bis hand towards where the ten, Tom- horseback, who waved his hat to them, and, 

masino leading and Bena in the rear, had turning, was in an instant lost to view. And 

gained the hill-road and were riding up it as this man was Bena, who, by himself and with- 
swiftly as their horses could mount. Then the out a blow, had held the passage of the jutting 
Lieutenant, cursing his own folly, gathered rock for hard upon an hour, and thus given 
them, and they rode after Tommasino and time to Tommasino to ride 'on and come upon 
§ ena . the rear of Lorenzo’s company before the Lieu- 

4 Be of good heart,’ said the Lieutenant, tenant and his men could hem them in on the 
‘They are between us and the company of my other side. 

lord Lorenzo.’ ( To he continued.) 

Yet though he said this, his mind was not — — 

at ease; for the horses of liis men, being unac- SUBMARINE "WARFARE, 

customed to the hills, could not mount the 

road as did the sure-footed mountain-horses In 1864, during the American civil war, a sub- 
ridden by Tommasino’s company, and the space marine boat succeeded in sinking the Federal 
widened between them ; and at last Tommasino’s frigate Ilousatonic . This boat, however, was 
company disappeared from sight, at the point hardly an unqualified success, as, running into 
where the track turned sharp to the left, round the hole made by its torpedo, it went down 
a great jutting rock, that stood across the way with the ship; and three crews had previously 
and left room for but three men to ride abreast been lost while carrying out its initial experi- 
between river and rock. Then the Lieutenant ments. Since then, many methods of submer- 
clrew rein and took counsel with his men, for sion have been tried ; but it is only within 
he feared that Tommasino would wait for him the last five years that naval powers have 
behind the jutting rock and dasli out on his awakened to the fact that a submersible boat, 
flank as he rode round. Therefore for a while though by no means so formidable for offensive 
| he considered ; and a while longer he allowed purposes as its name at first leads one to 
for the breathing of the horses ; and then with believe, is a factor which _ might have to be 
great caution rode on towards the jutting rock, taken into consideration in the next naval 
which lay about the half of a mile from him. war. 

! j And when he came near to it, he and his men The most modern types of these boats are 
[j heard a voice cry, ‘Quiet, quiet! They are the Holland, Nordenfelt, Tuck, and Goubet. 

j close now!’ The Holland boat comes to us from over the 

‘They will dash at us as we go round,’ said Atlantic, and is peculiar in its weapon of 
( the Lieutenant. offence. The latest type is fifty feet long, eight 

| ‘And we can go no more than three together,’ feet in diameter, and is driven by a petroleum 
said one of the Guards. engine carrying sufficient fuel for two days’ run. 

‘Are you all ready V said the voice behind The diving is effected by means of two hori- 

the cliff, in accents that but just reached round zontal rudders, one on each side of the stern, 

the rock. ‘Hot a sound, for your lives!’ Yet This only allows of submersion when the boat 
i a sound there was, as of jingling bits, and then is in motion ; and the boat cannot be horizontal 

j again an angry, ‘Curse you, you clumsy fool, while submerged. It carries ten-inch gelatine 

be still.’ And then all was still. blasting shells, fired from a pneumatic gun, 

j ‘They are ready for us now,’ whispered a twenty feet long, whose radius of action is two 

Guard, with an uneasy smile. hundred yards under water and one thousand 

‘I will go,’ said the Lieutenant. ‘Which two yards above. The use of gelatine is also objec- 
of you will lead the way with me?’ tionable, as the confined space and the vibra- 

But the men grumbled, saying, ‘ It is the tion of the boat prevent such explosives being 

way to death that you ask us to lead, sir.’ carried without some risk of premature explo- 
Then the Lieutenant drew his men back, sion. It is for this reason that gun-cotton is 
and as they retreated, they made a great noise, adopted in torpedo work, as it will not explode 
hoping to make Tommasino think they were on concussion, and is little affected by change 
gone. And, having gone back some five hun- 1 of temperature. 
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The boat then withdraws, unreeling a connect- 
ing wire ; and when at a safe distance, fires. 
The absence of a rudder, however, causes erratic 
steering, and the spikes with which the torpedo 
is fitted might fail to stick in steel-bottomed 
ships. 

Submarine boats cannot be driven under 
water at a speed exceeding six knots. If driven 
beyond, they are inclined to dive, and in deep 
water, before the corrective forces against a 
dive have had time to act, might reach a 
depth where the pressure -would drive in the 
sides or compress them to a sufficient extent to 
seriously reduce the displacement In shallow 
water, the boat might he driven on to the 


of seventeen and eighteen knots attained by 
modern battleships, we arrive at the conclusion 
that boats totally submerged are useless against 
modern battleships in motion. Running awash, 
they could be tackled by torpedo catchers and 
torpedo boats. 


MY MYSTERIOUS CLIENT. 

PART II. — CONCLUSION. 

One afternoon, when I happened to be leav- 
ing the office early to escort my wife to a 
garden party in the neighbourhood of our resi- 
dence, a clerk came into my private room and 
said that a man, who would not give his name, 
desired to see me. I had my hat on ready to 
start ; and partly because I did not wish to be 
delayed, but chiefly because I expected the , 
visitor was either a beggar or a tout, I stepped 
into the clerk’s, office and confronted him. I 
found a tall, gaunt, gray-haired man, very 
shabbily attired, standing with a hangdog air 
on the door-mat j and the moment I addressed 
him, I recognised, to my astonishment, my old 
acquaintance, Mr James Dreaver. 

‘You know me I see, sir/ he. remarked, as 
he stepped into my room at my invitation. 

‘ Certainly/ I replied, with increasing uneasi- 
c But you have altered a good deal; 
On arriving under the you’ve grown thin and — and you are no 

’ }g younger than you were ten years ago. Why 

held there by spikes, didn’t yon send in your name V 


the boat. It is driven by electricity, supplied 
from storage batteries packed closely in the 
bows. Compressed air is carried in reservoirs, 
but a supply is usually obtained when the 
boat is not far from the surface, by means of 
an iron pipe twenty feet long, which usually 
lies on deck, but which can be raised to an 
upright position by gearing from within. The 
top then rises above the surface of the water, 
and by opening a valve in the foot and attach- 
ing a pump, fresh air is drawn into the 
interior. The crew need not exceed three men. 

The Goubet class are of iron, sixteen feet long, 
three feet wide, and about six feet deep. The 
motive-power is a Siemens motor driven by 
storage batteries. Fifty of these boats were 
purchased by the Russian Government. They 
have no rudder, but a universal joint in the 
screw shaft permits of the screw being moved 
through an arc of ninety degrees. The torpedo 
is carried outside the boat, secured by a catch [ ness, 
worked from inside. C * w J 
enemy, the torpedo is released, and striking 
the ship’s bottom, is 1 ^ ‘ 
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r you would remem- ‘ 1 suppose I shall have to be satisfied with 
what I can get. 5 

at him, as I mentally ‘Will you come to the bank, then, and talk 
with my recoi- the matter over 1 ? 5 I said, rising, relieved at the 
reasonable spirit he displayed. 

as I thought, rather unwillingly, 
and tramped after me through the outer 

’ A.. the staircase into the street. 

I was too much excited and preoccupied to 
speak to him as we wended our way through 
' ' ' ‘ ' an( ^ j ie c |j c -[ not address 

of his tall figure 

* ’ , and one or two friends 
1 on the way looked surprised at 
company with such a disreputable 
Just as we were approaching the bank 
not five minutes 5 walk from my office 
— a passer-by seized my arm, and I was heartily 
' j a little old gentleman named Gold- 
spiker, whose acquaintance my wife and I had 
made at a dinner-party a few nights previously. 
Not a pleasant thing to I Mr Goldspiker was a Dutchman who had 

" * tly retired from business at the Cape, 

where he had known my wife’s father in 
ys. He had apparently taken a great 
did fancy to my wife, probably on account of the 
indeed, it did fact above mentioned, and his object in stop- 
cij. lu. etui F hig me was to invite us both to dine with him 
r the object at the Metropole Hotel, and to go to the theatre 
ig to make with him afterwards. 

:er was a loquacious old gentle- 
and though I needed no pressing to 
' h cordial invitation, he insisted upon 
with me for a few minutes in the 
I took leave of him, how- 
cio ouva cw I decently could, but on look- 
ing around for my late companion, I found he 
1 completely disappeared. At first, I thought 
he had merely walked on, and was looking into 
some shop window ; and finding this was not 
the case, I concluded that he had remembered 
From that | the name of my bank, ahd that I should find 

But neither at the 
bank nor on my way there did I see any trace 
from his I of him. 

threaten- 1 I was considerably startled at this strange 
behaviour, which certainly seemed to confirm 
Mr Dreaver’s statement that he had been in a 
lunatic asylum. Being at the bank, I looked 
upon the manager, and told him that the 
of the missing parcel had turned up, 


* I wasn’t certain whethi 
ber me, 5 he said doggedly. 

I could not help staring 
contrasted his present appearance 
lection of him at our former meeting. That he 
should have lost hulk with advancing age was | He rose, 
not extraordinary ; but though I distinctly re- " 
cognised him by bis features and by his eyes, | office and down 
there was an indescribable change, which was 
not accounted for by the mere passage of years, s; 

Whether it was the effect of his shabby clothes the crowded streets, 
or his odd furtive manner, I immediately sus- me ; but I was conscious 
pected that my client had passed a consider- striding by my side, 
able portion of the time that had elapsed since whom I passed 
our last meeting within the walls of a jail. seeing me in < 

‘Where have you been all this while? 5 I client, 
exclaimed. ‘ Why have I never heard from — it was 
you? 5 

‘I’ve been in an asylum,’ replied Mr Dreaver | greeted by 
gruffly. 

‘ You mean a—a V 

‘A lunatic asylum. 

have to say ; but there you have it, since you recen 
must know,’ said Mr Dreaver sharply. 

I was silenced by this statement, though not former day 
exactly convinced; but the man’s manner i 1 *" 1 
not invite further questions, or, 
not concern me whether he had been in an | pinj 
asylum or a jail. I naturally foresaw f 
of his visit, and did not relish having 

the inevitable revelation to him. Mr Goldsgilv 

After a little fencing on my part, during man, and 
which he demanded the parcel left so long ago, accept his 
and which he described quite accurately, I chatting v 
said abruptly, as I nerved myself for the un- crowded street, 
pleasant ordeal, ‘ The fact is, I have some bad ever, as soon as 
news for you.’ • : i „ 

‘You don’t mean to say you’ve parted with had 
the things? 5 he cried fiercely. 

‘No; I deposited them at my bank for safe 
custody ; and, by some extraordinary mis- 
chance, the parcel has been lost. T 

day to this, no trace of it has been found, 5 1 1 him waiting me there, 
said with considerable inward trepidation. 

‘It’s a lie! 5 he shouted, springing 
chair and advancing towards me in a 
ing maimer. 

* If you don’t behave yourself f I ’ll have you 
turned out of my office,’ I said angrily. 

I was agreeably surprised to find that my in 
resolute tone and manner cowed the man in- owner < w 

stantly. but that we had become separated during our 

‘ Then I ’m ruined,’ he muttered presently, walk. I was glad that I spoke to the manager, 

as he wiped his brow with the back of his for he told me that, upon satisfactory proof of 

hand. ‘It was all I had. 5 the contents of the parcel, he had authority to 

‘ Suppose we come over to the hank,’ I said, make the owner some small compensation, 
feeling genuine pity for him. ‘There is no I was naturally much relieved at this, and 

legal liability either on the hank’s part or returned to my office half expecting to find that 

mine ; but it is possible, if you can prove that my client had gone back there. He had not done 
the contents of the parcel were valuable, that so, however, and after waiting for a reasonable 
some compensation might be made. So far as time, I started off for home. 

I am concerned, though unfortunately a poor I told my wife what had happened, for she 
man, I will assist you to the extent of a few knew the story about the parcel and its myste* 

pounds if you ai*e in want.’ rious disappearance. We came to the conclu- 

‘ A few pounds !’ he cried bitterly. ‘Why, sion that, being preoccupied with my thoughts, 
the stones alone must have been worth ten I had unconsciously given my client the slip — 
thousand pounds.’ probably in crossing a crowded road- — or that 

,‘Whatl’ I ejaculated, amazed at the magni- he had lost his way; and we felt little doubt 
tude of the sum. that I should receive another visit from him 

A Never mind what they were worth,’ he said the next day. , 

hastily, as though repenting of his statement To my surprise, however, three days passed 
_______ • . ■ V- : A: ^ 
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tiveiy : ‘.by the way, Mr uoldspiker, did you 
ever happen to come across a namesake of my 
wife’s father at Durban V 

1 I knew Durban very well ; but it has a 
large population , 5 replied the old gentleman in 
his quaint broken English. ‘I was only ac- 
quainted with one James Dreaver at the Cape, 

and that was this lady’s excellent papa 5 

‘And he lived at Port Elizabeth , 5 interrupted 
my wife. 

‘ Quite true. He never was at Durban. Still, 
it is a coincidence that there should have been 
two persons of the same name over there at 
the same time. — What is the man like?* he 
added, turning to me. 

I described my mysterious client, both as lie 
appeared when lie first came to me and as he 
was now. Mr Goldspiker said nothing to attract 
my attention, but he seemed rather silent and 
thoughtful during the remainder of the evening, 
though he discharged his duties as host with 
his accustomed heartiness. He gave us a royal 
entertainment, winding up with oysters and 
chablis at his chambers; and when we parted, 




too elated to be censorious ; and the colonel 
had the satisfaction of learning that no serious 
harm had resulted from his having imprisoned 
some 


in his strong-box for 
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the skin was puckered into a perfect network office. I rushed to the door as he was shuffling 
of wrinkles. His expression was amiable, but away when he found there was some one witii 
I am bound to say that an uglier old gentle- me. , „ . 

man it would be difficult to imagine, and, as I seized him by the arm, however, and . by 

he remarked, no one who had once seen him main force, half led and half dragged him into 

could fail to recognise him again. my room and closed the door behind me. Mr 

< This man was walking with you when we Goldspiker was sitting with his back to us, but 
met in the street the other day? 5 he resumed. I could see by my client’s manner that he 

c Yes. I see what you mean. You suggest recognised him at once. The sight of the gems 

that he recognised you, and disappeared for upon the table, however, seemed to inspire the 
that reason/ I said, struck by the idea. man with reckless desperation, for he advanced 

< Yes: and looking hack, I remember that towards them and said harshly : ‘ You ye been 


reflecting that our meeting had, in fact, taken ing him. 

plaee opposite to the entrance of one of those Apparently . the man had hoped, to brazen 
narrow byways which abound in the city. ‘But out the situation, for he made a faint attempt 
why should he wish to avoid you V at bluster ; but be was quickly overawed by 

‘Exactly— why should he?’ exclaimed Mr the calm, determined aspect of Mr Goldspiker, 
Goldspiker, leaning forward with his hands on and stood rooted to the spot, the picture of 
his knees and gazing at me with his bland abject confusion. 

expression. ‘That is what I want to know.’ ‘That man was my trusted clerk for twenty 

‘He will be here directly. You had better years. He repaid my kindness by robbing me. 
stay and meet him/ I said, taking up my He. is a forger and a thief/ said Mr Goldspiker 
client’s note from the desk. incisively. 

‘ I came for that purpose/ said Mr Gold- ‘ I ’ve been punished/ murmured the man, 
spiker. ‘That is his letter, Hem?’ hanging his head. 

‘Yes. — You don’t know the writing, I sup- ‘Yes.. I tracked yon, you scoundrel, and had 
pose V I inquired as I handed it to him. the satisfaction of getting you convicted. and 

Mr Goldspiker held the note within an inch imprisoned. Twenty years’ penal servitude, 
of his nose and scrutinised it deliberately for wasn’t it? 5 said the old gentleman mercilessly. 


some minutes. When he looked at me again, ‘You are out on ticket of leave, I suppose?’ 
there was a queer smile on his thin lips. ‘ It killed me. almost/ . groaned the poor 

‘Have you the parcel handy? 5 he said wretch between his white lips, 
quietty. ‘You killed somebody else. I did not know 

‘It is here— in the safe behind me/ I replied, of this/ said Mr Goldspiker, pointing with 
producing the keys. trembling hand to the packet on the table, and 

‘Let me look at it/ he said. appearing suddenly overcome by emotion. ‘If 

I turned to the safe, and fetched the parcel. I had Go! 5 he added, springing suddenly 

The old gentleman’s tone and manner mystified to his feet in a sort of paroxysm of rage— 
me considerably, and I was annoyed to see him ‘out of my sight, or I shall forget what you 
coolly produce a small penknife and cut the have suffered. Go, I say, or I will send for 
string of the parcel without a moment’s hesita- the police again.’ 

tion. The man, scared and startled by the old 

‘What are you about? 5 I cried. gentleman’s vehemence, took one stride to the 

But Mr Goldspiker, who seemed to be labour- door, and the next moment had disappeared ; 
ing under suppressed excitement, paid no heed while Mr Goldspiker sank down in his chair 
to me. He proceeded to undo the outer wrap- and buried his face in his hands against the 
pings of the parcel, and, having accomplished table* I sat silent and bewildered, amazed, by 
this, be revealed a small bundle of documents the scene, staring helplessly at my companion, 
which looked like share - certificates and a good- while I listened to the retreating footsteps. of 
sized paper bag. The latter be opened and my late visitor, who hurried from the build- 
shook the contents upon my table. They con- ing. 

sisted of several score of uncut diamonds. ‘Well, it can’t he helped/ said Mr Goldspiker, 

‘How much did he say they were worth? 5 looking up abruptly, and resuming his habitual 
he remarked, almost burying his nose among sprightly tone and manner. ‘But I wronged 
the gems and handling them with the air of him — we all wronged him. 5 
a connoisseur. ‘Who? 5 I inquired. 

‘ Ten thousand pounds/ I said open-mouthed. ‘ That man went to a friend of mine, a 
‘ H’m ! I should say at least that ; but it is merchant like myself, and in my name got 
impossible to be certain in their present con- possession of those things by false pretences, 
dition/ he replied, turning to the documents. My friend, unfortunately, was ill at the time ; j 
‘H’m, 5 he muttered, peering into the bundle, he became delirious, and in his ravings he 
‘not much of value here — a few hundreds per- alluded frequently to this transaction, and men- 
haps— a few hundreds. 5 tioned my name; but we paid no heed. He 

‘ I don’t understand what you are driving at/ died suddenly, and his affairs were in disorder. 

I exclaimed. He had been speculating, had had bad luck, 

‘You will presently/ said Mr Goldspiker but — but it was not so bad as we all thought/ 

cheerfully. — ‘Hark! who is this? 5 he added, absently fingering the gems upon the 

It was Dreaver’s voice we heard in the outer table. ‘These would have "saved him . 5 
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‘The things belong to his creditors, I sup- patiently for his release in order to enjoy his 
pose ? 5 I said. ... . plunder. 

‘No. I was his principal creditor, and I What induced the man to deposit the packet 
settled with the others. For myself, I make with me, and to assume the name of my wife’s 

no claim. It is the least atonement I can offer father, is to this day a subject of endless 

for the wrong done to him . by that wretch in speculation to all of us. I think the latter 
my name. My friend died broken-hearted circumstance is to be accounted for by the fact 

because he believed that I, his old comrade, had that some of the share certificates were made 

pressed him for my debt in his adversity. He out in Mr Hreaver’s name. Spooner may have 
gave up all he had, and — and he was ill, and it suspected that I might open the parcel, and 
killed him , 5 said the kind-hearted old gentleman, had therefore deemed it prudent to allay sus- 
fairly breaking down. picion by personating the real owner. Besides, 

‘Come, Mr Goldspiker, you blame yourself ne had excellent reasons for concealing his own 
for nothing , 5 I exclaimed, touched by his emo- identity. 

tion ; ‘you are entirely innocent . 5 But it is less easy to imagine a plausible 

‘I hope your wife will believe it, Mr Car- explanation for the happy accident of the man 
rnthers , 5 said the old gentleman wringing my having come to my office, 
hand. It is possible— though I have never been 

‘ My wife ! 5 I exclaimed. able to verify the statement — that he may have 

‘Yes. Oh! did I not mention my poor had my name mentioned to him in the manner 
friend’s name V said Mr Goldspiker, . apparently described. It is pretty clear, at all events, 
astonished at my evident bewilderment. ‘It that he either knew or suspected that he was 
is her father I am speaking of, poor James in danger of being arrested, and was anxious 
Dreaver . 5 # to place the packet in safe custody. Mr Gold- 

‘Tlien do you mean to say that this — this spiker’s notion was that the man was one day 
valuable property belongs to my wife V I cried, seized with a sudden panic — saw in the street, 
as the room whirled round me. perhaps, the colonial detective who had been 

‘Yes, yes. It is valuable — the stones are very sent over to arrest him — and in his desperate 
good , 5 said Mr Goldspiker, leaning forward and anxiety to provide for the safety of his precious 
beginning to sort them quickly. ‘ The scoundrel parcel, in view of disagreeable contingencies, he 
was within the mark when he said ten thou- had turned into my office simply because my 
sand pounds. Leave them to me to dispose of, brass plate attracted bis attention at the 

and I will guarantee 5 moment. I am not at all sure that this 

. . . . . theory, wildly improbable as it may appear, is 

I really cannot remember the remainder of not the correct solution of the mystery ; but 
our conversation. I was so startled and over- the actual facts will never transpire, for I 
whelmed by this sudden and unexpected acces- learned, as the result of subsequent inquiries, 
sion of fortune, that I fairly lost my head. It that Spooner had died suddenly shortly after- 
seemed too extraordinary to be true ; but there wards of syncope in the infirmary of an East 
was absolutely no mistake about it, for within End workhouse. 

a few weeks Mr Goldspiker handed my wife 

a cheque for upwards of twelve thousand 

pounds. Considering my circumstances, and SNAKE-TAMING, 

that my elder children were just needing edu- 
cation, it will be easily imagined what a B y Dr AaTHUB Stealing, C.M.Z.S., &c. 

glorious windfall this was to us; in a word, it Snakes have their likes and dislikes, their 

proved the turning-point of our lives prejudices and predilections, their little tempers 

Often, afterwards, we discussed the matter r V ... +Tl 5 

with old Mr Goldspiker ; and we arrived at a a ° d . idiosyncrasies, , like the _re=t of m, a fact 
tolerably clear understanding of John Spooner’s ^ich he who aspires to subjugate, them native 
method of procedure. It appeared that just distrust of man and to win their confidence 
about the time of James Dreaver’s death, soon discovers in his dealings with them. The 
Spooner, who enjoyed the fullest confidence of gentlest of serpents, for example, considers it- 
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chiefly in the fact that the same iazv apathy 
deters them from fleeing from his presence 
after the manner of most of the Order. Finally, 
as much difference in temper and character 
exists amongst individuals of the same species, 
age, and colour, as would be found in any mis- 
cellaneous assemblage of specimens of the genus 
homo — indeed, a parallel might be drawn, with- 
out any undue straining of details, between the 
serpent tribe in this particular respect and a 
school of children of mixed nationalities, where 
the natives of some countries might be ex- 
pected, ceteris paribus, to he more impulsive or 
phlegmatic, as the case might be, than the rest, 
where complexion would in a large number of 
instances justify an inference as to certain 
psychic peculiarities, and where, nevertheless, 
the 4 personal equation’ would be predominant 
after all. 

One of the least tamable of all snakes is 
the cobra da capello, and, singularly enough, 
it is this very trait which makes it so valuable 
to the Hindu and Arab charmers, and which 


elapsed since its capture ; those born or^ hatched 
in cages will devour suitable food within an 
hour of their advent on a mortal career, pro- 
vided that the temperature and other con- 
ditions are such as meet their physical require- 
ments and that they are mature, though — like 
most animals born in captivity — they are apt 
to be even wilder and more resentful of inter- 
ference than their progenitors. One of the first 
phenomena of ophidian psychology likely to be 
recognised by those who have the exceptional 
opportunity— and perhaps still more exceptional 
desire— of close companionship with any number 
and diversity of these creatures is the great 
difference which different species present in 
their susceptibility to taming. To instance such 
only as are likely to be familiar to the casual 
patron of menageries and zoological gardens, 
the rock-snake or python of India, the Mada- 
gascar boa, the black constrictor of the Cape, 
the copperhead, the yellow Jamaican boa — now 
almost extinct, owing to the introduction of 
the pestilent mongoose for the purpose of 
destroying cane-rats on the sugar plantations 
— and the rat-snakes of both South America 
and Ceylon, rarely get rid of their original 
timidity, and are more or less snappish to 
the end of their days, however long may 


ny comes within the range of their 
* limited vision — this, and perhaps 
e of them a doubtful recognition of 
But the cobra is ready to sit up and 
show fight to the bitter end at the first hint 
of disturbance. It is the peculiarity of its 
belligerent attitude, upright with a third of its 
length of body raised from the ground, attended 
by the spreading out of its anterior ribs to 
form with the dilatable skin of the neck the 
fin-like expansion known as the hood, which 
gives it the appearance of acting in obedi- 
ence to the gestures and sorry strains of the 
performer, who artfully adapts both to the 
natural and spontaneous movements of the 
reptile. 

This, then, is actually the converse of snake- 
taming. One could hardly design a creature 
which would better answer the purpose of the 
pretended snake-charmer than does the cobra, 
whether we regard the Indian or the Egyp- 
tian species. Venomous as it is — and there is 
probably none more virulent, unless it be the 
southern rattlesnake — with semper paratus for 
its motto, it is the most easily manipulated and 
4 played ’ of all serpents. Whatever may have 
been the original value of the hood in the 
cobra’s economy, whether to inspire its foes 
3 — those of the rattlesnake family, though I with terror or to serve any other end, there 
necessarily provided with the vibratory can be no doubt that it has long passed the 
ratus from which the head of the house zenith of its utility, and, like so many structures 
r es its name — are lethargic and indisposed which we find in the animal world developed 
ittack except under extreme provocation, to exaggeration in the blind fury of evolution, 
they rarely become absolutely trustworthy, has become a hinderance rather than a help to 
r danger to man in the wild state lies its possessor in the great struggle. The reach 
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of the cobra’s delivery, the limitation of the 
distance within which its blow must fall, can 
be exactly calculated almost instinctively by 
those who become accustomed to them, since 
its striking consists of the swaying down of so 
much of its body as is upreared and no more. 
The reader may obtain an efficient illustration 
of this by laying his upper arm upon a table, 
with the forearm and hand (representing the 1 
head) raised from the flexed elbow. Yery dif- 
ferent is this from the spring-like mechanism of 
the process by which the majority of serpents 
dart on their prey or adversary — ‘fire a shot,’ 
as the Trinidad creoles say — the head remaining 
quiescent until the neck and body behind are 
drawn up into S-shaped folds, to be suddenly 
straightened with the speed of lightning as the 
jaws" are Hashed forward. And when the cobra’s 
head has fallen for its bite, the weight of its 
huge expanded umbrella prevents it from rising 
again as quickly as it would otherwise do, and 
admits of its being readily seized and secured. 

Its near relative, the hamadryad, the great 
snake-eating snake, which is the largest of all 

E oisonous species, and which also displays a 
ood, soon becomes apathetic, and refuses to 
pander to the humbug of charming ; for this 
it is held of small account by the iug- 


How, then, is snake- taming effected? Well, 
there is no great secret or mystery about it. 
In the first place, the snakes must become accus- 
tomed to the presence of humanity by being 
placed in such a situation that people pass and 
repass within their sight as constantly as pos- 
sible ; and here it must not be forgotten that 
no serpent can see anything distinctly at a dis- 
tance equal to twice its own length. The in- 


day or two oi dense log or deep snow, during 
which the visitors are few and far between. 
And, secondly, they must be handled at all 
times and seasons, except immediately after a 

but with 

due regard to their before-mentioned morbid 
sensibility of neck and tail 
vast majority are 
to use their teeth 
Keepers i 
specimens 
in 6rd«* . 


meal, handled freely and fearlessly 


After all, the 
not nearly so anxious 

as is commonly supposed, 

in menageries usually lift the new 

s from the boxes in which they arrive 
•der to transfer them to the cages, and are 
rarely bitten ; and in forests and jungles all 
over the world I have always seized upon 

everything I came across with my bare hands, 
securing on one occasion a sixteen-foot anaconda 
in this way ; and though I have had some 
nasty nips, such accidents have not happened 
to me in one case out of a thousand where 
there was the possibility of their occurrence. 
Gloves and tongs are worse than useless, and 
beget a nervousness on both sides. When a 
snake-keeper once begins to think about being 
bitten, it is all over with him, and he had 
better keep away from his charges until his 
nerve comes hack to him. I have had more 
misadventures within a few weeks after a bad 
bout of jungle fever than in all the rest of my 
life put together, and I have lived in daily 
companionship with these reptiles almost as long 
as I can remember. 

The only implement I ever employ is a very 
soft brush, and that I use but seldom, and with 
one species only, the lance-headed tree-boa of 
Tropical America, probably the most persist- 
ently savage serpent in the world, as ready to 
fly at the most familiar face or hand after years 


reason 

glers of India and Burma, in whose baskets it 
is occasionally seen and to whom it is known 
as the big or king cobra, since it requires a lot 
of shaking up before it will stand on the de- 
fensive, although its monetary value as a zoo- 
logical specimen is twenty times as much as 
that of the smaller species. Though lazy, it is 
said to he distinctly aggressive in its wild state, 
and is perhaps the most intelligent of the 
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Most animals can be turned by a brush ; in 
zoological collections the attendants who clean 
the cages find that crocodiles, big birds, cats, 
and other unpleasantly demonstrative creatures, 
can be kept at bay with such a weapon, where 
sticks, whips, or crowbars would be useless, 
just as larger beasts are cowed most effectually 
by that real yet mysteriously intangible and 
imfightable foe, a jet of water from the garden- 
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SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

The newly discovered constituent of the atmo- 
. sphere to which the name Argon has been 
given has caused as much excitement among 
chemists as did the detection of the fifth satellite 
of Jupiter some time ago in the astronomical 
world. We had all long regarded the composi- 
tion of the air as having been definitely deter- 
mined. But any one who will take the trouble 
to refer to Cavendish’s celebrated ‘ Experiments 
on Air’ will find that a suspicion is there 
raised that nitrogen, or phlogisticated air, as he 
termed that inert gas, was not the sole residue 
after the oxygen, water, and carbon dioxide of 
the atmosphere had been removed. If there 
were anything else left, he concluded that it 
must be in the most minute quantity. That 
there was something else was once more sus- 
pected by Lord Rayleigh, upon proving that 
the nitrogen obtained from air was about a 
half per cent, heavier than that procured from 
chemical compounds. The difference in weight 
is now attributed to the presence in minute 
quantity of this new gas. Argon has been sepa- 
rated, and gives a distinct spectrum. Whether 
it be an elementary body or a compound one is 
at present a moot-point, hut its detection and 
separation must be regarded as a remarkable 
event. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Society, 
I)r John Haldane dealt with the nature and 
physiological action of black-damp as met with 
in a colliery in Staffordshire and in another 
one in Shropshire. He described it as one of 
the gases frequently found in the workings of 
coal-mines, which could be distinguished from 
fire-damp in not being explosive when mixed 
with air, and from after-damp in not being the 
product of an explosion, but collecting in the 
workings under ordinary conditions. It con- 
sisted of nitrogen containing an admixture of a 
seventh to an eighth of carbon dioxide, and it 
acted, as a poison when inhaled, its dangerous 
physiological action being due to absence of 
oxygen, . or insufficiency of oxygen when diluted 
with air, and not to excess of carbon dioxide. 
Air containing just sufficient black-damp to 
extinguish a candle or oil lamp produced no 
immediate sensible action on a human being* 

‘The Pastures of the Sea ; formed the title of 
a very interesting and instructive lecture at the 
Imperial Institute lately, which was delivered 
by Mr George Murray of the British Museum. 
Seaweeds which grow near the land do not 
occur at a greater depth than fifty fathoms, 
and they may be classified according to their 


colour into red, olive-brown, and green— the 
red weeds growing below low- water mark, the 
green ones at high-water mark, and the olive- 
brown occupying an intermediate position. It 
would seem that the colours have a direct 
relation to the amount of light available, for 
the sea- water stops those rays which are active 
in the formation of chlorophyll, the green 
colouring matter of plant-life. But this coast 
flora of the ocean can do but little towards 
maintaining the necessary balance between 
animal and plant life, which is effected by the 
floating microscopic plants which are found in 
all waters. Sometimes these are in such im- 
mense masses that they give the water a dis- 
tinctive colour, as ill the case of the Red Sea, 
which takes its name from their presence. The 
floating weed in the Sargasso Sea remains a 
puzzle to naturalists, for no plant of the same 
species can be found on adjacent coasts or 
islands. The lecturer concluded his remarks by 
urging the necessity of a more extended study 
of the ocean and its economy. 

A favourite method of ‘printing’ adopted 
by photographers is the Platinotype process, in 
which the image is formed in platinum black, 
one of the most stable substances known to 
chemistry. A means of toning, or rather stain- 
ing the image, so that the cold, black tone can 
be changed to any desired tint of brown, has 
lately been introduced, and the specimens of 
prints so treated which we have examined 
certainly show very beautiful results. The 
change is brought about by submitting the 
print to a bath of catechu, or cutcli, as it is 
also called. This vegetable extract has long 
been used as a dye for textile fabrics, and is 
permanent As the process is patented, the 
proper kind of catechu for photographic pur- 
poses will doubtless soon be placed upon the 
market. 

One of the most difficult problems with 
which our parochial authorities have to deal 
is the selection of a method of road-making 
which shall he satisfactory in use and fairly 
permanent The ideal paving has not yet been 
discovered— that is, one which shall be at the 
same time durable, noiseless, inexpensive, and 
capable of affording a foothold for horses in all 
states of the weather. Possibly such an ideal 
is unattainable ; but a method which seems to 
fulfil some of the conditions required is found 
in Ardagh’s Patent Prismatic Hard Wood Paving 
Block, This block is made up of a number or 
pieces of oak, which have been previously 
creosoted, bound together with an iron band. 
The cubes of which the block is composed are 
cut from waste wood, therefore the cost is not 
prohibitive ; and if required, channels may be 
cut in its surface and filled in with sand and 
cement, so as to reduce slipperiness of surface 
to a minimum. The system has been for some 
time in successful use in the streets of 
Worcester. 

A correspondent in commenting upon a 
recent note in these columns with reference to 
the fraudulent renovation of spent tea leaves, 
informs us that there is yet another use for 
this waste product, irrespective of that found 
for it by the careful housemaid. ‘Owners of 
poultry may not be aware, 5 he writes, ‘that 
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fowls are very fond of spent tea leaves. They 
are a very useful adjunct to the poultry-yard 
menu, especially at this season, when variety of 
diet is welcome to make up for the loss of 
natural delicacies. The fowls seem to enjoy the 
leaves whether given alone or mixed in the 
other food. Probably the tea acts as a tonic ! 
Here is another use for the leaves when ex- 
hausted by humanity. 5 

If the calculations of the Gazette de St Peters - 
lourg may be relied upon, the completion of 
the Trans-Siberian Railway will be beneficial 
not only to the Russian Empire but to those 
who 'would seek a quick route from Britain to 
China and* Japan. At present the journey from 
England to Japan occupies twenty-eight days, 
and it takes about three days longer to reach 
China. By the new route it is calculated that 
nearly one-half of this time can be saved. 

The lamentable wrecks which have occurred 
round our coasts during the past few months 
will have one good result in stimulating the 
endeavours which have been made to place our 
lighthouses, harbours, lightships, and lifeboat 
stations in telegraphic and telephonic communi- 
cation with one another. Much has already 
been done, especially in and around the port 
of Liverpool. The completion of this necessary 
work will, it is said, cost a quarter of a million 
of money. But this should be no obstacle to 
a rich country like Britain, especially when it 
is remembered that the value of a single ship 
of war very often greatly exceeds this 
say nothing of the far more \ A — bA 
stake. 

It is sometimes impossible to find out the 

long ago two ships in 
been in sig' ' 

< 

serious damage that tlieir water-tight compart- 
ments alone kept them afloat. It becomes 
desirable, therefore, that some record of the 
orders given from the bridge of a ship previous 
to such a disaster should be available. Such a 
record is provided by a ship’s Indicator which 
has been invented by Messrs Thompson & 
Marsden. It consists of a drum carrying a 
paper which revolves by clockwork once in 
twenty-four hours. The paper is ruled with 
vertical lines denoting intervals of time, and 
with horizontal lines dividing it into' spaces, 
each of which corresponds to one of the words 
of command telegraphed from the captain to 
the engine-room. A pencil traces a continuous 
line upon this drum, but moves in sympathy 
with every motion of the telegraph upon 
the bridge. So that it is possible by after- 


of the kind has been brought forward by Mr 
John Clark of Her Majesty’s Customs, London. 
This consists of a tiny slip of india-rubber 
pierced at each end, which can be slipped over an 
ordinary nib. In this way it forms a stretched 
membrane below the point of the nib, between 
which and the metal is thus provided a reser- 
voir to hold sufficient ink to write a long letter. 
The advantage of this method is that one can 
use his favourite nib and turn it into a fountain 
pen at will. 

Lovers of animals have constantly protested 
against the inhuman practice of mutilating the 
ears of dogs, a fashion which has sprung up 
under the mistaken notion that the appearance 
of the victims is thereby improved. Unhappily, 


But there are now stronger influences being 
brought to bear upon the evil-doers. His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales having 
been recently asked to express his opinion upon 
the practice, writes through his secretary to say 
that ‘lie has kept dogs for many years, and 
frequently sends some of them to exhibitions, 
but that he has never allowed any dog belong- 
ing to him to be mutilated. His Royal High- 
ness has always been opposed to this practice, 
which he considers causes unnecessary pain, and 
it would give him much pleasure to hear that 
owners of clogs had agreed to abandon such an 
objectionable fashion.’ We are also glad to see 
that the barbarous practice forms the subject 
of an energetic protest which has been lodged 
with the Kennel Club, on behalf of the Ladies’ 
It is suggested that no 
an agreed-upon date, that has 
. \ shall be eligible for exhi- 
sliow held under Kennel Club 
We trust that this humane suggestion 
shameful thing 


3 sum, to 
valuable lives at 


Kennel Association, 
dog born after 
its ears mutilated, 
bition at any sA 
rules. 

will be acted upon, for it is a 
that our four-footed friends should be tortured 
for a mere caprice of fashion. Man has from 
the very earliest times hacked about liis own 
body in obedience to custom, but lie has no 
right to impose a similar tax upon liis de- 
pendents. 

The tall cliffs which look over the Channel 
round about tbe port of Dover, the whiteness 
of which suggested the name Albion, have for 
years been crumbling away, sometimes imper- 
ceptibly, and occasionally in avalanches repre- 
senting many hundred tons of chalk. The 
natural erosion has unfortunately been increased 
by the establishment of the Admiralty pier at 
Dover, which acts like a huge groyne, in caus- 
ing the shingle to be carried away from the 
base of the cliffs, and not replaced, so that 
the chalk is constantly undermined, and the 
face of the cliff is from time to time brought 
down by its own weight. A correspondent of 
the Times lately pointed out how serious the 
consequences are likely to be to Government 
property in the neighbourhood of Dover and 
St Margaret’s Bay, and he suggests that a con- 
crete wall built at the foot of the cliffs would 
do much to stop the mischief. 

The Tokio correspondent of the leading 

the English journal says that the excellent health 
busy writer to of the Japanese troops in Corea, although the 
1 A Ah. want of sanitation in that country is a byword, 


causes which have led to collision at sea. Not 
the Channel, which had 
jilt of" each other for a long time, 
collided in broad daylight, both sustaining such 


which it was given, and the interval which 
elapsed between every such order. The in- 
ventors assert that the Indicator can be easily 
adapted to any ship’s telegraph in use, and that 
it has been thoroughly tested with complete 
success. 

Among the minor time-saving devices which 
have recently been generally adopted is 
fountain pen, which enables a 1 

do his work without constant renewal of ink. , # „ 

One of the simplest and ingenious inventions | may possibly be attributed in great part to 
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AS IT HATH BEEN, SO IT SHALL BE. 

Daisies, starring the grasses 
Till they gleam with silver sheen ; 
Wind, that over them passes, 

Ruffling the white and green; 

Nought is changed, save the eyes that see 
As it hath been, so it shall be. 


Bird, that sings in the wild wood 
Songs of a thousand years ; 

Child, with the laugh of childhood 
Chasing its April tears; 

Earth’s music changeless as beating 
As it hath been, so it shall be. 


Heart, that throbbest so madly 
With joy of each new-born thing — 

Heart, that sobbest so sadly 
For thought of thine own lost spring ; 
Earth’s Springs shall soon be unfelt by thee 
As it hath been, so it shall be. 

Mary Gorges. 
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expected places, and tliev lie all around us 
IN THE FUTURE. awaiting recognition. Especially is it so with 

If we could transport ourselves in imagination chemistry, which has been aptly termed the 
hack to the early years of this century, to a ‘ science of the world and the future. 5 By its 
period when the lives of people still living transformations we have been enabled to con- 
were beginning, what a different world we vert some of the most worthless materials into 

should find ! Think of it. The steam-engine important objects of every-day use. It is con- 

then had but entered on its civilising career ; tinually opening up to us new sources of 
no good roads existed even for fast coaches ; no wealth and convenience of which former ages 
Atlantic greyhounds sped through storms and had no idea. We look forward to a time 
fogs at twenty miles an hour ; there were no when the chemist will make a harvest when 
telegraphs outstripping time, and making the wanted, instead of waiting a year for Nature’s 
sun a sluggard ; no railway trains to rush along slower operations. Then from the common 
by night or day at sixty miles an hour; and matter of the universe * we shall be able to 
no gas to light our streets or homes. And build up direct the waste that results from all 
seeing so much has been gained in so short a action, motion, and even from life itself. At 
time, we can scarcely wonder that many think- present, this waste is restored to us by eating 
ing men should turn towards the ever-approach- beef or mutton. The mutton was the proto- 
ing and unknown Future, and attempt to lift plasm or ‘physical basis of life 5 of another 
the veil which shrouds it from our gaze. animal, a sheep, which received its protoplasm 

Forty-three years ago an interesting paper from the vegetable world. But we shall have 

appeared in this Journal , entitled ‘Things in changed all that, and the task of obtaining the 
Expectation, 5 attempting to forestall what might ingredients, the nitrogen and carbon, direct 
occur during the following twenty years ; and, from Nature, and of combining them in their 
considering their nature, the predictions made due proportions, will be simple every-day work 
were fairly successful. There is now a much for the chemist of the future. Then the destruc- 
wider field for speculation, and the writer pro- tion of our fleet in war-time would not mean 
poses to follow his predecessor’s example, and the awful miseries of famine that would at 
try to anticipate some of the discoveries and present be almost certain to follow the blockade 
inventions which are now casting their shadows of our ports. 

before them. In the long catalogue of problems on which 


disco 

and 

sion 

solve 

has 

all < 





Surgery have been enabled to take a new the electrical engineer. It is said that the total 
and°grander departure. amount of heat poured by the sun on every 

So long ago as 1613 , the first note of alarm acre of the earth’s surface annually is equal to 
was sounded regarding the exhaustion of our seven hundred and fifty thousand horse-power, 
coal supplies. Standish informed our ancestors From this, a heavy crop utilises three thousand 
that with f no woode for fuel, there would be no two hundred horse-power only; the remainder, 
kingdom and as for coal, it was not to be so far as vegetation is concerned, is dissi- 
depended on, and was failing in quality as well pated into space. Here is energy sufficient to 
as in quantity. Fuller, the witty divine, also supply all the steam-engines in existence. Who 
joined in the warning ; and ever since we seem can show us how to apply it to useful pur- 
to have had periodical attacks apprehensive of pose ? 

such a calamity overtaking us. It is more than Another novelty of great value is the 
probable that our future consumption of fuel, application of electricity to sanitary improve- 
instead of increasing, will diminish through ment ; the treatment and purification of sewage 
superior methods of using it, without consider- by this method is only too costly for use. 

ing the probability of our finding substitutes. The sterilisation of disease germs by electricity 

For the time may come when we shall he in the water supply of cities has been experi- 

able to concentrate and employ the immense mented on with excellent results ; and the diffi- 

currents of thermo-electricity which result culty and expense of dealing with such vast 
from the action of the sun’s rays and the volumes of water is a problem which must be 
rotation of the earth. We seem to be on attacked very soon. 

the verge of being able to produce elec- We are told that in this country we have 
tricity directly from the burning of coal; and no climate — 4 merely samples;’ that an English 
this once accomplished, there will immediately summer consists of three fine days and a 
follow the universal adoption of the electric thunder-storm ; and * that the only fruit that 
motor as a prime mover. In this direction we ripens is a baked apple.’ There is some truth 
have many resources. For instance, our rivers, in the sarcasm. The thunder-storm is usually 
the winds, and tides, can all be made to con- followed by a fall of temperature and f broken 
tribute to the production of heat and power, weather,’ which, lasting from a few days to a 
Also in many countries there are springs of hot month, combined with the absence of sunshine, 
water which have flowed for centuries un- often thwarts effectually Nature’s kind inten- 
changed in temperature. On the island of tions in ripening fruit. So the electrician aims 
Ischia, in the Bay of Naples, on deepening the at controlling the weather. Shall we ever be 
sources of these springs only a few feet, the able to make the clouds discharge their moisture 
water is found to boil ; while a little deeper, during the night, and thus leave clear skies 
steam of very high pressure has been obtained, and sunshine for the day? We have nearly 
All these sources of power can be converted always the opposite at present, and so lose the 
into stored electrical energy, capable of being heat by radiation at night which the sun gives 
conveyed to any place where wanted, and us by day. Some attempts at rain-making are 
employed to give heat, light, and great power said to have been fairly successful. Can we 
in small space. No ; we need not be alarmed not employ some of the superabundant energy 
at the prospect of the exhaustion of our coal- mentioned above in preventing or mitigating 
fields. Science will solve this question, and at the so-called London fog, which, alas ! no 
the same time purify the atmosphere of our longer confines itself to London? Professor 
great towns. . . # Lodge has proved that the discharge of elec- 

The promised applications of electricity are tricity into the air of a smoking-room at once 
almost innumerable. Nicola de Tesla promises clears it of smoke and dust. A flash of light-, 
to give us sunshine by night or day; main- ning — which is simply a huge electric spark — 
taming that terrestrial heat and light are due is projected through the moisture-laden clouds, 
to electrical vibrations in the millions of miles anti is followed by d deluge of rain. Thunder, 
of ether which separate our earth from the we know, clears the air. A fog is electro- 
sun, and not derived from a ball of fire, as is positive, and the electrician will not be allowed 
generally believed. These vibrations have been to rest until fogs are things of the past, 
produced on a small scale by means of an ex- When a cheap supply of electricity can 

perimenfcal alternating current dynamo giving be obtained, the immense possibilities which 
twenty thousand vibrations a . second, followed will come within the range of practice will soon 
by a luminous haze. This points to the possi- reveal themselves. The Honourable Robert 
bility of manufacturing sunshine when wanted. Boyle, who lived early in the seventeenth cen- 
Sir W. Preece has made telegraphic com- tury, entitled one of his essays, < Of Man’s Great 
munication between the island of Hat Holme Ignorance of the Uses of Natural Things, or 
and the Welsh coast without wires, by means that there is no one Thing in Nature whereof 
of the magnetic currents in earth and water, the Uses to Human life are yet thoroughly 
It is not long since only one message could be understood.’ The whole history of science, 
sent each way over the same wire simultane- electricity especially, has been one long com- 
ously;.now, seventy can be sent, thirty- five in mentary on this curious text. After the publi- 
sh direction, on one wire. Experiments have cation of Franklin’s experiments, it was gener- 
proved that electric currents give vigour to the ally believed that there was nothing remaining 
growth of most vegetables and. plants, and to be discovered concerning electricity. ‘It 
also paralyse the mischievous activity of para- may be said,’ wrote Priestley, not many years 
sites, animal and vp.crpfoih'Ip. Hat a is l-w-m* fiw lotAr* tw;* - 
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electricity. There is no reason to think that it may he 
we have arrived at it, for with every new dis- lectually as 
covery it becomes more apparent that the of years i 
ultima Thule of electrical possibilities lies far munication 
beyond our horizon. 5 Science : 

It is a striking illustration of the primitive The prosp 
barbarism still inherent in the human race, humility, 
and of the elementary condition in which we his discove 
yet live, that civilised nations are willing to ocean, fron 
sacrifice so much treasure and ingenuity in its treasur 
preparation for war. Even we in this country, of which o 
whose public burdens in this connection are as as yet, um 

nothing compared with those of some of our 

neighbours, spend one-third of our national 
income in paying for past wars, one-third in THE CHI 
preparation for future wars, leaving the re- By Ante 
maining one-third for carrying on the work 
of the nation. It is, however, a hopeful 
sign that two of the most civilised nations Thus had 
on this planet have given a noble example ] lac j the di 
in settling international disputes by arbitration. ^ ie mou tp 
The time will surely come when the youth- n/ 

ful manhood of great nations will refuse to T . * . , 

be led to mutual slaughter, and to submit to ^S 1 and 
all the evils and demoralisation which inevi- snares m 
tably follow in the track of war. And it is was the p 
to be sincerely hoped that arbitration through let them £ 
the power of an intellectual, cultured, and As the lc 
enlightened public opinion, international and entertain i 
universal in its application, will speedily take through tl 
the place of war. t p afc p e ] u 

A universal language has for nearly three p , 
centuries been the dream of scientific men, and "T?? 68 ’ ^ 

some think that the wonderful strength and Abbot or 
vitality of our actual English tongue points to the killing 
its general adoption in the course of time. It is nor did 1 
the language which has made the greatest pro- Yenusta p 
gress in respect of the numbers speaking it within sympathy 
this century. In the year 1800 it was said to be tongue to 
used by twenty-two millions of people, and is now cr j eame( p e 
spoken by much more than one hundred mil- ? , 

lions ; while the numbers speaking Russian, rose 11 . e . 
in the same time from thirty to seventy or eighty wiien j ie 
millions, all the other European languages being wonted ac 
left far behind. English is the language of the her name, 
greatest colonising race in history, the race now and 
which still holds the commercial supremacy of eyes, 
the world. It is the language of the great fQi ec 
American nation : and from the United King- j agt 
dom and the United States, from Canada, 

Australia, New Zealand, the Cape, and India, .. 
it is pushing its influence farther into every aii c 
corner of the habitable globe. It is not, then, a were 
perfectly foolish expectation that our language ‘I 
may eventually become the accepted tongue of pres: 
the civilised world. she 

By better methods of research, with instru- her 
ments far superior to anything we as yet y, 

E ossess, and by continued patient investigation, ^ ^ 
ow much may we yet learn ! May we not , 
hope to solve problems relating to remote and 
worlds, and possibly to the organic and sentient b 
beings who inhabit them ? Knowing what 
has been accomplished recently by spectrum ther 
analysis and the union of the photographic c ] 
camera with the telescope — making the stars wer< 
themselves deliver their own messages regarding not 
their movements and composition — it is un- ‘ ] 
reasonable to put any limit to what the future Ant 
may have in store for us. Besides, we may — 
reasonably assume that the planets are inhabited, 
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chanced to love, we should not have quarrelled 
with the hoys’ talk nor at the name of god- 
dess.’ 

She flushed suddenly, and bit her Up, but 
she answered in raillery, ‘Indeed, had it been 
so, a marvel of a lover I should have had ! 
For you have not seen your mistress for many 
many months, and yet you are faithful to her. 
Are you not, my lord V 

‘ Small credit not to wander where you love 
to rest,’ said Antonio. 

‘And yet youth goes in waiting, and delights 
missed come not again, 5 said she, leaning to- 
wards him with a light in her eyes, and scan- 
ning his fair hair and bronzed cheek, his broad 
shoulders and the sinewy hands that nursed his 
knee. 

‘It may well he that they will not come to 
mo,’ lie said. ‘For the Duke has a halter 
ready for my throat, if by force or guile lie 
can take me.’ 

She started at these words, searching his face ; 
hut he was calm and innocent of any hidden 
meaning. She forced a laugh as she said, 
twisting a curl of her hair round her Anger, 
‘The more reason to waste no time, my lord 
Antonio.’ 

Antonio shook his head and said lightly, 
‘But I think he cannot take me by force, and 
I know of no man in all the Duchy that would 
betray me to a shameful death.’ 

‘And of no woman'?’ she asked, glancing at 
him from under drooping lashes. 

‘ No, for I have wronged none ; and women 
are not cruel.’ 

‘Yet there may he some, my lord, who call 
you cruel, and therefore would be cruel in ven- 
geance. A lover faithful as you can have hut 
one friend among women.’ 

‘I know of none such, 3 he laughed. ‘And 
surely the vengeance would he too great for the 
offence, if there were such.’ 

‘Nay, I know not that,’ said Venusta frown- 
ing. 

‘I would trust myself to any woman, even 
though the Duke offered her great rewards, ay, 
as readily as I put faith in Lucia herself, or 

‘You couple me with her?’ 

‘In that matter most readily,’ said Antonio. 

‘But in nothing else? 5 she asked, flushing 
again in anger, for still his eyes were distant, 
and he turned them never on her. 

‘You must pardon me’ he said. ‘My eyes 


shameful thing to 


‘I pray you. I pray you, said he, seeking to 
stay her courteously. 

Then, careless of her secret, she flashed out 

my lord ! You 
I am dirt to you. Yet I 
1 !’ And then in an 
*ain softened, beseeching, 
dear lord, that death is 
: ? For if you will love 


m wrath, ‘Ah, you scorn me, 
care nothing for me. I 
hold your life in my hand 
instant she grew i 
‘Am I so hideous, 
better than my lo\ 
you. 

I know not how 


I will save 


your hands,’ 
said he, glad to catch at that and leave the 
rest of what Venusta said. 

‘Is there any path that leads higher up into 
the mountains?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, there is one,’ said he; ‘hut if need 
came now, I could not climb it with this 


t she sat silent ; then she said 
But blind eyes have learned to 
my lord. 5 

turned his eyes on her ; and 
lot meet them, but turned her 
way. For her soul was in 
i knew not now whether she 
him, nor whether she would 
tray him. And the trust he 
red her guilty heart. So that 
a seized her, and she caught 
arm, crying, ‘But if a woman 
in her hand and asked your 
Antonio?’ 

• _ ... *1 V jf \ • 1 1 1 
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The rogue ! I trust they will not find the two 
lads/ 

Venusta sat silent, waiting for him to re- 
proach her. He read her thought on her face, 
and he smiled at her, and said to her, ‘Go 
and meet them ; or go, if you will, away up 
the path. For you should not be here when 
the end comes.’ 

Then she flung herself at his feet, asking 
forgiveness, but finding no words for her prayer. 

‘ Ay, ay,’ said he gently. { But of God you 
must ask it in prayers and good deeds.’ And 
he dragged himself to the cave and set him- 
self with his back against the rock and his 
face towards the path along which the Duke’s 
men must come. And he called again to Ven- 
usta, saying, ‘I pray you, do not stay here.’ 
But she heeded him not, but sat again on the 
ground, her chin resting on her hands and her 
eyes on his. 

‘Hark, they are near now !’ said he. And he 
; looked round at sky and trees and at the 
rippling swift river, and at the long dark 
shadows of the hills ; and he listened to the 
faint sounds of the birds and living creatures 
in the wood. And a great lust of life came 
over him, and for a moment his lip quivered 
and his head fell ; he was very loth to die. 
Yet soon he smiled again and raised his head, 
and so leaned easily against the rock. 

Now the lord Lorenzo and his twenty men, 
conceiving that the Lieutenant of the Guard 
could without difficulty hold Tommasino, had 
come along leisurely, desiring to be in good 
order and not weary when they met Antonio ; 
for they feared him. And thus it was evening 
when they came near the cave and halted a 
moment to make their plans ; and here Luigi 
met them and told them how Antonio was 
alone and unguarded. But Lorenzo desired, if 
it were possible, to take Antonio alive and 
carry him alive to the Duke, knowing that thus 
he would win His Highness’s greatest thanks. 
And while they talked of how this might 
best be effected, they in their turn heard the 
sound of men coining up the road, these sounds 
being made by Tommasino, Bena, and their 
party, who had ridden as fast as the weariness 
of their horses let them. But because they had 
ridden fast, their horses were foundered, and 
they had dismounted, and were now coming on 
foot; and Lorenzo heard them coming just as 
lie also had decided to go forward on foot, and 
had caused the horses to he led into the wood 
and tethered there. And he asked, ‘Who are 
these V 

Then one of his men, a skilled woodsman and 
hunter, listening, answered, ‘They are short of 
a dozen, my lord. They must be come with 
tidings from the Lieutenant of the Guard. For 
they would ^ be more if the Lieutenant came 
himself, or if by chance Tomraasino’s band had 
eluded him.’ 

‘Come,’ said Lorenzo. ‘The capture of the 
Count must be ours, not theirs. Let us go for- 
ward without delay.’ 

Thus Lorenzo and his men pushed on ; and 
but the half of a mile behind came Tommasino 
and his ; and again three or four miles behind 
, .theia* came the Lieutenant and his ; and all 
these companies were pressing on towards the 
. „ .. l/Od • 


cave where Antonio and Venusta were. . But 
Tommasino’s men still marched the quicker, 
and they gained on Lorenzo, while the Lieu- 
tenant did not gain on them; yet by reason 
of the unceasing windings of the way, as it 
twisted round rocks and skimmed precipices, 
they did not come in sight of Lorenzo, nor did 
he see them ; indeed he thought now of noth- 
ing hut of coming first on Antonio, and of 
securing the glory of taking him before the 
Lieutenant came up. And Tommasino, drawing 
near the cave, gave his men orders to walk very 
silently ; for he hoped to surprise Lorenzo un- 
awares. Thus, as the sun sank ^out of sight, 
Lorenzo came to the cave and to the open space 
between it and the river, and beheld Antonio 
standing with his back against the rock and 
his drawn sword in his hand, and Venusta 
crouching on the ground some paces away. 
When Venusta saw Lorenzo, she gave a sharp, 
stifled cry, but did not move : Antonio smiled, 
and drew himself to his full height. 

‘Your tricks have served you well, my lord,’ 
he said. ‘Here I am alone and crippled.’ 

‘Then yield yourself,’ said Lorenzo. ‘We are 
twenty to one.’ 

‘I will not yield,’ said Antonio. ‘I can die 
here as well as at Firmola, and a thrust is 
better than a noose.’ 

I Then Lorenzo, being a gentleman of high 
I spirit and courage, waved his men back ; and 
they stood still ten paces off, watching intently, 
as Lorenzo advanced towards Antonio, for, 
though Antonio was lame, yet they looked to 
see fine fighting. And Lorenzo advanced to- 
wards Antonio, and said again, ‘Yield yourself, 
my lord.’ 

‘I will not yield,’ said Antonio again. 

At this instant the woodsman who was with 
Lorenzo raised his hand to his ear and listened 
for a moment ; hut Tommasino came softly, 
and the woodsman was deceived. ‘It is but 
leaves,’ he said, and turned again to watch 
Lorenzo. And that lord now sprang fiercely 
on Antonio and the swords crossed. And as 
they crossed, Venusta crawled on her knees 
nearer, and, as the swords played, nearer still 
she came, none noticing her, till at length she 
was within three yards of Lorenzo, tie now 
was pressing Antonio hard, for the Count was 
in great pain from his foot, and as often as he 
was compelled to rest his weight on it, it came 
near to failing him, nor could he follow up 
any advantage he might gain against Lorenzo. 
Thus passed three or four minutes in the 
encounter. And the woodsman cried, ‘ Hark ! 
Here comes the Lieutenant. Quick, my lord, 
or you lose half the glory !’ Then Lorenzo 
sprang afresh on Antonio. Yet as he sprang, 
another sprang also ; and as that other sprang 
there rose a shout from Lorenzo’s men ; yet 
they did not rush to aid in the capture of 
Antonio, but turned themselves round. For 
Bena, with Tommasino at his heels, had shot 
among them like a great stone from a catapult'; 
and this man Bena was a great fighter * and 
now he was all aflame with love and f 
for Count Antonio. And he crashed 
their ranks, and split the head o f tb 
man with the heavy sword he 
thus he came to Lorenzo. 
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ment lie stood still. For Antonio and Lorenzo Lorenzo, with uncovered head, passed through 
had dropped their points and fought no more ; the rank of Tommasino’s men ; and he took up 
but both stood with their eyes on the slim his dead, and with them went down the path, 
figure of a girl that lay on the ground between leaving Venusta where she lay. And when he 
them ; and blood was pouring from a wound in had gone two miles, he met the Lieutenant and 
her breast, and she moaned softly. And while his party, pressing on. Yet when the two 
the rest fought fiercely, these three stood looking companies had joined, they were no more than 
on the girl ; and Lorenzo looked also on his seventeen whole and sound men, so many of 
sword, which was dyed three inches up the Lorenzo’s had Tommasino’s party slain or hurt, 
blade. For as he thrust most fiercely at An- Therefore Lorenzo in his heart was not much 

tonio, Venusta had sprung at him with the grieved at the truce, for it had been hard with 

spring of a young tiger, a dagger flashing in seventeen to force the path to the cave against 
her hand, and in the instinct that sudden ten, all unhurt and sound. And, having sorely 
danger brings, he had turned his blade against chidden the Lieutenant of the Guard, he rode 
her ; and the point of it was deep in her back, and rested that night in Venusta’s house 
breast before he drew it back with horror and at Eilano, and the next day rode on to Fir- 
a cry of ‘Heavens! I have killed her!’ And mola and told Duke Yalentine how the expe- 

she fell full on the ground at the feet of dition had sped. 

Count Antonio, who had stood motionless in Then said Duke Yalentine, ‘Force I have 

astonishment, with his sword in rest. tried, and guile I have tried, and yet this man 

Now the stillness and secrecy of Tommasino’s is delivered from my hand. Fortune fights for 
approach had served him well, for he had come him and in chagrin and displeasure he went 
upon Lorenzo’s men when they had no thought into his cabinet, and spoke to no man, and 
of an enemy, but stood crowded together, showed himself nowhere in the city, for the 

shoulder to shoulder ; and several of them were space of three clays. But the townsmen, though 
slain and more hurt before they could use they dared make no display, rejoiced that An- 
their swords to any purpose ; but Tommasino’s tonio was safe, and the more because the Duke 
men had fallen on them with great fury, and had laid so cunning and treacherous a snare 
had broken through them even as Bena had, for him. 

and getting above them, were now, step by step, Now Antonio, Tommasino, and the rest, when 
driving them down the path, and formed a they were left alone, stood round the corpse of 
rampart between them and the three who stood Yenusta, and Antonio told them briefly all the 
by the dying lady. And when Bena perceived story of her treachery as she herself had told 
this advantage, wasting little thought on Yen- it to him. 

usta (he was a hard man, this Bena), he cried And when he finished the tale, Bena cried, 

to Antonio, ‘Leave him to me, my lord. We ‘She has deserved her death.’ 
liave him sure !’ and in an instant he would But Tommasino stooped down and composed 
have sprung at Lorenzo, who, finding himself her limbs and her raiment gently with his 
between two enemies, knew that his state was hand, and when he rose up his eyes were dim, 
perilous, hut was yet minded to defend him- and he said, ‘Yes; hut at the last she gave her 
self. But Antonio suddenly cried in a loud life for Antonio. And though she deserved 
voice, ‘Stay!’ and arrested by his voice, all death, it grieves me that she is gone to her 
stood still — Lorenzo where he was, Tommasino account thus, without confession, pardon, or the 
and his men at the top of the path, and the rites of Holy Church.’ 

Guards just below them. And Antonio, leaning Then Antonio said, ‘Behold her death is her 

on his sword, stepped a pace forward and said confession, and the same should he her pardon, 
to Lorenzo, ‘My lord, the dice have fallen And for the rites’ 

against you. But I would not fight over this He bent ov,er her, and he dipped the tip of 
lady’s body. The truth of all she did I know, his finger in the lady’s blood that had flowed 
yet she has at the last died that I might live, from her wounded breast ; and lightly with his 
Bee, my men are between you and your men.’ finger-tip he signed the Cross in her own bloocl 
‘ It is the hazard of war/ Said Lorenzo. on her brow. ‘ That/ said he, ‘ shall be her 

‘Ay/ said Bena. ‘He had killed you, my Unction; and I think, Tommasino, it will 
lord Antonio, had we not come.’ serve.’ 

But Antonio pointed to the body of Yen - Thus the lady Venusta died, and they carried 
usta. And she, at the instant, moaned again, her body down to Eilano ancl buried it there, 
and turned on her hack, and gasped, and died: And in after-days a tomb was raised over her, 
yet just before she died, her eyes sought An- which may still be seen. But Count Antonio, 
tonio’s eyes, and he dropped suddenly on his being rejoined by such of his company as had 
knees beside her, and took her hand and kissed escaped by flight from the pursuit of the Duke’s 
her brow. And they saw that she smiled in troop, abode still in the hills, and, albeit that 
dying. his force was less, yet by the dread of his 

Then Lorenzo brushed a hand across his eyes name and of the deeds that he had done, he 
and said to Antonio, ‘Suffer me to go back still defied the power of the Duke, and was 
with my men, and for a w r eek there shall be not brought to submission. % . 

a truce between us.’ And whether the poor youth whom Luigi 

‘Let it be so/ said Antonio. pushed over the precipice lived or died, Niccolo 

And Bena smiled, for he knew that the knew not. But Luigi, having entered the service 
Lieutenant of the Guard must now be near at of the Duke, played false to him also, and, 
hand. But this he did not tell, Antonio, fear- being convicted on sure evidence of talcing to 
ing that Antonio would tell Lorenzo. Then himself certain moneys that the Duke had 
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charged him to distribute to the poor, was 
hanged in the great square a year to the very] 
day after Venusta died ; whereat let him grieve i 
who will — I grieve not. 

STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

In writing or thinking of the strawberry, and 
in eating it, one insensibly recalls what Izaak 
Walton set down to its credit in his Complete 
Angler , that Dr Boteler said of strawberries, 

4 Doubtless God could have made a better berry, 
but doubtless God never did . 3 This is as true 
in the end of the nineteenth century as when 
first made. The strawberry has been greatly 
improved in the long interval, but so have other 
fruits, and new fruits have been introduced. The 
strawberry holds the same relative position to 
other fruits that it did when the dictum was 
first written, and will perhaps continue to do 
so till the end of time. No other fruit can be 
eaten in quantity with the same enjoyment 
and certainty of the absence of ill results. If 
no change in the relative position of fruits in 
popular favour has taken place, there has 
been a great improvement in the fruits them- 
selves by the introduction of many new varie- 
ties. This has been largely the work of the 
present century, and may be said to date from 
the introduction of the long famous and not 
yet forgotten Keen’s Seedling. This strawberry 
on its introduction caused great excitement 
among members of the gardening community, 
and an anxious desire on their part to get 
plants to test its qualities. Other new varieties 
of strawberries followed, slowly, at first, till in 
our own time the sorts introduced have been 
so numerous and have so frequently failed, 
after fair trial, to maintain their reputation as 
. improvements on older varieties, that in many 
cases they are received with much distrust. 

It is generally felt nowadays that favourable 
conditions in the matters of situation and soil, 
climate and cultivation, produce the main differ- 
ences between different sorts of strawberries, 
or even between the results attained by persons 
growing the same variety. In making new 
plantations of strawberries these points demand 
the careful attention of the grower. The situ- 
ation ought to be considered first, if any choice 
is allowed on this point, as a sunny position 
for a strawberry break means a deal in the 
matter of the colour and flavour of the fruit. 
No position will secure sunshine to the same 
extent as a steep bank facing the south. On 
this the sun’s rays will fall with most power ; 
and if the same may be said of the rain, it 
will also pass away more quickly, doing more 
good than on the level ground. In the matter 
of soil, a good strong clay is best; but soil 
must be subordinate to situation. As regards 
climate, if the grower cannot remove to a 

I lace with more favourable climatic conditions, 
e must trust to good cultivation making up 
deficiencies, which it will to a very great 
xtent. 

To begin with the first stage in strawberry 
The sunniest spot has been chosen 
lantation of a break with plantp of 


of making the plantation follow a crop of 
potatoes. If potatoes have been grown upon 
the break for a term of years, so much the 
better. As a matter that may be taken for 
granted, the ground under potatoes will have 
been dug and dunged, weeds kept down* and 
the worst sorts extirpated ; for if weeds are 
left in the ground at the plantation of a 
strawberry break, the chance of getting rid of 
them while under strawberries is very small 
indeed. If the potato crop has been lifted 
early in autumn, there is no good reason why 
the putting in of the strawberry plants should 
not be set about after the potato haulms have 
been raked together and burnt and all weeds 
cleared off the ground. No digging is required. 
After the line is set, the plants should be put 
into the ground and the roots carefully spread 
before covering them with soil, which should be 
firmly pressed with the foot. The interval 
between the plants should he twenty-four inches, 
and the same distance ought to separate the 
rows. If the work is well done, they ought to 
winter fairly well. 

When spring returns, and growth commences 
among the plants, they should be gone over 
carefully, firmly pressed into the ground if 
necessary, and the blanks filled up. When 
May brings the plants into blossom, the grower 
will determine whether he shall remove the 
blossom, to prevent the plants bearing fruit the 
first year, or whether he shall take all the fruit 
he can get from the young plants. If he 
determines on the latter course, he ought, as 
soon as the strawberry blossom is fully ex- 
panded, to take advantage of the first fine sunny 
forenoon, and go over the break, and water, 
with a watering-pan having a fine rose, the 
whole expanded blossom. This gentle artificial 
shower will fertilise the blossom by washing 
the pollen of the flowers on to the parts 
designed by nature to receive it, and make the 
crop a certainty. If this watering be omitted, 
the work of fertilisation of the blossom will be 
effected by bees and insects to a considerable 
extent, but the crop will not ripen so regularly 
as when nature is assisted by man, though 
man’s help is not required on occasions when 
a gentle shower falls from the clouds upon the 
expanded strawberry blossom. 

The fruit should set or the infant straw- 
berry be formed’ soon after the watering, 
whether artificial or natural, and its develop- 
ment will be much assisted by another watering 
of the ground round each strawberry plant, 
the water having a small quantity of nitrate 
of soda dissolved in it. The advantage secured 
by this . watering may be greatly increased by 
a repetition of the same sort in the course of 
a fortnight. When the fruit begins to ripen, 
it is an excellent plan to put small stones 
round each of the strawberry plants, on which 
the fruit may rest and be kept clean. In this 
position the fruit will ripen sooner, will take 
a better colour, and have a superior flavour. 
In the case of a break planted with 4 Noble ’ 

■ — a new early strawberry of great size— 'the 
advantages resulting from this treatment 1 
been very great, the improvement in c 
and flavour beinor so 1 - - ' r i ^ A ' 
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cation of weak manure- water, the runners will 
be enabled to form vigorous crowns. When 
the number required is reached, further exten- 
sion should be stopped in the fashion recom- 
mended for fruiting plants. When the time 
for planting the runners has come, the young 
plants should be lifted with earth adhering to 
the roots, and put in the ground according to 
the directions already given. Runners grown in 
a small special bed will be found to be much 
superior to those allowed to grow on fruiting 


price have been easily got. This shows that 
the old proverb, £ The nearer the stone, the 
sweeter the grass,’ might be altered so as to 
read, ‘strawberries’ as well as grass. 

The ripening of the entire crop of fruit 
being accelerated by a ring of stones round 
each plant, labour is saved, as the grower 
does not require to go so often over the break 
to pull the crop. The need for some such plan 
as the stone ring round Noble plants was 
shown by the fact that the branches of fruit 
grown by this sort not resting on stones fell 
to the ground under their own weight, and 
there every berry on most of the branches was 
ruined by damp. This danger is. escaped by 
the use of the ring of stones, which, heating 
readily under the sun’s rays, greatly improves 
the colour, flavour, and firmness of the fruit of 
Noble, or any other large strawberry. 

Regarding the pulling of the ripe fruit, it 
ought to be observed that when the weather 
is warm it is a mistake to gather the berries 
in the early morning, as at this time the per- 
sons employed in pulling them cannot avoid 
brushing off all the dew from the strawberry 
leaves when turning them over in search of 
the fruit. This is very hurtful to the plants 
in the warm days of summer, when the dews 
are so much needed to keep the plants fresh 
and green, and thereby to enable them to 
swell the fruit. Observers have noticed that 
when the dew has been rubbed off in the 
early morning the foliage droops, and remains 
in that condition until the dews 6f night 
refresh the thirsty leaves. While the leaves 


JLhe fruit grown the hrst summer after 
planting is of small account in the matter of 
quantity ; but the next summer is almost certain 
to produce a crop of great size and excellent 
quality. In the autumn of the second fruiting 
season, after the weeds which will make their 
appearance have been hoed, an application of 
manure — a mixture from the stable and byre 
will be best—sliould be made so as to cover 
the vacant ground between the rows. The 


summer is often very great, but this is attended 
by a falling off in the size of the individual 
strawberries. The top-dressing following this 
crop should again be bone-meal, and if a quan- 
tity of soot can be applied before winter sets 
in, the improvement in the quality of the ripe 
fruit will well reward the labour expended in 
its application. As a rule, the fourth continu- 
ous crop is the last that is worth taking from 
a break ; but if the soil is heavy and well 
manured with bone-meal and animal manure, 
breaks can be kept going till the tenth year 
from plantation. Such a lengthened period of 
cropping with strawberries, however, cannot be 
recommended ; six years is enough for a break 
to be kept going with this fruit, after which 
the ground should again be put under potatoes. 
No other crop affords so good opportunities of 
eradicating weeds; and in the course of four or 
five years ground so managed should again be 
fit for a strawberry plantation if required. 

New sorts of strawberries are offered for 
sale year after year. It is perhaps best for 
the general strawberry-growing community to 
leave these sorts alone until growers of high 
reputation have given them a fair trial and 
published reports of results. It will then be 
safe to follow the recommendations given, 
and either plant or not. Of the older kinds, 
Garibaldi and President are general favourites ; 
but almost every locality has one variety or 
perhaps two differing from those growing in 
neighbouring districts which are found to do 
well. Lately, the good old-fashioned British 
Queen, which seemed to have been given up by 
everybody, has been reintroduced by market 
growers with satisfactory results. Another older 
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clopcedia. In making new plantations, however, 
planters will find that it is best to get their 
plants from a considerable distance. 

Strawberry plantations on a south sloping 
bank should always be helped in the spring 
months, up to the time of blossoming, by 
repeated applications of liquid manure of mod- 
erate strength. Strong manux'e-water would 
stimulate the plants too much, and might 
bring them into bloom before spring frosts 
were past ; hence, it it best to dilute it consid- 
erably, so that it will only increase the fertility 
of the ground oil the surface at first, and 
extend its influence downward after each appli- 
cation, but when the fruit has fairly set, it 
must be discontinued — the soil will be enriched 
enough to be able to stand the summer 
droughts. Erom all breaks thus aided by 
applications of liquid manure, the fruit will 
be of a superior quality to that produced on 
ground top-dressed with solid manure in the 
winter season only ; and, alike in colour, size, 
and flavour easily surpass strawberries grown 
without some such application. 


ereon. The traveller 
k against the in- 
cited, though no one 
im his dilemma. It 
ik ; and it had been 
> rested upon 
dien he chose 
the road which branched off towards it. When he 
mile or more, he began 
The light became percep- 


sat down in despair, his back 
scrutable finger-post, and w* “ 
came to deliver him from ! 
might be about nine o’clock ; 
dark for hours. Presently his eye 
what seemed a gleam of light, w. 



had trudged along for a 
to gain confidence. T' * 

tibly brighter. But some chance of setting all 
doubt at rest was given him at last. The 
sound of a horse’s hoofs upon the road along the 
way he had come caught his ear, and grew 
each moment more distinct. As soon as the 
wayfarer could make out the. shadowy outlines 
of a man on horseback, he raised a shout. 

‘Who goes there?’ cried the horseman, draw- 
ing in rein. 

‘A friend! What light is that?’ the way- 
farer inquired. 

‘The minster light,’ was the reply. 

‘The lantern in St Botolph’s Tower?’ 

‘That’s it, my man ! The lantern on Boston 
Stump.’ With these words the shadowy horse- 
man touched the flanks of his horse with a 
shadowy whip and galloped forward into the 
night. 

The wayfarer stood like one transfixed, 
listening to the clatter until it had died away, 
and staring at the monastic lighthouse. For 
many years the huge lantern at the top of St 
Botolph’s Tower had served as a beacon to 
mariners from the North Sea when entering the 
perilous channels of the Great Wash ; and it 
had proved a no less welcome luminary to 
benighted travellers journeying towards the 
town of Boston from the low-lying fen lands 
for miles around. 

The wayfarer moved onward until he reached 
a number of houses facing a row of trees, 
upon the bank of a river. There he stopped. 
Upon the corner house an oil lamp was attached 
to the brickwork by an iron bracket. The 
house was a two-storeyed cottage. Beside the 
cottage stood a blacksmith’s workshop. The 
doors were closed, but a streak of light struck 
across the roadway. The wayfarer stopped 
at the front of the cottage, and was on the 
point of raising the knocker, made out of an 
old horseshoe, when voices in the workshop 
beyond arrested his hand. He stepped towards 
the window through which the light streamed, 
and peered cautiously into the smithy. Two 
figures stood there with the dull red glow 
of the forge fire full upon them. One was the 
figure of a man, the other a woman. The 
man, a good-looking young fellow, in a riding- 
coat and top-boots, had a genial and sturdy 
appearance. A black mare stood behind him, 
fastened by the bridle to a ring in the wall. 
She was craning her neck to get a side-; 


THE MYSTERY OF PILGRIM GRAY. 

A CHRONICLE OF BOSTON. 

By Thomas St E. Hake. 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 

CHAPTER I.-— A BEAD MAN’S KNOCK. 

The late verger of St Boiolph’s furnished me 
with the facts herein recorded. Having dropped 
into the bar parlour of Ye SJiodfi ' 
winter’s evening, 
and in a mood for chronicling 
to redeem a promise made at former meetings. 
With a pondering look on his wrinkled face, he 
had lighted his long clay pipe, and had held me 
well nigh spell-bound for the greater part of an 
hour. He possessed all the natural gifts of a 
story-teller ; and if I had not let the years roll 
away, and with them the knack to reproduce 
the simple and picturesque qualities of his un- 
conscious style, the result would have been, I 
verily believe, something singularly realistic — 


Jriars 9 Arms one 
and chancing to find him there, 
I had fixed him 
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a red-hot horse-shoe out of the fire with a pair placing her hand for a moment in his, with her 
of tongs, the woman began to beat a myriad eyes cast down, she went quickly into the house, 
of sparks out of it. Her companion seized The way by which she went led up some 
another hammer, and the blows were struck stone steps into a bright little room, half- 
alternately. They talked and laughed as they parlour, half-kitchen. She closed the forge 
worked. The stranger watched them with a door behind her, and stood in the middle of 
keen stern face. The light fell upon him this room with her eyes fixed upon the front 
through the window ; and one of the panes door. The door was unlocked, and she seemed 
being out, he could overhear nearly all that from her attitude to expect to hear the knock 
was spoken. He had the appearance of being repeated, or even to see the latch raised, and 
about thirty or thirty-two at most. He wore the man whom she believed to be dead — dead 
a pilot coat buttoned tightly about his broad many months gone by — step across the thresh- 
shoulders. His eyes flashed with jealous anger, old. But the latch remained unlifted, and no 
and he frequently tugged fiercely at his dark repetition of the knock reached her ear. Her 
beard. face flushed, and a frightened look came into her 

When the hammering was done, and the eyes. Then she stole towards the door with her 
girl had plunged the horse-shoe into the water- teeth firmly set, her nostrils expanded, and her 
tank, the young fellow said : ‘ By the bye, whole attitude bravely defiant. She was like 

Zilpah, have you had any news lately of one who, having been told of a ghost in the 
Pilgrim Gray V He knelt down under the mare haunted room, had nerved herself to confront it. 
as he spoke, and lifted one of her hind-legs. Zilpah flung the door wide open and looked 

Zilpah brought a hammer and nails, and out. There was no one there. The night had 
knelt at his side. £ Pilgrim Gray ? No, Mr become intensely dark. The girl stood upon 
Harborn, Why do you ask V the door-step and stared up and clown the 

The stranger leaned eagerly forward with his dimly lighted road. ‘ Pilgrim ! ’ she cried, in 
ear close to the unglazed pane, and seemed an awe-stricken whisper — ‘Pilgrim Gray ! 7 No 
almost to stop breathing. answer came. But she could hear the echoing 

‘Why do I ask? Well/ said Harborn with hoofs of the black mare dying away upon the 
rather a forced laugh, ‘ an odd fancy has crossed high-road, and she knew that Robert Harborn 
my mind. It will surprise you. Fortune-tell- was gone. She shut and locked the door with 
ing is not exactly in my line ; but do you a sense of dread creeping over her. She still 
know, Zilpah, I almost think that I could pre- believed that the knock had been Pilgrim Gray’s, 
diet yours to-nigbt !’ It had been as familiar to her as the sound of 

Zilpah hammered vigorously at the nails, her own footfall for many a year. 

‘Could you?’ said she without looking round. But why had Harborn left her so abruptly? 

‘Yes. The man to whom you engaged your- She was alone in the house. Although by no 
self three years ago / said Harborn in an im- means a coward, Zilpah felt the loneliness un- 
pressive tone — ‘the man who ran off to the endurable. Would Pilgrim Gray come back? 
diggings, and deserted the forge, with the She ran to the door of the smithy and into 
quixotic notion of making his golden pile, is the workshop, to ascertain if he had possibly 
coming home.’ passed in there when Harborn had gone forth. 

The hammer dropped from the girl’s hand. No : the forge was empty, as she could see by 
‘ Coming home V the lantern that hung there against the wall. 

‘Yes; and this very night tool’ She lifted it from its nail and searched in 

‘ How can that he ? He ’s dead. At least/ every corner. Then she took down a cloak from 
said Zilpah, resuming her hammer, and working behind the door, extinguished the lantern, and 
with renewed vigour at driving the nails into went out. When she had padlocked the forge 
the mare’s hoof — ‘at least he has given us every door and seen that the window was securely 
reason to think so.’ fastened, she ran down the road by the river- 

‘ Still he is coming home to-night l You may side. The reflected rays from the minster light 
hear at any moment indeed/ Harborn insisted, glittered upon the stream, and this dim glimmer 
‘ his familiar knock at your front door. At guided her steps. Presently the sound of a 

any moment ’ waterfall stole upon her. The tide was running 

A loud knock at the front door of the cot- out through the sluice from above stream, 
tage— a knock that set the mare jibbing rest- There was a great drawbridge just below these 
iveiy, at this very instant resounded through the gates; and Zilpah, hurrying towards it, crossed t 
forge. the river with the water roaring some feet be- 

Zilpah started up from her kneeling posture, neath. When she gained the opposite bank, 

‘It’s he!’ cried she. ‘It’s Pilgrim’s knock.’ she turned into a byway where the lamps flick- 

Harborn took the hammer from her hand ered feebly at long intervals. This byway led 
and hastened to complete the nailing of the direct to St Botolph’s Church through the oldest 
shoe. Then he turned to Zilpah, who stood and narrowest streets of Boston, 
erect and motionless, as though she had lost all As Zilpah went along, her extinguished lan- 
volition, and said: ‘Are you going to keep him tern tucked ft way under her cloak, her eyes 
out in the cold?’ were frequently lifted towards the lantern that 

She pulled off the apron and flung the gloves shone so fiercely high up above St Bofcolph’s 

upon the floor. ‘No; I Of course not!’ Tower; and wdien she at length reached the 

said she, turning to leave him. churchyard and passed in at a side-gate, there 

Harborn held out his hand. ‘Good-night l’ seemed no doubt that the minster light must 

‘ Must you go V be in some manner connected with her hastily 

She gave him a pleading look; and then, planned expedition. She went into the church 
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>ung Harborn, the banker?’ 

«. And — ancl it has gone twelve.* 

>ne twelve, has it? Well,’ said the man, 
g down tenderly at his violin, ‘I daresay 
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by a small door which she found unlocked, ! 
under a low archway ; and when she had 
closed this door softly behind her, Zilpali 
found herself in complete darkness. But she 
discovered matches in the lantern, and soon had 
the lantern alight. Then she stole softly across 
the church ancl entered a dwarfish doorway in 
the wall. This doorway led up a flight of 
stone steps into the great tower. 

It was a spiral ascent, and so narrow that 
two people meeting there would have found it 
difficult to pass. Zilpah went with surprising 
rapidity up these winding steps, only pausing 
occasionally at some barred window, where the 
keen night-wind blew in upon her and helped 
her to recover breath. The Tower of St 
Botolph’s at Boston is over three hundred feet in 
height, and in order to reach the summit, one 
has to mount nearly five hundred steps. It 
was midnight, and the great bell beat out the 
hour with its impressive pause between each 
stroke. Then there stole upon Zilpah’s ear the 
soft tones of a violin, as she reached an arch- 
way that led out upon a parapet, where the 
rays from the lantern brightened the massive 
stonework of the buttresses, while the back- 
ground was crowded with black shadows on all 
sides. This parapet with its four turrets — one 
at each angle — crowned St Botolph’s Tower. 
The lantern stood above the belfry, a brilliant 
jewel in the midst. Zilpah mounted the steps 
that led into one of the turrets. The spiral 
ascent had now become narrower and almost 
dark. But she presently came upon a door 
with a round window in the centre panel, like 
a porthole in a ship’s cabin. The music of the 
violin sounded from the other side of this door. 
She crept up noiselessly to the topmost step 
and looked in at the round window. 

The room — for it was an outlook in the 
turret fitted up as a room — was circular in 
shape. There was a long narrow window in it, 
like the window in a prison, and through this 
I window the light from the minster lantern 
looked in. On an old oaken chest, with his 
back to the light, sat a big, strong-built man 
of about sixty. His whole attitude expressed 
deep abstraction. His bead wqs bent over a 
violin, which he hugged caressingly under his 
chin. His legs were crossed, and his back was 
arched until it resembled the bridge of the 
instrument upon which he played. He had 
completely abandoned himself to the melody. 
His appearance was that of a blacksmith from 
his singed and grimy cap to his cinder-soiled, 
hobnail boots. A number of blacksmiths’ 
tools and innumerable bits of old iron and 
;■ brass — among other things, a bell without its 
clapper — strewed the floor. Zilpah waited 

patiently until the music ceased. She then 
tapped on the window, and tugging at a 
piece of knotted rope, the door swung open, 
and she stepped in. ‘I’m. sorry to be late, 
father,’ said she. ‘But one or two things have 
ened to prevent me from coming sooner. 
V Harborn brought his mare to be shod, 


it has ! I don’t take no heed o’ time when I ’m 
up here among the works. And yet,’ he added, 
touching a violin string with his grimy thumb, 
‘if anything went contrairy among these here 
bells, Zilpah, I ’d be the first to find it out.’ 

Zilpah’s father was known as Michael Gar- 
foot, blacksmith, for miles round Boston, He 
was noted for his music on the anvil even 
more than upon the violin. He had a medita- 
tive, smoke-dried face, set in a shading of dingy 


‘Father,’ said Zilpah, looking about her and 
speaking in a flurried tone, ‘were you of 
opinion that Pilgrim Gray was dead?’ 

‘Pilgrim Gray?’ and he raised his eyes 
dreamily to Zilpah’s face, as though forcing him- 
self out of an abstraction into which he had 
fallen. ‘ Dead ? Why, o’ course he is ! — Dead ? 
Why, didn’t that sea-faring chap, what I told 
you about, confirm the news of Pilgrim’s death 
only t’other day?’ 

‘What sea-faring chap, father?’ cried Zilpah, 
in a tone of angry reproach. ‘You never told 
me a word about it ! 3 

Michael Garfoot put down bis violin, then 
he looked up at Zilpah with an air of per- 
plexity and vexation oddly combined. ‘No 
more I did ! I wonder now ; how could such 
a thing have escaped me?’ 

‘ Why, I declare,’ said Zilpah, gazing at her 
father as he sat there with his head bent, 
‘you’re getting more absent-minded every day.’ 

The look on his face became greatly bewil- 
dered. ‘It was a long yarn, too,’ he muttered, 
‘and there was a sealed letter. The letter was 
for you.’ 

‘For me?’ said Zilpah — ‘and from Pilgrim?’ 

‘Ay; from Pilgrim Gray right enough,’ said 
the blacksmith, fumbling in his pockets in a 
helpless sort of way — ‘ from your old lover ! 
Where can I ha’ put it?’ He stared vacantly 
into Zilpali’s face. 

There was a pause. 

‘Hadn’t we best go borne?’ said Zilpah, with 
a restless movement towards the stairs. ‘ You ’ve 
left the letter, maybe, in another coat or in 
the cupboard in your bedroom. Don’t you 
think so?’ 

‘Ay,’ said the blacksmith, ‘maybe.’ He 
placed bis violin under his arm and began to 
descend the turret stairs. Zilpah followed with 
the lantern, throwing the light about Michael 
Garfoot’s head and broad shoulders. Presently 
the man stopped and looked up blinkingly into 
the girl’s face. ‘Don’t you be afeard, my dear,’ 
said he confidently. ‘ It ain’t lost.’ Then he 
resumed his descent ; and as he wound his way 
downwards, like a corkscrew, into the darkness, 
he seemed to be boring into his memory for a 
j clew to the whereabouts of the missing letter, 
i When they reached home, taking the same 
direction that Zilpah bad taken when going to 
St Botolph’s Tower, Michael Garfoot sat down 
broodingly beside the kitchen fire. 

Zilpah dreaded to interrupt his thoughts. 
She went quietly to work to prepare 
supper, while her father sat there puzzli 
brains, as she believed, over this s 
muni cation that had been pi 

When supper was over 
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cleared away, Zilpah saw her father again seat 
himself by the fireside. Pie appeared to be in 
a more absent-minded mood than she had 
ever known him. And presently he began to 
put new catgut upon his violin, occasionally 
employing a pitch-pipe, which he held between 
his teeth to tune his instrument. Then he 
adjusted the violin under his chin, and began 
to play with an absorbed and far-off look. 

4 Father,’ Zilpali interposed, tantalised beyond 
endurance, ‘have you forgotten what you pro- 
mised me ? What news did you gain, when that 
letter was given you, about Pilgrim Gray? 3 

Michael Garfoot slowly put his fiddle aside 
and dropped the pitch-pipe into his waistcoat 
pocket. ‘Stop a bit,’ said he. ‘Yes, yes. It 
was at the Shodfriars ’ — that ’s where it was— a 
night or two ago. Dear me ! I can’t think bow 
it was I didn’t tell you all about it. I can’t 
think how it was.’ He shook his head re- 
proachfully at this oversight on his own part, 
and then resumed. ‘Well, a night or two ago, 
as I’m a-saying, I was having a glass with the 
verger at the Shodfriars\ when a sea-faring chap 
taps me on the shoulder. “ Blacksmith,” says he, 
quite familiar-like, “I’ve been given to under- 
stand as liow your name’s Michael Garfoot.” 
“ Captain,” says I, “ you ’ve been given to under- 
stand correctly ! — What’s in the wind?” That 
was how it began.’ Michael Garfoot paused 
and gave the fire a stir meditatively. ‘The 
chap was a bit shy at first — seemed indisposed- 
like,’ said the blacksmith, ‘to state his business 
with me. But when we ’cl had a glass together, 
him and me — the verger joining us as an- 
swering for my identity — he explained his busi- 
ness readily enough. Captain Grimshaw — John 
Grimshaw, mariner, as he called himself — had 
met with shipwreck and privation. Disasters by 
sea and by land, as he put it, bad hindered 
him keeping of a solemn promise given to a 
shipmate o’ the name of Pilgrim Gray, a year 
gone by.’ 

‘ What promise V said Zilpah eagerly. 

‘A* promise,’ the blacksmith went on, ‘to 
tak§ ship to Boston, and seek out Michael Gar- 


den thousand pounds 
* Left to you, Zilpab 
mariner put it— as Pilg] 
will and testament.’ 

‘Ten thousand pounds 
‘ Seven or ten.* 
ing in 
islands. 


said Garfoot, ‘mad 
pearls and such-like among 
And then,’ he added — ‘an< 
went and caught the fever, and died. 

There was a long pause. Zilpah 
beside the hearth, staring fixedly ini 
Suddenly she looked up. ‘ Wher 
mariner — John Grimshaw — who deli 
letter for me into your safe keeping 
‘Sailed for Amsterdam,’ said the" ' 
‘that very same night. 5 

Zilpah rose and lit the lantern, 
said she, ‘ that letter must be f< 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN THE HONEST 
ART OF ANGLING. 

The honest art of Angling, as the sweet- 
tempered Walton worded it, has made a 
wonderful departure of late years. Although 
Dame Juliana Berners touched upon the sub- 
ject in her Treaty se of Fysshynge with an Angle, 
in 1491, and, many centuries before that, Queen 
Cleopatra went fishing with Mark Antony, and 
played him the oft-repeated trick of fastening 
a salted fish to his hook — if Plutarch was cor- 
rectly informed — we know the honest art was 
not a fashionable pursuit for ladies till the 
Prince of Wales brought home his fair Princess 
from over the sea. There is no hint in Walton’s 
beautiful pastoral that any woman who was not 
a milkmaid, or ‘mine hostess,’ was to be found 
near the banks of streams in bis day. There 
were no Piscatresses standing knee-deep in cow- 
slips, wielding the rod, facing the sun, and 
avoiding the ‘ snow-brotli ’ that was the residue 
of old storms, and other snares. But now fly- 
fishing has been taken up enthusiastically by 
ladies, and, perhaps to some extent in conse- 
quence, quite a revolution has taken ‘ place in 
the manufacture of the necessary parapher- 
nalia. 

We frequently meet with mention of the 
new light fishing-rods now in vogue. These 
allusions, both overt and covert, are generally 


the life of me remember into what secret nook 
or corner o’ tlie premises I can ha’ stowed it 
away.’ His small, dreamy eyes wandered from 
one side of the 
again began to pli 


premises 


room to the other, and he 
again began to plunge his hands into his pockets 
and then to scratch his head distractedly. 

‘Did this mariner, Grimshaw,’ said Zilpah, 
‘positively confirm the report, father — the re- 
port that Pilgrim Gray was dead?’ 

‘Ay, He told me most solemnly,’ said the 
blacksmith, ‘that Pilgrim Gray was lying at 
the point of death when that letter was written 
to you. But that ain’t all.’ Michael Garfoot’s 
look had become intensely distressful, and his 
voice trembled. 

‘Not all?’ 

‘No. That letter contained a tidy sum o’ 
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of strength, attention was turned to the sub- ling, jointing, varnishing, and finishing, special 
ject, and considerable improvements perfected, care is taken to keep the rods straight, whether 
Whether fishing in rivers that are known as bound and tied down or hung up in racks to 
blue, like the Tweed and Earn ; or red, like dry. As we glance around, a steam-engine of 
the Usk and Dee; or gray, like the Lochy eight-horse power, with revolving wheels and 
and Wye ; or yellow, like the Spey and Don, wide leathern bands, is turning innumerable 
the absence of a burden of weight is a matter machines in the various departments, and filling 
of moment. We feel sure a few particulars the air with its din and uproar ; skilled work- 
concerning the recent improvements made in men step to and fro at benches furnished with 
the manufacture of rods, towards the attain- vices and tools ; rows of rods in various stages 
ment of this end, will be read with interest by are suspended in all directions ; varnish, glue, 
all who have whipped our wandering streams. nails, screws, knives, long narrow boxes for the 
In the main street of a Border town, just transit of rods, shavings of bamboos and bags 
before you come to the great stone gateway, of metal filings, meet the eye on all sides, 
all that is left of the high and wide stone w r all Passing a counting-house where several lady- 
fchat once enringed it, stands a lofty block of clerks are at work, we come to the department 
new buildings, in which is carried on the man- reserved for the manufacture of the necessary 
ufaeture in question. In this factory, which reels, lines, hooks, floats, and other items of 
has somewhat of a Continental aspect, are equipment, where scores of minute technical 
gathered together the products of many lands particulars may be noted. It is on the topmost 
more remote than far Cathay. Plantations in floor, however, that the more interesting manu- 
India send bamboos, male and female, in thou- facture of flies is carried on. In Izaak Walton’s 
sands and thousands ; islands in glittering seas time there were but twelve kinds in use. He 
send their strange bright birds, or rather their enumerates two varieties of the dun-fly, one made 
feathers, to furnish the flies that form such an with the feathers of partridges and the other 
important item in angling transactions ; and with those of the black drake ; the stone fly ; 
distant mines and other places send many addi- the ruddy fly, made from the feathers of a red 
tional items as far-sought. There are three capon ; the yellow or greenish fly ; the black 
storeys to the factory, in each of which is carried fly ; the sad yellow fly ; the Moorish fly ; the 
on the different branches of the intricate pro- tawny fly, made of the mottled feathers of the 
cesses required in the production of the various wild drake ; the shell fly, made of the wings 
requisites for fishing. of the buzzard; and the dark drake fly, made 

A novice might think that a bamboo cane of the black drake’s feathers. ‘Ephemera,’ 
would make a fishing-rod with very little man- who was the leading authority in these matters 

ipulation, but it is not so. Every length of about forty years ago, and edited Walton’s 

every rod made at these headquarters of the book with many notes, mentions the wings of 
art is composed of six strips of bamboo. Each starlings, larks, landrails, wrens, golden plovers, 
of these six strips has been cut into a wedge- peewits, and the black ostrich, as those in use, 
shaped piece, in which process every flaw or in combination with the furs of seals, bears, 
weak place has been discovered, and the strip monkeys, spaniels, cats, moles, water-rats, hares’ 
containing it discarded ; and when selected, and polls and ears, gold and silver twist, and silk 
tested, and seasoned, the six long wedge-shaped and wax. The materials now employed to make 
strips are cemented together into a mass that the nearest approach that can he devised to the 
is immeasurably stronger than the stoutest various natural flies most approved by salmon 
bamboo could be. Only about thirty per cent, and trout are more varied still. There are 
of the bamboos that arrive are found sufficiently nearly four hundred varieties of flies now 
sound for use, and only a very small length of catalogued, some of which are known by such 

each cane that is sound is^ used ; consequently, comical names as Hardy’s Eavourite, Dusty 

a large number are required <o make a rod. Miller, Black Doctor, Thunder and Lightning, 
Arrived at the first joint, a new department Candlestick-maker, Greenwell’s Glory, High- 
comes to the front ; this is the manufacture of lander, Garibaldi, Green King, and Welshman’s 
the brass joint, upon which so much depends in Fairy. A row of young women sit facing 
the way of power of resistance and general a long table, before large windows that over- 
lightness combined with strength. A lockfast look the adjacent country and distant hills, 
joint has been invented in this factory in which all engaged in the delicate work of manufac- 
the utmost security is attained, as it is so con- turing feathers and fur, tinsel and twist, into 
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in. course of formation as we look on. It seems 
to us there are but a few touches, a few turns 
and twists, a little deliberate choice of materials 
and handling of tweezers, scissors, and silk, a 
little delicate dexterity, and a fly, with a hook 
half concealed in it, stands confessed, A carved 
oak cabinet, however, contains a further triumph 
in the shape of artificial minnows as silvery as 
those in our shallow pebble-paved waters, in 
each of which is hidden the fatal hook likewise. 
Looking at these subtleties, it is difficult to retain 
the old conviction that there are as good fish 
in the sea as ever were caught. It seems to 
us that so many odds against the inhabitants of 
the waters must result in a considerable diminu- 
tion of their number, if not in their quality. 

That there is a singular decrease in the amount 
of fish in some of our rivers is certain,, when 
we call to mind the clauses inserted in the 
indentures of apprentices in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
that they should not be fed on salmon more 
frequently than a stated number of times in a 
week, and contrast this record of superabundance 
with the recent news to the effect that, owing 
to extra scarcity last season, the few fish 
caught by some anglers have cost them nearly 
a hundred pounds a piece. I‘ ‘ 1 , \ 

in the interest of the new departure, that these | the 
matters will readjust themselves in the course 
of time. 


his forearms and claws alone being above the 
rim. 

‘Now for you, my boy/ said I, nimbly un- 
hooking both claws from the chain, and thus 
permitting my friend to drop at once to the 
bottom. At the same moment, with my other 
hand I crushed in the top of the basket all 
round, forming a ready-made but quite effective 
cage. I could now breathe freely, and take in 
the situation. Whatever I thought of it, cer- 
tainly he did not at all relish it. If he was 
motionless before, he had assuredly plenty of 
life about him now. He grinned his teeth at 
me horribly, and spat and barked like a furious 
dog. It is a pity that some creatures don’t 
know their best friends. Unmoved, however, 
by his ingratitude, I carried him triumphantly 
It is to be hoped, I to my cabin, and set him on a little table in 
■" ‘ ■’ i corner, where we could see and converse 

with each other. But war d ontrance was evi- 
dently his motto, for, approach him as I would, 
I received the most unfriendly of receptions, with 
the usual accompaniments of teeth-sliowing and 
yelping. 

‘Well, well/ said I; ‘time will try;’ and I 
resolved to leave him for a while to his own 
colloquies. Next day his behaviour continued 
much the same. Having heard of the power of 
a roasted potato or a piece of bread upon a 
hungry city Arab, I tried now to kill him 
with kindness. I offered him a ripe banana, 
but he would have nothing to do with it or 
me. On the morning of the third day I saw 
cient to make us aware that we were on board he was beginning to lie low. Hunger, which 
ship, and not citizens of some floating town has conquered many an impregnable city, was 
moored on a lake. I had just left my cabin, beginning at last to tell upon him. In the end 
and was strolling towards the forecastle in that he snapped the banana out of my fingers and 
particularly agreeable frame of mind which retreated to the farther side of his cage, behav- 
follows a decent dinner, a good smoke, and ing much as a cat does with a captured mouse 
an afternoon nap on the quiet. My attention in the presence of the housemaid. All the same, 
was suddenly arrested by some object floating he seemed to relish it mightily, and at the close 
heavily through the air towards the ship. In I fancied I saw in his eyes the remotest glance 
another instant it had alighted, and was sway- of affection for the donor. Day by day I con- 
ing to and fro from one of the fore-chains, tinued to bestow on him his coveted bananas, 
With the utmost caution I approached, and and by-and-by not only found him waiting for 
began to scrutinise this new and unlooked-for his daily bread ; he now received it with increas- 
passenger. After a cautious but careful survey ing grace, and ate it with, comfort under my 
I identified him as the Pteropus rubricollis, or very nose. And thus the time flew swiftly and 
Flying Fox— which is really one of the larger merrily past. 

bats. Poor fellow ! — what an experience he must I thought the time had now arrived to 
have had. We were now well out at sea, and bestow upon him a large measure of freedom 
he must have winged his way for many a weary and self-government, so I opened the top of 
mile, vainly seeking for — well, not rest for the his cage and gave him the run of my whole 
sole of his foot — but some kind of bearing or cabin, strictly charging my boy to see that the 
another upon which to hang himself up. And door was never left standing open in the mean- 
there he was at last swinging by his hook-like time. Our mutual good offices soon ripened 
claws to the chains, and fast asleep. into a close friendship. My queer friend would 

I am naturally fond of all sorts of animals, now leap up into my lap, rub his nosd against 
and in his present condition my queer friend my hand, and look up wistfully into my face 
tobe at once reached my heart. My plan of as much as to say: ‘Dear master, where is 
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river, and cast anchor in mid-stream, waiting 
for our turn of the wharf. In the great shady 
trees by the river’s side there were many of 
his clan, leaping and chattering about. In the 
dusk, I saw him eyeing them ; in the morning, 
he was gone. Doubtless, some fair Helen or 
subtle Delilah up among the branches had 
lured him away ; for I saw his face no more. 
Who can blame him? 


hand to another behind my back after the 
manner of 4 Hide the slipper;’ but he always 
fetched it in the end. I would also change it 
adroitly from pocket to pocket while he played 
the rdle of the very smartest of pickpockets. 

But the scene that lingers longest in my 
mind in connection with him, and the thought 
of which yet causes a twitching about my 
mouth, a roughness in my throat, and a certain 
dimness about my eyes, is yet to tell. It was 
my invariable custom when out at sea, unless 
in case of peril or emergency, to have a short 
siesta in my cabin just after dinner-time. 
Stretched full length on my sofa, I would turn 
on my back, close my eyes, breathe heavily, 
and pretend to be fast asleep. He would then 
creep up upon my chest, press his little sharp 
snout close to the front of my neck, spread out 
his great furry leathern wings quite over my 
right and left breasts, close his bright mischievous 
eyes, and purr away pleasingly with a sound 
which was a capital imitation of my own 
breathing. What a sense of sympathy, affection, 
security, and quiet dreaminess and comfort 
were blended together in these afternoon naps ! 
What a contrast to the barking, snapping, 
grinning savage of a few weeks ago : it was 
like some metamorphosis of Ovid, I need 
hardly say that my queer friend had now the 
full liberty of the whole ship, from stem to 
stern, and that he speedily became the friend 
of all on board, and of myself in particular. 

With the combined agility of the squirrel 
and the cunning of the fox, he used to swing 
and flap about the decks, making such odd and 
funny grimaces, and playing such sly, under- 
hand tricks. Sometimes I would pretend not 
to notice him, or would seem offended with 
him, and pass by on the other side without 
speaking. I had not, however, proceeded many 
steps till a whiz through the air, and a smart 
slap between the shoulders, told me that my 
companion would not be put off thus, and 
would take no denial ; till, after grubbing in 
every one of my pockets, he at length secured 
the much-coveted banana, and then retired to 
eat it by himself, and dizzily, dizzily to swing 
and drowse from one of the fore-chains. 

But the greatest of all the: delights of his 
little circumscribed life was to get a combing 
from me. I had beside me an old curry-comb, 
which had found its way on board nobody 
knows how. On a fine afternoon I used to 
take him on my knee and put the teeth through 
his brown furry coat, gently drawing it from 
head to tail. How he did enjoy that operation ! 
No fond mother or old grandmother ever 
enjoyed the hair-comb, passing through her 
raven or snowy locks by the hands of a little 
child, more than did my queer friend his 
combing. He would stretch himself out full 
length, almost serpent-like, and writhe and 
wriggle with exquisite pleasure under it ; at 
the same time singing away like a pussy cat 
when her fur has been stroked in the right 
direction. He used to beg for this luxury in 
every conceivable way ; in fact, he did alf but 
speak. 

But^ now comes the comedy of this brief 
narration, for my story is a comedy after all, 
and ^not a tragedy. We had just got up the 
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At Forty -five ! Ah, can it he 

The rapid steeds have reached this stage, 
That Time has meted out to me 
The years of man’s maturer age ; 

And I can call mine own at this 
No better half, no family hive, 

But live in so-called single bliss, 

A bachelor of forty -five? 

I fain would take the ladies’ way, 

And, as to age, deny the fact ; 

But ’tis an awkward game to play, 

These registrars are so exact. 

No ! I ’ll admit it, like a man, 

Nor foolishly with figures strive, 

But face the truth, e’en as I can, 

A bachelor of forty-five. 

I never meant it should be so ; 

And how the matter happened thus, 
Indeed, I really do not know, 

Nor how the subject to discuss. 

I always loved the ladies, but — 

’Tis wondrous how these ‘buts 5 contrive 
To keep a man from wedlock shut, 

A bachelor of forty-five. 

When five- and- twenty was my date, 

Had any dismal seer foretold 
That this would be my hap and fate, 

I should have held him false as bold; 
More likely were it had he said 
That now I should not be alive, 

Than that I should be still unwed, 

A bachelor of forty-five. 


All yes ! When beams youth’s radiant sun. 
When faith is strong, and hope is high, 
Man weens not how his path may run, 

Nor how the promised land may lie ; 

He weens not to what unthought goal 
Resistless fate his life may drive, 

And make him — poor unmated soul I — 

A bachelor of forty-five. 

But cheerful hope is with me still — 

Hard were my case if hope had fled; 
Hood fishes yet the waters fill, 

And there are damsels still unwed; 

And in some matrimonial sea 
Perchance I yet may daring dive, 

And be no more, though still I be, 

A bachelor of forty-five. 


WOODBURN. 
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until at a turn in the road the city suddenly 
PEKING: bursts on the view, vast and grim, its lofty 

BEFORE AND BEHIND THE "WALLS. ™ 11S oi ^7 mileS ’ “'“f ° f 

the sandy plain unencumbered by suburbs or 

People vary greatly in their ideas as to what outlying villages. The impression of their height 
heaven is like, and probably nobody but a is increased by the prodigious towers and triple- 
Chinaman thinks the Celestial Empire has roofed gate-fortresses. No city walls extant 
much resemblance to paradise. But there is can give a notion of what the walls of Babylon 
absolute unanimity amongst Europeans that no must have been : authorities such as Rawlinson 
city in the world is less like ‘ a little heaven and Sayce believe Herodotus was not exaggerat- 
below 5 than Peking (or Pei-ching , ‘Northern Cap- ing much when he reported these were 200 royal 
ital 5 ), the capital of the Celestial Empire. Mr cubits — say 335 feet, only 70 feet lower than 
Curzon, one of the boost recent of the visitors who the cross on St Paul’s ! — in height, and 50 cubits 
have given us their impressions of this great (85 feet) in thickness. Whereas, though Peking 
city of near a million inhabitants, has pretty is as many-walled and much-walled as any town 
extensive experience of the filth and squalor now extant, its highest wall is but 50 feet high 
and evil odours and uproar of many a famous on an average, and about as thick. 

Eastern city ; but the most seasoned traveller, If Peking reminds the traveller of Babylon 
he says, ‘lias never seen dirt, piled in moun- on the one hand, in one other respect it 
tains of dust in the summer, spread in oozing resembles an American city. Its arrangement is 
quagmires of mud after the rains, like that of singularly simple, regular and rectangular both 
Peking : his nostrils have never been assailed by in general plan and in the arrangement of the 
such myriad and assorted effluvia ; and the drums main lines of street. And like Washington it 
of his ears have never cracked beneath such a is ‘a city of magnificent distances; 5 hut inside j 
remorseless and dissonant concussion of sound. 5 the twenty-one 'miles 5 circuit of the walls are 
The visitor to Peking may have to lie tossing large areas wholly unoccupied. The walls are j 
wearily for three or four days outside the mud- a still more conspicuous element in the city 
bar that blocks the mouth of the Peiho ; once than at first appears; there are several sets of j 
disembarked on the vast alluvial flats that walls. For firstly, there are two cities, the ! 
border the river, he may accelerate his journey » Inner and Outer, the Manchu and the Chinese, 
to the capital by a short railway run to and though these lie close together, they, too, 
Tien-tsin, long the official headquarters of are separated by a huge partition wall—the wall 
Li-hung-ehang. From Tien-tsin he may think of the Manchu city serving, so far as it extends, 
it best to undergo a three days 5 voyage on a for the north wall of the Chinese city. The 
river-boat, rowed, sailed, poled, or dragged by Manchu or Inner City, which is somewhat the 
turns up the serpentine course of the river, larger, is nearly square ; the Chinese city, lying 
He may prefer to ride the eighty miles on the close to it, is a parallelogram, longer from east 
small but strong Chinese ponies, jogging steadily to west than from north to south, and projects 
along for two days in clouds of dust. Or, like east and west beyond the Manchu city. It 
a recent visitor, Pastor Heims, a chaplain in should be remembered that the Chinese are 
the German navy, he may make his entry in not the lords of the land : the Japanese are not 
the local cart, described as a moderate-sized the first ‘foreign devils 5 to occupy the sacred 
dog-kennel mounted on wheels, distressingly soil. The Manchu Tartars conquered the country 
uncomfortable to sit in and far too short to lie in the seventeenth century, and are the ruling 
down in. The route is excessively uninteresting race still : the present Manchu dynasty dates 

4;V ■. 
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So that the Manchus and Chinese encompassing the buildings. 


from 1643. — T „ 

stand to-day in China somewhat as the Nor- Heaven 
mans and native English did in England two terrace of white marble, with steps . leading 

hundred and fifty years after the Norman Con- from one terrace to the next, each being sur- 

ouest a certain fusion and approximation be- rounded by a balustrade of the same marble, 
tween the races having taken place; though old richly carved. On the upper terrace, which is 
antipathies and jealousies have by no means thirty feet m diameter and about twenty feet 
disappeared and might perhaps be fanned into a above the ground, the emperor appears^ to greet 
flame Meanwhile, in Peking there is no longer the dawning sun on the day of the winter sol- 
the sharp distinction between Tartars and Chinese stice, attended by his grandees and ministers, 
there used to be: Chinese live in the Tartar The f Altar of Prayer for Gram/ a similar 

city and Tartars abound in the Chinese town, structure, but of less ^ dimensions, was burned 

But the walls surrounding the two cities do down in 1889 ; on its upper terrace there 

not exhaust the great walls of Peking. The was a triple-roofed circular building, whose 
portion of the Inner City next the boundary imposing appearance and splendid blue tiles 
wall is called the General City, and that is caused it, according . to Professor Legge, to be 
divided from an interior portion called the regarded as more important than the other 

Imperial City by another complete four-square altar, and to he commonly, though erroneously, 
wall twenty feet high, within which are various styled by foreign visitors, ‘The Temple of 
temples, public buildings, government offices, Heaven.’ To^ this altar the emperor comes m 
dwellings of princely and noble persons, barracks, the early spring to pray for a blessing on the 
parks, a lake, and a famous hill, fabled to be a labours of the year. Here also he repairs m 

store of coal against a possible invasion and seasons of drought to pray for ram. There has 

siecre. As the coal-hill seems to have stood there been much delay in rebuilding it. A short dis- 
in Marco Polo’s day, the fable is no doubt base- tance to the east stands the ‘Altar of Agricul- 
less. Once more, the innermost portion of the ture/ in an enclosure about two miles in cir- 
Imperial City is again another specially walled cumference. This contains four different altars 
enclosure — the Purple Forbidden City, containing — to the Spirits of the Sky, of the Earth, of 
the imperial palaces— those of emperor, empress, the planet Jupiter, and a local deity. The pnn- 
and other imperial personages, with some halls cipal streets of the Chinese city are more than a 
of reception and other buildings. Tlie emperor hundred feet wide, but the side streets are mere 
and his harem are believed to be guarded by a lanes. The streets are not usually paved, and 
force of ten thousand eunuchs. Into this holy according to the state of the weather are deep 
of holies none but official persons or those having in mud or in dust. In the smaller streets the 
some connection with the court are admitted— houses are miserable huts ; in the main streets 
ordinary Chinese and Manchus are strictly both private houses and shops are one-storey 
debarred, and the idea of foreigners intruding brick edifices, the shops being gay with paint and 
would be appalling. All other parts of the gilding. The shops are open in front, the goods 
town used to be pretty open to the inspection being often piled up outside ; and many trades 
of foreigners ; but for some fourteen years past are carried on in the streets or in tents and 
or so, the imperial temples and enclosures even movable shops. Barbers and dentists, clowns, 
within the Chinese city have been carefully jugglers, and sword-players, ply their vocations 
guarded against aliens ; bribery and corruption in the street ; auctioneers and quack doctors fill 
will not now secure access to the parks of the air with their vociferations, 
temples where formerly Europeans used to play Though there is a great Central Asian trade 
cricket at will. Of late, too, foreigners are route from Peking to Kulja and Semiretchinsk, 
strictly excluded from the grounds of the the trade of Peking itself is inconsiderable, 
Summer Palace. Sacked and plundered by the save in so far as regards supplying the wants 
French and British allies during the war in 1860 of the inhabitants ; large quantities of pro- 
— ‘ singeing the eyebrows of China/ the Marquis visions are of course required. These, like 
Tseng called this strong but necessary measure — other necessaries, are very dear, and (though 
the palace stands in a large enclosure seven in the city there is no tax on land, houses, or 
miles north-west of the city. personal property) many of the people are very 

The Chinese or Outer City is very sparsely poor and miserable. The manufactures are 
populated. Much of the ground is under culti- unimportant. 

vation, large tracts are wooded, green fields At a first glance from the summit of the 
show themselves, and other open spaces are walls, the Observatory, or other elevation, the 
occupied with artificial lakes and tanks. Where trees seem to hulk largely, and with the parks 
it is built over, the streets are for the most and enclosures suggest a general effect of ver- 
part narrow, and the people are busy and dure and luxuriance— especially as there are 
bustling. There are club-houses not a few, trees in the gardens behind many of the rows 
various temples, and charitable institutions for of common houses. But nearer inspection shows 
the poor, the aged, and for children, including that the verdant spaces are but patches in a 
foundling hospitals. The ‘ Altar to Heaven/ vast area of filthy streets, incredibly dusty flats 
with its adjunct the 4 Altar of Prayer for Grain/ in summer or deep swamps in winter, varie- 
ani the ‘ Altar of Agriculture/ are both near gated by mounds of unspeakable unpleasant-: 
the southern wall, and are reached by a ‘great ness: and squalor and decay are the permanent 
street/ or avenue. The first two altars are impression. Even the walls seem as if they 
enclosed by more than three miles of wall, the had been repeatedly bombarded. At their best, 
space within planted with forest trees. Within needless to say, they are utterly useless as a 
a second wall is a grove of fine cypresses defence against modern artillery : they consist of 
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two tall shells of brick (on stone foundations), 
the space between being filled with rubbish, and 
the top of the whole laid with flags. Sewers 
are uncovered : spacious wide streets are flanked 
by ramshackle mean shanties : and little black 
irrepressible pigs grub amongst the universal 
rubbish and force' their way almost between 
the -passengers 5 legs. You have to pick your 
steps to avoid the worst of the filth, and even 
then are half-smothered in dust or daubed with 
inevitable mud. 

Thus perish in a sense of confusion, dirt, 
dilapidation, and squalor all one’s preconceived 
notions of what is not merely a very large city, 
but one of the most ancient cities of the globe : 
on this site stood the capital of a feudal state 
in the twelfth century B.c. The invading Mon- 
gols of Genghis Khan established themselves 
here in the thirteenth century a.d. ; and Kublai 
Khan — Marco Polo’s Kublai Khan and Cole- 
ridge’s— made Peking his capital in 1280. Marco 
Polo describes under the name Cambaluc ( Khan 
Baligh , ‘Residence of the Khan 5 ) a city largely 
identical with the present, occupying much of 
the area of the present Tartar City- After the 
Mongols were expelled, the capital of China 
was shifted to Nan-king, but the Ming Chinese 
dynasty returned to Peking in 1421, and built 
the Outer City in 1552: so that when the Tar- 
tar Manchus came in 1643 they found the city 
ready for them. A new era commenced in 
1860, when it was surrendered to the French 
and English allies ; and since the capture of 
Wei-hai-wei it seems as if another era were 
about to commence in the history of this 
ancient and remarkable city, whence for so many 
centuries three or four hundred millions of man- 
kind have been ruled and regulated. 


forgive him his sins too readily, in like manner 
may our good St Prisian intercede that my sins 
be forgiven me. 

Five years had the Count dwelt in the hills ; 
five years had the Lady Lucia mourned in the 
city ; five years had Duke Valentine laid plai 


city; live years had Duke Valentine laid plans 
and schemes. Then it fell out that a sickness 
came upon the city and the country round it ; 
many died, and more were sore stricken, but 


evening, singing a love-song, and hugging in 
his bosom a glove that the lady had suffered 
him to carry off, he came suddenly into an 
ambush of the Duke’s Guard, was pulled vio- 
lently from his horse, and before he could so 
much as draw his sword, behold, his arms were 
seized, and the lord Lorenzo stood before him, 
with doffed cap and mocking smile ! 

6 My glove is like to cost me dear , 5 said Tom- 
masino. 

‘Indeed, my lord , 5 answered Lorenzo, ‘I fear 
there will be a reckoning for it . 5 Then he gave 
the word, and they set Tommasino bound on 
his horse and rode without drawing rein to 
the city. And when the Duke heard the next 
morning of Tommasino’s capture, he raised him- 
self on his couch, where he lay in the shade 
by the fish-pond under the wall of his garden. 
‘This is sweet medicine for my sickness , 5 said 
he. 6 On the third day from now, at noon, he 
shall die. Bid them raise a great gibbet in 
front of my Palace, so high that it shall he 
seen from every part of the city and from be- 
yond the walls ; and on that gibbet Tommasino 
shall hang, that all men may know that I, 
Valentine, am Duke and Lord of Firmola . 5 And 
he lay back again, pale and faint 

But when word came to Antonio that Tom- 
masino was taken, he withdrew himself from 
the rest of the band who were lamenting the 
untoward chance, and walked by himself to and 
; fro for a long while. And he gazed once on the 
| picture of the Lady Lucia which was always 
! round his neck. Then he sat down and wrote 
a letter to the Duke, saying, ‘ My gracious lord, 
I am here with fifty men, stout and brave fel- 
lows ; and if my cousin dies, there shall be no 
peace in the Duchy. But my heart is heavy 
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CHAPTER VHX— THE MANNER OF COUNT 

antonio’s return. 

In all that I have written concerning Count 
Antonio, I have striven to say that only which 
is surely based on truth and attested by cred- 
ible witness, and have left on one side the 
more marvellous tales such as the credulity of 
ignorance and the fond license of legend are 
wont to weave. But as to the manner of his 
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pardon and oblivion to him and to all who are j 
here with me, and swear to do this with a 
binding oath ; and then I will come and deliver 
myself to you, and suffer such doom as seems 
good to your Highness. May Almighty God 
assuage your Highness’s sickness and keep you 
in all "things.— Antonio of Monte Yelluto.’ 
And this letter he sent to the Duke Valentine, 
who, having received it, pondered long, but at 
last said to Lorenzo, ‘I do not love to let Tom- 
masino go, nor to pardon these lawless knaves; 
yet for five years I have pursued Antonio and 
have not taken him. And 1 am weary, and 
the country is racked and troubled by our 
strife.’ 

* With Antonio dead, all would be quiet, my 
lord,’ said Lorenzo. 

Then the Duke’s eyes flashed and he said, 

4 It shall be so. And bid them strengthen the 
gibbet, for Antonio is a large man ; and he 
shall surely hang on it.’ 

Now Lorenzo was somewhat grieved, for he 
esteemed Antonio ; yet he obeyed the Duke’s 
commands, and took from the Duke a letter 
for Antonio, wherein His Highness swore to all 
that Antonio asked, and hade him come alone 
or with one companion only into the city on 
the day that had been before appointed for the 
hanging of Tommasino. And further, the lord 
Lorenzo gathered together all the pikemen and 
every man that served the Duke, and placed 
them all on guard, and proclaimed that any 
man besides found carrying arms in the city 
should be held as the Duke’s enemy. For he 
feared that the townsmen who loved Antonio 
would attempt something on his behalf. But 
when the townsmen saw the great force that 
Lorenzo had gathered, they dared attempt noth- 
ing, although they were sore grieved and 
lamented bitterly. And the Lady Lucia, looking 
from the window of her house, beheld those 
who were erecting the gibbet, and wept for her 
lover. As for Tommasino, when he heard that 
he was not to be hanged, but to be set free, 
and Antonio to suffer death in his stead, lie was 
like a man mad, and his rage and grief could 
not be restrained ; for he " declared that he 
would not live if Antonio died, and did not 
cease to reproach himself bitterly. Therefore 
the lord Lorenzo held him confined in his own 
house, lest he should do himself some harm, or 
endeavour by some desperate device to prevent 
Antonio from fulfilling his purpose; but he 
treated him with all courtesy, for he was sorry 
for his plight. 

Now Count Antonio feared his companions, 
and did not dare to tell them of what he had 
done, lest their obedience should fail under a 
strain so great, and they should by force prevent 
his going to the city. Therefore he told them 
to rest quiet in their camp, while he, with 
Bena, went about certain necessary business ; 
and he bade them farewell, enjoining them most 
strictly to do nothing against the Duke. 

‘For,’ said he, ‘although I may not tell yon 
fully what the business is on which I go, yet 
I have good hope that His Highness is favour- 
ably inclined to you, and that in a short space 
you will receive from him pardon for all your 
offences.. . And that pardon I charge you to 
accept with gratitude, and, having accepted it, 
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be thenceforward loyal servants of His High- 
ness.’ 

* But will the Duke pardon you also, my 
lord, and the lord Tommasino?’ asked Martolo, 

‘He will pardon Tommasino also,’ answered 
Antonio. ‘And be assured that I shall suffer 
nothing.’ And having said this, he shook every 
man by the hand, thanking them for the love 
and service they had .shown him ; and he and 
Bena were accompanied by all of them to the 
foot of Mount Agnino ; and there, in the early 
morning of the appointed day, Antonio mounted 
his horse and rode with Bena into the plain. 
And as they rode, Bena said to him, ‘ My 
lord, why does the Duke grant this pardon?’ 

‘ Because I give him what he asks as the 
price of it, Bena,’ answered Antonio ; and they 
rode on for a while. But when Bena saw that 
Antonio turned his horse not towards Rilano, 
but directly across the plain towards Firmola, 
he said, ‘My lord, whither are we riding?’ 

‘We are riding to the city, Bena,’ answered 
Antonio. ‘ There is no cause for fear : we go 
by leave and on the invitation of His High- 
ness.’ 

‘But will he let us go again?’ asked Bena. 

‘You will be free to go when you will,’ an- 
swered Antonio, ‘and me the Duke will him- 
self send forth from the city when I am ready 
to go.’ For Lorenzo had promised in the 
Duke’s name that Antonio’s body, after it had 
hung three days on the gibbet, should be 
honourably carried from the city to the church 
of St Prisian at Rilano, and there interred with 
fitting ceremony. 

‘Yet I do" not like this ride of ours,’ 
grumbled Bena. 

‘Nay, I like it not myself,’ said Antonio, 
smiling. ‘But for the good of my cousin and 
of all our company, we must go forward.’ And 
he stopped for a moment and added, ‘Swear 
to me, Bena, by St Frisian, to obey all I bid 
you in the city to-day ? and not to draw your 
sword unless I draw mine.’ 

‘Do I not always obey you, my lord?’ asked 
Bena. 

| ‘But swear to me.’ 

‘Well, then, I swear,’ said Bena, ‘though in 
| truth, my lord, your word is full as strong to 
me as any oath, whether by Prisian or another.’ 
For this man whom they called Bena was a 
godless man, and one that held holy things in 
light esteem. But he was a fine fighter and a 
loyal servant ; and God’s mercy is infinite. It 
may be his heart was turned at last— though 
indeed I have found no record of it. 

‘My lord, will you see my lady Lucia in the 
city V asked Bena. 

‘I trust to see at the least her face at her 
window,’ answered Antonio. 

‘Will you have speech with her, my lord?’ 

‘If His Highness will grant me that favour, 
Bena.’ 

‘ Ah, I know now why you smiled, my lord, 
as you rode, just now. It will be a bright day 
for you.’ And Bena laughed. 

‘Indeed,’ said Antonio, ‘I trust that the day 
may he bright for me. Yes, bright as the 
light of heaven.’ 

‘There is no light brighter than the eyes of 

the girl a man loves,’ said Bena. 
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‘Yes, there is one , 3 said Antonio. But Bena to Bena he said, ‘I have need of your sword, 
did not understand his meaning. Bena. Give it me . 3 

Thus they rode till it wanted only two hours ‘My sword, my lord ? 3 
of noon; and then they were within five miles ‘Yes, your sword . 3 

of the city, and Bena, looking, beheld the Bena looked at him with wondering, frightened 

great gibbet rising above the walls of the city eyes ; but he slowly unbuckled his sword from 

and standing forth grim and black in front of his belt and gave it to, Antonio. And Antonio 

the marble face of the Cathedral. unbuckled his own sword also and gave them 

‘ What is that, my lord , 3 he cried, £ which both to the Lieutenant of the Guard, saying, 
towers above the walls of the city ? 3 ‘Sir, I pray you to restore Bena’s to him in 

‘Is it not enough to know when we come the evening, and mine to me when I go forth 
there ? 3 answered Antonio. to Rilano . 3 

Then Bena sighed, and said to Antonio, ‘I But Bena clutched at Antonio’s arm, crying 

find it in my heart, my lord, to be half sorry again, ‘What dpes it mean, my lord ? 3 
that the Duke pardons us ; for we lived a fine Then Antonio took him by the hand and 
merry life in the hills. Yet it will be pleasant said, ‘Are we to be afraid now of what we 
to live at ease : and we have adventures enough have often faced together with light hearts, 
to tell our sweethearts, ay, and our children Bena ? 3 

too, when we grow old, and they come round ‘Are we to die ? 3 asked Bena. 

us and ask us for stories of our youth. I hope ‘You are to live and beget those brave boys, 

my boys will be good at a fight, my lord, and Bena. But it is otherwise with me , 3 said 

serve your sons as I have served you . 3 Antonio. 

‘It may be God’s will that I leave no sons Then the lord Lorenzo, who had looked in 
to bear my name, Bena . 3 Bena’s eyes, signed to four pilcemen to come 

‘ I do not think that , 3 said Bena with a near, and they came and stood near Bena ; for 
laugh. Lorenzo feared that he would not suffer Antonio 

They were now passing the hill on which to die without seeking to save him or to die 
stood the blackened walls of Antonio’s house, with him. 

which Duke Valentine had burnt. ‘Nay, let him alone , 3 said Antonio. ‘You 

Bena cried out at the sight. ‘You will need will obey me of your free-will, Bena ? 3 
to spend much in rebuilding it , 3 said he. ‘Yes, my lord , 5 said Bena; and he looked up 

‘Perhaps His Highness has provided another at the gibbet; and then he caught Antonio’s 
dwelling for me , 3 said Antonio. hand and kissed it a score of times ; and he 

‘To-night he will surely lodge you, my lord, began to sob as a child sobs. And the Guard, 

in his own Palace, or, may be, with my lord among whom were some who had felt his arm, 

Lorenzo . 3 marvelled to see him thus moved. 

‘Wherever it may be, I shall sleep soundly , 3 ‘Let us go on , 3 said Antonio. ‘It is hard on 
said Antonio. noon, and I must keep my tryst with His 

Now they were come near to the city, and Highness . 3 
they saw a body of pikemen coming out to ‘His Highness awaits my lord by the fish- 

meet them, the Lieutenant of the Guard at the pond in the garden , 3 said Lorenzo ; and he led 
head. And when they met, the Lieutenant Antonio to the Palace and brought him through 
bowed to Antonio, who greeted him most the great hall and so to the fish-pond ; and by 
courteously ; and the pikemen spread themselves it the Duke lay propped on pillows, yet very 

in front and behind and on both sides of An- richly arrayed; and his little son sat by him, 

tonio and Bena, and thus they went on towards Now Lorenzo stood aloof, but Antonio came and, 
the bridge and the city gate. But Bena eyed kneeling, kissed the Duke’s hand, and then rose 
the pikemen with no love, and moved restlessly and stood before the Duke. But the boy cried, 

in his saddle. ‘These fellows , 3 said he to An- ‘Why, it is my lord Antonio! Have you come 

tonio, ‘hem us in, my lord. Shall I make my back to live in the city, my lord Antonio ? 

horse threaten their toes a little, so that they Ah, I am glad of it ! 3 

may give us more room ? 3 ‘Nay, I have not come to live in the city, 

‘Let them be , 5 said Antonio. ‘It is not for my little lord , 3 said Antonio, 
long, Bena . 3 ‘Whither do you go then ? 3 asked the boy. 

At the entrance of the gate stood Lorenzo, ‘His Highness sends me on a journey , 3 said 
awaiting the Count, and there they dismounted, Antonio, 
and Antonio passed through the gate with ‘Is it far ? 3 

Lorenzo, Bena being close to him on the other ‘Yes, it is far , 3 said Antonio with a smile, 

side. And when Bena saw the great force of ‘I would he would send another and let you 

pikemen, and, behind their ranks, a mighty stay ; then we could play at robbers again, in 
throng of people, and when he saw the tall the great hall , 3 said the little Duke. ‘Father, 
gibbet and understood what it was, suddenly can you find no other lord to go in Antonio’s 
his face went red and his hand flew to his place ? 3 

sword. The Duke turned his face, pale and wasted 

But Antonio caught his arm, saying, ‘ My with sickness, and his eyes, that seemed larger 
: sword is not drawn, Bena . 3 and deeper than they had been before, upon 

; , ‘My lord, -what does it mean ? 3 cried Bena Ms son. ‘I can send none but Antonio , 3 said 
in a loud voice, so that Lorenzo heard and he. And calling to Lorenzo, he bade him take 
stayed his steps and looked at Bena. ‘Does he the boy. But the boy went reluctantly, telling 
not know ? 3 he asked of Antonio. Antonio that he must return speedily. ‘For 

‘He does not know yet , 3 said Antonio. And you promised , 3 said he, ‘to teach me how td 
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Antonio bowed low to His Highness ; but, 
not being invited by the Duke to speak, he 
said naught, but suffered Lorenzo to lead him 
across the square ; and as he went, he passed 


use my sword.’ And the Duke signed with his 
hand to Lorenzo, who lifted the boy and 
carried him away, leaving Antonio alone with 
the Duke. 

4 1 have set my seal to the pardons as I 
swore, 5 said the Duke; 4 and Tommasino shall 
be free this evening ; and all that he and the 
rest have done against me shall be forgotten 
from this hour. Have you any cause of com- 
plaint against me?’ 

4 None, my lord,’ said Count Antonio. 

4 Is there anything that you ask of me V 

‘Nothing, my lord. Yet if it be your High- 
ness’s pleasure that I should have speech with 
the lady Lucia and with my cousin, I should 
be well pleased.’ 

4 You will see them yonder in the square,’ 
said the Duke. 4 But otherwise you shall not 
see them. 5 

Then Lorenzo returned, and he led Antonio 
to a chamber and gave him meat and wine ; 
and while Antonio ate, the Lord Archbishop, 
having heard that he was come, came in great 
haste ; and the venerable man was very urgent 
with Antonio that lie should make his peace 
with Heaven, so that, having confessed his sins 
and sought absolution, he might be relieved of 
the sentence of excommunication under which 
he lay, and be comforted with the rites of the 
Church before he died. 

4 For there are many wild and wicked deeds 
on your conscience,’ said the Archbishop, 4 and 
above all the things that you did touching the 
Abbot of St Prisian, and yet more impiously 
touching the Sacred Bones.’ 

‘Indeed I have many sins to confess,’ said 
Antonio ; 4 but, my lord Archbishop, concerning 
! the Abbot and concerning the Sacred Bones 1 
' have nothing to confess. For even now, when 
I stand on the threshold of death, I can per- 
ceive nothing that I did save what I could 
not leave undone.’ 

Then the Archbishop besought him very 
earnestly, and even with tears ; but Antonio 
would own no sin in these matters, and there- 
fore the Archbishop could not relieve him from 
his sentence nor give him the holy comforts, 
but left him and returned to his own house in 
great distress of spirit. 

The lord Lorenzo now came again to Antonio 
and said to him, 4 My lord, it wants but a few 
moments of noon.’ Therefore Antonio rose 
and went with him ; and they came through 
the great hall, and, a strong escort being about 
them, took their stand at the foot of the 
Palace steps. Then the Duke was borne out on 
his couch, high on the shoulders of his lackeys, 
and was set down on the topmost step ; and 
silence having been proclaimed, the Duke spoke 
to Antonio ; but so weak was his voice that 
none heard save those who were very near. 
4 Antonio of Monte Velluto,’ said he, 4 it may 
be that in God’s purposes I have not myself 
long to live. Yet it is long enough for me to 
uphold and vindicate that princely power which 
the same God has committed to my hands. 
That ^ power you have outraged ; many of my 
faithful friends you have slain ; against both 
me and the Church you have lifted your hand. 

rU fUn A ^ 


And Antonio, passing on, saw two young lords, 
followers of Lorenzo. And between them stood 
Tommasino ; their arms were through Tom- 
masino’s arms and they held him, though lov- 
ingly, yet firmly ; and he had no sword. 

‘May I speak with Tommasino?’ asked 
Antonio. 

4 His Highness has forbidden it,’ said Lorenzo ; 
but Antonio paused for a moment before Tom- 
masino ; and Tommasino, greatly moved, cried 
piteously to him that he might die with him. 
And Antonio kissed him, and, with a shake of 
his head, passed on. Thus then he came to the 
gibbet, and mounted with Lorenzo on to the 
scaffold that was underneath the gibbet. And 
when he was seen there, a great groan went up 
from the people, and the apprenticed lads, who 
were all gathered together on the left side of 
the gibbet, murmured so fiercely and stirred so 
restlessly that the pikemen faced round, turn- 
ing their backs towards the scaffold, and laid 
their pikes in rest. 


UNCLAIMED FORTUNES IN CHANCERY. 

In nearly every family there is a tradition that 
at some time or other funds were placed in 
Chancery owing to disagreements as to testa- 
mentary dispositions, or from other causes. 
And the general opinion in days gone by seems 
to have been, that when once funds were paid 
into Chancery it was next to an impossibility to 
get them out again, owing to the proverbial 
slowness in which such matters were dealt 
with. It is therefore gratifying nowadays to 
notice how expeditiously Chancery actions are 
disposed of. The good old days of ‘Jarndyce v. 
Jarndyce ’ seem to be over, although even now 
claimants turn up in this celebrated suit, im- 
mortalised by Charles Dickens, and which, our 
readers may know refers to notorious Jennens’s 
estate. There is now no fund in Couit to the 
credit of this matter. 

Most people will be surprised to learn that 
the first Court of Chancery was instituted as far 
back as the time of King Alfred, in the year 
887. The Court was refounded by William I. 
about the year 1067. It is curious to note that 
the Court was originally founded ‘in the desire 
to render justice complete, and to moderate the 
rigour of other Courts that are bound by the 
strict letter of the law.’ 

In the olden time the Masters in Chancery 
had the custody of all moneys and effects 
deposited in Court in the suits referred to them, 
and the Usher took charge of any property 
brought into Court in suits which had not been 
referred to one of the Masters. The Masters 
and the Usher were responsible for all moneys 
and other property received by them, and were 
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their own benefit. This practice continued until 
the bursting of the South Sea Bubble in 
1720, when it was found that several of the 
Masters were defaulters. The defalcations 
amounted to over one hundred thousand pounds, 
but were made good by increased fees to suitors. 
Stringent precautions were taken to prevent a 
recurrence of such a scandal. Curiously enough, 
the date of the oldest unclaimed fund now in 
Court is the same as the date of the defalca- 
tions — 1720. 

In 1724 an order was issued by the Lord 
Chancellor directing each Master to procure and 
send to the Bank of England a chest with one 
lock, and hasps for two padlocks ; the key of 
the lock to be kept by the Master ; the key 
of one of the padlocks by one of the six clerks 
in Chancery ; and the key of the other by the 
Governor or Cashier of the Bank. Each Master 
was ordered to deposit in his chest all moneys 
and securities in his hands belonging to the 
suitors ; and the chests were then to be locked 
up and left in the custody of the Bank, and to 
be so kept that the Masters might have easy 
access thereto, under orders of the Court. This 
plan did not work well ; and in 1725 an order 
was made that all money and effects should be 
taken from the Masters’ chests and given into 
the custody of the Cashier of the Bank. 

In 1726 the first Accountant-general of the 
Court of Chancery was appointed, and all funds 
in the custody of Masters or Ushers were trans- 
ferred to his charge. 

Delays in Chancery proceedings having long 
given dissatisfaction, the matter was brought 
before Parliament in 1825, and many times 
subsequently. These debates led to the passing 
of important Acts between the years 1852 and 
1867, which amended the practice in the Court, 
and greatly facilitated the administration of 
estates. 

The old Court of Chancery is now embodied 
in the Chancery Division of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature. There are several judges in this 
division. 

The funds in Court in 1894 amounted to the 
huge total of £64, 075,187, 4s. Id.; but the pro- 
portion of this sum in want of owners is not 
stated. It is interesting to note that during the 
preceding year payments were made to suc- 
cessful claimants and others amounting to 
£16,324,152, 3s. There is also a large sum in 
Court under the heading ‘Foreign Currencies/ 
made up of rupees, crowns, dollars, florins, 
francs, guilders, lire, and marks. Reference 
should also be made to a long list of boxes 
and other miscellaneous effects remaining in 
the custody of the Bank of England, on behalf 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature. Some of 
these items are of a curious nature, thus : A 
bag of clipped money, in Jones v, Lloyd, 
August 1726 ; a Debenture dated 1799 ; a sealed 
packet containing plate, &c. ; a Bill of Exchange 
for 25,000 francs ; a paper marked ‘George 
''dolman — ■Will;’ a box containing iewellery ; 


minster v. Dowager Duchess of Sutherland — 
jewels ; Francis B. Foster, a person of unsound 
mind — silver plate. 

The liability of the Consolidated Fund on 
March 31, 1894, in respect of old unclaimed 
Chancery funds was £2,327,822, 13s. 5d. Prior to 
1869, these funds were invested in Government 
securities, and the interest utilised towards the 
payment of the salaries and expenses of certain 
officers of the Court. In 1869 these charges 
were made payable out of the annual votes of 


public. To give an instance : In 1823, Nathaniel 
Briggs, one of the next-of-kin of Thomas Storke, 
who died in 1760, was advertised for by order 
of the Court of Chancery. This fund was not 
claimed ; and in the latest official list of dor- 
mant funds we find the title of the Chancery 
suit given thus — ‘ Pomeroy v . Brewer. 5 No 
mention is made that the next-of-kin of Thomas 
Storke are wanted. An idea of the large number 
of similar cases may be gained from the fact 
that the list of unclaimed funds fills one hun- 
dred and eighty-seven pages. This list is only 
an index to the titles of accounts, and is not 
in any sense either a register of next-of-kin 
wanted, or of lapsed legacies, intestates 5 estates, 
unclaimed dividends, prize-money, &c. 

To claimants who are interested in Chancery 
funds, and do not know the titles of the actions 
— without which information no claim can be 
entertained — there is one important way of 
obtaining the desired clews. All advertisements 
issued by order of the Court inquiring for 
missing kindred contain references to the titles 
of such actions, and therefore the first course 
for an heir should he to obtain a copy of the 
official advertisement. 

Mr S. H. Preston, in his hook on Unclaimed 
Money> cites some remarkable cases of claims to 
Chancery funds. We extract a few instances : 
A. states that funds in Chancery are due to the 

descendants of , who died probably about 

the fourteenth or fifteenth century. He was a 
brother to one of the queens of Scotland. B. 
mentions that there is an estate in London 
worth £10,000 a year, also a farm, and a large 
fund in Chancery. The former owner made 
his will in 1782, but did not die till 1826. 
All the property made between these dates was 
undisposed of by the will. C. declares that 
there is a large estate in Chancery ; the tenants 
pay no rent, and the owner is unknown. D. 
is certain some of his relatives have ‘smugged 5 
property to which his family are entitled. No 
will was proved, and no letters of administra- 
tion granted. Some of the property supposed 
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Exchequer to carry through their financial 
operations ; and in 1881 Mr Gladstone borrowed 
no less than forty million pounds of these funds 
for National Debt purposes. It is also well 
known that the Royal Courts of Justice, which 
were erected at the cost of over a million 
pounds, were built with money arising from 
the surplus interest of the suitors 5 funds. 

With regard to old unclaimed funds in 
Chancery, it is officially stated that the liabili- 
ties of the Government are considered to be 
remote, and the State not likely to be called 
upon, to any material extent, to discharge. 
But, curiously enough, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a few years ago stated that £ he had 
been called upon quite unexpectedly to provide 
one hundred thousand pounds in respect of 
unclaimed funds in Chancery. It was supposed 
that a large sum owing to suitors would never 
be claimed, but experience had proved that an 
increased spirit of research, assisted by those 
means of increased publicity which the day 
demands and receives, had enabled many suitors 
who, it w T as believed, would never claim, to 
make their claim. 5 

Discussions in Parliament, the Press, and 
elsewhere, show the urgent need of greater 
publicity as to all unclaimed funds. Lists of 
some unclaimed moneys are still published only 
in the London Gazette , while others are not 
published at all. Until these lists are published 
in newspapers of wide circulation, the amount 
of unclaimed money must go on increasing. 


looking keenly into his face. ‘Why, how ill 
you look ! Is there anything the matter ? — But 
I beg your pardon. What a rude question to 
ask. 5 

Harborn sat down, hardly seeming to heed 
her words. He took a cigarette case from his 
pocket. ‘May I smoke? 5 

‘Of course you may. Doesn’t father smoke 
here every Sunday evening ? — But again I must 
ask your pardon. You must have forgotten 
the Sunday evenings here, long ago. 5 

Harborn lighted a cigarette : ‘ Indeed, 1 5 ve 


THE MYSTERY OE PILGRIM GRAY. 

CHAPTER II. — A STEP ON THE MINSTER STAIRS. 

Zilpah Garfoot searched every nook and 
corner in cottage and workshop that night, but 
without result. She even consulted the verger 
of St Botolph’s on the following day, and 
gained bis confirmation as to the meeting at 
the Shodfriard Arms between her father and 
‘John Grimshaw though with regard to the 
sealed letter which the mariner had handed to 
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ready and willing to make you Iris wife. But 
lie has not returned — not yet. This delay— 
the rumours of his death — would have almost 
justified a confession of my enduring love for 
you l But how could I ask you to listen — how 
could I think to make you my wife, even if 
you could care for me — when * I stood at the 
very brink of ruin ? — Forgive me, Zilpah. I 
came — I only came to bid you good-bye.’ 

Zilpah sat with her hands clasped and with 
her eyes downcast, during this painful avowal. 
But now, when Robert Harborn rose from his 
chair and held out his hand, she rose too, and 
with eager uplifted eyes, cried : ‘ Don’t go — 
don’t give up hope ! I can — I may be able to 
help you. Let me think.’ 

‘ You, Zilpah 1 You do not know,’ said 
Harborn — 6 you cannot understand the extent of 
my difficulties. Unless I can raise between five 
and six thousand pounds — and within the next 
three days — the doors of the bank must be 
closed.’ 

Zilpah looked thoughtfully into his face. 
•'Would six thousand pounds,’ said she, ‘really 
put matters straight V 

‘Why do you ask?’ 

‘Don’t question me. I am not asking, 5 said 
she, ‘ out of idle curiosity ; you may be sure 
of that/ 

Harborn looked puzzled, scrutinising the girl’s 
face as though he would have read her inmost 
thoughts. ‘Well, 5 said he, ‘I will answer in a 
strictly business manner, since you urge me to 
do so. Yes. Six thousand pounds, repayable 
! at the end of five years— though I fear that I 
| could not give security for the amount — would 
put my affairs on a safe footing/ 

‘Five years'? 5 

‘Yes. — But why do you look so strange? 5 

‘I am thinking, 5 said she, ‘what it would be 
best to do. Six thousand pounds ! 5 

She sank into a chair, with her elbows on 
the table, and her head between her hands, as 
Harborn had sat a moment ago. She seemed to 
have suddenly raised the weight of trouble 
from his shoulders and taken it upon her 
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supper-time, and Zilpah felt that she deserved 
reproach for ' ' ^ 

workshop tl« 


arborn’s bank was threatened. 

When Michael Garfoot came in from the forge 
dinner, Zilpah asked her father to play the 

sry same i 

tv the letter was receiv 


not having gone 
that evening, as she 1 
habit of doing 
Garfoot uttered no 
seemed to be more wrapped up 
usual. 

When supper was 
reason. ‘It’ 
resuming 

fire, and hugging 
‘all settled atlast.’ 
sively across 


for years past. But Michael 
complaint to-night ; he 
in melody than 

3 finished, Zilpah learned the 
_'a all settled i 5 said the blacksmith, 
his accustomed arm-chair beside . the 
his violin under his chin — 
He drew the bow prelu- 

v the instrument. ‘Yes, yes. The 

good verger has arranged it,’ he went on. 1 1 ve 
gained leave through him, my dear, to play my 
hymn there to-morrow.’ 

Zilpah had come and put her arms about 
her father’s neck, and she now kissed him ten- 
derly on both cheeks. ‘I can’t tell you how 
pleased,’ said she, 4 how very pleased I am that 
your dream is all coming true.’ 

Next morning, Zilpah was about at daybreak. 
But although she busied herself in her house- 
hold duties as she had seldom busied hersell 
before, Robert Harborn’s trouble never left her 
mind. Her one thought was to lift him out 


melodies which he had played on the 
* -ed and hidden, with a 
view to awaken recollection, 
minded him that he had made his way 
night to the turret workshop and forgot hi 
over his fiddle till near daybreak. , 

It was a habit of Michael Garfoot’s during 
this wintry season to sit by the kitchen fire for 
a while and play a piece or two upon his 
violin. Zilpah hastened to clear away the 
dishes, and then she went and lighted a fire in 
the front parlour, and sat tlier" " /]1 " 

work — though she scarcely did 
in fear and trembling t 1 “ 
iected ordeal by melody. 

*•' *» T‘ , t 1 -^1 


Zilpah also re- 
tliat 


at there over her needle- 
”1 a stitch— waiting 
the result of her pro- 

j, to play. The air was 
that Zilpah had heard 

d times. For the greater 

part of an hour the blacksmith played on. The 
air became dreamier— more dreamy still ; and 
at last the music ceased. 

Zilpah rose from her chair. Each moment 
she expected to hear her father calling to her— 
expected each moment that he would shout out 
exultantly that he had called back to memory 
the forgotten spot wherein might he found the 
dead man’s letter. But no sound came to her 
—no sound except the falling of the violin bow, 
as it seemed to her, upon the kitchen floor. 
She waited some moments, believing that another 
melody was being meditated. ; but when the 
silence remained unbroken, Zilpah lost patience, 
and crept on tiptoe to the kitchen door and 
peered in upon her father. 

The blacksmith sat in his arm-chair before 
the fire as Zilpah had left him ; but the violin 
was resting on his knees and his chin had sunk 
upon his breast. One arm hung listlessly over 
the chair, and the violin bow lay on the floor 
at his side. Michael Garfoot had played him- 
self into a sound sleep. 

Zilpah stepped noiselessly into the kitchen, 
and knelt down at his side. 4 Father,’ and she 
spoke in a hushed and impressive voice, while 
bending close to his ear, 4 give me that letter 
from Pilgrim Gray.’ 

TUa YyI «n li tli slowlv onened his eves and 


laid — must by some means be unearthed. 
Therein lay the chance ! If it contained ten 
thousand, or even seven thousand pounds, as 
‘ John Grimshaw, mariner,’ had led. her father 
to imagine, the bringing of it to light became 
of vital importance. For a less sum than this 
—a Slim of six thousand pounds— would rescue 
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shop. You put it there on the night upon which 
it was given into your keeping by John Grirn- 
sliaw. Isn’t it so V 

‘ Ah l 3 

Michael Garfoot started up out of his chair, 
fully awakened at last. ‘Astounding! How 
could I go and forget that? 3 

‘Never mind now. Give me the key, 3 said 
Zilpah, ‘for you always keep that old box 
locked : don’t you? 3 

‘ Ay, ay ,* so I do. 3 

‘ Quickly then— -the key ! 3 

But the muddle-headed blacksmith was not 
one to be hurried. He began in his deliberate 
way to search in one pocket and then in another. 
At last he paused, and looked with his most 
vacant stare into his daughter’s face. ‘ I don’t 
rightly know, 3 said he, ‘where the key’s got 
to now. 3 

‘All ! have you put that so safely away 
too? 3 

‘Wait a bit. It’s like enough, 3 said the 
blacksmith, rubbing his ear — ‘ it 3 s like enough 
in the turret workshop — somewhere. I keeps it 
mostly a-hanging there. Maybe, 3 he added, with 
a sudden look of animation — ‘maybe the box 
ain’t locked, after all !’ 

Zilpah did not wait for more ; she drew on 
her cloak and went out into the wintry air. 
It was near upon three o’clock. The minster 
bells were ringing for vespers ; and it came 
into her thoughts as she walked along by the 
river-side that it was the day upon which her 
father’s ambitious cravings were to be fully 
gratified. 

She had entered at a side door, and now went 
unobserved up the minster stairs. She had 
brought the lantern with her as usual, under 
her cloak ; and when she had mounted a few 
steps into the darkness, she lighted it, and 
hurried once more on her way. Her heart beat 
wildly. This ascent to the turret in search of 
a letter containing ten thousand pounds was 
only a dream ; she would presently wake, and 
find that this gold was intangible — that Pilgrim 
still lived— that Robert Harborn had never 
spoken I 

A few more windings up the turret stairs and 
she had reached the workshop, and was kneel- 
ing down beside the oaken chest. It was locked. 
Zilpah looked eagerly round the lumber-strewn 
floor and at the nails upon the wall, for the old 
key. She knew it well by sight. There were 
old keys in plenty, old links of chains, old 
bits of iron of every sort lying about ; but 
nothing there, as she soon ascertained, would 
open the box. The girl bent down in her 
despair with her head between her hands, her 
elbows resting upon the oaken lid. What 


had been closih; 
up with a trei 
into the box. „ 
cast no light 
letter, 
and loose leaves of 
strings. 


in apace, and she now held it 
bling hand and peered dowi: 
At first the rays from her lamj 
upon any article resembling i 
A strange assortment of music-boob 
fiddles and fiddle- 
and a heap of other materials, con- 
fused her eyes and throbbing brain. But aftei 
a careful search, Zilpah found, lying inside ar 
old violin case, the very thing she sought — ar 


name was upon the letter : ‘ Zilpah Garioot, 
Boston. 3 

She closed the box and sat down with the 
lamp beside her, and broke the seal. 

‘Before this can reach you 3 — Zilpah read 
the words aloud, though scarcely above a 
whisper — ‘ I shall be lying in my grave. The 
best proof I can give of the love 1 still have 
for you, Zilpah, is to endow you with all 
my worldly goods. John Grimshaw, mariner, 
is my trusted friend. He has promised to put 
into this letter, and seal it with a black seal, 
a bank draft for seven thousand eight hundred 
pounds. I have instructed him to give this 
letter into your father’s hand, and inform him 
of all that has happened. — Good-bye. This is 
the last will and testament of Pilgrim Gray . 3 

The letter, too, was in a strange handwriting ; 
but she recognised the signature as Pilgrim’s, 
beyond a doubt. As she turned it about 
wonderingly, a slip of crisp paper fell out and 
settled on the floor at her feet. She picked it 
up and held it between her eyes and the light. 
It was a draft on a San Francisco bank — ‘On 
Demand, pay to the * order of Zilpah Garfoot 
the sum of seven thousand eight hundred 
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the night. He was there now, waiting— wait- 
ing for her. 

‘I can save you now ! 5 she cried, in a deep, 

earnest tone — ‘"save you from ruin, and 5 

And at this moment there was a step upon 
the minster stairs. It stole upon her ear 
faintly ; hut as it became more and more dis- 
tinct, her face grew troubled. She took the 
lantern in her hand and crept softly to the 
archway at the head of the stairs and listened. 
It was surely her father. He was mounting 
into the tower, as he had been wont to do at 
sunset for many years past, to illumine the 
minster light. 

And yet, while she still listened, it seemed 
to Zilpah so unlike the sound of her father’s 
step that she drew back in alarm and blew out 
her lamp. 

Suddenly a sense of horror seized her. It 
was not her father’s step ! And yet it was a 
step she knew. She sank upon her knees 
behind an angle of the stonework of one of 
the buttresses and watched the low archway 
that faced her ; for at this opening the figure 
must in the course of a minute or more make 
its appearance in this upper region of dusky 
twilight. The step became each moment more 
distinct. Every shadow of a doubt had van- 
ished. It was the footstep of Pilgrim Gray. 

ON THE LEARNING OF LANGUAGES. 

We do not pretend in this short article to 
enter into a scientific dissertation on the acqui- 
sition of languages, but rather to convey a 
few simple hints to those who are interested in 
the subject. There can be no doubt as to the 
benefit that may be derived from the study of 
a foreign tongue. It is, in the first place, an 
excellent memory-trainer. In these days of 
light reading and frequent skimming, we find 
the unfortunate habit of mind-wandering more 
prevalent than ever. People do not have time 
to study, and in many cases they do not have 
the inclination to take a breathing-space and 
attempt to examine minutely into the meaning 
of what they read. This" habit tends to a 
superficiality in everything. A great deal is 
glanced over, merely to entertain or to pass the 
time, but very little is remembered, and there 
is absolutely no gain, either in the acquisition 
of information or in the power of assimilation 
and discrimination. The mind of such individ- 
uals is like a sieve, which allows all the finer 
material to pass, leaving only the dross, which 
is fit for nothing but to be thrown away. 

Now the effort required to be exerted in 
learning a language does a great deal to counter- 
act this fatal habit. It strengthens the concen- 
tration, and compels attention to what is being 
read. In ordinary reading, one may glide along 
smoothly enough, skimming the printed page 
before him, and get the general ‘hang 5 of the 
tale, article, speech, or whatever it may be ; 
while at the same time the mind is ever and 
again wandering off into a reverie about some 
totally different thing. But there is less chance 
of this taking place if the learning of a lan- 
guage is being engaged in. In the latter case, 
the mind is not allowed to escape Lorn the 
Cn 


control of the will. If it does, it is sure to be 
brought up, as with a jerk, and impelled . to 
concentrate its whole power upon the subject 
in hand. This has the effect of insensibly in- 
creasing the quality of attention, which, as we 
all know, is one of the first requisites to the 
acquirement of a good memory. And once the 
habit has been acquired of ‘paying attention 5 
in one thing, it becomes natural to be as keenly 
observant about everything else we do. 

The many other advantages of learning a 
language need scarcely be dwelt upon. One of 
the most prominent is the largely increased 
power that is gained over one’s own speech. 
The mental exercise involved in searching the 
memory for appropriate synonymous words and 
phrases tends to increase the vocabulary, and 
to give a greater ease and facility of expression 
in the use of the mother-tongue. There is, 
besides, the pleasure that is inseparable from 
every intellectual pursuit ; and also the prac- 
tical profit of being able to converse with a 
foreigner whom we may chance to meet either 
in the way of business or pleasure. 

But all this said, still leaves us with the 
question to answer, How may one best learn a 
foreign language? In attempting an answer to 
this question, we are not advancing anything 
that is new. But the method we would com- 
mend is one that cannot be too much insisted 
upon, particularly in the interests of a certain 
class to whom these remarks are more directly 
applicable. Many young men find themselves 
arrived at a period of life when they feel it 
difficult to attempt any subject of study. There 
are many demands on their time, and the effort 
to attempt any sort of consecutive, concentrated 
work seems hopeless. They may have endeav- 
oured at various periods in their lives to ac- 
quire a knowledge of Latin, French, German, 
Spanish, or other foreign tongue, but, owing to 
various circumstances, these attempts have had 
to he given up. The effort to make a fresh start 
is put off from day to day, although the desire 
to do something in this direction may still be 
as strong as ever. Why is this so ? Simply 
because in many cases the contemplation of the 
task brings up before the vision so much of 
the hard, grinding, uninteresting nature of the 
school-boy task. There are visions of endless 
paradigms, of rules upon rules, with all their 
exceptions — oh, those exceptions ! — of dull exer- 
cises that seem never to get beyond the ‘books 
of my sister’s brother’s friend,’ or the particular 
situation of this or that particular individual’s 
umbrella, or steel pen, or pencil-case, or such 
other interesting object. To wade through a 
grammar of perhaps one hundred and fifty 
pages, getting up by heart — if that be possible 
—all the conjugations, inflections, exceptions, 
and idioms, is the ordinary accepted notion of 
what is required to be done in the initiatory 
process of learning some foreign tongue, after < 
which the pleasant prospect is held out that 
one may then begin to read something. 

Such a system— if system it can be called — 
is an utterly erroneous one. Little wonder that 
it repels so many from taking up what is 
really a most interesting study. Tb any who 
contemplate doing so, the advice may be given 
to cast aside all preconceived ideas about the 
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is distasteful to most people who have lost their 
early enthusiasms. One very important con- 
sideration is, that all this may be done in those 

man 

There need be no ques- 
down as it were to the perform- 
ance of an unpleasant duty 


odd moments of time which the busiest 
has at his command, 
tion of sittim 


When that feeling 
is present, it is rare that much 
accomplished. There should be 
to do something eve 
be spared, then an 
should not be lost. 


good work is 
a resolve, too, 
If an hour cannot 
r e or ten minutes 
ver little may be 
dily persevered in. 
To learn a foreign language in this manner is 
a pleasurable exercise : to attempt the task ac- 
cording to the old methods is a dreary drudgery 
which repels the mind and too often ends in 
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no — not alive , you 
•it’s only a painted 
and they wind it 
the mouse Papa 
brought you from the Lowther Arcade the other 
day. — Look ; he ’s twisting it round his arm — a 
live snake would bite him if he did that ! ’ 
Thus a lady to her little girl of six or seven 
stalls immediately 

before me at the Egyptian Hall, durin; 
gress of that sense-and-reason-defy* 

Miracle of Lh’Asa,’ in Messrs 
Modem 


By Dr Arthur Stradling 

‘Not a real snake, my dear, 
know. Don’t he frightened- 
one, with clockwork inside, 
up to make it move, lik< 


sitting in the 


tg the pro- 
Ing mystery 


of mysteries, the * 

Maskelyne & Cooke’s latest sketch, 

Witchery . 

Years ago, Mr Maskelyne did introduce a 
mechanical serpent into one of his plays, an 
uncanny automaton, which, by the operation of 
occult springs and wheels and wires, pursued 
him sinuously across the stage, to finally climb 
about him and wreathe the convolutions of its 
body around his limbs and neck. And the 
spectators in the front rows shuddered, so illu- 
sive was the toy, and were dismayed to find 
themselves in such close proximity to what they 
took to he a veritable and uncaged reptile, 
breathing the breath of life. Now, with the 
characteristic perversity of a show-going public, 
they refuse to accept genuine ophidian flesh 
and blood as such, and sum up the graceful 
movements of the elegant and exquisitely iri- 
descent tree-boa employed by Mr Nevil Mas- 
kelyne in the incantation scene as the outcome 
of a cunningly devised machine. Had it not 
been that I was loth to shake a salutary faith 
in the maternal omniscience, the mention of 
the Lowtlier Arcade would have stung me into 
whispering there and then that the snake in 
question, the ‘thick-necked’ tree-boa of the 
West Indies and Tropical America, was an 
inmate of my own vivarium, and had been 
so for some years. It comes back to me for 
alternate fortnights to he fed, during which 
interval another of the same species takes 

its place, the pair being the only representatives 

ethod of their kind in Europe at the present time ; 
arrest and very shortly, a brilliant-hued boa con- 
t, and strictor, now in process of training, will do 
which ! turn and turn about with them. Although 


to recall words we have come across m our 
reading, and thus make them the more firmly 
our own. A hook of poems will be of much 
assistance. It is easier to learn a poem by 
heart than a bit of prose, and if the meaning 
of each passage has been thoroughly mastered, it 
will be a simple operation to recall each word 
by its context. In this way it is wonderful 
how rapidly the vocabulary increases. 

Of course it must not for a moment be 
assumed that we counsel the entire neglect of 
the grammar. That would be a profound mis- 
take. The grammar will by-ana-by be taken 
up with almost as much interest as the tale 
itself, for, as the beauties and graces of the 
language reveal themselves, the learner will not 
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possession of her prote'gd with exuberant demon- 


not of gorgeous coloration, the tree-boa is a 
species which lends itself admirably to a per- 
formance of this sort, being light, lithe, active, 
and almost invariably tame and gentle. A 
savage snake would be little likely to bite the 
operator in whose hands it lies, but might 
very probably direct its unwelcome attentions 
tO the ‘subject 5 io cf-nofrUiorl nw>smmftWv 

hypnotised, 


the papers the same evening. 1 believe it 
escaped in one or two other places in a similar 
manner. 

Mrs Langtry opened the Princess’s Theatre 
with an English version of the play in November 
of the same year, filling, of course, the title 
rdle ; but the serpent which wrought her undoing 

of jointed wood. 
An artificial asp was used "also at Drury Lane 
by Mrs John Lancaster- 


' who is stretched, presumably 
hypnotised, on the plank; while larger pytho- 
noid serpents, though easy to procure, and pos- 
sibly more impressive in effect, would embarrass 
the action of the piece by their weight and 
difficulty of replacement in a cage or other 
receptacle. 

I beg to retract the word ‘training/ which I 
have used in connection with the preparation of 
a boa constrictor for histrionic purposes. One 
cannot train or teach a snake to do anything 
whatever ; their brain-power is so limited that 
the marvel is how they have ever managed to 
survive in the great competition, especially 
when one finds that they are still on the 
‘ascending curve’ of evolution. Most of them 
can he tamed to some extent by constant human 
companionship and judicious handling (some 
species very much more readily than others) ; 
when they have learned to trust, to appreciate 
the fact that there is no necessity for self- 
defence, then they may be trusted, a principle 
which applies to most animals : and there the 
scope and possibility of their education come to 
an end. After that, the most that a skilful 
exhibitor can do with them is to adapt himself 
and his actions to their movements, which by 
familiarity he can pretty nearly anticipate, so 
that these may appear purposive and intelligent. 
He may affect to listen to the serpent’s counsels, 
or receive its kiss on his lips if its head inclines 
in an upward direction, or to lure it from one 
hand to the other, or to guide it to some given 
spot, should it by chance glide horizontally or 
downwards ; just as the Indian snake-charmer 
takes deceptive advantage of the natural defiant 
attitude of the well-nigh untamable cobra da 
capello. _ 

Apart from mere circus exhibitions of pseudo- 
’ snake-charming, the introduction of a living 
serpent among the dramatis ___ personas on the 
modern stage may still he regarded as decidedly 
novel ; nevertheless, one or two have been so 
presented to theatre-goers of late years. The 
most famous of these was perhaps that (a 
European coluber, not uncommon in the south- 
ern and western parts of the Continent) which 
did duty as the lethal asp in the hands of 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt as ‘ Cleopatre,’ when 
Sardou and Moreau’s spectacular drama was pro- 
duced at the Porte St-Martin on the 23d of 
October 1890, the scene in the chamber of the 
Great Pyramid being one of the most effective 
of the tragedienne’s numerous ‘deaths.’ When 
she visited London at the termination of the 
run of the piece, this snake for the time being 
eluded the watch and ward of its custodian, 
and' was discovered in the roadway in front of 
her house in St John’s Wood, decorated with a 
gold ring and chain. In view of this evidence 

t * * • , i i i * i 


was represented by an effigy 


■then Miss Wallis — who, 
in 1873, played Cleopatra to Anderson’s Antony 
at the age of seventeen ; and other actresses have 
pressed a common slow-worm into their service 
in the same part. Indeed, it would seem that 
ladies here, both on and off the stage, are less 
snakily inclined than their sisters on the other 
side of the Channel ; for the bonnets hearing 
gold snakes which became the rage when the 
divine Sarah appeared as the Egyptian Queen, 
never commended themselves to the feminine 
fancy of Britain. The Regent Street milliners 
took advantage of the sensation created by Mrs 
Langtry’s later impersonation to display a head- 
gear of tulle on which a large jet serpent lay 
coiled ; but the design proved unsaleable, and 
flowers were subsequently substituted. 

When the Great Mogul was in preparation at 
the Comedy Theatre ten years ago, I was con- 
sulted by the management as to the choice of 
a living serpent which might he safely employed 
to give an air of realism to the character of a 
snake-charmer, undertaken by Miss Florence 
St John, who was supported by Miss Phyllis 
Broughton, Mr Arthur Roberts, Mr Frank Wyatt, 
poor Fred Leslie, and others, and who had 
already a tame white mouse in rehearsal as the 
subject of one of her songs. I recommended a 
royal python (often called the ball-snake), a 
small species, easily manipulated, and usually 
quiet, and a specimen was accordingly procured 
from a dealer in Liverpool. By a desperate 
effort, Miss St John overcame her repugnance 
to the creature sufficiently to handle it so as to 
display its Satanic livery of black and yellow to 
advantage, and to dance and sing while it hung 
around her neck ; but its advent created a 
panic in the company generally. It was diffi- 
cult to keep the cast together on the stage, 
while several members of the chorus did actu- 
ally throw up their engagements. It is a horror, 
this, however, which never fails to disappear 
rapidly under the influence of association, and 
it was characteristic that before the snake had 
been established many days, everybody wanted 
to touch it ; on the stage they couldn’t keep 
their hands off it as they marched or waltzed 
round ; in the green-room it was smothered 
with kisses. So far, so good ; but on the day 
following the night on which the piece was 
presented to the public for the first time, an 
unforeseen incident occurred. The snake died. 
An urgent telegraphic appeal for help reached 
me soon enough to admit of my sexiding one of 
my own pythons up just in time to render un- 
necessary a remarkable sausage-like hag, stuffed 
with sand and covered with gummed-on scraps 
of coloured paper that didn’t stick very well, 
and regained { which had been prepared faute de mieux for 
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that evening’s performance; and I snaked the of a noted performer with animals who was 

play through from that night forth, changing crushed to death by a huge constrictor on the 

the specimen weekly for feeding. stage in Madrid. 

But somehow the opera failed to find favour These so-called £ charmers ’ almost invariably 
in the eyes of the world, and did 1 ' not have a exhibit big non-venomous snakes, instead of 
very long run. I really don’t think it was my the cobras employed by their Oriental proto- 
poor serpents that condemned it, though they types, Indian pythons being commonly utilised 

were held chiefly to blame in the matter ; I for the purpose. These are kept in stock by 

believe is was predestined to be a failure. Any- all dealers in such wares, and are sold at an 
how, the critics had their knife into it from average rate of one pound per foot up to about 
the very first, half of them protesting against ten feet ; beyond that length they become more 
the hideous peril attending the introduction of valuable, a python of fourteen or fifteen feet 
the ‘ cobra, 3 and the rest denouncing the snake being worth twenty or twenty- five pounds ; 
incident as a puerile imbecility. Then, when while one of twenty feet would probably fetch 
the original outcry had subsided a bit, and fifty pounds — the latter, however, would be too 
people were beginning to take the piece on its heavy to be manageable even if quiet, and 
own merits, a rat-snake which was then on would make its price as a menagerie specimen, 
duty happened to bite one of the actors, a Dr Lynn, the conjurer, brought over some 
celebrated burlesque artiste ; the fact leaked Hindu charmers with true cobras, who per- 
into the light of journalism, and, from the tone formed at the Aquarium and elsewhere. Some 
of the paragraph which went the round of the trouble arose amongst them, and he sent the 
papers, one might have imagined that the men back to Madras ; but the cobras were his 
coulisses of the theatre w r ere infested with own property, and he looked about for any | 
ravening monsters which fed regularly on low men of colour, without regard to nationality, 
comedians. The only untoward occurrence actu- to take the place of the departed half-castes, 
ally worth mentioning was in connection with Two negroes volunteered, and were eventually 
a large grass-snake which I was obliged to put engaged ; but they would have nothing to do 

on for a night or two, as everything else of with the deadly ophidians until the fangs had 

suitable size in my vivarium was on the verge been excised. Like all experienced manipnla- 
of shedding. The creature, becoming enraged tors, the Indians had trusted simply to their 

one evening, gave expression to its anger in own dexterity and experience in dealing with 

that horrible effluvium which is unparalleled the cobras — after all, perhaps the easiest snakes 
elsewhere amongst the Ophidia, turning every in the world to play, by reason of the weight 
one in the scene so sick that the curtain had of their expansile hood, the. peculiar posture 
to be brought down prematurely. assumed by them when standing on the defen- 

In the Ikassion Play at Ober Ammergau in sive, and, not least, their never-failing and un- 
1890— and I suppose in previous representations disguised pugnacity. Arab charmers not only 
—artificial snakes were used ; but a live one handle but occasionally devour live, serpents pro 
might have been brought out without difficulty bono publico , as a variant of their commoner 
in the scene of the Garden of Eden at any rate, feat of eating scorpions and. red-hot cinders, 
placed on a forked branch or bough, in which So jugglers, whose specialty is to pass naked 
situation any member of the Boidce will remain swords or knives down their throats, sometimes 
almost indefinitely without seeking to come £ swallow 5 snakes, which they hold by the tail 
down while it is conscious of movement going lest the descent into Avernus should be accom- 
on around. I have kept tree-snakes on the plished beyond recall, the creature being in 
platform beside me in such a position for reality caused to coil itself within the cavity 
demonstration throughout the whole of a lec- of the mouth, as is quite possible with a slender 
ture, without the least fear of their causing snake half a yard or two feet long, while the 
any interruption or embarrassment by a pre- muscles of the performer’s, bared tbroat and 
mature descent — in fact, the bother is rather to neck twitch and contract in a way calculated 
disengage them when one wants to, as a rule, to delude the onlooker into believing, that he 
A rare and curious pythonoid serpent from sees the delectable morsel inside wriggling a 
Malacca, of a brilliant red colour ( Python curtus ), protest against its deglutition, 
remained for hours on a branch in an open A large cobra da capello was sent home 
room at the London Zoological Gardens while several years ago to Sir Joseph Eayrer, who 
its portrait was sketched and painted by a wanted a supply of venom for analysis. It bit 
special artist, though it was exceedingly vicious the spoon repeatedly without yielding any, and 
and promptly aggressive towards any one who on examination, was found to have none to 
ventured to approach. I have seen an Eastern yield, not only its fangs but the poison-glands 

juggler allow snake after snake to climb from having been extirpated. A protective operation 

his hands to a forked stick balanced upright on still more cruel is sometimes practised by 
his forehead, until the bough was laden with novices in the art of charming, and consists in 

them. The Indian scene in the spectacular securing the mouth with a stitch of silk passed 

extravaganza Around the World in Eighty Days, through the lips in front ; , to perform this, the 
which M. Marius produced at the Empire poor beast’s head is held tightly pressed to the 
Theatre in its early days, comprehended a ground by a short stick on which the foot 
charmer who played with live snakes — pythons ; rests, while the other foot restrains the wrifch- 
but he was bitten on the head and half scalped ing body, leaving both hands at liberty for the 
by one of them almost at the outset, after needle. v Eleven apparently healthy cobras were 
which the reptiles were discreetly muzzled with on one occasion received at the London Zoolo- 
black silk bags. He assumed the name (Karoly) gical Gardens. They refused to feed, and grew 
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thin. When one died, it was discovered that 
its mouth was sewn up with stitches so fine as 
to be invisible to any but the closest scrutiny. 
The rest of them did well on being restored to 
their normal condition. In connection with 
this subject, I may mention that a rattlesnake 
was sent to me from up country when I was 
in Demerara, with the history that it had 
killed a coolie on one of the plantations. It 
had been badly injured about the spine, prob- 
ably in capture, so that on reaching me it 
was not only dead but decomposed, and I was 
not able to make any very complete dissection ; 
but I found that its lips were tied together 
with stitches— obviously the effort of an un- 
practised hand, since the work was very coarse. 
This had apparently been preceded by an un- 
successful attempt to extract the long, erectile, 
needle-like fangs, for one of these was twisted 
half round with its bony base, and had pene- 
trated the lower lip when the jaws were for- 
cibly closed. It is hardly possible that the 
duct was not occluded, but enough venom must 
have remained within the tube of the tiny 
delicate syringe to inflict a fatal scratch. 

Snakes and snake-worship probably formed 
noteworthy ingredients of many ancient dramas. 
Unless the pictorial representations which have 
come down to us are otherwise than in accord- | 
ance with truth, the Egyptian priests and 
priestesses must have been au fait at the manip- 
ulation of venomous species, both colubrine and 
viperine. 

An ophidian which seems to have posed, no 
doubt unwillingly enough, as a public character, 
and to have met with some queer vicissitudes 
in the course of its chequered career, has 
just died in my Reptilium, a large specimen 
of the ‘ wasp ’-snake, about eleven feet long, 
of weird aspect, and diabolically savage dis- 
position. It was caught in Mexico, and there 
acquired by a travelling dealer, who brought 
it to Europe. On landing in Bordeaux, he 
found a purchaser for it almost immediately 
in the person of a circus proprietor, just on 


identification, 1 
petological spc 


vt instance 
o claim 


his long-lost property, and offered to identify 
it by the testimony of his snake-charmer. But 
when appealed to, the young lady, who was 
not in love with the beast or enamoured of 
the prospect -of regaining it, refused corrobora- 
tive recognition. The snake remained, there- 
fore, in the possession of its latest owner, and, 
declining to feed, was eventually transferred to 
me, thus crossing the Atlantic for the third 
time. The poor thing was suffering from in- 
ternal congestion, and could retain no nourish- 
ment, either solid or liquid, which I adminis- 
tered to it. It succumbed a few weeks ago, 
having fasted in all probability nearly three 


years. 

‘Snake’ is the name of a character in the 


School for Scandal , and a ‘serpent’ is a wind 
instrument not infrequently heard in the or- 
chestra ; but the dramatic association which 
always presents itself to my mind most vividly 
is that of the unfortunate actor who, playing 
Lear, paraphrased the monarch’s grand invective 
against his daughter. Cordelia’s seeming ingrati- 
tude when he invokes retributive vengeance 
upon her through her own offspring, 


that she may feel 
How sharper than a serpent’s thanks it is 
To have a toothless child ! 


‘Man-serpent’ is a title often assumed by 
acrobats and contortionists, but is an inadequate 
one, inasmuch as they usually prove themselves 
capable of bending backwards and forwards to 
an extent which no serpent would be structur- 
ally competent to effect. A snake’s motion and 
flexibility are nearly all lateral, the arrange- 
ment of the bony processes projecting from "its 
vertebrae prohibiting more than a very limited 
movement in an antero-posterior direction. The 
amount of spinal flexion involved in touching 
one’s toes with the knees straight would be an 
impossibility to the Opliidia— to say nothing of 
the attitudes in which they are depicted by 
artists and sculptors, or in which their stuffed 
skins are twined around poles. 


■ 
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hundred and forty tons of dead poultry were 
POULTRY FARMING. booked in the year ; and taking the average 

One of the most interesting among recent Par- weight of fowls to be four pounds — it must be 
liamentary papers is Mr Henry Rew’s Report remembered that they are artificially fattened, 
on the poultry rearing and fattening industries and the average would probably exceed that 
of the Heathfield district of Sussex, which, in weight — we find that 1,030,400 chickens were 
his capacity as an Assistant Commissioner, he despatched to market from the Heathfield 
has rendered to the Royal Commission on Agri- district in 1893. 

culture. A curious feature about these indus- Poultry farming as an independent industry 
tries (for, though intimately bound up with one was a good deal discussed some years ago, and 
another, they are quite distinct) is their strict we might suppose that if it could stand upon 
confinement to one spot in England. They its own feet anywhere it would be in this par- 
are carried on in a district which embraces ticular region. The country is peculiarly well 
some fifteen parishes, and nowhere else ; and the adapted for it ; light soil which dries quickly 
primary business, that of poultry breeding, has after rain, and hills alternating with deep valleys, 
had its home in the neighbourhood from time which give protection from the cold winds of 
immemorial. How far back it dates is uncer- spring, so fatal to young stock. It is stated that 
tain ; but before the advent of railways the in- young chickens can be obtained in the Heath- 
dustry must have been of great local importance, field district a month earlier than in the neigh- 
for a special service of four-horse wagons ran bouring counties. And yet, with these natural 
three times a week between Heathfield and advantages, poultry farms pure and simple do 
London for the express purpose of carrying the not pay ; they have been tried on various 
poultry and eggs to market. Within the last scales, and managed with all the skill born of 
twelve or fifteen years the steady decline in experience ; but though some have been perse- 
agricultural prosperity induced by foreign com- vered with for several years, the end of all has 
petition has caused farmers in this locality to been the same — failure. It seems to be now a 
turn their attention more seriously to poultry fully established fact that poultry must be merely 
as a subsidiary branch of their business, and a kind of farming excrescence, and we have 
now it may be said that fowl raising and fatten- not to look far before we discover why this is 
ing are the most lucrative industries pur- so. In the first place, the large breeder of 
sued, fowls must keep cows for the sake of the skim- 

A few figures will give a good idea of the milk which is an indispensable portion of the 
value of the trade. At the last census (1891), diet of young chicks; then, again, it is cheaper 
the population of the district was 24,013; or to grow a few acres of oats to be ground into 
there were 4866 families or * separate occupiers: 5 meal than to buy the oatmeal. One farmer 
basing calculations on the returns of 1881, we who reared about 8000 chickens a year keeps 
may safely conclude that in 1893 the popula- twenty-eight cows, and has to purchase milk 
tion had increased to 24,500; and in 1893 the for his fowls over and above his own yield, 
station-master of Heathfield Station estimated It might be supposed that where poultry 
that the total value of the dead poultry booked raising is a specialty, there would be some dis- 
at his station for carriage to London and the tinetive breed of fowl peculiar to the district j 
south-coast towns was £ 1 40,000 ; and as five- In old clays this was the case. A prominent 
sixths of the poultry is despatched from that i breeder deplores the disappearance of the old 
station, we find that the total value of the c Sussex fowl, 5 which as a table bird 1 was 
year’s output is upwards of <£168,000. Eighteen almost perfect, 5 having small white legs and a 
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very well-fleshed body with good breast-meat. 
This variety has now completely died out, 
though many men who are entitled to give an 
opinion believe that it was to this ‘ Sussex fowl 5 
that Heath field first owed its reputation. Now- 
adays, the breed is surprisingly nondescript ; 
a strain of the Dorking is discoverable ; but 
cross breeds are said to give < the best results, 
and nobody was found who had a good word 
to say for any pure breed. 

Though poultry rearing does not answer as a 
distinct occupation, it is so profitable that pretty 
nearly every one keeps fowls : there are the 
farmers, like the one above referred to, who 
rear their thousands ; and the cottagers who, 
having no land, keep a few coops on the grass 
at the roadside. It seems somewhat curious at 
first sight that birds brought up in the latter 
make-shift fashion should thrive better than 
those reared in all the luxury of patent coops 
on good grass pastures; hut this is acknow- 
ledged to be the case. The secret of it is 
that the fowls which have the free run of the 
road get plenty of the hard grits which are 
essential to bird digestion ; and, moreover, find 
a vast amount of nourishment in the insect life 
of the hedgerows. Bowl rearing requires con- 
stant attention and unremitting care ; without 
these it cannot succeed, and thus on large farms 
it is customary to secure efficient labour by 
paying the men a commission on the number 
reared, over and above the weekly wage. On 
smaller holdings the responsibility devolves on 
the wife, and the farmer whose ‘better-half’ is 
a good hen wife has reason to congratulate him- 
self. As is very generally known, land which 
is continually and heavily overrun by poultry 
becomes ‘staled,’ and the birds succumb to a 
mysterious and fatal disease ; this fact means 
a good deal of work on a large farm, as each 
coop must be moved every few days to a fresh 
spot : the chickens go over the farm field by 
field in rotation, now on pasture, now on arable 
land ; a suitable coop is made with a pair of 
handles at each side, so that two men can 
readily carry it. Much importance attaches to 
the coop : it must be so constructed that it shall 
give dry footing ; it should keep off rain and 
wind from the inmates, and yet allow plenty 
of ventilation ; it must be proof against the 
wiles of foxes, and above all, must be capable 
of thorough and easy cleaning. Cleanliness is a 
great point in poultry farming ; a man may 
spare no effort to keep his coops sweet, but if it 
is his misfortune to have a careless neighbour, 
the disease which attacks the latter’s fowls will 
surely spread to his own despite liberal lime- 
wash. Poultry farming, however, is not peculiar 
in this respect. Then, there are the natural 
enemies of fowls to be reckoned with ; oddly 
enough, the worst among these are rooks. 
Hawks are too rare for their depredations to be 
worth considering ; but one farmer stated that 
; he lost upwards of fifty young chicks by rooks 
in a single week. 

A noteworthy social result of fowl rearing, 
and one that proves it at once remunerative 
and a suitable sphere of usefulness for women, 
is that early marriages are very usual in the 
Heathfield district. A thrifty hard-working man 
begins with a few birds, gradually increases liis 


stock, saves enough money, and forthwith pro- 
ceeds to enlarge the scope of his operations 
by taking a few acres of land, and marrying. 
With the aid of a capable wife, an industrious 
man can make the business a very paying one. 
A farmer who had turned his attention to 
fowls in despair, when he could make nothing 
out of corn, cattle, or sheep, told Mr Eew that 
‘ a hundred hens properly looked after will 
yield a larger return than a hundred breeding 
ewes.’ The man who made this statement had 
large experience of both, so he ought to have 
known ; and in regard to this statement, which 
we might suppose to be exaggerated, it must 
be added that Mr Eew found great difficulty 
in obtaining any information about the financial 
results of the industry ; fearing competition, the 
people were disinclined to say anything about 
their profits, and those who did were not 
suspected of furnishing figures which showed 
the business in the most profitable light. 

One great advantage enjoyed by the poultry 
rearer is that he has not to go and seek his 
market ; his market comes to his own door in 
the shape of the man who carries on the second 
branch of the business, that of fattening up 
the fowls for sale. These men are locally 
termed ‘ higglers.’ In old days, the higgler 
tramped the country with a great two-storeyed 
crate on his back, in which he stowed his 
purchases. Now, this is changed ; the higgler 
marches with the times ; the area of poultry 
rearing has greatly increased, and time is more 
precious, so he goes his rounds in a light- cart, 
collecting all the birds from his clients. There 
is etiquette in higgling as in other walks of 
life, from the professions of law and medicine 
down to crossing-sweeping. Each higgler has 
his own particular circle of customers, on whom 
no other higgler would presume to call. He 
visits each customer about once a fortnight, 
and takes away all the chickens ready for 
fattening. 

Once in the higgler’s hands, the joys of early 
chickenhood are over for the hapless young 
fowl. For a fortnight or so he is imprisoned 
in a narrow coop, restrained from all exercise, 
and fed on oatmeal mixed with skim- milk and 
beef or mutton fat ; then the process of cram- 
ming begins in earnest, and the chicken’s last 
pleasure, that of eating, is denied him. The 
cramming machine is brought into use, and 
twice a. day he is drawn out of his coop and 
literally ‘ crammed.’ The fattener takes the 
chicken between his knees, passes a flexible 
rubber tube down his gullet into the crop ; the 
turn of a crank propels the food down the 
tube, and the fatteners experienced finger on 
the bird’s crop tells him when the victim lias 
received as much as he can hold ; then the 
chicken is thrust back into his pen to digest 
the meal thus forced upon him, and to think 
about the next. One cannot help having a 
certain sympathy for fowls subjected to this 
drastic treatment, despite the fact that it is at 
worst only the deprivation of a pleasure, involv- 
ing no more pain than the fright attendant 
on being ^ suddenly seized and delicately pumped 
full of food often when food is not wanted. 
A fortnight of cramming, and then the - bird 
is ready for the market Women and diiklren 
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perform the plucking, or 6 stubbing ’ as it is physician, who was near, spoke' to him softly, 
called, and also the packing ; then comes the saying, 4 My lord, they await the signal.’ 

carrier, who in his turn saves the fattener all But, the Duke waved him aside impatiently, 

trouble, conveying the crates of dead poultry and gazed still across the square. And, seeing 

to the station, and consigning them to the His Highness thus gazing intently, the Master 

London salesmen, who settle up direct with the of the Household and the physician and all the 
fatteners. rest who were about the DuKe’s person, looked 

There can be no doubt that the business also ; and they saw the Lady Lucia coming 

as conducted in this district is very remuner- forth from her house, clad all in white, 

ative, though, as already observed, reliable Antonio also saw her from where he stood on 
figures were almost impossible to obtain. One the scaffold, for the people made a way for 

man who combined the vocations of innkeeper her, and the pilcemen let her pass through their 

and small farmer, and who for twenty years ranks ; so that she walked alone across the 

had reared about two hundred chickens annually middle of the great square ; and the eyes of 

in a couple of small fields behind his premises, all, leaving Antonio, were fixed upon her. Her 

stated that the cost of food represented roughly face was very pale, and her hair fell on her 

half the gross returns ; thus, spending thirty shoulders ; but she walked firmly and swiftly, 
pounds a year on oatmeal, maize, and skim- and she turned neither to right nor left, hut 
milk, he reckoned on making sixty pounds by made straight for the spot where the Duke lay. 
the sale of his fowls. And he, seeing her coming, moaned once, and 

That there is ample scope for extension of passed his hand thrice across . his eyes, and 
both branches of the business is proved by the raised himself yet higher oil his arm, leaning 

fact that during six months of the year — towards her over the side of the couch. Again 

November to April — the fatteners import large he passed his hand across his brow ; and the 
quantities of live poultry from the south of physician regarded him very intently, yet dared 
Ireland to feed up and sell, and this in spite not again seek to rouse his attention, and kn- 
ot* the circumstances that Irish fowls are coarser posed silence on the Master of the Household, 
than home-bred birds, take longer to fatten, who had asked in low tones, ‘ What ails His 

and are not so popular in the market. There Highness V Then the Lady Lucia,, having 

are more higglers in the district than the reached the foot of the steps, stood still there, 
breeders can supply ; one fattener in a large her eyes on the Duke. Very fair was she, and 
way of business, said he could deal With one sad, and she seemed rather some beautiful un- 
hundred thousand more fowls annually than he substantial vision than a living maiden; and 

could obtain. The disparity is beneficial to the though she strove to form words. with her lips,, 

poultry breeder, who can thus depend upon yet no words came ; therefore it was by her 

getting the full market price for his birds ; but muteness that she besought pity for herself and 

that by the way. The point is, that the in- pardon for her lover. But the Duke, leaning 

dustry is capable of large extension, and in yet further towards^ her, had fallen, hut that 

these days of depressed agriculture it is sur- the physician, kneeling, passed his arm round 
prising that it should still be practically con- his body and held him up ; and he said in low 

fined to one small spot in the whole of Eng- hoarse tones and like a man that is amazed 

land. We pay our Continental neighbours over and full of awe, and yet moved with a glad- 
half a million a year for poultry and game ness so great that ^ he cannot believe in it, 
alone, the great bulk of the money going in 4 Who is it? Who is it?’ 
poultry. In view of the very small capital And the Lady Lucia still could not answer 
required to start, and the quick returns, fowl him.. And he, craning towards her, spoke to 
rearing as an adjunct to farming ought to be her in entreaty, 4 Margherita, Margherita !’ 
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Lucia, saying, 4 1 have been lonely— very lonely. 
How pale your face is, my sweet ! Come to me. 
I cannot come to you, for I am very sick.’ 
And he held out his hand towards her again. 

But she was now sore bewildered, for she 
i could not understand the words which His 
| Highness used to her, and she looked round, 

I seeking some one who might tell her what they 
meant, but none moved from his place or came 
near to her ; and at last she found voice enough 
to say in soft tones, c Antonio, my lord, the 
Count Antonio P 

‘Ay, I know that you loved him/ said the 
Duke. ‘ But since then he has done great 
crimes, and he must die. Yet speak not of 
him now, but come here to me, Margherita/ 

Then with wavering tread, she came towards 
him, mounting the first of the steps, and she 
said, ‘I know not what you would, my lord, 
nor why you call me by the name of Mar- 
gherita. I am Lucia, and I come to ask 
Antonio’s life.’ 

‘Lucia, Lucia?’ said he, and his face grew 
doubtful. 6 Nay, but you are my Margherita/ 
he said. 

‘No, my lord/ she answered, as with trembling 
uncertain feet she mounted, till she stood but 
one step below where his couch was placed ; 
and then she fell on her knees on the highest 
step and clasped her hands, crying, ‘ Have 
mercy, my lord, have mercy ! Think, my dear 
lord, how I love him ; for if he dies, I must 
die also, my lord. Ah, my lord, you have 
known love. You loved our sweet Lady Mar- 
gherita — was not her name now oil your lips? 
So I love Antonio — so he loves me. Ah, my 
lord, Christ Jesus teaches pity P And she 
buried her face in her hands and sobbed. 

Then the Duke, his physician and now the 
Master of the Household also supporting him, 
stretched himself over the edge of his couch, 
and, putting out his hand with feverish strength, 
plucked the Lady Lucia’s hands away from her 
face and gazed at her face. And when he liad 
gazed a moment, he gave a great cry, ‘ Ah, 
God P and flung his arms up above his head 
and fell back into tlie arms of his physician, 
who laid him down on his couch, where he lay 
motionless, his eyes shut and his chin resting 
on his breast. And all looked at the physician, 
but he answered, ‘Nay, he is not dead yet/ 

‘Why tarries the signal? 5 asked Antonio of 
Lorenzo on the scaffold. 

‘ It must be that the Lady Lucia beseeches 
him for your life, my lord/ answered Lorenzo. 
‘Indeed heartily do I wish the Duke would 
hearken to her prayer/ 

‘ He will not turn for her/ said Antonio. 

But presently the report of what had passed 
spread from those round the Duke to the pike- 
men, and they, loving a marvel as most men do, 
must needs tell it to the people, and a murmur 
of wonder arose, and the report reached the 
Guards at the scaffold, who came and told 
Lorenzo, in the hearing of Antonio, of the 
strange delusion that had come upon the Duke. 

‘He must be sick to death/ said Lorenzo. 

‘I pray not/ said Count Antonio. ‘For 
though he is a stem man, yet he is an able 
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was, came to the front of the Duke’s couch, smiling. Then the 
and, standing there before all the people, broke scaffold and passed 
the wand of his office, and let the broken multitude folio winj 
fragments fall upon the marble steps ; and he came to the steps 
cried aloud, 4 Hear all of you ! It hath pleased j body was covered 
Almighty God to take unto Himself the soul 
of the noble and illustrious Prince, Valentine, 

Duke and Lord of Firmola. May his soul find 
peace !’ 

But there came from the people no answer- 
ing cry of 4 Amen,’ as, according to the custom 
of the Duchy, should have come. For they 
were amazed at the manner of this death ; and 
many crossed themselves in fear, and women 
sobbed. And Lorenzo standing on the scaffold 
by Antonio, was struck with wonder and fear, 
and clutched Antonio’s arm, crying, 4 Can it 
be that the Duke is dead?’ And Antonie 
bowed his head, answering, 4 May Christ receive 
his soul !’ 

Then the Master of the Household came for- 
ward again and cried, 4 Hear all of you ! Ac- 
cording to the high pleasure and appointmeni 
of Almighty God, the noble and illustrious 


and ran to Antonio and leaped into Ins arms. 
Then Antonio lifted him and showed him to 
the people, who hailed him for Duke ; and 
Antonio set him down and knelt before him 
and kissed his hand. And the child cried, 
4 Now that my father is dead, Antonio, you 
must not go on your journey, hut you must 
stay with me. For if I am Duke, I must 
learn to use my sword without delay, and no 
man hut you shall teach me.’ 

4 Shall I not go on my journey, my lord?’ 
asked Antonio. 

4 No, you shall not go,’ said the little Duke. 

Then Antonio turned to the lords who stood 
round and said, 4 Behold, my lords, His High- 
ness pardons me.’ 


4 He understands as well, I think,’ said An- 
tonio, 4 as his father understood when he sent 
me to death. Indeed, my lords, it is not 
children only who know not what they do.’ 
And at this speech Tommasino smiled and 
Bena laughed gruffly. But the lords, bidding 
Antonio rest where he was till they returned, 
retired with the little Duke into the Palace, 
and sent word hastily to the Archbishop that 
he should join them there and deliberate with 
them as to what it might be best to do. And 
when they were thus gone in, Antonio said, 

4 1 may not move ; but the Lady Lucia is free 
to move.’ 

Then Tommasino went to the lady and 
spoke to her softly, telling her that Antonio 
desired to speak with her; and she gave Tom- 
masino her hand, and he led her to Antonio, 
who stood within the portico, screened from 
the sight of the people. And there they were 
left alone. 

But meanwhile the whole body of the towns- 
men and the apprentices had gathered before 
the Palace, and their one cry was for Antonio. 
For the fear of the Duke being no longer upon 
them, and the pikemen not knowing whom to 
obey, and being therefore disordered, the people 
became very bold, and they had stormed the 
Palace, had not one come to Antonio and 
implored him to show himself, that the people 
might know that he was safe. Therefore he 
came forward with the Lady Lucia, who was 
now no more bewildered, nor petrified with fear 
or astonishment, but was weeping with hep 
eyes and smiling with her lips, and clinging to 
he said to Lorenzo, 4 Let us | Antonio’s arm. And when the people saw them 
e Palace,’ And now he was | thus, they sent up a great shout, that was 


save 
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ever for tlie marriage. Nevertheless it is likely 
that there were others. But whether Bena ful- 
filled his promise I know not ; for, as I have 
said, so little is known concerning him that 
his true name does not survive, and it has 
proved an impossible thing to discover whether 
any of his descendants yet live in Firmola. If 
it chance that they do, I trust that they fight 
as well, and serve as loyally, and pray better 
than he. But Martolo has left those that bear 
his name, and a great-grandson of his is at this 
very time huntsman to the Monastery of St 
Prisian, where I have seen and talked with 
him many times. 

The task which I laid upon myself thus 
finds its end. For there is no need for me to 
tell of the after-deeds of Count Antonio of 
Monte Velluto, nor how, in the space of a few 
months, he was chosen by all the lords to be 
Ruler and Protector of the State during the 
infancy of the Duke ; in which high office he 
did many notable deeds both of war and peace, 
and raised the Duchy to a great height of 
power, and conferred many favours on the 
townsmen of Firmola, whom he loved and 
cherished because they had not forsaken him 
nor ceased to love him during all the years 
that he dwelt an outlaw in the hills. And he 
built again his house on the hill which Duke 
Valentine had burnt, and dwelt there with 
Lucia, and with Tommasino also, until Tomma- 
sino took to wife that same lady for whose 
sake he had lingered and thus fallen into the 
hands of the lord Lorenzo, and went and dwelt 
at Rilano, where those of his house still dwell. 
But when the young Duke came of an age to 
reign, the Count Antonio delivered his charge 
into his hand, yet continued to counsel him, 
and was very high in authority. And neigh- 
bouring princes also sought his aid and his 

counsel, and he was greatly honoured of all 

men. Thus if there were aught in his youth 
that merits censure, it may be held that he 

blotted out the shame of it by his after-life, 

for his latter days were filled with honourable 
service to his Prince and to his country. 

Yet the heart of man is a vain thing ; for 
when I, who am known to have learned all that 
can be recovered from the mists of past times 
concerning Count Antonio, am asked— and 
whether it be by men or women, by boys or 
girls, ay, or by toddling infants— to tell "them 
a tale of the great Count Antonio, it is not of 
the prudent ruler, nor of the wise counsellor, 
nay, nor even of the leader of the Duke’s army, 
that they would hear, but always of Antonio 
when he was an outlaw, banned by liis Prince 
and by the Church, living by the light of his- 
own heart and by tlie strength of his own hand, 
secured only by the love and duty of the law- 
less men who followed him, and risking his life 
every day and every hour for the sake of the 
bright eyes of that lady who waited for him in 
I the city. And when I, thinking to check this 
; perversity, bid them look rather on his more 


heard far beyond tlie city walls ; and tlie ap- 
prenticed lads turned and ran in a body across 
the square and swarmed on to the scaffold. 
And then and there they plucked down the 
gibbet and worked so fiercely that in the 
space of half an hour there was none of it 
left. 

And now the Archbishop with the lords 
came forth from the council chamber, and the 
little Duke with them. And they caused tlie 
servants to remove the body of the dead Duke, 
and they set his son on a high seat, and put 
a sceptre in his hand. And the Archbishop 
offered lip a prayer before the people ; and, 
having done this, he turned to Antonio and 
said, 4 My lord Antonio, most anxiously have His 
Highness and we of his Council considered of 
this matter ; and it has seemed to us all — my 
own in truth was the sole reluctant voice, and 
now I also am brought to the same mind — that 
whereas the virtuous purposes of Princes are 
meet to be remembered and made perpetual by 
faithful fulfilment after their death, yet the 
errors of which they, being mortal, are guilty 
should not overlive them nor be suffered to 
endure when they have passed away. And 
though we are not blind to your offences, yet 
we judge that in the beginning the fault was 
not yours. Therefore His Highness decrees 
your pardon for all offences against his civil 
state and power. And I myself, who hold 
authority higher than any earthly might, seeing 
in what this day has witnessed the finger of 
God Himself, do not fight against it, but will 
pray you, as soon as you may fit yourself there- 
unto by prayer and meditation, to come in a 
humble mind and seek again the blessing of 
the Church. For in what you did right and 
in what you outstepped right, God Himself 
must one day judge, and I will seek to judge 
of it no more.’ 

4 My lord,’ said Antonio, 4 1 have done much 
wrong. Yet I will own no wrong in the matter 
of the Abbot nor in that of the Sacred 
Bones.’ 

But the lord Archbishop smiled at Antonio, 
and Antonio bent and kissed the ring that was 
on his finger ; and the old un^n laicl his hand 
for a moment on Antonio’s head, saying, 4 It 
may be that God works sometimes in ways 
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in our hearts we love a lawless man 1 Here 
then, ye perverse children, are the stories ; they 
are all that you shall have from me. Lead 
them ; may they teach you to be true comrades, 
faithful lovers of one maid, and, since strife 
must needs come until God’s pleasure bring 
peace to reign on earth, able, when occasion 
calls, to give and take good blows. Ay, never 
laugh. I have said it. A Churchman is a 
man. 

THE END. 


might well have declined to contribute, as of 
every hundred vessels that pass between the two 
seas, about ninety belong to Prussia, upon 
whom would, therefore, have been thrown the 
cost of construction. As it is, 


only one-third 
of the cost is being borne by Prussia, and the 
other two-thirds proportionally by the other 

be first Emperor 
k, which will thus 
when the second 
celebrates its com- 
)1, not very much 


have occupied eigh 
Emperor William f 
pletion. But previo 
progress was made. 

1892, some £5,800,( 
it ; the estimated cost was £8,000,000 ; and the 
actual cost will be probably not less than 
£10,000,000. Yet the Canal is only some sixty- 
two miles long, and for a considerable part of 
its course traverses low-lying level ground. 
This physical character of the country has 
enabled the engineers to dispense with locks ; 
but it has also added to the cost of construc- 
tion in other ways. Thus, at Griinenthal and 
at Levensau (near Kiel), great high-level bridges 
have had to be constructed at a cost of about 
a quarter of a million each, in order to carry 
the railways over the water-way. 

The Baltic entrance to the Canal is at 
Holtenau, on the west side of the Bay of Kiel, 
and within three miles of the celebrated 
arsenal. In this portion of the route, advantage 
has been taken of the old Eider Canal, which 
King Christian constructed between Holtenau 
and Rendsburg on the Eider. It really con** 


THE BALTIC AND NORTH SEA 
SHIP-CANAL. 

This summer will be fulfilled a long-eherisbed 
Teutonic dream— the completion of a navigable 
water-way for sea-going vessels between the 
Baltic and the North Sea, entirely through 
German territory. Yet it is worth noting that 
the great scheme which has been successfully 
carried out by German enterprise was Danish 
in origin, and traverses a country which once 
— and not so long ago — was Danish by right of 
possession. When, however, King Christian VII. 
of Denmark, more than a century ago, began 
the Eider Canal to connect the harbour of Kiel 
with the river Eider, he little thought that he 
was preparing the way for the maritime expan- 
sion of a Power that was destined to sweep 
the Danes out of Sleswig- Holstein. And ever 
the Germans have taken their place there, 


since 

the desire has been cherished of being altogether 
independent of Denmark in passing from coast 
to coast of the German Empire. Nor was it 
only desire for independent communication that 
moulded the enterprise, for the dangers of the 
voyage — especially in winter-time — from the 
North Sea to the Baltic round the north of 
Denmark are manifold. A glance at the map 
will render intelligible the chafing of German 
navigators against the long round by Skager 
Rack and the Kattegat for sea-traffic between 
Hamburg and Danzig, or even between Bremen 
and Liibeck. And yet as a commercial highway 
the new Canal is not very highly appraised, its 
chief value in Germany being that it will afford 
direct water communication between the two 
great arsenals of the Empire, and will enable 


and Rendsburg on the Eider, 
nected the North Sea and the Baltic a hundred 
years ago, but it was hampered by many locks, 
and could not pass vessels drawing more than 
about nine and a half feet of water. 

Some ten miles from Holtenau, the Canal 
reaches a great natural lake called the Elem- 
liude See, and here a great engineering problem 
had to be solved. The level of the lake is 
some twenty feet above that of the Ship-canal, 
and the question to be decided was whether the 
basin should be drained or clammed. To drain 
it would have been to sterilise the surrounding 
country ; and to dam it involved a deviation in 
the course of 111 e river Eider. A huge dam 
has therefore been constructed to cut off the 
lake, and on the outer side of the dam a channel 
has been cut for the river, thus converted 
into a canal. This fresh- water canal runs for 
some distance parallel with the sea-canal,, but 
some twenty feet above it ; and here again 
critics have found objections. They say that 
this is the weakest part of the whole work, and 
. that carefully and skilfully as it has been carried 
out, the Ship-canal will always be liable to the 
i danger of the fresh-water canal breaking through 
and sweeping away the dam. If so, the conse- 
quences to the maritime water-way would he 
disastrous. 

Leaving the Flemhude See, the Canal passes 
through some other lakes, which are utilised, 
and about half-way reaches the town of. Rends-;: 
feurg y and so on to Griinenthal, which is on the 
e need not trouble ourselves with motives, watershed between the Baltic and the North 
ever*, although there is this to be pointed Sea. Here the digging had to be carried to a 
that had the Canal been designed for com- depth of one hundred and forty feet, and here 
dal purposes only, the other German States had to be constructed one of the high-level 
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the shelter of vessels intending to make the 
passage of the Canal. The inner harbour is to 
be reserved for German naval purposes, and is 
1700 feet long by 570 feet broad. The outer 
one is for the use of the mercantile marine, and 
is 2300 feet long, and 330 feet broad. Between 
these harbours and the Canal entrance is 
erected a tower 150 feet high, which will regu- 
larly exhibit the water-level in the Elbe, in 
the Canal, and in the first lock. The harbours 
are protected by two piers, on the end of each 
of which is a lighthouse. To enter the Canal 
from the Elbe the vessel first enters a lock five 
hundred feet long by some eighty-five feet wide, 
which shuts off the sea, and then through another 
lock of the same dimensions, which raises or 
lowers to the level of the water-way. Arrived 
at the Holtenau end, a double lock of the same 
size deposits the vessel in the waters of the 
Baltic in the Bay of Kiel. These immense 
locks are fitted with the most improved ma- 
chinery ; and at the Kiel end the quay and har- 
bour accommodation is being provided on the 
most thorough and business-like scale. 

The locks are not so much what we usually 
mean by canal locks, as regulators of the water- 
level and adjusters to the winds and tides. 
It is intended, we believe, that the Brunsbiittel 
lock shall be kept open for three or four 
hours at a time during ebb-tide, and that the 
Holtenau lock will only be closed during spring- 
tides, or when the wind is blowing strong from 
certain quarters. If these intentions can be 
carried out, there will be uninterrupted navi- 
gation for a portion of each day in ordinary 
weather. 

The passage from Brunsbiittel to Holtenau, 
it is calculated, will occupy a steamer fifteen 
hours, and passing-places for very large vessels 
are provided at intervals, and in the lakes, so 
that two streams of traffic may flow in opposite 
directions simultaneously. Should the predic- 
tions above referred to about the greater resist- 
ance of the water to large vessels in so confined 
a channel be verified, the passage will occupy 
an entire day at least. But assuming fifteen 
hours to be the possible time of transit from 
Brunsbiittel to Holtenau, that contrasts with 
two whole days at present required to make 
the voyage from the mouth of the Elbe round 
the Danish Peninsula to Kiel. 

As the saving of time in the passage between 
the two seas is one of the greatest advantages 
claimed for the new water-way, it is worth 
while to consider that for a moment. A little 
study of the map will show that as far as 
British ports are concerned the advantages cannot 
be the same. Thus, while vessels proceeding 
from the English Channel to the Baltic may 
find the Canal a convenience, it does not follow 
that vessels proceeding from the north-east 
ports of England and from Scotland will find 
any.^ Roughly speaking, the ports of the whole 
British coast from the Wear northwards will 
derive no benefit from the Canal, because the 
route from them into the Baltic will be practi- 
cally as short vi& Cape Skagen, and without the 


bridges already mentioned, to carry the Hol- 
stein Railway over the canal. From Crimen- 
thal to Brunsbuttel, at the mouth of the Elbe, 
which is the North Sea terminus, the route is 
through a level, though marshy, country. The 
difficulty at this part was not in cutting the 

channel, but in building up the banks, for 

which purpose the sandy soil taken out of the 
deep cutting at Griinenthal had to be brought 
across. Although this part of the work pre- 

sented no engineering difficulty, it was toilsome 
and costly. 

The entire length of the Canal from Holtenau 
to Brunsbuttel is officially stated at 98’65 kilo- 
metres, which is rather under sixty-two miles. 
In breadth, the water-way varies, but the navi- 
gable channel is the same at bottom as that 

of the Suez Canal, say seventy feet. As it is 
intended to allow of the passage of the largest 
and heaviest vessels in the German navy, which 
draw over twenty-five feet, a depth of something 
like twenty-eight feet will have to he preserved, 
as such vessels could not attempt the passage 
without a few feet of water between their 
keels and the bed. Whether this depth can be 
maintained without great annual outlay is a 
moot-point which can only be determined by 
experience. 

Besides the Griinenthal viaduct, there are 
three railway bridges (two of them swing-bridges), 
and six high-roads are carried over the Canal. 
The great high-level bridge at Levensau has two 
arches of five hundred and fifty feet span each, 
and has two towers at each side. The Canal is 
to be electrically lighted along its whole course. 
There are great incandescent lamps of twenty- 
five candle-power, placed at intervals of eight 
hundred feet along both sides, besides arc lamps 
for the ferries, bridges, and locks. On the lakes 
through which the Canal passes, the course will 
be marked by gas-lighted buoys. For such a 
gigantic system of electric lighting, enormous 
machinery has been erected both at Holtenau 
and Brunsbuttel. 

While the water-way is level throughout, it 
requires locks at each end, for this reason — that 
the rise and fall of the tide at each end is not 
simultaneous. For, during the r spring-tides the 
water may rise fifteen feet above and sink ten 
feet below the ordinary levels at Brunsbuttel. 
This alone may make a difference of twenty- 
five feet at the North Sea end ; while at the 

Baltic end, where the rise and fall is small, 

the effect of the wind is marked. When it 
blows strong from the east, the water in the 

Bay of Kiel will rise as much as eight feet ; 
and when it blows hard from the west, it will 
fall to the same extent-making at this end a 
range of eighteen, or, allowing for tides, of 

twenty feet. 

To . meet this difficulty arising from the 
changing sea-levels, locks have had to be built 
at each end, adding, of course, greatly to the 
cost. At Brunsbiittel, on the dreary flat stretch 
of land on the north side of the mouth of the 
Elbe, which serves to depress the spirits of the 
sea-worn tourist on his way to Hamburg, the 
entrance locks have had to be founded on 
immense masses of concrete deposited on the 
muddy bottom. Here two great harbours have 
been constructed, the one within the other, for 
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their doors, and as a counter-agent to the attrac- 
tions of the Canal, Copenhagen has been made a 
free port, and other facilities are being provided 
for shipping by the old sea-route. The Danes 
protest that it is rarely indeed that the Sound 
and the Great Belt are closed simultaneously 
by ice, whereas the difficulties of Elbe naviga- 
tion are annual. The Sound was stopped by 
ice in the winter of 1892-93; but Kiel was 
closed for a much longer period. 

This is one side of the question ; but on the 
other side, besides the saving in time by the 
use of the Canal — which will, it is claimed, 
reduce certain voyages now occupying from two 
to four days to from fifteen to thirty hours — 
there is the question of safety, and therefore of 
saving in insurance. The Danish coast is well 
lighted, but yet is responsible for a large 
amount of annual wreckage. Between 1858 and 
1891, it is recorded that no fewer than eight 
thousand vessels were lost on these coasts— an 
average of about two hundred and fifty a year. 
During the last five years, according to German 
statistics, ninety- two German vessels were lost 
in Danish waters, with upwards of seven hun- 
dred lives. It is estimated that some forty-five 
thousand vessels annually double Cape Skagen, 
of a total of about sixteen million tons, and 
the Germans expect to attract about one-half 
of that traffic to their new Ship-canal. If they 
do so, a moderate impost for dues should yield 
a fair return on the capital invested, after 
paying working expenses. 

But in Germany the undertaking is regarded 
less as a financial investment than as a national 
enterprise. By means of the Canal, the coal- 
owners of Rheuish- Westphalia hope to secure 
the Baltic markets at present supplied from 
England and Scotland ; and other commercial 
advantages are expected for other industries of 
the Empire. The strategic importance of the 


to pace to and fro before the fire, his restless 
shadow following him on the opposite wall like 
his own haunting thoughts. He had done his 
utmost to raise six thousand pounds in order to 
place the little bank on a safe footing once 
more ; but all his endeavours had failed. The 
urgent need of this amount, in ' round figures, 
had become only too apparent ; without it, no 


her week had run out! And 
then his black mare would 
and the little house where he 
life — Briar Cottage — the home 
d dreamt of taking Zilpah 
rife some day, would be clis- 
highest bidder. These were 
j these are the small troubles 
r e some men to desperation. 

.ot the moral courage 
ow — for he resolved 
in Boston another 
issage to the United 
ould be a nine days’ 
liis creditors would 
of the house, bringing 
upon several worthy old cus- 

’ b Bank would be 

•a thing of the past. 
i was not coming. Had 
m to expect her before four 
no haste to leave the 
would pass in 
It was here that he had cherished 
•for every confidence had 
in him by his father’s clients as a 
son and successor. He had never 
in foolish expectations of becoming a 
; his desire was that lie might win 
the position of a prosperous local man. He had 
never regarded himself, in truth, as belonging 
to a class above Zilpah Carfoot’s. Her father 


States. His bankruptcy 
wonder in the old town- 
wind up the affair 
serious distress 

tomers, and then Harbour’s 
blotted out — forgotten — ; 

It was evident Zilpah 
she not told hi 
o’clock % Still he was in 
bank. This was the last day he 
the old room, 
dreams of fortune- 
been placed 
trustworthy 
indulged 
millionaire 
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Garfoot who stood at the door— £ I liad quite Harborn stared at her in blank amazement. 

given up the hope 5 She wore the long cloak which she had thrown 

& < H a d you ! I am sorry 1 5 m so late,’ she over her shoulders when leaving home that 

interposed ; 'but 5 afternoon, and the hood had fallen back, and 

‘Come in, 5 said Harborn, closing the bank her beautiful hair was in great disorder. Zilpah 
door and leading the way up-stairs. ' I can’t noticed his look, and drew up the hood so that 
tell you liow glad I am to see you, Zilpali, only a few stray tresses peeped out about her 
whether you’ve brought good tidings or bad.’ forehead. 

Zilpali followed in silence. He had only ' Since you insist, 5 said Harborn, leaning back 

caught a glimpse of her face by the light of resignedly in his chair, 'I will treat you as 
the street lamp while letting her in, but it had I would an ordinary customer. — Miss Garfoot, 
impressed him as being painfully troubled. The what can I have the pleasure of doing for 
faint hope of rescue — if it could be called hope you*?’ 

at all — which the girl’s words had awakened Zilpali drew a sigh of relief as she took 

on the previous night were swiftly dissipated, from the bosom of her dress an oblong envelope. 
She had failed in her brave effort to aid him ; ' I have a draft here — I don’t understand these 
she had come to tell him so ! business matters— a draft on some bankers in 

But Harborn assumed as cheery a manner as San Francisco, as far as I can make out, for 
he could muster while ushering Zilpali into his seven thousand eight hundred pounds. Will 
room. It was sad to think that she should you oblige me by taking charge of it?’ She 
enter it for the first time, and make it seem held it towards Harborn as she spoke. His 
almost sacred to him, on the very last night hand trembled as he took it from her; and 
that he was destined to seat himself at the old after scrutinising it with the eye of an expert, 
desk. looked perplexedly into Zilpah’s face. He was 

'You see,’ said lie, with a forced laugh, as he about to speak, when she interposed with the 
pointed to a heap of papers on a side table, question : ' Does it seem to be all right ?— - or 
‘I’m busy putting my affairs in order. To- does it appear a mere valueless bit of paper, 
morrow, Zilpah — to-morrow, I shall give the that you stare so?’ 

lawyers instructions to announce the much-to- 'It’s genuine enough. Yes, quite in order,’ 
be-regretted suspension of Harborn’s Bank. And said Harborn. 'Do you wish this amount 

then — and then’ placed at your credit?’ 

' Excuse me for interrupting,’ said Zilpah, ' My credit ? I don’t understand.’ 
sinking wearily into the seat he offered her ‘It" is your wish, I mean,’ said Harborn, ‘to 

beside the fire, ' but does your bank close at four open a deposit account with our house for 
o’clock?’ seven thousand eight hundred pounds; isn’t it 

Harborn looked at her with surprise ; the so V 
cold tone in which she spoke was so unlike ‘Yes.’ 

Zilpah Garfoot. 'This bank draft needs your endorsement.,’ 

‘Ten to four are the official hours/ said he, said Harborn, turning it about between his 
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have prospered : I know that— never have seen of his insolvent condition, she had given every 
you again ! But it is only now— now that you, proof that she was willing to risk the loss of 
Zilpah, have come to my rescue and removed a fortune in order to save the house, 
this crisis from my life, that I can clearly com- He went out and walked over to the Cross 
prehend _ how you must despise me.’ Keys hostelry, where the black mare was 

‘Despise you?’ Her voice was low, and a stalled; and presently he was cantering home- 
softer look had come into her eyes. ward along the dark highway. And yet, in 

c Yes ! I have myself to thank for your un- spite of the fact that an almost overpowering 
bending attitude,’ said Harborn, in a contrite load of anxiety had been lifted off his mind, 
tone. ‘It is well deserved. But if you only another and even weightier care seemed to have 
knew how deeply I love you, Zilpah, I think fallen upon him. It seemed to Harborn, in a 
you would show some mercy. I even think vague sort of way, that while accepting financial 
you would make some allowance for me if you aid from Zilpah Garfoot, he was giving up 
knew to what a desperate strait the affairs of something that he valued a hundred times 
the bank were driving me . 5 more. Suddenly he drew in rein. It was not 

‘I make every allowance,’ Zilpah replied, yet too late to go to her and give hack this 

‘You— you don’t understand. I Pray, let seven thousand eight hundred pounds. But as 

me go!’ he was on the point of turning his horse’s 

‘One word, Zilpah. What does this mean V head, a strange disinclination, that almost 
Harborn urged. ‘You have still some confi- amounted to dread, came over him. It was as 

dence You must have ! You never would though some voice had whispered in his ear, 

have lodged this large sum with me to-night, urging him to pursue his homeward way. ^ A 
knowing what you know, unless you trusted deep gloom, like the shadow of a huge warning 
in my honour. May I not still hope to win hand, seemed to have been lifted between him 
your love V and the old town. What could it mean ? His 

‘Let me go!’ own foreboding thoughts perhaps, he reflected, 

‘ One look then — one word ! You cannot as he rode forward at a quickened pace, 
doubt,’ pleaded Harborn, ‘ since you have placed Zilpah Garfoot reached home, meantime, 
the means in my power, that I shall succeed breathless with running. She raised the latch 
now. My reputation is at stake ; and I love of the forge door and went in noiselessly. The 
you. Will you promise to be my wife some door leading into the kitchen stood ajar, and 
day?’ she caught a glimpse of her father seated in 

‘It can never he! — Don’t question me,’ cried his chair beside the hearth. There was no 
Zilpah, looking wildly about for a way of light in the room except the glow from the 
escape. £ I tell you it can never he.’ fire, but it showed him lost in pleasing thoughts; 

Their eyes met. A gleam of angry light for he smiled benignly to himself, and poised 
came into Harhorn’s look. ‘I’ll question you his head at a listening angle. His violin lay 
no more !’ He walked towards the safe and upon a chair at his side. 

again unlocked it. ‘Why, Zilpah,’ said he, looking up, ‘where 

‘What are you doing 1 ? 7 Zilpah asked in alarm, have you been? I had thought to have had 
‘This hank draft for seven thousand eight you, my dear, in St Botolph’s this a’ternoon to 
hundred pounds,’ said Harborn in a hoarse hear me play.’ 

voice, ‘has been remitted to you, Miss Garfoot, But of a sudden there was a change in the 
by Pilgrim Gray ! He is on his way home to blacksmith’s face. The change was so marked 
make you his wife — is already here — and — that Zilpah could scarcely suppress a cry. It 

and ’ filled her with dread; for her father half rose, 

‘ Read that !’ she interposed ; and she handed and then sank back, clutching the arms of his 
him the letter which she had found in the chair convulsively, 

oaken chest, sealed with a black seal and con- ‘Bather! are you ill 1 ?’ 

taming the bank draft. Mil? No. Don’t you know what’s wrong V 

Harborn took it and glanced at the contents. Help me with my coat l’ and the blacksmith 
‘He is dead!’ cried he. struggled to his feet, and stepping io the 

She bent her eyes and gave no response, window, looked out. ‘Why, there ain’t no 
He stepped impulsively towards her. ‘Zilpah ! worser crime.— -What’s come to me that I 
what is there now to keep us apart?’ should sit a-cogitating here at this time o’ night ? 

She shrank hack, avoiding his hand. ‘Don’t The hand-lamp, my dear— quick!’ 
question me,’ said she — ‘don’t touch me! Let ‘The lamp?’ said Zilpah, with a bewildered 
me go.’ look. 

There was no detaining her a moment more. Garfoot glanced round at her over his 

Harborn let her go, standing at the hank door, shoulder as she held up his coat. ‘ Why, 

utterly mystified while watching her dark what’s come to you? It’s time I looked _to 
ficmre as she fled across the market-nlace and the minster light; ain’t it? It’s death to let 
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said Zilpah, ‘as we were a while ago — I — I’ll 
tell yon everything. 5 

The blacksmith looked up inquiringly : ‘About 
Pilgrim, is it?’ 

‘Yes. I’ll tell you what’s happened, 5 said 
she — ‘wliat’s happened since I came here to look 
for that letter. Yes, father, you shall know all. 5 

Garfoot put the letter into his pocket once 
more, and took the lamp out of Zilpah’s hand. 
‘About Pilgrim, is it? 5 he reiterated. ‘Well! 
wait two seconds. I’ll soon set the lantern 
a-going; and then we’ll get home. 5 

Zilpah waited in the darkness, seating herself 
on a step near the open archway, while her 
father mounted the stairs into St Botolph’s 
lantern. In another minute the beams from 
this minster lighthouse of the Fens flashed out 
alike upon land and sea. The blacksmith, half- 
blinded by the strong glare, averted his eyes 
as he turned to descend the tall ladder. He 
had scarcely descended a dozen steps, when he 
saw Zilpah come from under the archway some 
feet below him, into the blaze of light, run 
quickly along the terrace, and sink beside some- 
thing that seemed to Michael Garfoot like the 
prostrate figure of a man. A moment after- 
wards and he saw his daughter spring to her 
feet and turn an eager upward look at him 
while shading her eyes with her hand. ‘Father !’ 
she cried, in a frightened voice. 

‘Ay, ay, my dear. I’m a-coming. 5 

‘Father! it’s Pilgrim Gray! 5 


Zilpah hastened to light the hand-lamp, while 
her father walked to and fro impatiently, button- 
ing his coat about him with trembling hands. 

‘Where ha 5 you been these hours V • he sud- 
denly asked, turning upon the girl with a 
touch of anger in his tone such as she had 
never experienced from him before. 

‘To look for that letter, 5 said she: — ‘that letter I 
from Pilgrim Gray. 5 She handed him the lamp. 

‘You— you up there in the tower, Zilpah, 
and never had the thought to come for me? — 

Ah, well! It’s a warning. It won’t happen 
again. — You found Pilgrim’s letter? 5 

‘Yes. 5 

‘ In the oak box ; did you V 

‘Yes; it was there. 5 She took out the letter 
and held it towards him. 

‘Ay, that’s the one! 5 said the blacksmith, 
recognising the long envelope and black seal. — 

‘But bow about the money? That was an idle 
yarn of John Grimshaw’s, I’ll he bound! 5 

‘No, father; it was no idle yarn. 5 

‘ No ! wasn’t it ? Well, I never ! — But I 
dns’n’t stop to talk now, 5 said he, moving to- 
wards the door. ‘ 1 5 d a deal rather the money 
had been lost than this should ha 5 happened. 

; Upon my word, I would ! And on such a 
; night— such a dark night too. 5 
I Zilpah had opened the door. He took the 
letter, thrust it into his pocket, and hurried 
out. 

Michael Garfoot had not gone far — had not 
yet reached the bridge below the floodgates 
over the Witham — when he heard a step be- 
hind him. lie looked back, and lifting tlie 
lamp above his head, Zilpah stepped breathless 
within the circle of light. ‘What’s ado? 5 

‘ Let me come with you, father ; may I V 

‘ May you ? What a question !’ 

‘It’s lonely at home, 5 said the girl, ‘and I 
thought you were angry with me. I can’t bear 
to think that! You’re not angry, are you? 5 

‘No. Why should I be? The fault’s my 
own. 5 

She slipped her arm into his, and they hast- 
: ened on their way. As they went along, 
the blacksmith, who was almost as quick to 
interpret his daughter’s moods as she was to 
I interpret his, surmised that there was something 
] she wished to communicate that was troubling 
her — something that must be weighing heavily 
on her mind ; for a confession of loneliness j dulating, and bears plants of many varieties, 
at home was so unlike Zilpah. But Michael and groups of the magnificent pines known all 
Garfoot made no effort to win his daughter’s over the world. 

confidence. .He knew from experience that any Captain Cook discovered the island one him- 
sign from him would tend to discourage rather drecl and twenty years ago; and a week after 
than incite her to speak. the occupation of the settlement of Botany Bay 

When they had almost reached the last curve in 1788, a contingent of the convicts landed 
up the minster stairs, Zilpah leading swiftly there was despatched thither. This contingent 
with the lantern, her father cried: ‘Stop a bit! made a very small party, the total being nine 
[’rn a trifle short-winded to-night. I s’pose male and six female convicts, together with 
Lm a-getting old. 5 He sat down , upon a step nine officers. These first settlers addressed 
to recover breath., and took from his pocket the themselves at once to the soil, and with results 
letter from Pilgrim Gray. . . which answered the highest expectations. At 

Don’t, read that now ! 5 cried Zilpah, screen- several critical junctures afterwards, the main 
ing the light with her cloak. settlement at Botany Bay was saved from star- 

‘ Not now ! Why not ?’ . vation by the arrival of supplies of wheat, 

j, ‘Wait till we’re at home, 5 said she. ‘I will potatoes, and other produce from the little 

read it to 3 T on then. And then 5 island. From time to time fresh batches of 

I ‘What then? 5 convicts were sent out from Australia, until, 

[ ‘When we are seated over the kitchen fire, 5 j in 1793, the population numbered 1008. In 
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that vear the produce amounted 
sand “bushels of wheat, fifty tor 
and considerable quantities of ot 
1803 an Order from the Home 
the settlement to be broken up. 
residents were emancipists, or per 
fulfilled their term of punishmer 
officially considered that they won 
settlers on the mainland of Australia or 

' were offered land in either of w 
aa l to that which they owned discovered, 
but so reluctant were they to 


to two thou- armed ship under the command ot Captain 
is of potatoes, William Bligh, quitted Otalieite with a cargo ot 
her crops. In bread-fruit trees, and, a mutiny occurring on 
Office directed board, fell into the hands of the daring out- 
Most of the laws. The captain and eighteen mem were put 
who had into an open boat and sent adrift. The Bounty 
■as was afterwards burned, and several of the 
od mutineers were arrested and executed ; but nine 
in who had escaped settled on Pitcairn Islanc , 
here, twenty years after, their descendants were 
’ now grown to a population of one nun- 

‘or twenty years the Mand now^ran^to oMLe Sf completed! 

S in Tasmania South SrteifS 
I Australia afterwards; hut many returned we e p Denison displayed special inte- 

evil ways, and that which was a garden m | ideals on sound lines, 

i wild seas became once more a place ot deso- ms lfm . to ° the letter his instructions 

ion and decay. In 1826 the sland was made whde ^ ulhlhng ^ the^lettc ^ 

settlement for prisoner condemned to penal hom ® isl , e d with a Constitution, which to 
,-vitude in New South Wales. Pnsoneis n- w j ^ 0 f forty years ago must have 

mned iu Great Britain • were sen) 1 to New experimental. The franchise 

■utli Wales; and to satisfy an official iegula- seemed Uan y j twent y-one years of 

m of the time those tlllstand ™ K ability to read and write Edit- 

mth Wales were thus sent to Norfolk lsianc. © , compulsory under a fine of 

tie eighteen succeeding years make a erii j day, the accumulated fines going 

lapter of crime and its expiation. The island ^ds t^e remuneration of the schoolmaster, 
■came the terror of civilmtmn geg was t M a minimum of a ten sh.l- 

leferable to living there. Di u ,. Ua “? 1 1 1 ^> Zd n° tax t>er child per annum. It was 
oman Catholic vicar of New South Wales, 1'V P manufacture 1 intoxicating drinks 

id afterwards Bishop of Birmi ngham, England loihicia n oses . and if it were 

ent to the island in 1834 m he coum of except to ^ by gea> they were 

uty. A mutiny had broken out, u n w ^seized and poured into the harbour, 

ine of the insurgents were kille , Z Seemingly, these measures of political and 

ine were condemned to die. Of ^nty b °i? im ient suited well the circumstances 
Ine, eleven were executed. The twenty 'nine h U d t ] ie temperament of the people, 

iien,’ Dr Ullathorne writes, ‘were confined in “ “ e itb & l; changes, progress' has been the rule, 
hree cells. I read the names o fcele« fe^Sn ls^ ‘"low seven hundred and fifty, 
plio were to die. Each thanked God lhe 1MW marrie d and single were given a 

ruelties practised here mad ®,^ e ®? Infothe ? certain number of acres ; but now the unmarried 
den drew lots to see who would kill the p other. , twe lve and a half acres, while the 

fudge Burton attended to one tondred an ; d ob [ a in twenty-five ; and with both, com 

hirty capital cases at one assizes in the same marrieu ^ 0W J n demanding, under pan) 

year The little island which had^had eighteen d tun annttal improvements up to certain 

years of such peace and happiness that men ot to > addition to tlie population proper 

longed to make it their lasting home and from ™lu s - ^ island n £ ol tple of hundret 

i. fA rmlv removed by absolute iiie 1 * i. r>/\Tl VW3f‘f.Afl With th< 
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himself to be exceedingly wide awake. On the 
whole he was a bit of an enigma. 

Sattoo was as nearly as possible the reverse 
of all this. He was a smart, well set-up, good- 
looking darkie. His shiny countenance invari- 
ably wore a pleased expression, and when that 
bright smile of his expanded into a broad grin, 
which it did a hundred times a day, he dis- 
played two rows of pearls which were at once 
the admiration and the envy of the beholder. 

As a combination, Kaki and Sattoo were 
distinctly a puzzle. It was impossible to say 
whether they were friends or foes. They 
carried out to the letter the routine regulations 
which decreed that they should be associates in 
toil, whether the sphere of operations was the 
garden, or whether wood was to be hewn or 
water to be drawn ; and to all appearances 
they worked amicably enough together ; but 
for all that they never see meet to lighten their 
task, whatsoever it was, by tlie exchange of a 
remark of any kind. Day after day it was the 
same : Kaki was eternally glum ; and Sattoo, 
so far as one could judge, the embodiment of 
good-humour. 

Matters had been progressing in this fashion 
ever since my arrival at the castle, when early 
one morning, as I was taking it easily in my 
veranda, in pyjamas, obscured from the view 
of the outside world, by the stephanotis that 
clambered over the trellis- work, I was surprised 
to hear not only a discussion, but a heated one, 
taking place between our usually silent young 
friends. Several words were pitched in a suf- 
ficiently high key to be heard where I was, 
but as they were in the Kroo vernacular, the 
mysteries of which I had not yet explored, 
they conveyed nothing to me. But I fully 
expected, when I looked out into the garden 
to acquaint myself with what was happening, 
to see Kaki assault his helpmate with the 
watering-pot that he held in his hand, and a 
counter-attack to be made by Sattoo with the 
rake which he held in his. Both had assumed 
defiant and defensive attitudes. Happily, how- 
ever, at that moment the sergeant of the Haussas 
on guard at the castle gates hove in sight, and 
as he was coming in the direction of the dis- 
putants, they pocketed their differences, and 
resumed work as if nothing had happened. It 
was evident that a climax of some description 
had been reached. 

On the following day a further mystery pre- 
sented itself : Sattoo was nowhere to be found. 
He had suddenly and unaccountably disappeared, 
and no one was able to give any information 
as to his whereabouts. When two or three 
days elapsed and he still continued to be non 
estj it struck me very forcibly that the fall-out 
I had witnessed between himself and Kaki 
might prove to be a key to the situation. 
Kaki, therefore, was closely questioned in the 
matter ; but as nothing could be elicited from 
him to confirm this view, the only conclusion 
that could be arrived at was that Sattoo, in 
accordance with the eccentric methods some- 


Such is this remarkable little island in the 
southern hemisphere. There are no destitute 
there ; none is out of work or hungry. Every 
acre of their little domain is put to use. Cere- 
als and fruits of all sorts flourish luxuriantly. 
The excitements of the outside world rarely 
intrude. The islanders occasionally complain of 
this last matter ; and to meet their desires, the 
Imperial authorities lately arranged that a boat 
shall call at least four times a year. Perhaps 
this will make their simple lives more enjoyable. 
It is at all events to be hoped that it will not 
make them less so. 


A TALE OF ACCRA. 

AccrI is the capital of the Gold Coast, a 
portion of Her Majesty’s dominions that has 
no great reputation as a sanatorium. Fate once 
ordained that my lot should be cast for a while 
in this West African town, and an agreeable 
lot it was in many ways, notwithstanding the 
insalubrity of the climate. My billet necessi- 
tated my living in a castle, which was not the 
least novel experience among a variety of new 
ones. When I say a castle, it is not to be 
understood by this that I mean a frowning 
edifice with c cloud-capped towers,' and Gothic 
or Norman windows, as the case may be, after 
the manner of the solid piles of medieval days. 

On the contrary, there is to be pictured to the 
mind’s eye a light and airy structure, neatly 
perched on a promontory on the seaboard, and 
in its design admirably adapted to the exigencies 
of equatorial life. Cool breezes played about its 
verandas, from which could be surveyed waving 
palms, a cloudless sky, and a blue sea. 

My quarters were situated on the western 
battery, and commanded a view of the exten- 
sive courtyard below. Now this courtyard had 
one remarkable feature about it, which was that 
quite a spacious portion of it was devoted to 
horticultural purposes. There were tubs and pots 
galore; and several ornamental beds had been 
laid out. To crown all, a magnificent flamboy- 
ant periodically donned its scarlet mantle. The 
whole was surrounded by a hibiscus hedge. It 
was in and about this attractive spot, which lay 
adjacent to my quarters, that the little drama 
was enacted which is the subject of this narrative. 

On the staff of black servants at the castle 
were two Kroo Boys, whose substantive duty it 
was, at six o’clock every morning, punctually, 
to turn into the garden that has been referred 
to, water the plants— when they required it— 
collect and remove fallen leaves, and otherwise 
put the place in apple-pie order. A Kroo Boy, 
it should be stated, is a native of the Kroo 
Coast, the ultimate expression of the term 
having no reference whatever, as might be 
expected, to juvenility. He may be fifteen or 
fifty. The two Boys with whom we are con- 
cerned, Kaki and Sattoo, were probably each 
about twenty. 

Kaki was a tall, raw-boned youth of solemn, 
almost lugubrious aspect. He rarely, if ever, UliUCiS jJlilUlUStJU. uy WJLl 
smiled, and was slow and deliberate in all his reasons best known to 
movements. No one would ever have accused indifferent to wages urn 
him of being capable of a bright idea ; but head to migrate to fr 
yet on occasions, when least expected, he proved new. He was not im 
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single-handed the Entering at the northern gs 


the scene | 
•ch-priest in 1 
quently seen 

self down in my in public. He was a most remarkable looking 
after sunrise, to figure. At a first glance one might liave been 
and cogitate pos- deceived into the belief that he was not a man 
id beauty. Kaki but a woman— fat and forty— though certainly 
I watched him as not fair. His waist was lost in another portion 
etliing peculiar in of his body, and he was not addicted to 1 1 
e more than ordi- ways of the sybarite, his face certainly libelled 
inos. There was him. He wore no covering on Ins head, ana 

o °be uncommonly his wool, which had been allotted to giotv o 

rt was clearly not unusual length, was twisted into plaits, which 
t irresolutely, he by a dexterous arrangement on the skull resem- 
bling his attention bled a cluster of intertwined snakes . Thao ■ 
, for a change, he tvas a cunning, wicked look m his small ttunk- 
.ulv, only to wake ling eyes. His nose was broad and fiat, ms 

ith a half-nervous, mouth large, his lips thick and colourless. He 

waddled rather than walked. Suck tvas Man- 
3 erratic behaviour, niko, who had the reputation — not without good 
ht the unexpected ground, I fear-o£ being a singularly accom- 
itnces to the garden, plislied rascal. I felt convinced that his pres 

of Accra "i had ence in the garden boded no good. 

creatire for many During the” recital of Kaki’s account of Sattoo s 
as a pleasing sight faithlessness, Zeelah remained speechless. It 
been sent to Krobo, tvas six months or more since she had seen _ oi 
he hills where all heard of Sattoo, the seclusion of Ivrobo being 
f if J, for th rigorous in the extreme ; and, loth as she was 
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Manniko bent forward — his fat face shinier 
than ever, his eyes glinting with more than 
usual devilishness — and whispered rather than 
spoke aloud, ‘Marry Kaki.’ 

No sooner were these words uttered than it 
seemed to Zeelah that a light straight from 
heaven revealed to her the true situation. She 
knew that Manniko was well acquainted with 
everything concerning her, as indeed he was 
concerning every man, woman, and child in 
Accra. From the time that she had been left 
an orphan and had been adopted by the widow 
Takki, an eccentric but philanthropic old lady, 
he had kept a watchful eye upon her, and had 
taken good care not to allow her to stray from 
his fetich fold. She felt that he had evinced 
considerable interest in the legacy left to her 
by old Bombolo, the stevedore, which consisted 
of a valuable pair of elephants’ tusks and half- 
a-dozen sheep. (Old Bombolo had died just be- 
fore she was sent to the hills.) It also recurred 
to her how people said that Kaki was the son 
of Manniko (a relationship, however, which the 
latter would not have found it convenient to 
admit, owing to the fact that he professed to 
stand on a pedestal of strict celibacy). The 
thoughts of these things rushed into Zeelah’s 
mind. Was there not an explanation in them 
for Sattoo’s absence, and the evident desire of 
Manniko to see her wedded to Kaki, an alliance 
which she knew could be made binding almost 
on the instant if she would only consent to it? 

In different circumstances, Manniko’s person- 
ality would doubtless have appealed to her as 
one in which was centred all that was awful 
and mysterious in the diabolical practices of 
feticlnsm, and no such thought of resisting its 
influence would have entered her head. But 
noAv every sentiment of obedience was cast to 
the winds. She felt that she was the victim 
of a plot, and rightly or wrongly — hardly, 
indeed, knowing what she did, except that she 
followed the lead of her emotions — she roundly 
declared her belief that the whole story of 
Sattoo’s desertion was false. Throwing the. ugly 
phrase straight into Manniko’s teeth, she also 
demanded to know whether it was true or not 
that Kaki was his son— and then — well, she 
did what most women would* have done under 
the circumstances— relieved the tension of her 
feelings by bursting into tears. She had 
bearded the majesty of fetichism, and what the 
results would be, now that she had done it, 
she trembled to think. 

The fiendish expression that came over the 
Silenus-like visage of Manniko when he found 
himself thus defied by a girl over whom he 
had never doubted the completeness of his 
authority, can be more easily imagined than 
described. He was convulsed with rage, and 
| positively gasped for speech. When articulation 
| did coine, however, it was full of malice and 
| all uncharitableness. He swore by all the 
ghosts of his ancestors that her tongue should 
he slit, and that she should do at least twenty 
moons of penance. And a lot more. 

At her flow of tears Zeelah felt relieved, hut 
she was not unreasonably frightened at Manni- 
ko’s threats, and turned as if to flee his 

.. .. tv i it l i i t * , j * 



stock of maledictions, stepped forward as 
quickly as his obesity would permit and seized 
her by the wrist. The electric shock of loath- 
ing conveyed by his clammy hand, and the 
pain that the grasp itself inflicted, produced 
the piercing shriek from Zeelah that followed. 

I had sprung to my feet with the object of 
rushing to the rescue, when there came a 
sound as of a swirling wind. A swarthy form 
had cleared the hibiscus hedge at a bound, and 
before Manniko had time to meet the turn that 
events had taken further than to release his 
hold of Zeelah, he was clasped round the 
middle by a pair of arms endowed with a 
giant’s strength, lifted on high, and thrown 
literally in a heap on the gravel path. In the 
next instant Zeelah’s palpitating heart was beat- 
ing against the heroic breast of her own true 
lover. 

Manniko got his deserts— contused limbs. 
Nor did Kaki fail to get his ; for when it was 
proved that at the instigation of the priest he 
•had traduced the character of Zeelah— hence 
the rake and watering-pot episode — and had 
succeeded in sending Sattoo on a wildgoose 
chase to satisfy himself on the point, he was 
debarred any further opportunity of exercising 
his peculiar talents within the castle walls. 

There was one particular in regard to which 
the conspirators had sadly miscalculated, and 
that was the celerity of Sattoo’s movements. It 
was a grave doubt, in the opinion of some, 
whether it was intended that he should return 
at all.’ 

On the following Sunday the chapel at the 
castle included in its congregation two converts 
from paganism — Sattoo and his bride. 


W A N TIN Gr. 

The new year lias brought back the same old blooms, 
The daisies for the leas, 

The bluebells sweet, and the cowslips’ plumes, 

And the pale anemones ; 

And again with the golden fires of spring 
The woods and groves are bright, 

And the same old songs the blackbirds sing 
In the apple orchards white. 

And the dawns are bright and the eves are fair 
As e’er in the days of old ; 

And the fragrant hawthorn scents the air, 

And the gorse is of burnished gold ; 

And the wind has come o’er the southern seas 
From shores where the nereids play ; 

And as of old, do the brigand bees 
On the clover blossoms stray. 

There ’s an amber sea in the far-off west, 

Where the hills and the sunset meet ; 

And the hymn of the throstle by its nest 
Is tender and clear and sweet ; 

And I wait and watch, as in days of yore, 

By the ivied trysting-tree ; 

But ah, never, never, nevermore 
Can my sweetheart come to me 1 
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by tlie ‘rapicle* from Bordeaux to Spain. But 
IN THE LANDES. it is not enough. There is much beauty in 
Charles Bdwardes. this kaleidoscopic picture. The green pines in 

wastes, of France do not form their close ranks look charming on a hot day, 
even and their varied undergrowth of pink-purple 
and brambles, with, perhaps, the 
flow of the bracken in its autumnal 
vision of beauty that would 


x very attractive district for tourists, 

French tourists. But they are well worth a heather, gorse, 
risit. The people here are among the more added gl 

primitive inhabitants of the country. For long colours, form a 
they were left to themselves, their dunes, pine extort praise from any one. But, we repeat, 
forests, marshes, and large silent lakes ; while this is the Landes at their best. Tlie casua^ 
tbe rest of the country revelled in railways, traveller would exclaim, ‘ What a lovely region ! 
high-roads of the best class, and the other and, marking the innumerable little earthen pots 
blessings and excitements of civilisation. Their hitched to the base of the gashes in the trees, 
favourite, indeed to some extent tlieir enforced, might be excused for supposing that it is a 
method of locomotion was stilts ; and they wore wealthy region too. These pots are for the col- 
sheep-skins, like those other extremely back- lection of the resin which is the one industry 
ward people, the Sardinian peasants. of the Landes. There must he millions of them 

But nowadays things are a little better with in use between Bordeaux and Bayonne. I hey 
them. It is an enormous tract of country, this and the resin they gather do, in fact, represent 
native land of theirs. Roughly, its western a large annual expenditure and receipts^ But 

side stretches from the mouth of the Gironde for all that, this is one of the poorest districts ot 

to the Spanish frontier, more than a hundred rich, thrifty France. ‘There is no money here 
and fifty miles of length ; and there are places at all,’ said a large, moustached lady of Bordeaux 

where its width is as much as fifty miles, to the writer the other day among the pines. 

Such an afea exacted a colossal method of She had been visiting her relatives at Oazeaux, 
amelioration. A hundred years ago, this was and was, she said, glad to return to the opu- 

be&un by tbe planting, first of all, of pines near lent city she had made her home, 

the coast, to stop the invasion of the sand- The thing to do is to get to the coast south 
dunes ; and the improvements then begun have of Arcachon— that gay little health and pleas- 
never ended. Roads of a kind now traverse ure resort-and, from the summit of one ot the 
the district at broad intervals, canals have sand mountains, contemplate as much ottne 
been cut to draw off the waters which used district as the clearness of the day will allow, 

regularly in winter to form swamps as pesti- Pines and sand for miles and miles ; and tbe 

lential as destructive to agricultural enterprise, Atlantic chafing against the sandhills, as it 1 
and there are even railways of a sad, slow yearned to drive them inland m the old way, 
order, a journey on which gives the traveller without let or hindrance A healthy, mvigorat- 
ahundant leisure for taking stock of the moil- ing prospect, but somewhat melancholy m its 
otonous landscape within his ken. More than loneliness ! Man can get little satisfactory foot- 
this can hardly he done for the Landes. It is hold in such a land. And there are some 
not as if there were a subsoil here that would thousand square miles of it which are about 
repay the hard-working cultivator. The land as thinly inhabited as the Sahara, vv here it is 
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women not only witli twirled moustaches,.' but 
also with whiskers worthy of the attribute 
Dundreary. 

The night passed more tranquilly than we 
had a right to expect. We were not. troubled 
inordinately by insects. And so at six o’clock 
we pushed open our shutters and looked at the 
contiguous forest in its fair sheen of morning 
sunlight. There was something vastly exhilarat- 
ing m the spectacle, which included a cornel 
of° the great lake, lustrous as a mirror. Thus 
stimulated, we were not long in dressing, ac- 
commodating our cafe au lait , and getting dowr 
to the lake side, where a tub-like boat with < 
red-faced young man was awaiting us It hac 
been taken for granted that we would fish tin 
lake, an assumption we were not disposed t< 
quarrel with. 

As a characteristic Landes lake, and. tin 
largest of them all, this of Cazeaux was wel 
worth seeing. It covers about seventeen thou 
sand acres, and is girdled completely by ai 
undulating belt of forest, seldom more tliai 
twenty or thirty feet above the water-line 
Here and there were slight bluffs, admirabl 
sites for chalets- But fashionable France ha 
not yet taken to Cazeaux, and only one ret 
roofed villa of the ornamental kind could c 
discerned among the interminable pines. . 
single church spire above the trees on a dn 
taut shore was the only other noticeable mcuci 
tion of inhabitants on the lake’s circumferenc 
Before the shore-dunes rose up as a barm 
between this part of France and the sea, it 
supposed a dry valley existed where the. lal 
now is; and a Boinan road is even said 
have run through the middle of it. But t! 
lake has now got a firm hold of the land, 
is a hundred feet deep in places. . 

We fished for pike, while our man lazi 
rowed us over the radiant water. It w 
scarcely a congenial pastime at so early 
hour, for the air was frosty though the s' 
was hot. Yery soon, however, we had Ik 
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bank, when Harborn’s father started the Loan 
and Deposit business in the market-place at 
Boston, had been Michael Garfoot. During the 
last thirty years his account with the bank had 
been steadily on the increase. Harborn there- 
fore regarded him as one of the oldest if not 
the most important client. 

‘Well, Mr Garfoot,’ said the young banker 
cheerily as he placed a chair for the black- 
smith, ‘what can we do for you?’ 

Garfoot wore a greatcoat buttoned up over 
his leathern apron, of which an inch or two j 
peeped out below his knees. He sat down j 
and began to twist his low-crowned hat nerv- 
ously in his hands. ‘I reckon, Mr Harborn, 
you’ve not heard the news. Your manner tells 
me that.’ 

‘The news, Garfoot?’ and Harborn regarded 
the blacksmith more attentively. ‘What news?’ 

‘Terrible, sir,’ he answered in a husky voice. 
‘You may hammer it into as neat a shape as 
you choose, you can’t make it anything but 
terrible — leastways, for me and my girl.’ 

1 Zilpah 1 She ’s not ill ?’ 

‘No. She bears up wonderful,’ said Garfoot 
— ‘wonderful, considerin’. For it’s likely enough 
there ’ll be a warrant out afore the day ’s over 
agin her and me.’ 

‘What can you mean?’ 

‘That’s what I’ve come to tell you. Some- 
thing happened last night, sir, that looks un- 
common like the worst o’ crimes— murder. An 
individual was struck down, as it’s thought, in 
St Botolph’s Tower ; and the individual’s name 
is Pilgrim Gray.’ 

‘Pilgrim Gray?’ and the colour left Harborn’s 
cheeks. 

‘My old apprentice, Mr Harborn,’ said the 
blacksmith, ‘and Zilpah’s young man.’ 

‘And you— Zilpah and you — are suspected of 
being concerned?’ 

‘Ay, suspected. You can’t hammer it into a 
better word, sir, try how you may.’ 

‘ But — but the thing ’s preposterous,’ cried 
Harborn, with an indignant and angry look. 
‘ITow is it possible that you or Zilpah should 
be concerned V 

‘ That ’s soon told,’ said Garfoot ; and he pro- 
ceeded to relate how his daughter was known 
to have been in St Botolph’s Tower for an 
hour and more yesterday afternoon ; how he, 
owing to a fit of abstraction, had neglected to 
light St Bofcolpli’s lantern at the hour of sun- 
set ; and finally, how, the lantern being once 
set going, Pilgrim Gray had been discovered by 
Zilpah lying on the terrace injured seriously, 
and like to die. ‘ At the very moment we 
found him,’ Garfoot concluded, ‘who should 
appear at the open archway at the top o’ the 
stairs, Mr Harborn, but Matt Hibbins the 
verger, and a mariner what calls himself John 
Grimshaw ! We carried Pilgrim down-stairs 
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‘ I he manner, John Gnmshaw, gave this to 
me,’ said he, ‘in that black-sealed letter to 
Zilpah from Pilgrim Gray. That was a week 
or two ago. I’ve a mind to give it back.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Why, Mr Harborn? Why, you see, sir, I’m 
mighty doubtful whether this money is my 
girl’s a’ter all. How’d it be if Pilgrim should 
recover ? He might lay claim to this here seven 
thousand odd pounds. There ain’t no saying. 
But how’d it be should he die? Which it 
ain’t unlikely ! If this seven thousand odd 
pounds be used, sir, used as a desperate means 
o’ saving your bank from a smash-up — you ’ll 
excuse plain speaking — wouldn’t there be a sort 
of a reason to suspect you alonger Zilpah and 
me?’ 

Harborn started up from his desk. ‘I never 
thought of that !’ said he ; and he began to 
pace to and fro. 

Garfoot watched him distressfully, still turn- 
ing the draft over and over while waiting for 
Harborn to come to some decision. Suddenly 
the young banker paused and rested his hand 
upon the blacksmith’s great shoulder. ‘She 
has told you that I love her; hasn’t she?’ 

‘Yes. My girl has kept nothing back.’ 

‘You’ve no word to say against it?’ 

‘Not a word,’ said Garfoot. 

‘You have full confidence in me?’ 

‘Ay, my lad,’ said the blacksmith, holding 
out his hand ; ‘ I would trust ye with untold 
gold.’ 

Harborn grasped Garfoot’s hand ; then he 
said : ‘ Now give me back that draft.’ 

Garfoot gave it back without hesitation ; and 
then rising from bis chair, shook Harborn by 
the hand once more, saying, ‘I’ll, leave the 
business to you, sir, and trust you to act as a 
man of honour would do !’ and then he went 
out. 

Harborn had risen from his desk. A look of 
firm resolve crossed his face. The crash might 
come ; the doors of the bank might be closed ; 
but this draft on a San Fi'ancisco house, which 
had fallen so strangely into his hands, should 
never pass into circulation while a knowledge 
of its existence might even remotely injure 
Zilpah Garfoot’s name. 


king fixedly 
the first to 


A week went by. The day was drawing to 
a close. Michael Garfoot, in his leathern apron 
and cap, stood beside his forge fire. His 
daughter stood opposite to him, working dili- 
gently at the bellows with both hands. These 
two figures standing there, with the fire-glow 
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more brightly reflected, as the twilight deep- 
ened outside, formed an expressive group. 

Zilpah’s figure was even picturesque in its atti- 
tude of energy and half-conscious defiance, 
blacksmith had no lool; 

His whole aspect was that of 
almost dogged workman, wi 
of poetry in his grimy face, 
forth a piece of red-hot i 
and began to strike sparks from it 
anvil, beating out the metal in masterly style. 

Zilpah leaned an arm upon the bellows, watch- 
ing him. 

4 Ah ! 5 said lie at last, still busy with hammer | born ; 
and tongs, ‘this here’s the music for 
all. There’s none like it when you’re regular 
overset ! The fiddle is my ’obby, I ’ll not deny. 

It has helped to pass many an hour ; ay, an’ 
cheer it too ! But this is the pitch-pipe to go fell, 
by, my dear ; leastways, when the troubles come.’ There he lay until y 

‘Perhaps you’re right, father,’ said Zilpah 
wearily ; ‘ but we had need to hammer till | 
doomsday to lighten the weight of ' 

that’s come upon us.’ 

‘ Now, Zilpah, don’t you 
said the blacksmith. ‘It ain’t like you. 
luck’s sure to turn ! How could it be other- 
wise with all these horse-shoes a-hanging 
the walls I— Come ! Light the lamp, 
be late to-night with the lantern in St Botolph’s 
Tower. I don’t know what the verger would 
say if ’twere to happen agin ! ’ 

When her father was gone, Zilpah still stood of. 
leaning her arm on the bellows, keeping the 
dying embers aglow by a mechanical movement 
of her elbow, and throwing up fitful reflections 
of the fire. Her cloak hung loosely over her 
shoulders, as though she had lately been out 
upon some errand, and had come hack too tired 
and disheartened to remove it. While she still 
stood lost in thought, the clatter of a horse’s j 

hoofs upon the highway stole upon her ear and >. has never quite got^ 
roused her attention. She raised her head, and j fever ; and there is little doubt that, what with 
seemed on the point of flight. But before she the excitement of meeting you, and his jealous 
had moved a step, Harborn appeared, leading in anger upon a certain night at seeing us here 
the black mare at the forge door. He dropped together — for it was Pilgrim’s knock, after all 1 
the bridle and came forward with both hands — naturally combined to unhinge him. But he 

outheld towards her: ‘Zilpah !’ is now out of danger once more.’ 

Her arm still rested upon the bellows. She Zilpah had begun to draw her cloak more 
moved her elbow, and awakened a blaze that closely about her while he still spoke. ^ c I ’ll 
was reflected upon both their faces. She met go and tell father at once,’ said she. ‘ Thank 
Harborn’s glance with an intensely appealing you, Mr Harborn, for coming ^ on your way 
look. home: thank you a thousand times! I can’t 

‘Why did you hide the truth from me?’ he tell you what a load you’ve taken off my 

cried. ‘Why did you give me reason to sus- mind.' — Good-night!’ 

pact you for a single day? But I might have ‘Stay!’ and Harborn stepped quickly before 
known. Forgive me ! You are the best — the her as she moved towards the forge door, 
most generous woman that ever breathed.’ ‘ One word before you go. You can spare one 

Again he held out his hands to her ; but moment more.’ 

Zilpah never took her eyes from his face, ‘What is it, sir?’ *• 

seemingly too intent upon the words lie was ‘Zilpah, don’t speak so coldly. I want to 
speaking to heed the gesture. ; ask you a question. May I ? — W ell, suppose,’ 

‘I have had the good fortune,’ Harborn went , said he, stroking the sleek neck of his black 

on, ‘to learn the whole truth at last about the mare thoughtfully — ‘suppose that Pilgrim Gray, 

affair in St Botolph’s Tower. You met Pilgrim realising, in his calmer moments, not only that 
Gray on the minster stairs— met him at the you do not love him, but that a union between 
very moment of discovering his letter and the you would lead to serious misunderstandings 
bank draft You were on the point of coming as the years went by — suppose that, realising 
to me ; but he barred the way. There was a all this before it was too late, he had deter- 
scene — a painful scene between you, I have mined to free you from your promise — would 

little doubt.’ > you accept your release?’ 


Zilpah put her hand before her eyes, but she 
uttered no response. 

‘ It ended by your promising to marry him,’ 
The said Harborn, ‘if he, on his part, would promise 
of dreaminess now. to lay no claim to the seven thousand eight 
a stern and hundred pounds for the term of five years.’ 
r ithout any visible sign ‘Who told you this?’ 

j. He presently drew ‘ I have learned it from Pilgrim Gray himself, 
iron with the tongs, on board Grimsliaw’s ship. He is in a fair way 
on the to recover.’ 

‘ I ’m glad of that. I was there an hour ago ; 
but Captain Grimshaw wouldn’t let me see him.’ 
‘For the best of reasons, Zilpah,’ said Har- 
‘ another meeting between you in his 
me a’ter | present state of health would probably kill the 
man. When yoii abruptly left the tower — 
when you left Pilgrim Gray to his meditations 
— he was seized with a sudden giddiness and 
i, striking his head against the stonework. 

you found him an hour 

afterwards.’ 

‘ Poor fellow ! I am much to blame. He 
of trouble [ looked as though he had been struck down,’ 
said Zilpah — ‘ and the verger gave it as his 
give way, my dear,’ ; opinion that there had been an attempt on his 
Our life. Even Captain Grimshaw cast suspicious 
looks at my father and me. And I led you 
iging round j to believe, when I came to your office, that he 
1 mustn’t | was dead.’ 

‘Yes. Why did you?’ 

‘ I dreaded being questioned,’ said Zilpah. 
‘ It was the only means of escape I could think 
. We are no longer suspected?’ 

‘ No. And I ’ll take good care,’ said Harborn, 
‘that no word is ever breathed against you 
again. The man has been subject to these 
attacks of giddiness ever since that serious 
illness that led to his reported death ; for it 
was generally believed, at the time Grimshaw 
set sail, that Pilgrim Gray was as good as dead. 
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Zilpah stared at liim with wondering eyes, constrain us to the acquaintance of others/ We 
hut no word escaped her. need not give opinions from readers, although 

I 4 Suppose/ Harborn persisted — 4 suppose that, much might he said of the abuse of this power, 
partly through his own good sense, and partly and also of over-production, as well as of the 
through Grimshaw’s persuasion, Pilgrim Gray increase of 4 Sexmania ’ novels, a passing disease 
had resolved upon a long voyage with his in fiction, which it is to be hoped -will soon 
trusty friend — a voyage that might extend over yield to healthier influences. 

! years— and that it was his wish to see the No daring interviewer has hitherto managed 
seven thousand eight hundred pounds invested to print a list of the reading of Queen Victoria, 
in Harborn’s Bank before he set sail — would but it has been stated that she has read some 
you still keep me at arm’s-length?’ of the novels of William Black and Thomas 

‘Dear friend !„ If it is really true/ she cried, Hardy, Edna Lyall’s Donovan , and in 1892 
— 4 if I am free — how can you ask?’ accepted a whole set of the novels of Marie 

‘Because I love you. Zilpah, it’s true. Corelli. The favourite reading of the late Czar 
You will not refuse me now?’ of Russia consisted of the fiction of all coun- 

Zilpah took his outstretched hands. ‘I have tries. Darwin enjoyed a novel being read to 
always loved you/ said she ; 4 but I never him, while Carlyle solaced himself with Marryat 
knew how deeply until I heard Pilgrim’s knock, and the like, ere he buckled to the re-writing 
and — and you were gone.’ of the burnt first volume of his French Eevolu - 

. . . . . tion. Ruskin likes a good novel, and what is 

Harborn’s Bank prospered. And at the end more, has hinted as to improvements in the 
of five years the seven thousand eight hundred writing of them. One of the discomforts of his 
pounds, which had caused Zilpah so much dis- old age has been that the novelists have not 
tress, was repaid with interest to Pilgrim Gray, allowed him to stay long enough with the 
In the turret workshop in St Botolph’s Tower, people he likes, and that for the growing good 
Michael Garfoot was to be often seen during of society, the ‘varied energies and expanding 
the last days of his life seated on the oaken peace of wedded life’ should have more atten- 
chest discoursing melodiously on his old violin, tion. ‘The true love-story begins at the altar/ 
After Zilpah became Robert Harborn’s wife, says R. L. Stevenson in his essay El Dorado; 
she seldom found the time to mount into the and Andrew Lang tells us the ‘story is the 
tower, as she was wont to do in former days ; thing/ and that all sorts of fiction are good 
but her eldest boy was often there, seated at save that which is wearisome, 
the blacksmith’s feet, as the verger had often The annual issue of novels, tales, and other 
seen Zilpah Garfoot— he assured me in conclu- fiction, in the shape of new books and new 
sion — when she was a child. editions, is far beyond the powers of the most 

voracious reader. It amounts to something like 

three books for every day in the year, and in 
THE MODERN NOVEL. the case of 1894, if we "include new editions, 

m___ t . j ^ t £ j with two hundred or so to spare. Reports from 

• \ es ^" rea ^ productions of the modern press, librarians unite in telling us of the run upon 

m the sense of being widely read, are doubt- fiction in the shelves of every public and circu- 
less the newspaper, the monthly or weekly lating library. The Tate Library, Brixton, with 
periodical with instalments of serials or short five thousand novels on its shelves, had. only 
stories, and the modern novel, whether in one one hundred not in circulation the other day. 
volume or three volumes, either bought or Mudie’s first order for a novel in demand is 
perused through the circulating library. The some times three thousand copies. The success 
idlest as well as the busiest people, the jaded ™ £^ ea P co ^ ec ^d editions of the works of 
'>»»*» *»• L lawyer „ well 

as the working man, alike expatiate and recreate vival from time - to time in the shape of new 

themselves m the imaginary world conjured up editions of the older and more classical story- 

in books. Dr Conan Doyle, no mean master of tellers, all point in the same direction, 
the craft, magnifies his office, and warns us not There are many modern successes which are 
to look at fiction as a mere pastime. It was not easy to account for. These we can but 
one of the most vital influences in the world ; chronicle, and the reader may make his or her 
what the people mostly read, and what they own deductions. For instance, the sale of thirty- 
read, they thought, and what they thought they four of the books issued by Mrs Henry Wood 
did. ‘ It moulded the character, and the actions has exceeded a million of copies ; and had she 
of men. When one thought of what a single been able to secure a royalty on all the drama- 
good novel could do, of the thousands of weary tisations of them, she might have been, if not 
hours it had lightened to the sad-hearted, a millionaire, at least a much wealthier author, 
of the sick men who had been cheered up by East Lynne leads off at four hundred thousand; 
it, he felt doubtful whether there was one The Ghannings at one hundred and forty thou- 
Sphere of human effort by which one could sand; Mrs Haliburtorts Troubles , one hundred 
confer greater benefit on one’s fellow-men.’ and twenty thousand; and so on down the long 
And R. L. Stevenson has said, in allusion to list, in a descending scale of popularity. Of 
his own intellectual development, that the most the Heavenly Twins , four thousand were sold in 
influential books, and the truest in their three- volume form, and fifty thousand altogether 
influence, are works of fiction, because they in 1894. Dodo and the Yellow Aster both did 
repeat, rearrange, and clarify the lessons of life, well: of the latter, three thousand went in 
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fourteenth edition. Of Hall Game’s Manx - Italy lie received fifty pounds a year. And 
man, fifty thousand copies were sold in five there are authors who work harder than the 
months. The sale of Scott’s Antiquary during average clerk or business man, who cannot keep 
the first week of publication was six thousand their heads above water. In literature, as in 
copies. Of Mr Du Maurier’s Trilby , one linn- other professions, there is always 1 plenty of 
deed thousand copies were disposed of by room at the top,’ and the best reward there. 
Harpers in America in ten weeks, and eight The struggle is at the foot of the ladder, 
editions followed one another immediately on There is a fickleness about the regular novel 
publication in this country : this last in three- reader : he is a perfect Athenian, ever craving 
volume form, a rare event ih the case of any something new ; ready to drop a favourite 
novel. The American selling price, we may author, when tired of his characters and trick 
add, is a dollar and a half ; the English edition of style, in favour of a fresh hand. Thus the 
was published at the orthodox thirty-one shil- older writers get elbowed out and forgotten in 
lings and sixpence. The original drawings illus- a surprisingly short space of time. We do not 
trating Peter Ibbetson and Trilby have been sold mean to indicate that this is quite the case 
for fifteen hundred pounds. with William Black, Besant, and others we could 

We were lately told that Mr Stanley J. name who have been before the public for twenty 
Weyman made six thousand pounds in one years and more ; but so many younger men have 
year ; this is explained when we know that he struggled to the front, that the stage is crowded, 
was able to put four books on the market and all do not get a proper hearing. Rnd- 
when the tide turned in his favour, and as he yard Kipling, Rider Haggard, Stevenson, Barrie, 
has himself acknowledged, two thousand pounds Crockett, Hall Caine, Dr A. Conan Doyle, Mary 
of this sum came from America. The sale of E. Wilkins, Stanley Weyman, Gilbert Parker, 
J. M. Barrie’s books was slow at first; it took Anthony Hope, all demand and have received 
five months to sell the first five hundred of the patronage of the fiction-reading public. 
Auld Licht Idylls ; a notice in the Spectator So one writer crowds out another, and the ques- 
started the book ; and A Windoio in Thrums tion will be, Who is to stay 1 To be ignorant 
has run up to fifty thousand copies ; while of of the younger men is to belong to a past 
the Little Minister forty-six thousand have been generation, although one feels that keeping up 
sold. It is quite natural here to point to the with them is often done at the expense of the 
Success last year of S. R. Crockett with the * classics. 7 Even the form of publication has been 
Raiders and Lilac Sun-bonnet, while the fortunate threatened ; one volume, two, or three, what 
author has engagements booked up till the end shall it be? Scott’s Pirate brought in the 
of the century ; and Ian Maclaren’s (Rev. John thirty -one-and-sixpence price in 1822, while Silas 
Watson) Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush , has had Marner was amongst the first of the novels at 
a sale of thirty thousand copies in five months, six shillings and in one volume, a form and 
The increase in the demand for fiction has price which is very popular at present, 
quickened the competition immensely amongst The foundation of Arrowsmith’s well-known 
editors and publishers for the services of the Bristol Library began with the phenomenal 
first five or six leading novelists, and forced success of ‘Hugh Conway’s’ Galled Bach, which 
up prices in proportion. It is quite possible sold for a time at the rate of ten thousand a 
for a novelist who has a vogue, and who is week, and in less than four years had run 

neither a Thackeray nor a Dickens, to command up to three hundred and forty-eight thousand, 

one thousand pounds, or even fifteen hundred The author had parted with the copyright for 
pounds, as the price for serial issue alone, eighty pounds, but the publisher (as in the case 

A common method is to farm out a story of the Harpers and Trilby) generously gave him 

through a syndicate or literary agent. Liter- a royalty afterwards on the copies sold. One 
ature to the man who has a big public is of the later successes of this series has been 
not altogether a beggarly business. The gross Anthony Hope’s Prisoner * of Zenda , which soon 
value of Lord Tennyson’s estate was over fifty- passed into a twelfth edition, and which, along 

seven thousand pounds; that of Mr Fronde was with three more works from the same pen in. 

a few thousands more; while the value of 1894, and many magazine sketches, brought this 
Victor Hugo’s personal estate in England was clever writer rapidly to the front. He has gained 
ninety-two thousand pounds. Chapman arranged a place in five or six years ; and his ‘ Chronicles 
to pay Dickens seven thousand five hundred of Count Antonio ’ in Chambers, and other works, 
pounds for his unfinished Edwin Brood , with a promise that he will keep it too, and advance, 
share in after-profits. George Eliot received in Like Anthony Hope, F. Anstey (Guthrie) and 
cash down for her different novels at least forty many another well-known author, Mr Rider 
thousand pounds, Romola alone yielding seven Haggard, when he began literary work, only 
thousand pounds. Wilkie Collins received five thought at first of filling up his time when pre- 
thousand pounds for Armadale, and three thou- paring for the bar. The success of King Solomon's 

sand pounds for No Name . The Bonners of Mines led him on the ice ; and of his most sue- 

Fhiladelphia have paid Mrs Hodgson Burnett as cessful story, She, written at fever-heat in six 

much as three thousand pounds for a new story, weeks, one hundred thousand copies have been 

Ho wonder Mr Grant Allen turned his back in sold. Being a country gentleman, Mr Haggard 
1885 on the fight against poverty at scientific can write how and when he pleases, which 
work, ‘and took to penny- a-lining at vulgar seems to be in winter, when there^ is less temp- 
stories.’ But all do not receive the great prizes tation to an out-of-door life. King . Solomon's 

of literature; the highest work is not the best Mines is not far behind ^ She, at ninety -four 

rewarded. Mr J. A. Symonds calculated that thousand. Rudyard Kipling, who has made 
for eleven years’ labour on his Renaissamce in capital of Tommy Atkins both in verse and 
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prose, has given literary form to a vast body 
of Anglo-Indian folklore and garrison romance. 
Ever since Micah Clarke and the White Company , 
and the better-known Sherlock Holmes stories, 
Dr A. Conan Doyle has been a popular favourite ; 
while Stanley J. Weyman dates from the House 
of the Wolf and has extended his reputation 
with A Gentleman of France , The Red Robe , and 
My Lady Rotha. So that the historical romance 
of adventure is anything but dead amongst us. 
The novel and sketch of Scottish life and char- 


acter begun by Scott, indifferently successful in 
the lianas of Lockhart and John Wilson, and 
continued by Galt, Mrs Oliphant, George Mac- 
Donald, and William Black, received a powerful 
impulse from the work of J. M. Barrie, and has 
lost nothing in the hands of S. R. Crockett. 

Thomas Hardy, Blackmore, William Black, 
Walter Besant, Mrs Oliphant, Miss Braddon, 

‘ Ouida,’ W. Clark Russell, ‘Edna Lyaiy W. E. 
Norris, Marie Corelli, George MacDonald, 
Jerome, Rhoda Broughton, Wilkie Collins, 
Grant Allen, Trollope, Lord Lytton, and others, 
have had nothing to complain of from the 
readers at the circulating library. Mr Black- 
more’s Lorna Boone , one of the finest of our 
modern romances, had, as the Spectator says, 
‘the superior advantage of being novel as well 
as a novel, and came upon the world with the 
freshness and sunshine of a spring morning/ 
To other than the Devonshire man, it is ‘as 
good as clotted cream almost/ Murray indicates 
its value as a guide to Exmoor. At first 
neglected, Mr Blackmore believes his romance 
caught on when the ‘marriage of the Princess 
Louise with the Marquis of Lome happened by 
the similarity of name to bring the book to 
public hearing.’ It lias gone through thirty- 
eight editions, while the original three-volume ! 
edition has been reprinted. Mr Blackmore has 
never again reached the same high-water mark. 
Since Far from the Madding Crowd (1874), Mr 
Thomas Hardy has had an excellent constitu- 
ency, although Tess of the D'Urbervilles has been 
too much for some of his early admirers. Be- 
tween three and four pounds have been offered 
for a first edition of the Madding Crowd . For 
long, George Meredith could # hardly be called 
popular, though the recent issue of a cheap 
edition immensely widened his reading circle. 
The veteran novelist commands and brings a 
large price. When Mr Payn tells us that his 
average income for thirty -five working years has 
been fifteen hundred pounds a year from all 
sources, we guess how he stands with the 
public. He began by being frequently rejected, 
and the earnings of the first year of his married 
life were not much over thirty pounds. As the 
plot of Mehalah came to Mr Baring-Gould 
during a sleepless night at Mersea, Essex, and 



thirty years ago, and lately achieved the honour 
of a sixpenny edition. In writing his story, 
Reade perused whole bookshelves and ransacked 
libraries. It appears that the editor of Once a 
Week having hinted at the speedy termination 
of the story, Reade reversed the catastrophe as 
it stands in volume form, as he made Gerard 
and his sweetheart happy. Mr Quiller-Couch 
agrees with Mr Besant as to this being one of 
the greatest of our modern historical novels. 
It is something, surely, to get all this for six- 
pence. At the date of his death, the romances 
of incident and adventure from the pen of R. L. 
Stevenson had all achieved wide recognition. Of 
Jekyll and Hyde , eighty thousand had been sold ; 
about the same number as of Olive Schreiner’s 
African Farm. Treasure Island stood at fifty -two 
thousand ; Kidnapped at thirty-nine thousand ; 
and its sequel, Catriona , at twenty thousand, 
j These numbers are not remarkable. The greatest 
master of words amongst recent writers, he has 
defined his secret as ‘ elbow grease/ Though he 
was hardly a popular writer at first, the grue- 
some story of Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde helped to 
carry his name abroad ; but his sure touch in 
criticism and refined and delicate prose early 
gained the ear of the intelligent public, through 
his incomparable essays. According to Dr Conan 
Doyle, no man ever had a more delicate percep- 
tion of the meaning of words than Stevenson, 
although his stories, while faultlessly composed, 
lack the robust vitality of Scott. But as a 
stylist he has been widely influential. A happy 
inspiration for a child’s map of a treasure 
island suggested the outline of the story of that 
masterpiece in narrative. The Spectator has 
said that the boys who lived between Robinson 
Crusoe and Treasure Island are boys who had 
only a foretaste of what was in preparation. 
The success of the Edinburgh edition of his 
works in twenty volumes lends colour to the 
opinion that much of his work will become 
classical. 

John W. Parker only ventured to print seven 
hundred and fifty copies of the Heir of Redclyffe } 


the maiden effort of Charlotte M. Yonge. Since 


after a visit to a dreary house on a marsh, so 
Mr Payn’s clever plot of Lost Sir Massingberd , 
diich first appeared in Chambers's Journal , came 
y him while seated on the top of a stagecoach. 
What Mr Swinburne has called one of our 
masterpieces of narrative, and Mr Besant 
Europe before the dawn of learn- 
5 ■ “ more faithful than anything 
~ 1 ~s Reade’s Cloister and the 
appeared as ‘A Good Fight’ 
was recast, published about 


Kail??; 


■Big 


it came into the bands of Macmillan in 1864 it 
has been reprinted twenty -two times up till 
1889 ; the Daisy Chain. , by the same author, has 
gone through twenty editions in the same period. 
Though' it is not a novel in the ordinary sense, 
we note that Tom Brown's School-days was re- 
printed four times in 1857, and about fifty times 
altogether ; while Carrots , by Mrs Moles worth, 
has been printed nineteen times between 1876 
and 1889. Charles Kingsley’s Westward Ho ! in 
its various editions since 1885, has been printed 
. at least thirty-four times. Mr Isaacs , by F. 
Marion Crawford, has been printed eighteen 
| times between 1882 (the date of issue) and 1889 ; 
the demand for this story in 1883 seems to have 
been considerable, as it was at press nine times/ 
Doctor Claudius , by the same author, has been 
printed nine times in six years. William Black’s 
Princess of Thule (1873) has been reprinted 
fourteen times up till 1886. Four editions were 
called for in the year of publi 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton 
reprinted fourteen times, 
this paragraph 1 1 
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Misunderstood , by Florence Montgomery, lias been miglit for a stile to get over ; and if there were 
reprinted twenty-three times. We would like any breaks in the hawthorn, those sweet wild- 
to know how often Mrs Craik’s John Halifax has roses crammed them up. — Honestly, Flo, do I 
been reprinted, and also George MacDonald’s look very — primeval ? ’ 

Alec Forbes , but no facts are forthcoming. She pretended to study him, but answered 

In a brief article we can only touch the fringe fairly: ‘No; only fresher than most people, 
of a big subject, and cannot touch fiction for Not "a bit like a tramp.’ 

the young, nor the American writer. We fancy ‘She did not like my presence, though, unin- 
E. P. Roe and Lew Wallace, whose Ben-Hur troduced ! And you see we walked at pretty 
has sold to the extent of six hundred thousand, much the same pace ; she on one side and I on 
have had the largest sale in the United States, the other. I think the roses near her were 
Dr Holland, the founder of Scribner , is not far sweeter ; she kept her eyes on them, and I 
behind them. The immense sale of ‘yellow glanced that way too. But suddenly she turned 
backs ’ goes without saying, and of sixpenny edi- and caught my look. Then she stopped to 
tions, such as Wilkie Collins’s Woman in JFhite, fasten a bootlace that was not untied ; and as 
one hundred thousand is a common first impres- she meant me to proceed, I did it, though it 
sion. The secret of the immense popularity of was hard.’ 

Mrs Henry Wood has been ascribed to the fact ‘Poor boy !’ said his cousin feelingly, patting 
that she was the novelist of the ‘commonplace his shoulder as she spoke. ‘What a long story ! 
respectables;’ that ‘she could embody for us the And are you very, very smitten?’ 
ordinary middle class, unintellectual, half-dis- ‘Oh, awfully,’ said Charley. ‘Be a comfort 

agreeable folk, of whom there are thousands to me, Flo.’ 

round us, courting, fighting, stealing, giving, She smiled as frankly as himself. ‘Indeed, 

exactly as she described them.’ Charles Lever I will,’ she said. ‘You shall pour out your 

tells us he wrote as he felt, sometimes in good woes to me as you used, and I will advise 
spirits, sometimes in bad, always carelessly, you ; and ask her to tea.’ 

‘ God help me, I can do no better.’ The Out of the depths of an easy-chair came 

authoress of John Halifax doubts if any really a sudden interruption: ‘Well, children, and 
immoral man or irreligious woman ever made a what about the wedding V 
good novelist. ‘Whatever you give, let it be They stared at each other blankly. The 

the best that it is in you to give, whether sue- wedding ! 

cess ever come, or be long delayed,’ says Mrs Flo looked down at her hands. They were 
Parr. And no advice could be better. not pretty. Useful _ little pudgy things, not 

overburdened with jewellery. She wore only 

one ring, and it Hashed in her eyes now, 
COUSIN C II A R L E Y. reminding her of something, 

i Charley, following her look, started. ‘ Oh ! ’ 

I * lie said. 

4 She is lovely 1 ’ said the cousin from Buenos A shadow of constraint fell over them. It 
Ayres. spoilt their talk, and made them— -these old 

‘ Indeed ! ’ said little Flo. comrades !— positively shy. It _\vas absurd Flo 

‘And our meeting was quite a romance, said so to herself, looking as if sbe would like 
^ i .i i i 3 ny , i to pull off her only ring. But she had worn it 

Green hawthorn boughs and roses and things j qi | onh , J “ ater eould t it from 

on all sides— after we got out of the station. I J iei . f mf , er 

am glad I managed to take the wrong train glie and Charley had always been the best of 
from town!’ friends; but just before he went, a boy of 

Flo held up her finger, laughing. ‘Think of twenty-one, to make his way abroad, they had 
poor little me — and of the pony — waiting half had a sentimental fit. Charley had spent an 
an hour in dismal disappointment, and then uncle’s tip on a ring for her, and Flo’s parents 
crawling back alone, past the same hawthorn took the matter seriously, though the two young 
boughs and roses!’ things got over their sentiment very soon. 

‘Oh yes,’ said Charley, laughing back. ‘But After the first few mails, Charley wrote no 
one can’t connect romance with you, or with — more flowery details of the house he meant to 
the pony.’ build, and the telegram he would send to fetch 

‘Then tell me about the beauty.’ her when it was ready ; and Flo quite gavemp 

‘Well, she got out of the same train, and studying the wedding gowns in papers. But 
nobody met her either. She had a little bag when Flo was left an orphan, and Aunt Mary 
to carry, and I had nothing. So, when we got had addressed to him a long and solemn letter, 
out of the station and began to march solemnly he wrote to Flo, bidding her remember she 
down the one long road, I raised my hat and belonged to him, and then filling up the rest 
said, “Allow me,” which may have been un- of his letter in the old brother- fash ion. 
-civilised; but when a fellow has just arrived Now Charley had come over to England ‘for 
from the wilds, he can’t be expected to know a spree,’ he said. He found his little cousin 
that it is rude to offer to carry a lady’s luggage, the same as ever, a bright, busy, little soul ; 
She turned the loveliest indignant face in the fair and round, and not particularly ^ beautiful, 
world upon me, hugging her bag with both hut the jolliest little comrade in the world, 
hands. “No— thanks,” she said shortly, and The very first morning she had gathered up 
proceeded to the very farthest side of the road, his socks and carried them off to mend, m the 
It made me very red ; and then I began to feel nicest and least romantic way. Like a shock to 
amused ; for she was looking with all her both of them came the fact, never soberly faced 


COUSIN CHARLEY. 
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till now, that they were engaged to each 
other 1 

Aunt Mary, very kindly and considerately, 
remembering that the two had not had a 
private talk since Charley’s coining on the day 
before, rose up from her comfortable chair and 
left the room. Her niece looked after her in 
consternation ; and Charley gave an embarrassed 
laugh, and then began to whistle. There was 
no savour in an obvious tete-a-tete with Flo. 
It was she who solved the difficulty by getting 
up and retreating after her too kind relation. 
‘ It is ridiculous 1 5 she cried, pausing on the 
threshold ; and then she slammed the door. 


‘ My dear child 5 Aunt Mary was holding 

forth in the kitchen, whence the only maid 
had been despatched upon a message. Flo knelt 
on the fender, making toast, and her cheeks 
were as hot as her angry little brain. 

c My dear child, 5 went on Aunt Mary 
solemnly, ‘the present arrangement, sanctioned 
by your parents, is eminently desirable. Charley 
and you know all each other’s faults and 
habits ; and such a good little housekeeper as 
you are is just the thing for a man in his 
position. I may say you have been brought 
up expressly for that purpose, since I have 
always in your training kept your probable 

future well in mind’ 

‘Bother! 5 ejaculated Flo. 

‘Besides, my dear, your parents quite con- 
sidered it a settled matter. You would surely 
never disappoint their wishes, and for a whim 
of your own upset a plan known and approved 
j by everybody, and especially advantageous to 

j yourself and Charley 5 

Flo’s toast was burning black and ominous. 

| She only said, however, getting redder, ‘ But 
if Charley does not care— for meV 

‘ He is very fond of you, I am sure, 5 declared 
Aunt Mary, ‘and more than that would be 
superfLuous , “— — 

‘ Or — I — for Charley V 

‘Do not be foolish! 5 With these words Aunt 
Mary caught the fork from her niece’s careless 
hands and held up the smoking toast. Flo 
saw rebuke approaching, and decamped, but 
not to go and talk to Charley. There was a 
lump in her throat that would have to come 
out at her eyes. 

‘ Take Charley for a walk.’ These were Aunt 
j Mary’s commands, delivered stringently, and 
[ Flo, while fetching her hat, made up her mind 
J that it should not be a solitary country ramble. 
It would have been so nice to tramp over 
muddy fields with- Charley and chatter as they 
did of old. But that was impossible when 
they were sent out as engaged people, with the 
horrid consciousness upon them that they were 
truly such. 

‘ We will call on the Smiths,’ she suggested 
quickly, and Charley seemed relieved. 

Out of Aunt Mary’s sight, they were not so 
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The Smiths’ gate swung gaily shut as Charley 
sauntered through. The Smiths’ cat sat on the 
door-mat very solemnly, but arose to greet him, 
and purred about his boots. And Helen Smith 
rose slowly from a hammock in the garden 
and met him on the grass. He was not taken 
into the drawing-room. Why should one intro- 
duce dirty feet to the crumbless carpet, and 
disturb the fluffy tidies on the chairs, when 
the sun was shining warmly on the lawn % 

The note was opened and read. Something 
about bazaar-work, needing Mrs Smith to dictate 
the answer. She was out ; but Charley was will- 
ing to wait, and Helen sat under the trees and 
looked enchanting ; while he in his new-found 
freedom felt as if there were nothing to prevent 
his gazing at her as much as he liked, and as 
long as she would let him. The martial tread 
of Helen’s brother disturbed them suddenly. 
He stalked up, leaving heavy traces on the 
grass, and shook hands with Charley very 
shortly. Then lie looked rotmd and asked if 
he had come alone. The civilian saw him 
march back into the house, and thought to 
himself that Major Smith was a poor specimen 
of a British soldier, in spite of his girth and 
height. It did not need Helen’s soft laugh to 
explain that if his cousin Flo had accompanied 
him, Major Smith would not have been in such 
a hurry to retire, though he had ‘letters to 
•write.’ And Charley considered that Flo was 
far too good for him, though he was Helen’s 
only brother. 

Helen did not talk much, now they were 
together and alone. But Charley trusted that 
Mrs Smith would not feel called upon to hurry. 
How beautiful she was! — not Mrs Smith, of 
course. How daintily her hair waved back- 
wards, and how sweet and white were the 
hands that lay so idly on her lap. He could 
not help wondering how the ring Flo had 
repudiated would look on her taper finger. It 
would have to be taken in considerably first. 
And then the brisk swish of coming skirts was 
heard, and Mrs Smith called out ‘ Good- 
morning ! 3 shrilly in advance. 

Walking back, Charley shut his eyes and 
tried to call up visions of Helen Smith : Helen 
in long white floating robes, with flowers on 
her head *, Helen Qn board ship, with the wide 
blue sea glinting up in her eyes ; Helen stand- 
ing on a veranda, greeting-somebody. The 
pictures lie called up were pretty ones ; but 
somehow they all stopped at the veranda, over 
which the jasmine stars were drooping, with 
the soft winds sighing past. Homelier, simpler 
pictures did not suit so well. It was easier to 
fancy some small, busy face, like Flo’s, smiling 
across the teacups, or looking warmly up f mm 
the winter fire. He had too much reverence 
, for the stately Helen to imagine her trotting 
about in a shabby house-frock, with a jingle 
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Men are so greedy. His relief had been 
intense when Flo had cut the knot in early 
summer. They were free again, free to go back 
to the early friendship that had been no en- 
cumbrance, that had not shut all romance for 
them into one dull and narrow groove. And 
that was to both delightful. But now, when 
the time of his going was not so far, he was 
not so content. He did not like to think that 
his little cousin’s face should brighten more 
for anybody else — that he should be £ only 
Charley 5 to her now. It was greedy and stupid 
to feel so. He told himself that with a laugh, 
and tried to be more charitable to this Major 
Smith, who seemed to have so much good 
sense. He would be a lucky man if he married 
Flo — if lie was not only flirting — and at that 
thought Charley ground his teeth. If anybody 
dared to flirt with Flo, dear little Flo ! 

lie took to watching Major Smith, instead of 
giving all his mind to Helen. Yes, he was ! 
sure of it — there was no sincerity in the man. 
He was amusing himself. And what would it 
be to Flo ? Charley made up his mind to 
warn her. A brother and a chum might well 
do that. So he followed her into the garden, 
where she was picking gooseberries, and offered 
help. 

‘Thanks,’ said Flo, displaying her scratched 
fingers wofully. ‘The harm is done!’ 

‘Oh, what a shame !’ said Charley ; and then, 
suggestively, ‘Can’t you wear gloves'?’ 

‘My hands are not ornaments, like Helen’s,’ 
retorted Flo snappishly, and continuing to 
thrust them into the thorniest bushes. 

He helped to fill her bowl, and then, when 
she sat down on the grass to cut off the tops 
and tails, he established himself beside her 
and began to feel his way. 

They talked of the house across the ocean — 
which Flo would never see— of the shiftless 
bachelor rooms that might be made so pretty 
— of the yellow rose that would not beat the 
jasmine, and that nobody ever tended. And 
Flo was full of such clever plans and fancies, 
that Charley said: ‘I do wish you were there 
to carry them out !’ 

Flo laughed. ‘ Honestly, Charley, you are 
wishing that somebody like Helen Smith, some- 
body with beautiful eyes and voice— and primed 
with good advice from me— was sweeping up 
and down the veranda and ordering you to do 
things !’ 

‘ Talking of Helen Smith,’ said Charley 
quickly — here was his chance-— 4 1 wanted to 
speak to you about her brother.’ 

‘To speak to me?’ and there was something 
very proud in the way Flo lifted up her little 
voice. 




you to let my affairs alone, and to try and 
imagine, if you can, that everybody may not 
feel as you do.’ Then she caught up the 
empty bowl, and, crushing the gooseberries 
under her hasty feet, departed. 

Flo was offended, and Charley found it a 
very serious matter. Rain had come on ; there 
was no getting out. He was thrown on Aunt 
Mary’s powers of entertainment, and got no 
help from Flo. The sitting-room had a damp 
and clammy feel. His own room was being 
4 cleaned ’ by a dilatory maid ; the carpet was 
up, and could not be shaken in the wet. And 
Aunt Mary’s talk was that of a barometer. 

He waylaid Flo on the stairs once and began 
to make apologies. But she, sailing down, 
smothered in a big white apron, said she was 
busy, and quickly disappeared. Charley lingered 
in the draughty passage for a space, and then 
pushed open the kitchen door. The maid was 
up-stairs, and Flo in sole possession. The fire 
shone from the open range, and glittered on 
the polished things hanging about. Flo’s hands, 
looking white and comely, were dabbling in 
white clouds of flour, and she looked so bright 
and busy that Charley forgot her wrath and 
took one step towards her. But on seeing him, 
her face changed, and the little song she was 
humming stopped. ‘You must not come into 
the kitchen,’ she said. ‘Aunt Mary would not 
like it ;’ and her voice was dry and cold. She 
would not answer his beseeching except by a 
sharper repetition ; and he had to remove him- 
self from thence. That warm little picture 
fixed itself on his mind regretfully through the 
whole dreary afternoon. 

She did not relent at night. And the next 
morning she had to go to a dentist, and Charley 
might not come with her. She would be all 
day about that and other things ; and unless he 
cared to walk about the streets of a country 
town for hours in solitary state, he had better 
stay at home. So he stayed, and found the 
day extremely long. 

He went over to the Smiths’ for a little, but 
did not enjoy it so much as he expected. 
Helen looked as lovely as ever, but then she 
had always looked the same. For the first 
time Charley felt impatient, bored, and took 
himself off early. 

He had observed a sudden look of Major 
Smith’s as he said that Flo was coining hack 
that evening ; and he wondered if Helen’s 
brother meant to have the impertinence to 
meet her. The fancy bothered him. He did 
not know by what train she would come. She 
would not say, but declared that all depended 
on the dentist and if he was merciful. But 
supposing that fellow Smith was going to hang 
about until she arrived, ought not Charley to 
go down? Even if Flo resented his brotherly 
attentions, still, as her oldest friend, and one 
who might have been more than that, he ought 
to take care of her, and keep the other, the 
insincere Major, at a distance. So Charley i 
~ ~ 1 -ng to liis dut 
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as Charley banged the little gate, but greeted 
him quite coolly. ‘I just turned in to see about 
a parcel/ he remarked. £ Idiots, these porters ! 5 

‘They seem intelligent/ said Charley. 

‘Well, they can’t find it/ said Major Smith. 
‘Say it has not arrived yet, and may turn up 
any time. So I must wait.’ 

‘Can I do anything for you ? 5 asked Charley 
most politely. ‘I am waiting for my cousin, 
and perhaps 5 

‘ Thanks so much ; but I must see to it 
myself/ said Major Smith ; and as train after 
train arrived, he questioned the guards and 
stuck to the platform. When Flo at last arrived, 
they were both still on the spot ; when the 
Major said he must give it up, and the three 
went solemnly together down the road. 

Flo was quite happy. The dentist had not 
hurt her much. But she had not forgiven 
Charley. 

Major Smith was on one side, and he on the 
other ; but Flo always turned to the Major 
when she spoke or smiled ; and Charley strode 
glumly on and longed to punch his head, and 
do other zealous things that were not called 
for. It was a dismal walk for Charley. His 
cousin looked so bright and cheerful, and was 
so very oblivious of him ; and he was sure the 
Major was only amusing himself ; and alto- 
gether it was wretched. He had nothing to do 
but stare at the sloppy fields, and listen 
to their talk — so seldom including him— -or 
think 


about blindly, trampling over Aunt Mary’s 
mignonette and young potatoes, thinking of 
nothing hut his little cousin and her sudden 
grief. Then he saw a window open, and a face 
look tremulously out, and then Flo herself 
came slowly out and towards him. As he saw 
her sad little face approaching, his whole being 
longed to comfort her, and a great pity and 
anger filled him. More than that. In watching 
her, the fog of the last few weeks cleared sud- 
denly, and Charley understood himself at last 

‘Oh Charley ! 3 Flo had come up now, and 
her eyes were full of the tears that were stain- 
ing her kind little face. But while he was 
wondering how much comfort he dared to offer, 
she laid her hand on his arm and said : ‘My 
poor boy!’ 

Charley stared. Was she going to console 
him for having given vain advice? 

Flo continued : ‘ At first, I — I—oh, I don’t 
know how I felt But I was so sorry directly, 
and I — have been fearing to think how you 
would bear it — Bravely, of course. But still I 
know how it will hurt ; and if only I could 
do anything ! Oh Charley, my poor Charley, 
believe me I am so sorry for you !’ 

‘But why?’ asked Charley blankly. 

Flo seemed hardly to have the courage to 
tell her news ; then she pulled herself together 
and said : ‘ Helen is engaged . 5 

After that, she thought that he was mad ; 
for, instead of needing her support and comfort, 
he laughed, a great, wide laugh. And then she 
looked in his eyes, and her own brightened 
strangely. * 

‘ Is that all V he asked. 

‘Oh yes/ said Flo, amazed, and she held up 
the letter for him to see. What was it that 
caught Charley’s eye, far clown the page? 
‘You naughty little girl, we might have been 
married together, if you had not refused 
poor 5 That was on the other side, and 


‘A letter for you . 5 

‘From Helen? Thanks/ said Flo carelessly, 
and she filled all the cups before she opened it. 

Helen Smith had gone on a fleeting visit some- 
where, escorted by her brother. It was nice 
of her to write, but the letter could be noth- 
ing very special. 

‘Oh ! 5 A short gasp made Charley look up. 

She sat quite straight, with her eyes wide, and 
her cheeks suddenly pale. Then she crumpled 
up her letter, and meeting her cousin’s look, 
swallowed her tea quickly enough to make a 
casual observer think it had gone the wrong 
way, when she got up and hurried out. 

Going up-stairs soon after, Charley heard a 
sound of crying. Flo’s door was shut, and she 
did not speak when he called. There was 
clearly something wrong. 

Poor little girl ! So the blow had fallen, the 
thing that he had feared. Something in Helen’s 
letter had done it. And a sudden anger rose 
in his mind against her. She was beautiful, 
charming ; her eyes were dark and lustrous, 
and her voice was sweet. But she had not had 
the sense to avoid wounding her friend, or the w 

heart to do it gently. by Mr Fletcher, F.R.S., met with much ap- 

Poor little Flo ! Charley had seen it coming ; predation. At a moderate calculation, these 
he had warned her, but she would not hear, luminous bodies travel at a rate of thirty or 
And now Helen’s own hand had shown up forty miles per seeoncl, a speed which is 
her brother ; and Flo was comfortless. Oh, if reduced to perhaps not more than four hun- 
Charley had only got that fellow in his grip! — dred feet per second when they come into 
that villain who had dared to play with her. contact with our atmosphere. Schiaparelli caleu- 
He listened anxiously. She was crying still. lated that a meteorite eight inches in diameter 

He called, and again ; but she did not and weighing thirty-two pounds would have 
answer. So, with a sore heart, Charley went its speed reduced to gunnery velocities even in 
down and out into the garden. He stalked j the highly rarefied regions of the atmosphere, j 
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although its initial speed may have been forty- The Society of Arts (London), with a view to 
five miles per second. Friction has not so encourage the development of photogravure in 
much to do with this reduction of speed as this country, are offering two prizes, the first 
the cushion of compressed air in front of the being a gold medal and twenty pounds for the 
movin" body. The luminous train which many best reproduction of a selected picture ; and the 
meteorites leave in their wake may be accounted second a silver medal and ten pounds for the 
for by the recent researches of Professor Dewar best negative suitable for such a reproduction, 
with regard to the phosphorescence exhibited by We may explain, for the benefit of the uniniti- 
bodies at an extremely low temperature after ated, that photogravure is a process by which 
exposure to a brilliant light. The meteorite in a photographic picture is reproduced on copper, 
passing through the air lights up the dust par- which can be printed from in a copperplate 
tides, and these continue luminous long after press. It is generally considered to he the finest 
the meteor itself has become extinguished. of all the photographic reproductive processes, 

The utilisation of the Falls of Niagara as a not only because it gives most beautiful results, 
source of energy, which, thanks to the dynamo, hut also because the proofs, being in printing- 
can he distributed over many square miles of ink, are as permanent as any printed matter can 
country, will surely lead to the employment be. The method is only adapted to illustrations 
of many minor waterfalls in a like capacity, of the highest class, the process of printing from 
for a natural fall of water represents the very the plate being necessarily slow, 
cheapest form of energy which we can com- The British system of weights and measures 
mand. Already many hundreds of waterfalls is now being inquired into by a select Com- 
have been thus placed in harness, and, as a mittee of the House of Commons and accord- 
matter of course, their beauty has been spoilt ing to the evidence given before this Committee 
by the juxtaposition of machinery. The Falls by an official of the Board of Trade, the 
of Foyers, on Loch Ness, are, it is said, about various methods of weighing and measuring 
to furnish the necessary power for a British which obtain in different parts of the country 
Aluminium Company which is to establish are most confusing. Practically, the only two 
itself there. The Falls are a great attraction European countries of any importance in which 
to tourists, and we trust that they are not the metric system is not adopted are Great 
destined to assume the appearance of a maim- Britain and Russia, and the sooner that they 
factoring plant. In connection with this fall into line with the others the better for 
matter it may be mentioned that the difficulty the convenience of trade generally. Many 
of soldering aluminium has been solved by Mr weights and measures are in use among us 
T. M. Clark of Boston. No flux is necessary, which are not legally ^ recognised, such as the 
A bit of solder is placed on the aluminium and carat, the boll (used in Scotland), the ell, the 
rendered fluid by heat ; it is then painted along coomb (for measuring corn), the Winchester 
the surface to be joined with a wire-brush, bushel, the butcher’s stone (eight pounds), the 
Two surfaces so treated will adhere so strongly miner’s dish (a measure for ore used in Derby- 
that the joint cannot he tom open. shire); besides others. Then there were the 

That mysterious action known as spontaneous Scotch and Irish miles, which differed from the 
combustion, which has been the cause of so recognised mile of 1760 yards; and, to go to 
many disastrous fires both on land and sea, smaller things, the druggist has two different 
was very clearly explained in a lecture on Fire- ounces, one of 480 grains, and the other of 437J 
risks, recently given at Bristol by Dr Ernest grains. It is to be hoped that the Committee 
Cook. Speaking of oils, he pointed out that will put an end to these anomalies, and appar- 
they could be divided into drying oils and non- ently the best way to do this would be to 
drying oils. The former included the animal adopt the metric system. 

and vegetable oils, which could not be distilled, M. Meillere of Paris has published the 
but broke up under the process ; while the formula of a cheap and efficient disinfectant 
latter are mineral oils, which can he distilled which is intended more especially for use in 
with ease. The non-drying oils will not ignite the sick-room. It consists of 1000 grammes of 
spontaneously, while the drying oils will do so. zinc sulphate, 5 to 10 centigrammes of sulphuric 
The action is due to oxidation, or union of acid, 2 centigrammes of essence of mirbane, 
the oil with the oxygen of the atmosphere. A and 15 centigrammes of colouring-matter such 
board painted with boiled linseed oil will, when as indigo. A small quantity of this mixture 
dry, be heavier than the original weight of the will not only act as a perfect antiseptic, hut it 
wood and oil added together, the absorption of will replace objectionable odours by an agree- 
oxygen accounting for ■' the difference. This able smell. 

combination of oxygen with the oil will evolve It is well known that the extreme tenuity 
heat, which in the case of the board will be of the air at great altitudes occasions much 
carried away by the air. Oil-waste, if spread suffering both to mountaineers and aeronauts, 
out so that the air will permeate it, will also A pigeon thrown from the car of a balloon will 
Mve up the heat evolved in the same manner, fall like a stone until it reaches a lower depth 
But if the waste be placed in a heap, the where the air is dense enough to offer suffi- 
weight of the upper portion will confine the cient resistance to the action of its wings. The 
lower part, and more heat will be produced short supply of oxygen at high altitudes makes 
than the air can carry away, and the tempera- exertion very difficult, and a case in point was 
tore rapidly rises until the mass bursts into furnished during the recent construction of the 
flame. 4 This is the history,’ said the lecturer, Peruvian Central Railway, a line which, starting 
‘of what has doubtless often occurred in the from Lima, and proceeding inland, reaches art 
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At about half the altitude, the men could do the surface are secure from frost, that is, 
a fair day’s work ; but after this there was a the case of private grounds. But owing to t 
sudden falling-off in the work of one-fourth to reprehensible practice of strewing the pub 
one-third up to 12,000 feet. Higher than this, roadways with salt, they are turned into ar 
one hundred men were required to do the ficial refrigerators, and the pipes must sure 
work which, at sea-level, could be easily ac- suffer. This practice has again and again be 
complished by fifty. condemned, as inflicting needless suffering 

Numberless methods for coating the bottoms both man and beast, but it is^ continued all t 
of ships with so-called 4 anti-fouling 5 paints and same. . Possibly the parochial mind cam 
preparations have from time to time been appreciate the . fact that liquid slush can 
brought forward, and vast sums have been spent colder than solid ice and snow 7 , 
in such enterprises, but without any really Householders have a certain protection agaii 
successful result. The importance of keeping the disagreeable incident of burst water-pq 
the hull of a ship free from barnacles is within their premises, if they will only sect 
instanced by a case recorded of a large vessel the means of emptying the pipes when t 
having used in one voyage a thousand tons thermometer goes below thirty-two degrees, 
more coal than she would have done had she the first place, there should he provided 
been free from this pest. From two other stopcock to shut^ off the water from the sir 
vessels twenty-five tons of barnacles were main. In addition to . this there should be 
removed. A coating of copper will effectually small tap on the service pipe where it ent 

keep barnacles and other marine growths from the house, so that the water remaining m 

the hulls of ships ; and a process by which a pipe may be drawn off. By this means 
hull can be electroplated by that metal has supply is kept under control, and no ice < 
recently been put in practice at New York form in the pipes. A similar draw-off tap sho 
with every success. It has been patented by he provided on the hot- water pipe w Inch ser 

Mr T. S. Crane, of East Orange, New Jersey, the bath, &c., and all domestic boilers tor 

The process briefly consists in attaching to supply of baths should also be provided v 
part of the hull a temporary tray or bath, in a safety-valve. By such simple means, fro 
which the necessary solutions are held in con- water-pipes within the house and domestic bo 
tact with the iron surface. First, an acid solu- explosions would become impossible, 
tion to clean the surface, and afterwards a Four years ago, the Society for the Protec 
copper solution, which in conjunction with an of Birds was formed as a protest agams 
electric current deposits a layer of that metal wanton destruction of these beautiful creati 
upon the iron of the requisite thickness. The for decorative purposes, and it *J°w 
operation takes about four days, after which nearly twelve thousand members Thebird-w 
the hath is removed to operate upon another ing fashion, although it has greatly decreased, 
portion of the hull, until the whole is covered continues, and the Society are endeavourim 
with a layer of copper so adherent that it can impress upon members of Parliament tha 
, only be removed with a cold chisel. Of course law is still wanted to put some restraint n 
the process can be hastened by the employment bird-catching. In the meantime, there is 
of several baths. other enemy to bird-life m the mclefen* 

A new method of treating floors has been and increasing demand for larks for the t 
invented in Germany under the name of Wood- of the gourmand. A ^correspondent oUhe I 
pulp Mosaics. The process briefly described is recently pointed out that m one ponlterei s . 
1 in -r-x , . i . _ i; ^ i. nrwi in T ,Anrl An wat a to be seen twentv ham 
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also made from layers of cork 
id residue generally are 
powder, and used for pack 


floorin; 


ground to 
ring fruit; and if it 
not good enough for this purpose, it enters 
to brick-making for building purposes. 

A new advertising appliance which is designed 
decorate the public roadways with lettering is 
jscribed by a Parisian 


process ot cider-malang m tms country naa 
recently been much facilitated by the intro- 
duction of improved appliances. The reading 
of the paper gave rise to an animated discussion, 
giving evidence that it had aroused much inte- 
rest among the many who were present. 

From statistics recently published, it would 
appear that the Infectious Diseases (Notification) 
Act of 1889, which has been rigorously enforced 
in London, although adopted or declined at will 
by other districts, has had no beneficial effect 
whatever, for there has been an increase rather 
than a decline in the diseases covered by the 
Act since its adoption. By this Act a case of, 
say, scarlet fever must be reported to the 
authorities both by the householder when the 
outbreak occurs, and by the doctor in attend- 
ance. But let us suppose that the case is of a 
mild type, and that it occurs in the house of 
a man too poor to call in medical aid. The 
patient is apparently suffering from a feverish 
cold, is confined to the house for a day or two, I 
and then goes among his usual associates an 1 
innocent disseminator of the disease. The Noti- ! 
fixation Act, therefore, is a dead-letter with 
regard to those who are most likely in their 
ignorance to spread infection. 

Few persons are aware of the enormous trade 
which is carried on in the supply of violets 
from the south of France, and particularly from 
the French Riviera, During the last two years 
the growers have noted with alarm a disease 
attacking the flowers, which occasions the greatest 
anxiety. The flowers are grown in the open 
fields to the value of many hundred thousand 
pounds annually, and the disease referred to 
manifests itself in a dropping of the leaves and 
a residue of bare roots. The application of a 
copper solution is found an effectual remedy, 
but the cost of applying it is a serious item of 
expense. In the meantime, there is no doubt 
that the ‘modest violet’ blossom is more highly 
esteemed than any other flower in season, and 
endless new varieties are appearing as a rival to 
the woodland original. One of these is a huge 
Californian variety with a bloom larger than a 
silver dollar, which is arousing great interest on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Its colour is a 
deep purple, and it is said to have a very strong 
scent. 

The Catalonian cork industry forms the sub- 
ject of a recent United States Consular Report. 
A large quantity of cork is exported annually 


The apparatus 
ycle with very broad 
fitted flat india-rubber 
tires with raised letters inscribed thereon. An 
air-blast in front of each wheel drives away 
the dust preparatory to the printing operations, 
for printing pure and simple it is, the wheels 
being inked by rollers placed above them. We 
trust that this new infliction will keep to the 


ON A ROMAN CAMP. 

Hebe on this brow the Roman eagle made 
Her eyrie; hence she watched the wide champaign, 
And, taming the rude dwellers on the plain, 
Stablished that power which the world obeyed : 

And hence the swart Italian, who had strayed 
Far from his home in sunnier Italy, 

Looked down with home-sick eye, and wept to see 
Bleak dreary wastes, that knew not axe or spade. 

That day hath passed for aye ; and whoso stands 
Hereon, doth see no more the woods and heaths 
That lay of old beneath the sway of Rome, 

But corn and harvest, and green pasture-lands 
Dotted with flocks and herds, and circling wreaths 
Of blue smoke over many a quiet home. 

R. 0. K. Ensor. 


Next Saturday, May 4th, will commence the 
opening chapters of a new Novel, entitled 

AN ELECTKIC SPARK, 

By George Manville Fenn ; 

Also 

RICHARD MAITLAND— CONSUL, 

Story II., 

By Professor R. K. Douglas and L. T. Meade. 


V TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

1st. All communications should he addressed to the 
* Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 

2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. 

3c?. To secure their safe return if ineligible. All Manu- 
scripts, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
otherwise, should have the miter's Name and Address 
written upon them IN PULL. 

4th. Poetical contributions should invariably be accom- 
panied by a stamped and directed envelope. 


’ about twenty-five years. The bark is then 
amoved, and thereafter the operation is repeated 
rery twelve or fourteen years. The greater 
irt of the bark is made into corks for bottles, 
le rougher parts being reserved for rustic 
scoration. The fishermen also employ the 
>arser pieces as floats for their nets. The 
rticles manufactured from cork comprise handles 
>r bicycles, cigarette mouth-pieces, shoe soles, 
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4 1 have had the pleasure/ said Wynyan, 
bowing as the lady named — a black-eyed, black- 
haired, waxen-complexioned girl of about seven- 
teen — rose and returned his bow, gazing at him 
dreamily for a moment before the heavily fringed 
lids of her great eyes drooped slowly. 

4 And Mr Wynyan knows me too,’ said the 
third visitor, a well-featured, rather faded lady 
of any age between forty and fifty, and once 
more a delicately gloved hand was extended to 
the engineer ; 4 but really, Mr Wynyan, you are 
not at all polite.. You never call upon us, and 
we are always at home to you.* 

The gentleman addressed as Brant turned 
impatiently away, made his teeth grate together, 
and said something known across Palace Yard 
as unparliamentary — but to himself. 

1 Miss Bryne forgets that I am not a society 
man. 3 

4 Oh no 1 I do not, 3 said the lady. 4 It is 
always this dreadful business. 3 

Just then a door behind the lady opened 
sharply, and the thick-set massively headed 
man of Paul W ynyan’s dreams entered with a 
cheque in his hand. 4 Here you are, Renee. 

I shan’t Ah, Wynyan, back at last. Come 

in here. — There, my dear: that’s the last dona- 
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and firemen, deck officers and marine engineers, I 
battleships and cruisers would be worse than 
useless. The very fact that such splendid ships 
were afloat might mislead those £ whose heritage 
is the sea’ by engendering a feeling of baseless j 
security. In the old sailing-ship days of our 
masterful forefathers there were certainly a few 
foreigners serving in inferior capacities on board 
British merchant- ships ; but, as a general rule, 
our sailors and officers were of British birth. 
They were second to none, neither with respect 
to quantity nor to quality. 

Hence, when the dogs of war were let loose, 
the ships of the State could always fairly rely 
upon the services of many sterling seamen of 
every rank, who would readily volunteer from our 
carrying craft to help their native land in the 
hour of her need. Those who evinced any re- 
luctance to risk their lives at the cannon’s mouth 
not infrequently fell into the over-eager hands 
of the prowling pressgangs, so much in evidence 
when the world was younger. Such stragglers 
accepted the situation thus thrust upon them, 
despite every effort to the contrary, with but 
little demur, when once environed by the 
discipline and duty of a British man-of-war. 
In the days of yore, when pigtails and long 
voyages were de rigueur , British boys yearned 
to become sailors. At the same time these 
ingenuous youngsters were warmly welcomed 
on board their country’s cargo-carriers, making 
perilous passages under swelling sails to and 
from far-off lands. Charles Kingsley, in his 
soul-stirring story of Westward Ho! has delight- 
fully described that absorbing love of the sea 
and seamen which animated British-born youths 
I when Drake, Hawkins, and a famous host of 
undaunted rovers on the wild wastes of waters 
| laid the firm foundations of England’s naval 
[ and commercial glory. His vivid word-picture 
of young Amyas Leigh affords an insight 
to the intense attraction which the sea had 
for boys of that history-maid Qg epoch. That 
ardent youth addressing Oxenliam, a navigator 
just returned home from an adventurous voyage 
to the Spanish Main, blurted out : c I want to 
go to sea. I want to see tlie Indies. I want 
to fight the Spaniards. Though I am a gentle- 
man’s son, I’d a deal liever be a cabin boy 
on board your ship.’ Of such stuff are seamen 
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dth Chinese lanterns and 
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the foundations of British maritime supremacy. 
No other country, save Belgium, will permit 
her merchant vessels to be manned solely by 
foreigners. That celebrated nautical novelist, 
Clark Russell, in one of his most recent yarns 
of the salt sea, makes the principal character 
truthfully say that ‘with a fok’sle so full of 
fired Dutchmen— why, when they hoist the 
English red ensign, the flag ’s the bitterest lie 
since Annynius and Sophia/ Our heritage is 
the sea, and the incessant influx of foreign sea- 
men does not tend to make it secure for those 
coming after us. To have British-born seamen 
requires that our youth shall he trained on our 
merchant-ships, and ship-owners will not have 
boys. Hence the supply of native-born seamen 
will grow surely less, while those seamen found 
in British ships will he either inefficient or 
foreign. It is high time that this question of 
the supply of seamen received the serious atten- 
tion of our foremost legislators ere it be too 
late. Sea-going training ships have become 
almost absolutely necessary to ensure even a 
proportion of competent merchant seamen of 
British birth. 


c music. It 

r ould "have been difficult anywhere to find a 
more animated scene. The 
midnight ; but the special 
w —Sterling and his wife — had 
As the moments flew by without 
in an appearance, the feeling of 
Inch all shared gradually reached 
jointment. A bride was not to he 
u " ’ lg ; and this bride, 
us both beautiful and young. 
Maitland had seen Mrs Sterling that morn- 
lg. She and her husband had promised to 
arrive in 

beginning to feel a slight sense of 
at their prolonged ab; 
near one ( 


pod time ; the Consul was therefore 
uneasiness 
>sence, when a commotion 
of the- principal entrances caused him 
to hurry forward. A .A Chi 

called the names of Mr and Mrs 

and a slender 
tall 


One of the Chinese servants 
Sterling in 


a shrill, high, penetrating voice, 
girl in white, accompanied by a tail square- 
shouldered young man, came eagerly forward. 

‘Better late than never,’ exclaimed Maitland, 
as lie extended a hearty hand of welcome to 
each. 

‘We were unexpectedly delayed. We are ever 
so sorry,’ explained Mrs Sterling. 

Maitland offered her his arm, and they 
entered the ballroom together. 

All eyes were immediately fixed on the 
young bride’s pretty face. The brightness of 
her complexion, her fresh and rounded cheeks, 
the delicate lines of her soft mouth, all pro- 
claimed to those habitues of an Oriental climate 
the fact of her late arrival from England. 

‘She will soon lose those roses,’ whispered a 
sallow-faced lady to a young naval officer with 
whom she was dancing. 

‘What a beautiful girl she is 1’ he replied. 
‘I hope I may get introduced to her. Her 
husband is a remarkably good-looking fellow 
too.’ 

‘Ob, Wilfrid Sterling has been the pet of all 
the English residents for a long time,’ replied 
Mrs Anstruther. ‘ He is one of the best-natured, 
j oiliest fellows I have ever come across. We 
were all astonished when he suddenly got leave 
of absence and rushed off to England ; and 
still more amazed when the news reached us 
that he was coming back with an English wife. 
He was not quite well when he left — I only 
hope the change has done him good.’ 

Here Mrs Anstruther looked eagerly across 
the room at Sterling, as he stood in the recess 
of a window. He was not speaking, and some 
lines of worry were plainly discernible on his 
j brow. 

‘Now that I look at him, he does not seem 
| much better for the change,’ she continued. 
‘What a pity! — one would have thought that 
England and matrimony would have set up any 
man.’ * 

‘Sterling’s complexion is as sallow as his 
wife’s is the reverse,’ replied Captain Jeffrey. 
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to Lin. Lin, however 


there, until at last the one dream of his life 
was to repair to the den, and there rejoice in 
visions of joy, beauty, and happiness until the 
small-hours of the morning. In the daytime 
he made desperate struggles to overcome the 
vice which was undermining his manhood, 
but evening after evening found him again the 
victim of this terrible temptation. 

Bad as this state of things was, however, 
there was worse to follow. More often than 
not, when indulging in the opium pipe, lie was 
associated on the same divan with a Chinaman 
of the name of Lin. Close neighbourhood and 
a certain affinity of tastes brought about an 
alliance ; and as time went on, Lin confessed 
himself to be a member of the Kolao-hwuy, 
one of the largest and most famous of the 
secret societies which abounded in all parts of 
the empire. Even to mention the name of the 
Kolao-hwuy was to strike terror in many a 
breast. But Sterling, under the influence of the 
drug, listened to his companion’s speech with 
complaisance, and gradually became himself in- 
doctrinated with Lin’s views of the iniquities of 
the present dynasty, and the past glories of the 
dynasty of Ming. One marked effect of opium- 
smoking is that it weakens the will and demor- 
alises the sense of right and wrong. Under the 
influence of the fumes. Sterling listened to his 


promise 
was the 

was one „ 

for the society, and he hoped great thinj 
the young Englishman. 

Sterling and his wife spei 
weeks of perfect happiness 


3 or three 
Tingchiang 
ning, how- 
ever, of Maitland’s ball, as he was preparing to 
accompany Evelyn to the scene of festivities, 
he was met by an emissary of Lin’s, who 
whispered to him that he would presently 
receive a substantial token of Lin’s identity. 
The news came as a terrible shock to the un- 
fortunate young man. He returned to the room 
where his pretty wife stood in her white dress, 
looked at her with passionate trouble in his 
eyes, and w r ondered if even now he might dare 
to tell her the truth. 

1 We are late already, Wilfrid,’ exclaimed Mrs 
Sterling in an eager tone — c had we not better 
go V 

Sterling sat somewhat in shadow, and she 
did not notice how pale and haggard his face 
had grown. 

Wes, yes, we’ll go at once,’ he exclaimed. 

He roused himself — a sedan-chair was sent 
for, and the young couple were carried quickly 
to the Consulate. 

The fatal note, therefore, which was so soon 
slipped into Sterling’s hand, came by no means 
as a surprise. 

As he stood now, in the open air, just out- 
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to Ms heart. As lie walked faster and faster, straight, and you will be able to get home in 
houses occurred at rare intervals, until by-and- good time in the morning . 5 
by he found himself in the neighbourhood of £ Then let us get it over quickly,’ said 
the rice-fields and beyond the reach of human Sterling. 

dwellings. A walk of a mile and a half farther In sober silence, the three men set forth in 
along the narrow path which bordered the rice- Indian hie, Lin taking the lead, Sterling fol- 
fields brought him to the spot where the lowing, and the other man bringing up the 
appointment had been made. As he approached rear. By many secret and divers paths, they 
the willow-tree, he trembled again with anxiety crossed a rough and mountainous country, until 
and horror. The place, however, was perfectly at last they came to a narrow opening in the 
quiet, not a soul within sight. The solitude rocks which went by the name of the ‘Sun 

and the peace had a strange power of relieving Moon Pass . 5 Here, a stern-looking custodian 

Sterling from his worst terrors. He looked awaited them, motionless ; when the three men 
around him, to right and left. No one was approached him, he turned and passed a secret 
waiting for him at the willow-tree. This fact sign with Lin, and immediately afterwards de- 
brought immense comfort to his overstrained manded a small fee in money from Sterling, 
nerves, and he said to himself, with a sigh of ‘Give him a trifle and come on , 5 said Lin in 
gladness, that doubtless he "was after all but his harshest tone. 

the victim of a hoax. He was about to turn The Englishman obeyed mechanically. The 
back again, when suddenly, from behind a three walked on quickly once again until, 
bush, Lin and another man who was an abso- having crossed a stone bridge over a rapidly 
lute stranger to Sterling, appeared. He started flowing river, they reached a small building 
violently when he saw them. which went by the name of the ‘ Hall of 

‘Your Excellency has done well to come , 5 Fidelity and Loyalty . 5 Here Lin and his friend 

said Lin, £ ancl it is high time we started . 5 were obliged to produce their diplomas. They 

The revulsion of feeling from hope once again did so quickly, and hurried Sterling on, at a 
to despair, had made the poor young English- greater speed than ever. After a further walk 
man almost incapable of speech. of some distance, they reached the Lodge known 

£ Are you in a dream ? 5 said Lin roughly, as the ‘City of Willows . 5 This ominous-look- 
£ I said it was high time we started . 5 ing place was surrounded by a wall which 

Sterling made an effort to find speech. resembled the approach to a camp. Here a 

* It is many months since we talked of these number of men stood waiting, and Sterling was 
matters , 5 he said. ‘I have married since then ; informed by Lin that they were neophytes, 
and though approving of the principles of your who, like himself, were to be initiated into the 
society, I do not now feel inclined to join its society that evening. The neophytes were all 
ranks . 5 attended, as Sterling was himself, by well- 

A glim smile passed like a flash over Lin’s accredited brethren. So soon as the party 
austere face. met outside the ‘City of Willows , 5 they were 

‘The order has gone forth at the Willow led within the first gate of the camp, where 
Lodge for your initiation , 5 he said. ‘And the they found themselves face to face with an 
punishment for non-compliance stated in the official whom Lin described to Sterling as 
summons is no idle threat, I can assure the Vanguard. The candidates were paraded 
you.’ one by one before this individual, who asked 

As he spoke, his companion planted himself them their names and ages. Sterling’s English 
on the narrow causeway along which Sterling face and figure formed a striking contrast to 
had come, and the manner of both men showed those of the other neophytes, and as he passed 
that at all events in this matter they were before the Vanguard, the man favoured Mm with 
fully in earnest. a piercing and suspicious glance. 

For a moment he scarcely knew how to act. ‘What is the name of this neophyte?’ he 
Whether he obeyed or disobeyed tbe summons, said, turning quickly round to Lin. 
he felt that ruin was awaiting him. If he ‘Sterling, the Englishman, your Excellency, 

became a member of the society, there was no whose services we have been so anxious to 
knowing what terrible commission he might be secure for our society , 5 replied Lin, in a some- 
called upon to accomplish. If he refused to what pompous tone. 

take the initiatory vows, he and his young wife ‘ Is he likely to be loyal and faithful V asked 

would certainly both fall victims to the secret the Vanguard. 

and awful power which never failed to strike To this question Lin replied in too low a 
those who had once put themselves in its grasp, tone for Sterling to catch Ms words, but the 

Scarcely a moment was given him for delibera- ominous look on his face was the reverse of 

tion, and in the confused and hurried rush reassuring. 

of thought which passed through Ms brain, The Vanguard now once again asked Sterling’s 
he tried to consider wliich course entailed the name. This proved a severe puzzle - to Ms un- 
least fearful consequences to Evelyn. After accustomed lips, nor did he feel equal to cope 

brief and rapid thought, he made up Ms mind with the spelling of such an unwonted word ; 

that the only thing now to do was to follow he finally ended by writing it down as follows 

the men. For the present at least, Ms life and — Ssu-Ta-ling. 

his wife’s were safe, and he must leave conse- When all the names had been duly regis- 
queaces to the future. tered, the Vanguard gave the word of com- 

‘I will go with you , 5 he said to Lin. ‘How mand. 
far is it to the place V ‘ Form the Bridge of Swords , 5 he shouted in 

‘ Not far , 5 said Lin. ‘ We will take you there a sonorous voice. 
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In compliance with this startling order, the 
brethren immediately formed themselves into 
two ranks, which were distinguished by the 
materials of their swords ; the swords liekl by 
the right rank being made of steel, and those 
by the left, of copper. Having raised the 
swords so as to meet in the air in the form 
of a bridge, the neophytes, conducted by their 
introducers, were obliged to pass beneath them, 
and were then immediately led forward into 
the presence of two generals who were guarding 
the Hung Gate. 

‘Name the “New Horses,”’ commanded these 
officers. 

The Vanguard immediately replied by read- 
ing out the list of candidates ; and Sterling 
found himself with the other neophytes intro- 
duced into the Hall, where the task of instruct- 
ing the new members in the objects and rules 
of the society began. 


BLONDIN. 

Rope-walkers, like lion-tamers and poets, are 
born and not made. Blondin began to walk 
along a rope when he was only four years old, 
and at twice that age gave a special exhibition 
before the king of Italy at Turin. And last 
Christmas, although over seventy years of age, 
when performing on the high-rope in the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, he appeared as nimble 
and active as ever. He went through much the 
same performance as that which startled the 
public at the Crystal Palace about thirty years 
ago. He ran along the rope ; he did the 
journey in a sack and blindfolded; he stood 
upright in a chair, which he had previously 
balanced in the centre of the rope ; he stood 
on his head on the rope, and concluded by 
carrying his attendant across. When performing 
at the Crystal Palace in 1860 he made one 
hundred pounds a day by his exhibitions, and 
one hundred and fifty pounds when he had 
two exhibitions. A rope two inches in diameter, 
and two hundred and forty 'yards long, was 
stretched from the level of the hand-rail of the 
highest gallery in the transept right across to 
the other side, and kept from swinging laterally 
by fifteen ‘pairs of guy-lines. The rope was 
made steady, hut not rigid, at one hundred and 
seventy feet from the ground. There Blondin 
disported himself as if the narrow rope were as 
broad and safe as a London street. He turned 
somersaults, walked blindfolded ; passed along 
the rope with his feet in waste-paper baskets. 
He even carried a cooking-stove, and fastened it 
on the centre of the rope, and cooked an ome- 
lette there. Once, when he pretended to slip, 
two ladies fainted right away. A spectator has 
written: ‘We have seen enough to set our 
pulses thumping painfully, to send a cold sick- 
ening terror crawling along our veins, to make 
us very glad to look anywhere but on the rope, 
when the fascination which riveted our gaze 
upon it had a little died away. When this 


happened, and we looked around, we beheld a 
more curious spectacle than Blondin will ever 
present, reflected in the sea of up-turned faces 
that were watching him.’ If this was so in the 
Crystal Palace, what must have been the terrible 
fascination and tension of feeling in watching 
him cross and recross Niagara? 

Blondin is the nom de theatre of Jean Francois 
Gravelet, who was born at Hesdin, near Calais, 
on the 28th of February 1824. His father — 
whose nickname, ‘Blondin, 5 from the colour of 
his hair, has descended to his son — was a sol- 
dier of the first French Empire, who had seen 
service under Napoleon at Austerlitz, Wagram, 
and Moscow, but. died when his son was in his 
ninth year. The pluck and strength that young 
Blondin displayed even in his fourth year was 
marvellous ; and when only a few years older, he 
was trained by the Principal of UEcole de Gymnase 
at Lyons in many gymnastic feats, and after six 
months there, was brought out as ‘The Little 
Wonder.’ He excelled especially at tight-rope 
dancing, jumping, and somersault- throwing. One 
of his jumps was over a double rank of soldiers 
with bayonets fixed. The agent of an American 
company — the Ravels — aware of his success in 
the French provinces, gave him a two years’ 
engagement for the United States, which after- 
wards extended to eight years. He went to 
America in 1855 ; and it must have been about 
four years later,' when looking across the 
Niagara Falls, that he remarked to Mr Ravel ; 
‘What a splendid place to bridge with a tight- 
rope 1’ 

When at the end of his contract, although 
called idiot and madman, he endeavoured to 
carry this daring project of crossing the Falls 
on the tight-rope into execution. In the spring 
of 1859 he took rooms in the Hotel at Niagara 
Falls village, and began to make his arrange- 
ments. There was some difficulty at first in get- 
ting permission from the proprietors on either 
side of the river. A Mr Hamblin was good for 
the necessary thirteen hundred dollars for the 
rope to span the fifteen hundred feet of roaring 
water below the Falls. The hank on one side 
was about one hundred and sixty feet in height ; 
on the other, one hundred and seventy. He 
crossed for the first time on the 30th of June, 
in the presence of what was said to he a con- 
course of upwards of fifty thousand people. On 
the 4th of July he crossed again, his body 
enveloped in a heavy sack of blankets ; with 
eyes thus blindfolded, his step was as steady as 
if he saw. In the middle of the month he 
crossed, wheeling a wheelbarrow ; and on the 
5th of August, in crossing, he turned somer- 
saults and performed various gymnastic feats on 
the rope. He crossed with a man on his hack 
on the 19th ; and on the 27th as a Siberian 
exile in shackles. On the 2d of September he 
crossed at night, and stood on his head amid 
a blaze of fireworks. In the summer of 1860 
he crossed below the Suspension Bridge ; hut 
previously, he had great difficulty in 
his one-inch rope, and nearly; lost h 
fixing the lateral guy-ropes. The 
danger in crossing w. 
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suite and a vast assembly of spectators. The ropes, fifty guide-ropes, eighty tying-barp — the 
Prince eagerly and anxiously watched his pro- average weight, not including poles, being five 
gress through a telescope; and on Blondin being and a half tons. The freight of his fixings — 
presented afterwards, his first words of greeting including, we suppose, a huge travelling tent, 
were : £ Thank God, it is all over.’ At this which can encompass fourteen thousand people 
time he crossed with a man on his hack, tra- — amounted to one thousand pounds between 
versed the rope in a sack and blindfolded, and Southampton and Melbourne. About three days 
even went across on stilts. In traversing the are consumed in making his preparations, by 
rope with a man on his hack, the time occu- the aid of a dozen assistants. The due adjust- 
pied was forty-five minutes ; he set the man ment of his rope is his principal care, and he 
down, while he rested six times on the rope, superintends every detail. 

Fancy the man thus climbing again on his In a fragment of autobiography written some 
shoulders and inserting his legs in the hooks years ago, Blondin tells us that the rope he 
attached to the hips of the gymnast for his generally used was formed with a flexible core 
support ! of steel wire covered with the best Manila 

The Prince of Wales sent a special cheque to hemp, about an inch or three-quarters in dia- 
Blondin after his great feat ; another of his meter, several hundred yards in length, and 
gifts was a cluster diamond ring ; and the in- costing about one hundred pounds. A large 
habitants of the village gave him a gold medal, windlass at either end of the rope served to 
as a tribute of admiration, with this inscription : make it taut, while it was supported by two 
‘Presented to Mons. J. P. Blondin by the high poles. His balancing-poles, of ash-wood, 
Citizens of Niagara Falls, in appreciation of a vary in length, and are in three sections, and 
feat never before attempted by man, but by weigh from thirty-seven to forty-seven pounds, 
him successfully performed on the 19th of He is indifferent as to the height at which lie 
August 1859, that of carrying a man upon his is to perform. Blondin has never confessed to 
back over the Falls of Niagara on a Tight-rope.’ any nervousness on the rope, and while walking, 
Probably, these feats are never likely again to he generally looks eighteen or twenty feet 
be repeated by even the most daring and ahead, and whistles or hums some snatch of 
accomplished rope-walker. a song. The time kept by a musical band has 

Since his triumphs at Niagara, Blondin has frequently aided him in preserving his balance, 
made more than four thousand ascents in all Blondin is something of both carpenter and 
parts of the world without the slightest acci- blacksmith, and is able to make his own models 
dent. He used his Niagara rope for the first and fit up his own apparatus, 
performance at the Crystal Palace; in one of At Niagara House, South Ealing, he is quite 
these performances the man who had charge of a country gentleman, surrounded by his pet 
the fireworks sent him off his balance, and he black and tan terriers, and poultry, and recreates 
narrowly missed falling one hundred and twenty himself, and does a stroke of honest work in 
feet, by catching hold of the rope. He dropped his workshop with its lathe and forge. He is 
his balancing-pole, however. His only other no smoker, takes little or no wine, and is a 
misadventures were while wheeling a lioness good billiard player. This blue-eyed, fair-com- 
down the ‘sag’ of the rope; it became entangled plexioned, ruddy old man seems to have the 
with the line regulating his descent, and he secret of perpetual youth. He displays a pro- 
had to return walking backwards. At Binning- fusion of diamond studs and rings ; and besides 
ham reservoir the sag of the rope caused him his gifts from the Prince of wales, has had 
to cross knee-deep in water at one part. The many honours from crowned heads. He is the 
riding along the rope on a special bicycle seems proud possessor of one of the two gold medals 
a difficult feat, and the finish up, surrounded by struck in commemoration of the opening of the 
a blaze of fireworks, was very effective. Crystal Palace # in 1854. The Queen has the 

Apparentlv, Blondin does not know what nerv- other. He has, besides, the Cross from Queen 
ousness means, and his secret has been described Isabel of Spain, which entitles him to the title 
as confidence in himself, obtained by long of Chevalier ; while the Australians bestowed a 
habit in rope-walking. There is no doubt some handsome cross upon him of Australian gold, 
of the victims he has carried across his rope Blondin possesses besides a wonderful scrap- 
have suffered. He would talk to them on the book, containing extracts and pictures from 
most indifferent subjects; tell them to sit per- newspapers in almost every language, recording 
fectly still, and avoid clutching him round the his feats in various parts of the world. Here 
neck, or look downward when in mid-air. He is a gem entitled ‘A Noad to Mr Blondin : 
has frequently detected a gasp of relief from Remarkable puason ! enteiprisin’ Strainger ! 


BLONDIN. 
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zontal slack-ropes, or ropes fastened diagonally 
from a height to the ground. And certainly 
he has shown as much care, talent, and origin- 
ality in the manufacture and adjustment of his 
ropes, as in his performances, else he had not 
lived till now. 

The Romans were familiar with performances 
on the tight-rope, and Pliny has described the 
evolutions of elephants thereon. At the mar- 
: riage festivities of Charles YI. with Isabel of 
i Bavaria in 1385, a rope-dancer walked along 
a rope stretched between St Michael’s Church 
I and Notre- Dame, with burning candles in his 
| hand. A Spaniard danced and tumbled on a 
! tight-rope at another royal marriage in 1501— 
j ‘ sometime on pattens, sometime with tennis 
I balls, sometime with fetters of iron, dancing 
with bells, and leaping many leaps upon the 
! said cables both forward and backward. He 
! played some time with a sword and a buckler ; 

; eftsoon he cast himself suddenly from the rope, 

| and hung by the toes, sometimes by the teeth, 

I most marvellously and with greatest sleight and 
! cunning that any man could do.’ A man slid 
| down a rope from the top of St Paul’s, without 
i aid of hand or foot, in 1554. Pepys, under date 
i September 15th, 1657, records the feats of a 
| wonderful rope-dancer. And all through the 
eighteenth century there are references now and 
j again to this amusement. Cadman, a rope- 
j walker, was killed by a fall from a rope 
j stretched from Shrewsbury Church tower across 
j the Severn to the fields on the other side. 

| And this is part of his epitaph : 

’Twas not for want of skill, 

Or courage, to perforin the task, he fell: 

No, no— -a faulty cord, being drawn too tight, 
Hurried his soul on high to take her flight, 

Which bid the body here beneath good-night. 

No wonder Blondin sees personally after the 
making and adjustment of his rope, when all 
the risks to be run are fully realised. 

SC H LOSS MANSFELD. 

On a wooded hill, in the midst of a bare, 
unattractive landscape, in Prussian Saxony, not 
far from Luther’s town of Ejsleben, rise the 
walls of Schloss Mansfeld, one of the most 
notable fortresses in Germany during those 
stormy centuries when a great noble was a 

f owerful factor in the history of his country. 

'or generations the Lords of Mansfeld played 
their parts in the tragic drama — ‘stern lords 
j and mighty,’ as their chronicler calls them, 
i ruling like independent princes over the wide 
tract of land which, by fair means or foul, 
they had gradually drawn under their sway, 
and passing away at last, after a blaze of 
meteoric splendour, in the Thirty Years 5 War, 
in a riot of pride and luxury, of debt and 
fraternal hatred — one of the saddest ruins of 
a grand old family of which even German 
annals can furnish us with an example. 

‘The old order changeth, giving place to 
"“‘7.’ And surely, nowhere could the contrast 
more striking than at Mansfeld now. 
the base of the hill, far almost as eye 
the commercial spirit of the nineteenth 
shows itself in a most unlovely aspect, 
veiling lulls are pierced by mines in 


every direction ; the tall chimneys of furnaces 
and smelting-houses pour forth volumes of 
black unsavoury smoke ; small towns and vil- 
lages inhabited by rough miners ; fields on whose 
red metallic soil grow but scanty harvests ; un- 
sheltered roads over which the wind sweeps 
in fury ; black heaps of ashes and refuse — make 
up, spite of the human activity of which they 
tell, a sad picture, rendered sadder still by the 
knowledge that these mines, the source of the 
wealth and power of the Mansfelds, were also, 
indirectly, the cause of their shameful decay. 
In the last few months, the mines have been 
inundated, and are now closed, thousands of 
men being thrown out of employ. The sub- 
sidence of the great lake near Halle, tlie 
waters of which are believed to have forced a 
subterranean passage into the galleries, has 
provided the scientific world of Germany with 
an interesting problem. 

A modern house lias been built in connec- 
tion with the best-preserved portion of the old 
castle ; terraced gardens have been laid out on 
what remains of the gigantic fortifications ; the 
tournament court is now a grass plot with 
flower-beds and fruit-trees ; a lodge, recently 
erected, occupies the site of the old gate-tower. 
Passing under this and crossing the drawbridge, 
you look down into the broad deep moat, 
where trees are growing amid fragments of 
enormous masonry. Shattered as the ruins are, 
they have so far escaped the ravages of Time 
as to allow us to trace out the lines of the 
ancient building ; while the Gothic chapel and 
spiral staircase, the gems of Mansfeld, remain 
almost entire. 

There is no record of the foundation of this 
mighty stronghold ; the first mention of it 
occurs in the Saxon wars of the twelfth cen- 
tury, when it was already a place of consider- 
able importance. Its owners, the Counts of 
Mansfeld, are said to have acquired their lands 
in the following manner : a doughty warrior 
in the service of the Emperor Henry lY. } when 
told to name the reward of some great service, 
modestly asked for so much ground as he could 
sow with a bushel of corn. The request was 
granted ; and he, dropping grain by grain warily, 
to the amazement and chagrin of bis comrades, 
traced the borders of the county which bore 
from that clay the name of the Man’s Field. 
In corroboration of the legend, the Counts bore 
six grains of corn gules on a field argent. 

As they became more powerful, adding, by 
conquest or by marriage, fief after fief to their 
fair possessions, this story of their origin was 
considered too modern, and zealous chroniclers, 
groping into the mists of prehistoric times, 
discovered a certain Hoyer the Red, whose 
prowess eclipsed most of his companions of 
Arthur’s Round Table. Hoyer was always a 
favourite name with the Counts of Mansfeld. 
They were masters of all the country round, 
and at the period of their greatest prosperity, 
no fewer than seven ruling families of the 
name dwelt in their respective fo 
the main line resided 
it was 
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SCHLOSS MANSFELD. 


Their descendants dwelt for generations shut mines and counter-mines, stratagems, attempts j 
up between these walls, hating each other with to poison the water in the deep well, all that i 
a hatred born of jealousy and greed, nourished the ingenuity of those days could devise, was j 
by constant intercourse, and finally embittered tried against the formidable fortress. The I 
by difference of creed, presenting us with one Imperial garrison was at length starved into j 
of the most miserable family histories which it capitulation, and for seven years, Gustavus’s I 
is possible to conceive. In 1420 a number of soldiers manned the walls under various com- | 
friends and adherents interfered, and a treaty manders, one of whom, George Wardland, was ] 
was signed by the three families, specifying a Scotsman. The chief burghers of Eisleben ! 
their mutual rights, and making arrangements were detained here as hostages till the town j 
for the future, which it was vainly hoped paid the enormous contributions levied by the 
might enable them to live peacefully together. Swedes. 

At this time the buildings of the Yorder Ort In 1650, after the peace of Westphalia, the 

were painted red, the Mittel yellow, and the keys of Mansfeld were handed to Christian 

Hinter blue. Vast sums were spent by the Frederick, the senior of the family. Not long 
Counts in decorating and fortifying their resi- after, the inhabitants of the adjacent country 
deuces ; the Hinter Ort was wainscoted through- entreated that the fortifications might be razed, 
out with precious foreign woods, the scent of and a party of four hundred soldiers and forty | 
which perfumed the whole castle ; the Mittel miners worked busily at the demolition of the j 
Ort boasted a large banquet-hall, which from ramparts. Strange secrets were then brought to j J 
its splendour was called the Golden Room ; the light — unknown vaults with fragments of antique j 
Voider Ort, being less magnificent, outlasted weapons and human skeletons ; an underground 
both its rivals. It was repaired and partly passage leading into the town of Eisleben, and j 
rebuilt by Count Hoyer, the privy-councillor of said to exist to this day, though choked up by i 
Charles Y., whose monument may still be seen rubbish. Several of the bastions were blown | 
in the chapel ; and in it died (1710) John lip by gunpowder ; but such was the strength j 
George, the last Mansfeld who inhabited the of the walls, that considerable portions still 
home of his ancestors, and who was carried to attest the skill of those builders from Nurem- 
his grave at Eisleben with regal pomp and berg who laboured on the vast pile in the 
ceremony. days of its splendour. There is a legend in 

The castle stood many sieges in troublous the neighbourhood that Luther, who was at 
times ; the tide of the Thirty Years’ War ebbed school in Mansfeld, and loved the place with 
and flowed round its vast ramparts ,* sometimes all his heart, had the proud castle in his mind j 
it was in the hands of the Protestants, with when he composed the glorious battle-hymn j 
whom Count Albert of the Hinter Ort had of German Protestantism, ‘ Em’ feste Burg ist 

cast in his lot ; sometimes in those of the unser Gotfc.’ And one can easily believe it when 

Imperialists, for whom Count Wolf held it standing in the round battery of the Mint, and 
with the help of his Catholic brothers and looking through its embrasures, fifteen feet 
cousins. An amusing story is told of two Pro- deep, each one of which used to hold a cannon 
testants who were imprisoned for a long time blazoned with the arms of Mansfeld. This was q 
in the vaults and fed on bread and water. They the famous bastion, the Fox, of which it is 
heard the guns firing in honour of several j said that, when its guns fired, the whole valley 
Catholic victories; presently came tidings of j of the Wipper used to tremble. The great 
the Catholics’ defeat at Leipzig, which the cap- j bastion in the rear, called the Wild Cat, from j; 
tives found out somehow or other. They sung j the name of its largest piece of ordnance, has [ 
Protestant hymns of triumph lustily through entirely disappeared. . 

their dungeon bars, till the Commandant, find- Traditions of Luther are the most cherished 
ing that neither threats nor persuasion would memories of the place. In his. childhood he 
silence them, ordered the one to be left alone was frequently In the small mining town at 

in his subterranean prison, while the other was the foot of the hill, and must have looked tip, 

carried to a cell over the gate tower. It says with a child’s boundless awe and wonder, to 

something for the Commandant’s humanity that, the towers frowning on the height. As a man, 
in those fearful times, when every man did he retained his love for the place and people, ; 
that which was right in his own eyes, he though his respect for their lords must have 
should have adopted no sterner measure to been rudely shaken. He preached often from 
enforce their silence. Count Albert at this the little pulpit in the chapel ; and when the 
juncture had been turned out of the castle; reckless extravagance of the Counts had reached 
but his wife, a courageous dame, who proved its highest pitch, he rebuked them publicly, 
her Protestantism by deeds as well as words, It was doubtless at the time when his stanch 
kept her apartments with a stately retinue partisan, Count Albert, was a fugitive, and 
around her. The cousins lived in constant dread political and religious differences added a yet 
of Albert’s return, and once, when a dense fog deeper dye to their sins in his eyes. Trusting in 
enveloped the hill for three consecutive days the sacredness of his office, perhaps, too, in the 
and nights, they insisted on expelling all the friendship of the strong-minded Countess, who | 
Countess’s male retainers, and allowed only her seems, even when her husband’s fortunes were j 
maids to wait upon her. Albert did return at their lowest ebb, to have inspired her rough ; ] 
after all, by a peaceful compromise. He had a relatives with a certain amount of respect, the j 
large family, fifteen in all; and, by marrying great Reformer went to beard the lion in his 
three of his daughters to three brothers of the den. Standing on the neutral ground of the 
rival house, he stayed the feud for a while. tournament court, he inveighed against the evil 
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Since the appearance of the short article on 
‘Soluble Paper’ in the 12th January issue of this 
Jowmal , many fresh facts about this important 
form of cellulose have come under our notice. 
A. number of experiments in the practical appli- 
cations of ‘viscose 5 — as the new substance has 
been termed by its discoverers, Messrs Cross, 
Bevan, and Beadle — have been carried out by 
Mr Arthur D. Little, who has published the 
results of his work in the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute. The term ‘soluble paper 5 
is perhaps rather a misnomer, for the cellulose 
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to its very foundations. The Counts, newly 
risen from a banquet in the Golden Room, 
stood on the carved balcony whence the ladies 
used to hand prizes to the victors in the 
jousts. Flushed with wine, they mocked the 
sturdy champion of the new creed, and made 
their servants roll down upon him a cask which 
had been broached for their revels. Masters 
and men laughed boisterously as the rich 
liquor splashed the steps ; and Luther, gathering 
his black gown about him, retreated a few 
yards ; but, turning once more and raising his 
hand in solemn warning, he told them that, 
for all their godless mirth, the grass would 
grow in their courts ere a hundred years were 
over. And his prophecy was fulfilled, although 
the Catholic Count Hoyer restored the castle, 
and made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and 
filled the small court near the Golden Room 
with hallowed earth from Palestine, in which 
flourishes to this day a peculiar species of 
nettle, Urtica pillulosa , , which, they say, will 
grow nowhere else in the country. 

Though Luther shook off the dust from his 
feet when he parted with the riotous Counts, 
his love for Mansfeld was not extinguished. 
Evil tidings reached him from time to time 
in Wittenberg, and it was in the hope of 
making some impression on the godless nobles 
that he set out on his last journey to Eisleben. 
Heavy storms had made the river impassable, 
and for three days he waited on its banks, 
crossing at last, not without danger, in a frail 
boat. During the last fortnight of his life, he 
summoned the Mansfelds to las bedside and 
admonished them repeatedly. Albert and his 
wife remained with him, ministering to him 
with their own hands till all was over. Several 
of the Counts, with two hundred mounted 
retainers, escorted the corpse to Wittenberg ; 
but the smouldering feud broke out again when 
the Reformer was in his grave, and raged till 
the proud family was destroyed and the doom 
fulfilled. 

The Gothic chapel of Mansfeld is a beautiful 
building, with high groined roof and long 
lancet windows ; the altar-piece, a curious old 
triptych by an unknown band, represents the 
Crucifixion. A screen of wrtmght-iron, with 
the arms and quarterings of the Mansfelds, and 
surmounted by a large crucifix with the Virgin 
standing at its foot, separates the chancel from 
the rest of the building ; inside the screen 
stands the small pulpit. The carved gallery 
round three sides of the chapel used to be 
connected by passages stretching across the 
: courts with the three different residences. The 
spiral staircase giving access to the Vorder Ort 
now joins the chapel to the modern house. 
The Counts used to sit in the right-hand gallery, 
their officers occupying the left one. The ser- 
vice used to be celebrated with considerable 
pomp. When they repeated the Greed, all the 
gentlemen stood with their hands on their 
swords, drawing them half out of the scabbard, 
in token that they were ever ready to fight 
for their faith ; and in the early days of the 
Reformation, when heresies were rife, four chor- 
: . isters used to kneel in front of the altar when 
the officiating minister began the words, ‘Born 
, of the Virgin Mary , 5 and remain kneeling till 


he had said, ‘He rose again from the dead, 5 
a protest against the wild theories which im- 
pugned the perfect divinity of the Son. Un- 
seemly disputes took place sometimes in the 
chapel. Protestants and Catholics, with their 
respective chaplains, fought for possession of the 
sacred edifice, and when, by a compromise, the 
use of it was allowed to both at different hours, 
matters were hardly improved. The Reformers 
thundered against the Romanists in the morn- 
ing to the edification of Count Albert ; Count 
Wolfs priest reconsecrated the church in the 
afternoon, and diligently refuted all that had 
been taught in the morning. 

After the Mansfelds left their dismantled 
castle, a Protestant service was held by the 
minister of the town below.; sometimes, at long 
intervals, one of the family would come from 
Prague for a few days, bringing his chaplain to 
say mass for him daily. All the carvings and 
ornaments which were considered of any value 
were gradually removed to Bohemia. The 
chapel was left entirely to the Protestants, who 
took no care of it whatever. 

The tombs of Counts Hoyer and xYlbert, and 
a few broken ornaments of wood and stone, 
are all that remain in the lovely building 
which now serves the purposes of a common 
lumber-room. In the sacristy are some life- 
sized wooden figures, male and female, which 
used to be draped in mourning garments and 
placed round the coffin of each departed Mans- 
feld as he lay in state before the altar. Tra- 
dition says these quaint figures were made to 
replace twelve statues of the apostles in mass- 
ive silver. As their debts increased and their 
faith waxed feebler, the Counts sent one apostle 
after the other to the Mint, to be coined into 
the thalers which are still sometimes found in 
| the neighbourhood, and to which a special value 
is attached. They bear the arms and initials 
of the Counts in whose reign they were coined, 
and on the obverse side, their patron, St 
George, slaying the dragon. As their fortunes 
waned, their patron dismounted, and on the 
latest Mansfeld thalers he appears on foot. In 
the Hungarian wars of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, these coins were supposed to 
protect the bearer from all hostile weapons. To 
this day they are worn as talismans, the most 
curious part of the superstition being, that the 
thaler must either be received as a gift, or found, 
or stolen. If purchased for money, its efficacy 
: is at an end. 


MORE ABOUT SOLUBLE PAPER. 
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that were combined with it have been removed; generally, we shall get over the tortures inei- 

but what we wished to express by the title was c \ ent . °. u Atoning a collar that has been 
, T , . ,, , i v .. A r starched so as to resemble enamelled iron ; and 

that m the new substance we had a soluble shdl escape the opposite extreluo of feeing 

combination of cellulose or, m popular lan- roillK \ our necks what is little better than a 
-from which the solid could b.e limp rag. 

Wonderful,' We have mentioned the use of viscose solution 
for strengthening and filling textile goods in 
our previous article, so that we can pass on to its 
application in colour pigment printing. In this 
industry the weak solution will be employed as 
a vehicle for the pigments, and the cloth, after 
. , printing, will be washed and dried in the usual 
for I way. As soon as it is dry, the viscose will 
coagulate, cementing the pigments firmly to 
the material, so that the cloth will preserve its 
a j appearance for a longer period than is now the 
For centuries the Japanese have done 
exquisite work in colour-printing on fabric, 
largely with a stencil ; and European manufac- 
turers are showing a disposition to adopt their 
methods, although in the hurry alter cheapness, 


guage, paper- 

recovered in any shape we desired, 
indeed, are the forms it can be made to assume, 
either alone or in combination with foreign 
matter, for Mr Little’s experiments have ex- 
tended the sphere of usefulness of viscose so as 
to include such heterogeneous things as sponges, 
artificial leather, floor- tiles, and ‘lagging’ 
steam-pipes and boilers. A substance that can 
assume such a multitude of forms, all equally 
useful, and can appear first as glue, then as 
film of paper so thin as to be almost intangible, ' case * 
and finally as a substance hard as ebonite, is 
indeed a wonderful addition to our workshop. 

It sounds almost too good to be true, and re- 
minds us of the gifts of the fairies that would the Westerns .will never turn but such beautiful 
change at the will of the possessor from a work as the Japanese have done. The style of 
cloak to a table spread with an aldermanie Bie new school of design, which has learned a 
reT>as k great deal from the Japanese, is admirably suited 

j.T v « . •. ^ _ for stencil- work, and the introduction of viscose 

. As regards the first of its applications viscose wm mueh ' M8igtallce t0 tlie work, for , by 

is said to be not only better than glue, hut h the density of tlle me dium, we shall l/e 
cheaper, a five per cent, solution having greater enabled to alter the effects of the superimposed 
adhesive properties than a fifty per cent, solu- colours. In our last article we spoke of the 
tion of hot glue ; whilst a solution containing ] possible use of viscose in the manufacture of 
more than ten per cent, was too thick to be j artificial silk. We do not know whether it is 
used. When two pieces of maple were stuck being used for this purpose at present, but a 
together with a ten per cent, solution of viscose nitrated wood-pulp . is actually being manu- 
so as to form a joint one square inch in section, &ctured into artificial _ silk by the apparatus 
, . c n \ i . -J we mentioned, which is the invention of Dr 

a strain of five hundred pounds was required Lehuer of Zurich. Those who are interested in 
to separate them. W eak viscose has been used ^] ie sll kj e ct will find much information in the 
successfully in the manufacture of three and United States Consular Reports for December, 
four ply straw boards, and has an advantage It is stated that a company is being formed in 
over glue in that it has no smell and is not Bradford for the manufacture of this material, 
affected by moisture. Books that have been and that we shall soon be able to purchase it 
bound by its aid open anywhere, and remain England, borne doubts, however, have been 
open, being perfectly flexible. Another applica- ex P^essed by experts as to its success when 
+• —n i i i, • used alone, although they think there is a pos- 

ion will be welcomed with positive enthusiasm sibnjt of ’ tbe art & ciul * roduct beillg used 'u a 

by nearly everybody-namely, its use m the weft with other material as a warp, 
treatment of cotton and linen as a substitute According to the Report of the Bradford 
for starch. Articles of personal apparel, such Conditioning House, the strength of the art!* 
as ‘shirt-bosoms,’ to quote the American orig- ficial silk is little more than half that of the 
inal, ■ or larger articles of domestic furniture natural variety, but the two resemble one 
such as table-cloths and serviettes, are passed another in . being practically non-elastic. The 
through the decolorised solution, and the excess artificial silk is relatively heavier and more 
• 1 1 L n even in texture, taking the dye perfectly m all 

is squeezed out by rollers. Whem dry, the shades wit]l a ’briHiaSt effect It is probable 
yaiious ai ticles become as stiff -as if they had j] le introduction of soluble paper will give 
been starched m the ordinary way, and possess an impetus to this new fabric ; and it is quite 
that polished surface which is so much appre- possible that the silk made from viscose will 
dated by the male members of the community, be quite as strong as the product of the silk- 
The superiority does not end here, for the worm, although whether it will be as beautiful 
sizing operation with viscose only requires to remains to be seen. 

be done once for all. When a collar or a . The applications of the films are more exten- 

‘ shirt-bosom’ that has once been treated with slv ® * an w ® imagined. Not only 

\ v _ , „ , v t » . , ,, will they be useful by themselves ; but by 

viscose is sent to the wash, it becomes perfectly cem8ntln (, thc wet fflm3 on to a cloth backing,; 

soft directly it is placed m hot water; and after a w i 1( q e $eries of new products can be evolved, 
the washing process is complete, the artides As regards the simple film, which may vary 
resume their former stiffness when dried and in thickness from gossamer to thick leather, it 
ironed without any further addition of viscose, is stated that a film as clear as glass can be 
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j made by pouring the viscose solution on to a 
glass plate with rough edges, to regulate the 
i thickness, and coagulating it by heat. When 
i it is washed and dried, the film is perfectly 
j clear and transparent, and eminently fitted for 
; all photographic purposes. The inventors of 
I viscose have discovered a new substance, also 
! a cellulose compound, which seems likely to be 
I more valuable for this end than viscose, and 
j possesses the remarkable property of being 
| unaffected by heat up to two hundred degrees 
| Centigrade (three hundred and ninety-two de- 
| grees Fahrenheit). This substance is quite a 
j new addition to our knowledge of cellulose, 
j and experiments upon it from an industrial 
i point of view have hardly been begun ; but it 
| will prove to be of the utmost importance 
| commercially, and we hope to give further par- 
ticulars about it soon. The heavier sheets made 
from viscose have been cut into all kinds of j 
useful things, including plates, trays, backs for j 
brushes, inner soles for boots, embossed signs, 
&c. ; and the sheets can be printed upon and j 
used as book-covers. Cloth with a facing of 
cellulose from ten- to thirty-thousandths of an 
inch in thickness seems to be of great import- 
ance. Owing to the readiness with which the 
superficial layer can be moulded, it can be 
made to imitate morocco exactly, taking all the 
fine grain under a suitable die ; whilst thicker 
sheets have proved themselves to be a hand- 
some carpet, and durable withal. Perhaps the 
most remarkable opening for viscose is in the | 
manufacture of sponges. By suitable treatment, j 
the cellulose can be recovered from the viscose 
solution in a porous form ; and with a little 
improvement, there is no reason why the struc- 
ture of the sponge cannot be imitated. A large 
sponge is a somewhat expensive luxury, and 
promises to become still more so as the fishing- 
grounds become exhausted ; so that the discovery 
of a substitute is very opportune. Besides 
sponges, the porous form of cellulose is admir- 
ably adapted to the making of fancy boxes, 
embossed hangings, photograph frames, book- 
covers, and novel kinds of decorative material. 
By mixing foreign ingredients such as sawdust, 
fibres, plaster of Paris, clay, Kzeselguhr , &c. with 
a small proportion of raw viscose solution, all 
kinds of materials, such as linoleum, decorative 
tiles, panels, and numberless other products, can 
be obtained. In fact, there seems to be no end 
to its applications in this direction. Viscose 
solution makes a splendid medium for gesso 
i work, and we have seen some clever decora- 
tions executed with a mixture of plaster of 
Paris and viscose. 

With all our boasted progress, we are a long 
way behind the plants and the insects. Plants 
discovered soluble cellulose before man existed, 
and the long rows of upright cells just under 
the upper surface of the leaf called by botanists | 
Palisade ‘parenchyma^ seems to be the prin- 
cipal manufactory of it. Wasps and other 
insects learned to build their houses of paper 
long, long ago, and we are only just beginning 
to find all this out. We are endeavouring, 
j nevertheless, to make the most of our discov- 


A BACHELOR’S CONSOLATIONS. 


While most companions of my youth 
Now proudly lead about a wife, 

I sometimes feel, to own the truth, 
But half-content with single life ; 
Yet wedlock may be not all sweet, 
And e’en the humble bachelor 
In unthought ways a joy may meet 
That’s well worth living single for. 


A trait it is of envious man 

To think his share of blessing less, 
If in another’s lot he scan 

Some part which he does not possess 
But, rightly viewed, my Ccelebs yoke 
May be a state superior 
To that of double-harnessed folk, 

And well worth living single for. 


’Tis clear that in the case of Tom 
The gray mare is the better horse ; 
She orders him to go and come, 

And he obeys her as of course. 

I go and come just as I please. 

Ruled by no female monitor. 

Are not such liberty and ease 

Right well worth living single for ? 


Three tiny restless elves hath Jack, 

Of whom he is exceeding proud ; 

By Jove, my ears they soon would crack, 
Their squalls are so exceeding loud ! 
But in my wifeless, childless nest, 

Peace is a constant visitor, 

A blessing surely of the best, 

And well worth living single for. 


Two, and potential more, afford 
An easy mark to fortune’s aim ; 
Misfortune here the fitter word 
May be, the meaning is the same 
Man solus — hard to hit is he 
By any stroke of fortune, or 
Misfortune. Such immunity 
Is well worth living single for. 


The wight before the altar who 

4 1 wed thee’ says, with fateful breath. 
Hath little to look forward to 
In order of events but death ; 

While he whose bolt is still unshot 
Hath hope and chances yet galore ; 

In short, a prospect — hath he not?— 
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OHTNEE town- pat on tt a rupees * rhe pnce varies largely » ancl tlxere 18 
0 LE TO n N, CALCUTTA. much gambling done in opium-broking in the 

In Christinas week there met me at the races ‘ Afim-ha-chowrasta. 5 

an acquaintance fresh from England. It was We watched the process of filling and smok- 
the height of the globe-trotting season, and ing a pipe. The two annas’ worth was put 
Calcutta was sweet with the savour of them, into a small metal cup and roasted. It became a 
I am only a subaltern, one of a privileged class brown treacly-looking substance — lifted, turned, 
in the matter of globe-trotters, for no earnest and twisted on a skewer, round which it 
seeker after knowledge can spare more than a writhed and wriggled demoniacally like silver 
cursory dinner with such insignificant persons — paper in a flame. The long wooden pipe was 
it is even delusive to talk to them. But this ! taken from its nail, the writhing brown mass 
man failed, somehow, to take himself seriously, j placed in it. The intent Chinaman sat him 
He came to dine in the Fort, and capital com- down on the edge of the couch and pulled 
pany he was. I found he had never seen opium ! at it. His eyes brightened, then half-closed, 
dens. They were much discussed at the time, for j and he lay back among the other recumbent 
the beautiful Simbeam was lying in the Hooghly, j bundles, his so strange Mongolian visage 
and the Opium Commission was laboriously ! beatified. Did he reach the heaven of pliilo- 
examining the motes in other men’s eyes. A ; sophy, the rapture of release from individuality, 
note to the police station brought a pleasant J the selfless floating in contentment*? Or was 
sergeant of police ; and we descended to the it only of his puny life glorified that he 
Inferno of Chinee Town. ‘And to the place dreamt, of hundreds of rupees, of a good son, 
I come where nothing shines. 5 In truth, the of a new wife, of a run at the gambling- table? 
slums were fearsome, dirty, dark, evil-smelling ' The man in charge presented us with little 
— remote, apparently, from all things open, \ sticks of incense. They are about eight inches 
cleanly, respectable. long, and will bum all night before the black 

The opium dens close early, so thither we joss. We left the quiet hot place, where no 
went first of all. Shade of De Quineey ! there one seems to speak above a whisper, 
was no * cottage room seven and a half feet long A dark muddy lane, a right-handed turn 
by seven and a half high ; no library of five into a courtyard, through a shop, into a sort 
thousand books ; no tea-table ; no open volume of bamboo-built outhouse. This was a Chinese 
of German metaphysics ; no glass decanter made gambling den, where ‘fan-tan 5 was being played, 
to look as much like a wine decanter as pos- There was a large table divided into four parts 
sible, full of a quart of ruby-coloured liquid, by lines from corner to corner. These parts 
the pharmakon nepenthes for all human woes — were numbered 0, 1, 2, and 3, and the stake 
oh! just subtle and mighty opium. 5 Here were could be placed on any of them. A heap of 
far other temples for other devotees — a small cowries or counters was poured upon the table, 
door with a hatch in it— a narrow, dark pass- and rapidly counted into fours by a croupier 
age, and a tiny stifling den — a wooden couch with a small rake. According as the remainder 
with wooden blocks for pillows — a sort of safe was one, two, three, or nothing, the people 
with bars— a smiling Chinese attendant — two who had staked on the division so numbered 
bundles of inert blue garments, and a fresh won double their stake; for the table laid two 
customer paying two annas for his smoke. Two to one, which obviously it could very well 
annas bought enough to half-fill a thimble ; afford. The gamblers were quick reckoners, 
and a piece which looked about the size of a Before the croupier had nearly finished count- 
packet of envelopes was worth twenty-five ing, they seemed to know from the size and 




appearance of the pile wliat the remainder 
would he. There they stood in a crowd, stolid, 
immovable as so many tallow idols. They were 
all dressed in blue cotton ; their faces were 
all yellow and wrinkled, their eyes all narrow 
and' brown, their pigtails all black and greasy. 
They were one and all apparently indifferent 
to gain or loss, though they were all poor men, 
and many of them, we were told, would stake 
a week’s earnings. The profits of such tables, 
which, from the odds they lay, must necessarily 
be large, are formed into charitable funds 
among these peculiar people in their peculiar 
quarter. The poor are relieved ; and as the 
men of Chinee Town are all too familiar with 
the police courts, the defence of any accused 
member of the community is furnished out 
of these funds. Several noted criminals were 
pointed out to us that night— one old man 
with a wooden, vacant, smiling face, had served I 
his time in the Andamans. It is not a quarter j 
of the city where it would be pleasant to j 
wander after dark without a police escort. 

We went to several gambling places. They j 
are all alike — hot, foul, and crowded, full of 
the sickening smell of cocoa-nut oil. Even 
Western curiosity was glutted with the kaleido- 
scope of faces — hard, seamed faces — young yellow 
faces— each like a mask, a riddle to decipher, 
yet even so all alike, covering one emotion, 
one master-passion. 

At last our cicerone put us down by the lock- 
up, appropriately wholly of stone, and of an 
iron colour, and we fled out of this ominous 
region in a ticca gharry . 

The night was young, and I remembered an 
invitation to the wedding feast of a wealthy 
babvJs son. The very thing ; and we headed 
for Dum-Dum. Two miles in this direction 
brought us to our destination. Elags, flowery 
poles, triumphal arches, an avenue of lamps. 
It was a great tamasha. Torches waved, and 
servants bowed, and we we£e shown into the 
atrium , the middle court, which is so distinctive 
a feature in Eastern houses. We were met by 
our host, a genial babu, who spoke excellent 
English. In the centre of the court sat the 
bridegroom, throned. He was richly dressed, 
and covered with jewels, but he looked very 
tired, poor little hoy. His part was to sit 
there all night, neither moving nor speaking, 
nor being spoken to. His father once spoke 
two words to him, but it was not etiquette 
for guests to greet him. He was only fourteen ; 
and the bride, not of course en Evidence, was 
much younger. This was the preliminary or 
betrothal ceremony, wliat we should call the 
marriage not taking place for three or four 
years. We were taken up-stairs, where a lavish 
table was laid for many people, and we duly 
drank the bridegroom’s health. The food, the 
wine, and the service were English ; while 
the wall, bizarrely x^ainted, looked down 
ly Vishnu the Preserver. 


After supper, we were all seated in the 
court. In one corner was a band, made up 
of ten or twelve sepoys in mufti from the 
band of the nearest native regiment. They 
played at intervals, the British Grenadiers and 
the Regimental March seeming about the sum- 
total of their accomplishments. In the upper 
storey, which was built on stucco columns, were 
the ladies of the house. They were screened of 
course, hut evidently enjoying the scene, whis- 
pering and laughing. 

The nautch began. Dancer succeeded dancer. 
We only stayed for four of them, each uglier 
than the last, and to our ears more caco- 
phonous. Their silk dresses and massive silver 
ornaments rustled and chinked as they circled. 
Each girl was en grande tenue,. and hacl brought 
her own four musicians— tom-toms and saringis. 
One dancing girl who just escaped being ugly, 
came forward singing in English — she was the 
premiere danseuse et cantatrice of Calcutta — ‘ Oh ! 
my darling! where is sheP with tedious repe- 
tition. Chink- chank ! chink-cliank ! went her 
anklets as she swayed before us, her feet to- 
gether, her arms raised gracefully, sinking to 
the ground in a sort of curtsying finale. A 
nautch is extremely monotonous, and we were 
soon saying good-night to our host. 

He took us across the road to show us the 
temple that he had built. It was pf stucco, 
and was highly ornate in the usual Hindu 
style. How many lakhs it had cost, or how 
many poor men he fed daily, I have forgotten ; 
but he was a good man and passing rich. 

The Bengali theatre was near, and to finish 
the night we turned in there. Sitting in state 
in the Viceregal box, we surveyed the house. 
There was a tier of boxes to the right and left 
of us, curtained for purdah nashin ladies, and 
every box seemed full. The stalls and pit were 
crowded with white togaed babus ; young, mild- 
eyed babus ; old, bearded, and paunch-bearing 
babus — there they lolled, all chewing betel, all 
looking happy, all wearing patent-leather shoes. 
One felt certain they would answer every con- 
ceivable question under the sun. The play 
was a classic tragedy of the highest order — 
scenes from the Ramayana , showing the ruin of 
Sita, and the slaying of her destroyer, the king 
of Lanha, at the hands of Rama. The language 
was either Hindi or Bengali, and was too hard 
for us ; but it was pleasant to hear, and the 
elocution was undeniably good. The company 
acted with great spirit, and some actors were 
natural and eloquent, though . even the best of 
them ranted somewhat. The orchestra played 
dreary, blatant, native music. When the piece 
was over, the manager took us behind the 
scenes. We were introduced to the green-room, 
where the main article of furniture was a large 
sink, in which the company washed their faces. 
The actors are shareholders. The leading actor’s 
pay was sixty rupees a month, besides a share 
of profits. The leading lady’s, thirty to fifty 
rupees. 

While we were behind, they began the farce, 
the humour of which was beyond us. It was 
then about half an hour after midnight, and 
the farce would last another hour. It is a 
strange reversal of our arrangement to A 
long classical piece first, and then with w 
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AN ELECTRIC SPARK. 


upe embark after midnight on a roaring took up a pencil and drew bis cbair closer to 
Lie audience would certainly get their the table. ‘It is as you say, sir, certain to fail 
worth. as it stands. Our model worked beautifully, 

away in the cool black night, between but as you have seen, the constant pressure 

r All aMhe ~ „ t 

a sort of dismal, clanging, thumping , Yes >. y es ’ 1 know ’ said Dalton bitterly ; but 
of tuneless instruments and strained he ' vas impressed by Ins junior’s manner. There 
In the house were a curious crowd— was something suggestive of the holding out a 
from Bengal, Mohammedans from the straw to one who drowned, and his fingers 
Parsis from Bombay, Afghan horse- twitched as if to grasp that straw in his great 
Arabs from the Gulf, Malays, China- despair. 

ill here and there the green turban of <n 0Wj ’ sai< j Wynyan, in a low voice as if to 

, . himself, and he kept on touching portions of 

ed drink at the club, an appomtmen sections f drawn to scale, 

the ram-gambling den next day, and . _ . , , . . , . J 5 

i over the Maidan homewards in the 1 s P ent last n, S ht , S oln S throlI 8 h thl8 from 
coolness of an Indian night. point to P oiut > calculating it, working the stress 

" and strain at easy pressure . 5 

' ‘Yes , 5 sighed Dalton sadly, ‘and it means 

AN ELECTRIC SPARK.* ntter destruction after some hours’ use. Ship 

jafter II.— one cloud cleared. j « building would go, and it would be more 

^ , | dangerous to its friends than to its •enemies . 5 

Dalton gazed wildly at the man y 10m j < g 0 wou ^ a steam-engine be if there were no 

die past year or so he had grown to safet lve . r lied W ynyaa quietly, 

ore and more, looking at him as his < Then se to t a 9afety . vilh . e in 

' °, nl y> as lfc , no T s f med > t0 find that he there, I suppose?’ replied Dalton mockingly. 

ied upon a bruised reed. ‘That which would occupy its place and 

knew this, he cried fiercely, and did purpose , 5 replied Wynyan. ‘ Suppose I introduce 
k V a small shaft here bearing an eccentric, and 

sir * 3 break or modify the current at stated intervals 

let me go so far as to make that -half-minutes or minutes as we pleased, or 
ous engagement? Why, it will he the experience taught us was necessary to relieve 

a reputation I have spent my life in the strain. . 

,, He pointed with his pencil as he spoke, 

^ P * , , , , . . and the old engineer sprang from his chair, 

thought must have come to us simultau- c!apped his trembling hands clown upon the 
said Wynyan, smiling. I had not a drawing, and gazed at the portion indicated by 
ntil last night; but I have always been the pencil. 

for that flaw. Last night I found it; ‘Bay that again , 5 he cried in a husky voice, 
like a flash . 5 and Wynyan quietly repeated his words, while 

the thunderbolt to destroy the work of the great drops gathered on the old man’s 
How could we be such idiots !’ *>road forehead ran together, and there was a 

an was silent; but he took out a large f;u f P f afc ™ da gathering stain upon the weak 
^ ’ , , . . , spot of the drawing — a spot which made the 

,t leather case from his pocket, and c * lour run as if ^ arke( i out llpon Wottillg , 

from it a fine sheet of transparent p a p 6 r. Then with a cry, the hands resting 
inen folded like a map. This he spread upon the plans were shifted to Wynyan’s shoul- 
ie table, and the old engineer shrank ders, and he was pressed back in his chair, 
as if it filled him with disgust. ‘Not— not another word , 5 panted Dalton, ‘un- 

t , 5 he cried. ‘Keep the accursed thing less you cry “Eureka . 35 But there— I must be 

calm— for Renee’s sake. Paul— Paul Wynyan,* 

V replied Wynyan with a faint smile f s P! d oufc ’ aa , he , sai ^ ba ? k in hJs , chair ’ 

1 /. v ‘God bless you, hoy 1 You have saved my 

action upon his lip. life 3 

V cried Dalton fiercely. ‘I’ll tell you. <You thiuk) theil) that j am rjgfctT 

you are almost a boy. To you it ‘You are right, boy. A simple thing threat- 
rying to grapple with difficulties during ened ruin ; a simple thing has given me back 
; years of life you have stretching out my life, I couldn’t have borne it, Wynyan. I 
line. To me it means hopelessness and must have gone! 

You are healthy and strong. I am ‘Oome come ; you are excited, sir, and you 

broken in health. For Heaven’s sake, ma ?l 11 ty tbe evi . , Rnd relief. 

e delusion -t.be »» with its , J 0 ’ : »*&**-} k , n0W : 




sera Die aeiusion-tue snare imn ns He spoke in a subdtted voiee n0W) with Ws 

... _ „ hands laid upon his breast, 

not the. spirit in which we have < I did not want more money ; but when you 
:ed, 3 said Wynyan quietly. ‘ You suggested the production of this motor, I saw 
fferently from that, Mr Dalton. 5 He its enormous value, and for your sake, as well 

as my own, I went into it heart and soul. As 

reserved in the United States of America. we went On, it grew Upon US till I felt that if 
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‘What?’ said Brant sharply ; but lie did not 
look at the man he addressed. Wynyan saw 
that his eyes were fixed upon the rose he was 
wearing at his breast. 


we perfected our work a nation which possessed 
it might laugh at her rivals/ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Wynyan quietly, ‘it must give 
a country gigantic power/ 

‘And we have won, then, after all. Wynyan, 
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wherever smaller burns send down their fine new gold coins (the celebrated ‘Bonnet 3 
waters. pieces), made with gold from the Elvan Valley. 

The streams have cut their courses deep into It was admitted that this was a goodly fruit, 
the rock ; the heavy rains aided by the resistless and the king thus won his bet. It seems 
expansive force of freezing water, and the more curious that a descendant of one Be Hope, who 
important, though less obvious disintegration came over in the train of Queen Magdalene, 
brought about by the chemical action of air should afterwards own Leadhills. These valu- 
and water, have worn away the sides of the able mines were acquired by the Hopetoim 
valleys, and the remnants of the rocks have family through the marriage of Sir James 
been carried into the streams. In ordinary Hope of Hopetoun, a member of the Scottish 
times, these streams are small brooks, and seem bar, to Anne, only daughter and heir of Robert 
almost powerless; but in times of ‘spate’ Foulis, of Leadhills. 

they increase enormously in size, and, becom- Soon after the death of his young French 
ing torrents, sweep the lighter materials down queen, James married Mary of Guise. The 
towards the sea ; whilst the larger and heavier new queen was a woman of great ability 
fragments, which the rushing water cannot and enormous energy ; she had no doubt 
carry, are deposited, forming the beds of gravel heard of the bonnet-pieces, and she resolved 
which line the bottom of the valleys, and to gather a further harvest of the same fruit, 
through which in peaceful times the streams She brought over miners from France to 
flow. carry on the work systematically, and probably 

It is in these gravels that the gold has been a considerable quantity of gold was obtained, 
found. Gold is not easily destructible; it is for in ‘1567 Cornelius de Vois sent eight 
not acted on by water, or by air, and being pounds’ weight of gold to Edinburgh, the 
very heavy, it is not easily carried down by : produce of thirty days’ work of the persons 
the streams, whilst its brightness enables it to j be bad employed and the Regent Morton not 
be found with comparative ease, even when long after ‘presented to the French king a gold 
present in small quantities. At what period basin filled with gold pieces, all being the pro- 
gold was first discovered in this region it is duce of Scotland.’ 

impossible to say— certainly it was before the A period of religious and political upheaving 
beginning of authentic history, for gold orna- followed, in which men had little time to give 
ments have been found in abundance among to systematic mining, and still less to recording 
the very earliest Scotch remains ; and we know their success ; so for a few years nothing is 
of no district from which the metal is likely known of what was done. 

to have come but this — unless, indeed, it About 1578, another attempt was made to find 
was imported, which does not seem to he gold — this time, by an English adventurer, Bevis 
likely — and both Strabo and Tacitus mention Bulmer. Thomas Foulis, an Edinburgh gold- 
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immediately followed him. Here the neophytes 
were obliged to confirm by a bloody oath their 
desire to join the society. The whole of this 
ceremony was ghastly in the extreme. The 
place, the hour, the expressions on the faces 
of those men who already belonged to the 
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RICHARD MAITLAND — CONSUL. 


the upper reach of the Clyde, are patronised by 
visitors, in the season, for the bracing hill air. 

There is another district from which gold has 
been obtained, and which deserves mention among 
the gold-fields of Scotland. It is situated on 
the south-east coast of Sutherland. Here streams 
flowing down from the hills have deposited beds 
of gravel, and in these gravels gold has been 
found. The first finds in this district date back 
to a somewhat remote period, and attempts have 
been made at intervals to work them. Whether 
the gravels contain enough of the precious 
metal to make a systematic washing profitable 
is uncertain, but attempts are being made to 
test this, and to keep the working open, and it 
is to be hoped that the yield may be large 
enough to add gold- washing to the permanent 
industries of the Highlands. 


RICHARD MAITLAND— CONSUL. 


A VICTIM OF THE KOLAO-HWUY. 


CHAPTER II. 


It took some time to prime the candidates in 
their new duties ; but at last the weary task 
came to an end, and Sterling and the other 
neophytes were led to the 4 Lodge of Universal 
Peace,’ where the whole council was assembled. 

4 Mav my lords live myriads of years,’ said 
the Vanguard as he entered the assembly. 

4 Who is there before me, on the ground?’ 
demanded the President. 

4 It is Tien-yu-hung ’ (the Introducer). 

The ‘Introducer’ took his place by the side 
of the candidates. A long examination immedi- 
ately followed, which to poor Sterling’s fevered 
brain appeared meaningless and wearisome in 
the extreme. 

At the conclusion of this so-called examina- 
tion, the following question was put to the 
new members : 4 Do you still desire to become 
one of the brethren?’ 

Sterling raised his eyes with a momentary 
gleam of hope — the word 4 No’ had almost 
passed his lips ; but he fortunately paused 
before he uttered it, for a wretched neophyte 
who stood near was bold enough to decline to 
become a member of the Kolao-hwuy. 

4 No ; I do not wish to become a brother,’ he 
said. The words had scarcely passed his lips 
before the unfortunate man was dragged out- 
side the west gate of the camp and instantly 
beheaded. 

After this ghastly experience, there were no 
more dissentient voices on the part of the 
neophytes. Sterling felt his heart beat hard 
and fast; but true to his resolve to act up to 
the traditions of his country, lie held himself 
erect, and looked boldly into the face of the 
President. 

4 We will now go into the Red Flower 
Pavilion,’ said that personage. He led the 
way j and the new members with the council 


Kolao-hwuy, added to the horrors which already 
filled poor Sterling’s mind. He thought of 
Evelyn waiting for him at home, and of the 
terrible chains which, through his own rash act, 
were now being riveted round his neck. 

As a preliminary to this final ceremony, the 
faces of the new members were washed in cold 
water and long white robes were put upon 
them. After a tedious prayer to the gods, in 
which the brethren declared their intention of 
destroying the present dynasty, and remaining 
faithful to the Kolao-lnvuy Society through all 
changes and chances of life, the oath, which 
consisted of thirty-six articles, was read to the 
neophytes on their bended knees. A bowl of 
wine was next introduced, over which each 
candidate pricked his middle finger with a 
silver needle and let some drops of blood mix 
with the wine. This was done as a token of 
membership. After which each individual drank 
in turn out of the bowl, and thus confirmed 
by blood his loyalty to the society. 

This formality ended the initiation ceremony, 
immediately after which the President distrib- 
uted to each member a diploma inscribed on 
linen. 

When he received his, Sterling asked if he 
might now he allowed to return home. His 
request was gruffly refused. He had once again 
to accompany his brethren through the Lodge, 
and was called upon to listen to many and 
weary explanations of all the numerous insignia 
pertaining to the society. The lecture was 
finally followed by a feast ; and it was not 
until the first streaks of dawn lit up the 
eastern sky that the new member of the Kolao- 
hwuy was allowed to make his way back to 
the settlement. 

When he found himself once more in the 
open air, he could -not help giving a sigh of 
relief. 4 The ghastly thing is over,’ he muttered 
under his breath ; 4 and I must now hope for 
the best. I must hide all knowledge of what 
has occurred from Evelyn, and must as soon as 
possible take steps to ensure our return to 
England, It is impossible for me to be a 
member of anything so iniquitous except in 
name, and I have a shrewd suspicion, from the 
look on Lin’s face when he introduced me to 
the Vanguard , that these people mean me to 
be by no means an idle member. It is to be 
hoped, though, that they will give me a few 
days’ grace ; and now my first care is to 
reassure Evelyn, and satisfy her as to my 
strange absence from home to-night.’ 

The sun was shining brightly when Sterling 
entered his hong. He was startled to see that 
his wife had never been to bed. She hurried 
out of one of their reception rooms, threw her 
arms round his neck, and burst into tears. 4 1 
have gone through a terrible night,’ she said. 
4 1 cannot tell you what fears and horrors have 
come to me. Where have you been, Wilfrid? 
What has happened ? Oh, the joy of seeing 
you back again 1 Do tell me where you have 
been.’ 

4 1 was called away on unexpected business, 
dearest,’ replied the young man ; 4 we won’t sa ,T 
anything about it now— it doesn’t concern yoi 
and it is over, Evelyn and so he silenced 
inquiries for the time being. 
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| During the clay that followed, Sterling found off. The strong stimulant brought back his 
it extremely difficult to keep up his spirits, failing courage. 

In the first place, he felt tired; and in the ‘You must tell me what is wrong,’ said 

next, the more he thought about the dilemma Evelyn, following him. ‘There,’. she added, 
into which his own rash acts had brought him, using a sudden new note of authority ; 4 1 insist 
the more difficult it appeared to be to find any upon knowing. Sit down on that chair and tell 
way out of it. It was all very well for him me at once. Do you think I can’t share your 
to say that he might escape the machinations troubles? What is a wife for, except to share 
of the Kolao-hwuy by leaving the country ; but her husband’s troubles?’ Here she knelt by 
what possible excuse could he give to the other his side and put her arms round his neck, 
partners of the firm for asking for leave of The unfortunate young man clasped her 

absence just after he had been for a holiday, tightly to his heart. 4 Oh, my darling,’ he ex- 
ile thought and thought; the more he thought, claimed, ‘I ought never to have married you. 
the less he liked the position of affairs. In the I have done wrong, and I am punished. I 
evening he returned to his hong, where Evelyn ought not to have married you, Evelyn.’ 
was waiting for him. She was dressed in one 4 Why. so?’ she answered. 4 You love me, and 

of those simple dresses which she used to wear I love you.’ 

at home. She looked so young and fair, so ‘God knows I love you, dearest.’ 

guileless, so almost child-like, that the young ‘Then nothing else is any matter,’ she replied 
man’s whole heart went out to her with a great in a cheerful tone. ‘I didn’t expect everything 
yearning. He felt a choking sensation in his to he smooth when I became your wife, Wilfrid, 
throat as lie looked at her. How tell me the trouble. Where were you 

• She is such a child,’ he muttered to himself, last night ? And what does that dreadful bit 
4 How can I ever forgive myself for dragging of paper and this horrid arrow mean ?’ 
her into a mess of this sort.’ ‘They mean, Evelyn,’ said Sterling, ‘that I 

Evelyn, however, was not quite so child-like am in the hands of an enemy who never 
as she looked. She was a woman, and a brave relents, and who never slackens his hold. Be- 
one— -she had also considerable sense and pene- lieve me, my dear wife, you had best not know 
tration. In short, she could read the faces of any more.’ 

those she loved as an open book. Sterling had / 1 insist on knowing. Who is the enemy, 
assured her when he came back in the morning Wilfrid V 

that there was nothing wrong ; but Evelyn 4 1 will whisper the name to you.’ 

looked into his eyes and suspected otherwise. 4 Yes, do. What is it?’ 

It was impossible for her to have the least sus- ‘The Kolao-hwuy. I am a member of the 

picion as to thfe sort of trouble that hung over Kolao-hwuy.’ 

him, but to know that he was in trouble was Evelyn’s face looked blank. She had never 

quite enough for her. She thought of‘ him all heard of the Kolao-hwuy, and thought that her 
day long ; and when he came down-stairs dressed husband must be slightly off his head, 
for dinner, she determined to win his confi- 4 1 have no time to explain,’ he said, springing 
denee before the evening passed. to his feet. ‘I am a member of a very terrible 

During dinner, Sterling’s spirits somewhat secret society called the Kolao-hwuy. I was 
revived. It was some hours now since his initi- initiated into that society last night. I didn’t 
ation into the society. Not a word, not a token mean you to know, but I cannot keep the 
had been vouchsafed to him during the day, knowledge from your ears. If I disobey the 
and he greatly hoped that Lin and his emis- mandates of the society, I am a dead man. 
saries would leave him alone for at least a The letter which you saw pinned with an 
time. arrow to the tablecloth in our study is a 

‘I shall surely be given breathing-space, and summons to be present at one of their import- 
during that time something must be done,’ he ant meetings. I must go, Evelyn. As long as 
murmured. I obey them, I am all right.’ 

He cheered up as this thought came to him, Evelyn’s face had grown as white as death, 
and after dinner suggested to Evelyn that she ‘But what do they want you to do?’ she 
should sing to him. exclaimed. 

Glad to see him cheerful once more, she ran 4 God knows ; I don’t.’ 

out of the room to fetch her music. She was ‘But suppose it is anything wrong, anything 

some little time absent, and when she came awful?’ 

back, her face wore a startled expression. ‘I must go to them to-night, Evelyn. They 

‘See what an extraordinary thing I found in are scarcely likely to give an important mission 
your study,’ she said. 4 It was pinned to the to so new a member. My dear, you must not 
.tablecloth with an arrow. What in the world keep me any longer. This summons requires 
is it ?. I cannot understand this curious message.’ immediate attention. We will try and get back 
4 Give it to me at once, Evelyn,’ said her to England by-and-by. In England we shall 
husband. be safe.’ Sterling rose as he spoke. A moment 

He snatched the piece of blue paper from her later he had left the room and the house. 
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RICHAED MAITLAND— CONSUL. 


to do it/ she murmured. ‘Yes; I won’t lose 
a minute.’ She walked across the room and 
rang a bell. When a servant appeared, she 
asked him to fetch a sedan-chair for her im- 
mediately. When it arrived, she stepped into 
it, and desired the bearers to take her to the 
Consulate. 

The night was as beautiful as the previous 
one, and Maitland was enjoying the fresh air 
oil the veranda when Mrs Sterling was an- 
nounced. She had thrown a white shawl over 
her head and shoulders, and came up to his 
side impulsively. 

One glance at her face was quite enough to 
show Maitland that she was ill trouble. ‘My 
dear girl, what can I do for you?’ he said, 
taking one of her hands in both of his. 

‘ I want to speak to yon,’ she said in a 
hoarse kind of voice. ‘Can we be alone some- 
where?’ 

‘Yes; come into my study with me.’ 

The moment they entered this room, Evelyn 
came close to Maitland. ‘We’re in terrible 
trouble,’ she said. ‘ I have not the faintest 
idea what it means, but I know it means some- 
thing dreadful. My husband was made a 
member of the Kolao-liwuy last night.’ 

‘What?’ cried Maitland. 

‘My husband was last night made a member 
of a secret society here, which goes by the 
name of the Kolao-hwuy. It was for that pur- 
pose he suddenly left this house. — What is the 
matter, Mr Maitland?’ 

‘Oh, nothing, my dear — nothing,’ replied the 
Consul — ‘only, your news has startled me a 
good bit.’ 

* I am ignorant of where the danger lies,’ 
replied Evelyn; ‘but I judge from Wilfrid’s 
manner that it is very real and very grave.’ 

‘What possessed the man?’ began Mait- 

land. 

‘We have no time to go into that now,’ 
continued Evelyn, interrupting him with sudden 
passion. ‘Wilfrid was made a member last 
night. An hour ago, I found a paper pinned 
with an arrow to the cloth in our study, sum- 
moning him to a meeting of the society. I 
took it to him. I do not know what the con- 
tents were, but they evidently caused him the 
deepest distress. He has now gone to attend 
the meeting ; and I, Mr Maitland, I have come 
to you.’ Evelyn looked full into the Consul’s 
face as she said the last words. * Will you 
help me?’ she asked. ‘Will you save my 
husband?’ 

‘ I will do everything that man can do for 
you, my poor child. Your news has upset me 
a good bit. I know all about the Kolao-hwuy. 

I can’t hide from you, Evelyn, that your 
husband is in extreme danger. You must let 
| me think for a few minutes. Sit there, .my 
dear ; when I have arranged my thoughts, I 
will speak to you.’ 

Maitland paced up and down his room in 
deep cogitation. Evelyn sat in her chair, lean- 
ing her face on her hands— she was trying hard 
to restrain her tears — a fearful weight lay at 
her heart. Maitland’s manner, too, added to 
her alarm. 

Suddenly he stopped and stood opposite to her. 

‘Where is Sterling at this moment V he asked. | thrown back. 


‘I don’t know,’ she replied. ‘I suppose he 
has gone to this terrible meeting.’ 

‘That can’t he,’ said Maitland. ‘The meetings 
are always held late at night.’ He turned as 
he spoke, and again strode up and down the 
room— his brow was heavily overcast, as if he 
saw a fresh difficulty in his way. Evelyn’s 
eyes followed him in mute agony. 

After a time, he again broke the silence. 
‘Can you tell me, Evelyn, if there is any one 
who knows your husband’s usual haunts?’ 
Maitland laid a peculiar emphasis on the word 
‘haunts,’ that made poor Evelyn shiver. 

‘I don’t know,’ she replied with a choking 
sensation in her voice. ‘ Until last night, I 
thought I knew everything about him ; but it 
seems I was mistaken. Perhaps his “hoy” can 
tell us.’ 

‘Ah, that is a good thought,’ answered Mait- 
land. ‘ I will go and see the boy immediately. 
— Now, my dear, listen to me ; you ’re safest 
where you are at the present moment. I wish 
yon to stay here ; and I want you further to 
trust me, and to rely on my promise to do all 
that mortal man can to save your husband from 
the grave danger in which he has placed 
himself.’ . 

Evelyn stood up. ‘How can I thank you?’ 
she said. ‘I felt from the first that you were 
the only one who could and who would help 
me. But I would rather go home now, please. 
Wilfrid might return at any moment, and think 
it strange if I were out.’ 

‘ Do as you like,’ replied Maitland ; ‘ only, 
we have no time to lose.’ He drew her hand 
through his arm as he spoke, and conducted 
her down-stairs to her sedan. 

The coolies who were crouching beside it 
rose to their feet at a word from the Consul, 
and without more ado, carried the chair towards 
the hong at a pace which taxed Maitland’s 
walking powers to the utmost. On reaching 
the hong, Maitland immediately summoned 
Sterling’s boy into his presence. 

‘Where your master have got?’ inquired the 
Consul, 

‘I no savey,’ answered the imperturbable 
Chinaman. 

‘You no talkee me lie, pidjin. You savey 
very well. Tell me where he have got. You 
no tellee me, I send you to the Mandalin,’ 

This threat had a perceptible effect on the 
boy. He lost his stolid indifference, and began 
to gesticulate as he said : ‘How can savey — 
master go plenty places.’ 

* Tell me where that place, opium shop 
belong ?’ 

This last question was said at a venture. A 
sudden idea had darted through Maitland’s brain 
that Sterling might be seeking refuge from his 
misery in opium. When putting the question, 
Maitland looked at the boy straight in his eyes, 
and he saw at once that the shot had told. 


that place,’ he answered in a low tone. 

‘You can show me immediately/ said Mait- 
land, as lie rose to go into the drawing-room to 
speak one last word to Evelyn, She was stand- 
ing near the door, listening intently— her hands 

aarJikjeT.. Ji 4 4.X, I...... 


‘ Suppose master go smoke opium, I can savey 
at place/ he answered in a low tone. 


were tightly clasped together, her head slightly 
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4 1 know what you mean, 5 said Maitland ; 
‘but remember, I am on the side of rigid 
against wrong, and I swear that I will save 
you, were you in the hands of fifty Kolao- 
hwuys.’ 

‘You can’t, 
wretched man. 


Maitland — you can’t,’ said the 
‘ I am lost — I am lost ! 5 


The existence of a tribe of Dwarfs, not as a 
mere lusus nature?, but as an independent branch 
of the human race, has been an oft-disputed 
point, which the explorations of Mr Stanley 
in the great forest of the Congo have gone far 
to solve. Dwarfs figure largely in all heathen 
mythologies, whence they have descended into 
the pages of modern fairy tales. As early as 
the fifth century b.c. the geographer Hecateeus 
of Miletus speaks of a race of tiny beings no 
more than a span in height, dwelling in Libya, 
who cut down corn-stalks with an axe, and 
whom Hercules is said to have gathered up in 
his lion’s skin as a present for King Eurystheus. 
Dwarfs also play an important part in the folk- 
lore of the nations of northern and western 
Europe, whose imagination peopled the hills, 
the woods, and the rivers of their respective 
countries with numberless elves, fairies, sprites, 
trolls, and water-nixies — beings endowed with 
supernatural powers, employed for the most 
part in the service of man. Modern writers 
have occasionally adapted the same tales to 
meet their own requirements — for example, the 
rivalry between Oberon and Titania forms the 
background of the plot of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ; while Swift, under cover .of Gulliver’s 
visit to Lilliput, takes the opportunity of direct- 
ing a scathing satire against the political in- 
trigues of his own country. 

But altogether apart from the imaginations 
of ancient and modern writers, it is interesting 
to notice the persistent and reiterated tradition 
which asserted the existence of an undersized 
nomadic race in the heart of the African Con- 
tinent — a tradition whose first appearance dates 
from the time of Homer, nearly a thousand 
years before the Christian era. In a passage 
found in the third book of the Iliad, Homer 
refers to the wars carried on between the 
Pygmies and the Cranes : 

A.s when the cry 

Of cranes is in the air, that, flying south 
From winter, and its mighty breadth of rain, 
Wing their way over ocean, and at dawn 
Bring fearful battle to the Pygmy race, 

Bloodshed and death. 

By the time of Herodotus their position had 
become permanently fixed in the centre of 
Africa. That historian relates the adventures 
of five young men of the Nasamones, a fierce 
Libyan tribe on the north coast of Africa, 
who started to explore the unknown parts of 
the interior; and describes how ‘they at length 
saw some trees growing on a plain; and 
having approached, they began to pluck the 
fruit; and while they were gathering it, some 
diminutive men, less than men of middle 
stature, came up and seized them and earned 
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Later on, Aristotle, with evident reference, to 
the passage in the Iliad, alludes to the same 
tradition. ‘The cranes, 5 he says, ‘fly to the 
lakes above Egypt from which flows the Nile. 
There dwell the Pygmies ; and this is no fable, 
but the simple truth. There, just as we are 
told, men and horses of .diminutive size dwell 
in caves. 5 

Strabo, the Roman geographer in the time of 
Tiberius, had heard of the Pygmies, but dis- 
believed in their existence. In the seventeenth 
hook of his Geography, which deals chiefly with ! 
Egypt and Libya, there occurs the following 
statement : 4 The ^Ethiopians for the most part 
live a miserable and nomadic life. They go 
naked ; and their domestic animals are of small 
stature, as are also their dogs. The inhabitants 
themselves are small, but active and warlike. 
Perhaps it is their small stature which has 
given rise to the fables about the Pygmies ; 
for there is no man worthy of credit who has 
spoken of them as an eye-witness. 5 

From these statements of early historians and 
geographers, it may be clearly gathered that 
the existence of a nomadic race of undersized 
men was an article of popular belief among 
the ancients. It remains, therefore, to inquire 
how far the investigations of modern African 
explorers tend to confirm the truth of this tra- 
dition. On the disruption of the Roman Empire, 
civilisation and literature perished for a time 
under the smouldering ruins of Athens and 
Rome. During the period that ensued, the 
course of exploration and scientific investigation 
was roughly interrupted, and was not resumed 
until the nations of modern Europe began to 
emerge from the chaos. Throughout the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, the tide of 
exploration was for the most part turned to 
America ; nor was it until the end of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
century that attention was once more fully 
directed towards Africa. During the first half 
of the nineteenth century, a fair knowledge 
was gained of those parts of Africa adjoining 
the sea-coast ,* hut the interior of the Continent 
long remained unexplored, until the modern era 
of exploration began under Livingstone, Speke, 
Burton, Grant, and others, and culminated in 


On several occasions he entered 
ch were oval in shape, resem- 
of a severed orange, and high 
w a full-grown man to stand 
upright without touching the roof. They are 
represented as having prominent cheek-bones, 
thick lips, flat noses, and low, narrow foreheads, 
while their average height is about four feet 
seven inches. 

The next explorer who makes mention of 
the forest dwarfs is Dr Schweinfurih, a Pro- 
fessor of Heidelberg University, who in three 


quarters. 


as far as the previously unknown region of 
Mombuttu. He gives an extremely interesting 
account of the dwarfs, whom he describes 
under the generic term of Akka. According 
to him, they inhabit the forest region lying to 
the south of the Mombuttu people, whom they 
assist against the neighbouring tribes. They are 
skilful hunters, very cunning and cruel, and 
have no domestic animals except poultry. Two 
specimens whom he captured measured respec- 
tively four feet one inch and four feet four 
inches ; and he never came across any whose 
height exceeded four feet ten inches. The per- 
sonal characteristics of the two captured dwarfs 
are thus described : 4 Their skin was of a dull 
brown tint, the colour of partially roasted coffee ; 
their heads were large, set on thin, weak necks ; 
chests flat and contracted, with protuberant 
bellies ; hands small and well formed ; jaws pro- 
jecting and very prognathous, their facial angles 
measuring sixty and sixty-six degrees respec- 
tively. 5 

Emin Pasha during his eight years’ residence 
at the Equator occasionally encountered indi- 
viduals of the same race. By him they are 
described as being divided into numerous small 
tribes, with no settled abodes, leading a nomadic 
life among the Mombuttu and Amadi. They 
have neither lances nor spears, hut make ex- 
clusive use of the how and arrow. Two dis- 
tinctly marked types of physiognomy are found 
among them ; some having a pale yellow skin, 

I the colour of ivory, while others possess a dark 
skin tinged with red. Their general appearance 
is described in terms nearly identical with those 
of Dr Schweinfurth, with the addition that 
their bodies are covered with a thick stiff hair 
almost resembling felt. Individual specimens 
measured five feet five inches (a man of excep- 
tional height), three feet six inches, and three 
feet one inch, the last being a girl of four- 
teen. • 

The man, however, to whom we are chiefly 
indebted for full and accurate information about 
the forest dwarfs is Mr H, M. Stanley, the 
result of whose investigations was made known 
to the world in Darkest Africa . In 1875 he 
first heard rumours of them from Arab traders 
at Ujiji, on the shores of Lake Tanganyika ; 

^ ..... ___ and shortly afterwards, during his adventurous 

forest, scattered at descent of the Congo, he actually encountered 

. * ... ^ „ y race. 

But in his search for Emin Pasha he passed 
through the centre of the forest district in* 
xv wo, the latter of which habited by the dwarfs. Ascending the Upper 
They never remained long Congo by steamer, he entered the mouth of the 
but when food Aruwimi River, and formed an intrenched camp 
moved off in search of at Yambua. Thence pressing forward with the [i 


it is interesting to notice the revival of the 
traditions concerning the Pygmy race of Central 
Africa. As early , 

known African traveller, had heard 
a tribe called Dokos, 
years old — that is, about four feet 
with dark olive- coloured 
main articles of diet consisted of 
and mice. 

across a : w 

appearance and customs are fully described 
a book entitled The Country of the Dwarfs. 
found them dwelling in a f ‘ , . . 

intervals near the settlements of the full-grown | anjeolated^ member of the^ Pygmy race, 
aborigines. He describes them as skilful hunters ^ ‘ 
and trappers of game, usings no iron weapons, 
but only bows and arrows, I 
they tip with poison. 'I 
together in the same place 
began to grow scarce. 


as 1848, Du Chaillu, a well- 
•eports of 
bigger than boys ten 
height— 
plexions, whose 
serpents, ants, 
At a later date he himself came 
le of dwarfs called Obongos, whose 

’in 
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advance-guard, he traversed the great forest of 
the Congo, a vast district, as large as the 
whole of France and Spain, six hundred and 
twenty miles in length, and upwards of five 
hundred miles in breadth. There, thickly 
scattered along the course of the Aruwimi 
and the Ituri Rivers, he passed through 
more than one hundred and fifty villages 
of the dwarfs. Like Emin Pasha, he saw | 
two tribes with different characteristics — the 
Wambutti to the south, and the Batwa to the 
north of the district traversed. The Wambutti 
he describes as having a bricky complexion, 
long heads, narrow faces, and red ferret eyes, 
with a sour, anxious look. The Batwa, on the 
other hand, are of a rich ivory-yellow com- 
plexion, with round faces, and gazelle-like eyes, 
set far apart on broad open foreheads. 

The following interesting description of their 
habits and manner of life occurs in the second 
volume of Darkest Africa: ‘The Wambutti — 
variously called Batwa, xlkka, Bazungu — are 
undersized nomads, dwarfs, or pygmies, living 
in the uncleared forest. They support them- 
selves upon game, which they are very expert 
in catching. They plant their camps from two 
to three miles from the dwellings of the abo- 
rigines. A large clearing may have from eight 
to twelve separate communities, numbering from 
two thousand to two thousand five hundred 
souls. With bows and arrows smeared with 
poison, they kill elephants, buffaloes, and ante- 
lopes. When food becomes scarce, they move 
on to seek other settlements. They live on 
friendly terms with the larger aborigines, for 
whom they act as scouts. 3 

Their dwellings are described as low oval- 
shaped structures, with doors from two to three 
feet in height, placed at the ends. The houses 
are arranged in a rough circle, the centre of 
which is left clear for the chief and liis family. 
About one hundred yards in advance of the 
camp, along every path leading away from the 
settlement, is placed a sentry-house with a door- 
way looking up the track. The approaches are 
further protected by poisoned skewers artfully 
concealed among the dead foliage. 

Members of the expedition had frequent op- 
portunities of studying their height and general 
appearance, as dwarfs were from time to time 
brought into the camp in order that they 
might act as guides. The first specimen actu- 
ally encountered was at the Arab settlement of 
Ugarrowa. ‘ At this settlement, 3 says Stanley, 
‘I saw the first specimen of the dwarfs. She 
measured thirty-three inches in height, and was 
a perfectly formed woman about seventeen years 
old. Her complexion was that of a quadroon, 
or of the colour of yellow ivory. 3 On another 
occasion they captured four women and a hoy, 
the tallest of whom measured only four feet 
four inches. Again, during the stay at Ibwiri, 
the wife of a chief was brought into the Fort. 
She was of a light-brown complexion, with 
broad round face, large eyes, and small lips, and 
about four feet four inches in height. Later 


specimens— -a man, a woman, a boy, and a girl, 
measuring respectively four feet five, four feet 
five and a quarter, four feet two inches, and 
four feet. 

An amusing incident occurred during Stanley’s 
second journey through the forest. A member 
of the expedition having dropped a heavy am- 
munition-box not far from the camp, returning 
to look for it, found a number of dwarfs of 
both sexes watching with excited interest the 
efforts of two of their strongest men, the Her- 
cules and the Milo of the tribe, to carry off 
the prize. A few harmless shots sent them 
scampering off into the depths of the forest, 
and the ammunition-box was brought safely 
back to the camp. Another encounter was fol- 
lowed by more serious consequences, two strag- 
glers from the expedition, like the young Nasa- 
monian explorers, being carried off by the 
dwarfs, and never seen or heard of again. 

Now that the truth of this long-established 
tradition has been thus definitely ascertained, 
the causes which tended to produce and to per- 
petuate this stunted branch of the human race 
will no doubt be thoroughly investigated ; and 
an interesting field of inquiry will be opened 
both to the theologian and to the man of 
science. With the rediscovery of this long- 
buried people, one of the last secrets of 
the great African Continent may be said to 
have been unveiled. Henceforth the future 
history of Africa will doubtless consist in the 
development of its great internal resources, 
and in the civilisation of its teeming tribes. 
Even now, the forerunners of civilisation in 
the shape of Christian missionaries are slowly 
winning their way into the heart of the 
country ; it is therefore to be hoped that before 
long the civilising light of Christianity will 
shine upon the strange race dwelling in the 
gloomy forest recesses of the Dark Continent. 


PRINCE RUPERT’S EMERALD RING. 

About twenty years ago, I held the rank of 
Troop-sergeant-inajor in the 1st Lancers, the 
regiment being then quartered in Horneleigh. 
At that period, full arrangements had been 
made for celebrating the marriage of our 
Captain, Lord Dashcliffe, a very popular, genial, 
and handsome young fellow, who had succeeded 
to the title on the death of his father, about 
two years previously. The lady of the soldier- 
peer’s choice was Miss Daisy Wylkyns, the 
daughter of Sir Pierce Wylkyns, of Billoby 
Hall, Yorkshire. 

On the day before that fixed for the wedding, 
the two subalterns of the troop, and the 
requisite number of non-commissioned officers and 
men, were, by permission of the commanding 
officer, despatched by train to the Hall, in order 
to form a guard of honour at the church door 
during the time of the marriage. Upon our 
arrival, a most sumptuous meal was provided 
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Messrs A or some bygone “uncle m the 

same line of business as that distinguished 
firm? Perhaps, according to the condition per- 
taining to a breach of contract in the shape of 
non-payment of principal and interest, the real 
one may have been forfeited, and a sham one 
substituted, for the look of the thing. 5 

General Wylkyns 
responded 
stories 

Outside the value of this 
associations, I assui 
worth a thousand pc 

One of the guests 
the doorway, and c 


h appearing a trine angry, 
By Jove l Beynell, I have heard 
of the same kind about diamonds ! 

is emerald from its 
you it is intrinsically 
ds !’ 

>w popped his head into 
d : 4 1 say, you fellows, 
come to the billiard -room. 5 

immediately an exodus, the last 
g the General. He had reached 
when there was a noise 
and then I heard the old 
vent to a volume of potent im- 
I rushed outside and said to him ; 
your pardon, sir, but I thought 
I beard you tumble ; I hope you aren’t hurt, 
sir? 5 

He replied : 4 Not at all, Sergeant-major, 

thank you. My foot slipped on the polished 
oak floor. I wonder if I’ve broken my arti- 
ficial hand?’ Having rapidly felt it all over, 
he growled: 4 No; 1 think not, for a marvel. 

1 5 m off to bed. — Good-night, Sergeant-major. 5 

Turning, I saw Clements at the Library door. 

4 Sentry-go, Sergeant-major, 5 the man whispered ; 
‘it’s just struck twelve. 5 

4 Ail right, 5 I replied. Then I walked to the 
end of the corridor that ran parallel with 
the Library, and ascending the stair, called the 
second man, whose name was Jones. 

While I was relieving Clements, Sir Pierce 
Wylkyns ca'me in with the butler. The 
Baronet remarked to me: 4 Sergeant-major, I 
think it will be better to lock up all the 
small articles in a cabinet. — Williams here will 
clear them away. — Hulloa I 5 he exclaimed excit- 
edly, ‘where on e^rth is that emerald ring? 5 

Sure enough, Prince Rupert’s emerald was 
missing l 

4 1 beg pardon, Sir Pierce, 5 I remarked ; 
‘General Wylkyns had it in his hand only a 
few minutes ago. Possibly he may have inad- 
vertently placed it in his pocket. He informed 
me, Sir Pierce, that he was going to bed. 5 

Sir Pierce fumed for a minute, and then said 
to the butler: ‘Just go and tap at my brother’s 
door— he can’t be asleep yet— and ask him to 
give you the ring. 5 

Williams disappeared ; and Sir Pierce began 
carefully to place the smaller articles of 
jewellery on a silver waiter. 

When the butler returned, he said to 
his master : 4 1 knocked at General Wylkyna’s 
door, Sir Pierce, and told him your message. 
He called out: 44 Pm in bed, and shan’t get 


There 
to leave 
the corridor outside, 
as if he had fallen, 
warrior giviir 
precations. 

4 Oh, I bej 


ficent? One of the finest I ever saw. — Well, 
it was presented to an ancestor of mine by 
Prince Rupert, some time after Naseby, for 
services rendered at the battle. I believe the 
Prince took it from his own finger, or something 
of the sort. Anyhow, this ring has been in mv 
family for over two centuries. When my aunt 
died, a couple of years ago, she bequeathed it 
to me ; and now, having no children of my 
own, I am giving it to my niece. — No, by Jove ! 
it won’t go on !’ continued the General, as he 
tried the ring over the glove on the little 
finger of his right hand. 4 1 remember when 
it . would, though. My fingers are a trifle 
gouty nowadays.-— But see, Sergeant-major 5 — 
and General Wylkyns slipped the ring in rapid 
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Wylkyns, I must search you first. 5 

8 Me ! 5 exclaimed the surprised General. 

4 Yes, sir; you may have placed the ring in 
one of the pockets of your dress suit. 5 

4 1 assure you, I examined it carefully a few 
minutes ago. 5 

4 Still, there may be a hole in the lining, 


Next day, before Lord Dashcliffe and his 
fair bride went off on their honeymoon, the 
peer sent me a sovereign, and five shillings for 
each man of the guard. He also gave orders 
that the troopers should be allowed out for 
a stroll round the town of Billoby, i£ they 
chose. This indulgence was almost universally 
taken' advantage of. 

I did not leave Sir Pierce’s grounds, but 
instead, strolled about the garden and park. 
Late in the afternoon, when I was returning 
to the Hall, I met a footman, almost out of 
breath, who exclaimed: 4 Your officer, Mr 
Gloster, wishes to see you at once ! 5 

I quickened my steps ; and approaching the 
Hall, perceived Mr Gloster pacing about in front 
of the portico. 4 Sergeant-major,’ he exclaimed, 

4 this is an awkward business. General Wylkyns, 
who, after the breakfast, was applied to on the 
subject by Sir Pierce, denies that he took the 
ring out of the Library last night, and avers 
that he laid it on the table again. — Who was 
on sentry at the time? 5 

4 Clements, sir, 5 I answered. 

4 Was he alone in the room. at any period 
during that portion of the evening? 5 

4 Just a minute or two, sir, 5 1 answered, 4 when 
I was outside ascertaining if the General had 
hurt himself, as I heard him fall. Then Clem- 
ents, for the first time, I am almost . positive, 


night, I left on a chair in my dressin: 

4 Who had access to your bedroom c 
ing-room after you left it this mornini 
4 I’ve no idea ; possibly, a housen 
footman. But I give you my word . 


A rapid search was made of the men, includ- 
ing myself ; but nothing came of it. 

Clements stoutly and indignantly denied ever 
having seen the ring, except when Genex^al 
Wylkyns was holding it up for inspection. 

I heard the General whisper to Mr Gloster : 

4 1 wonder, now, if that satirical rogue Beynell 
has annexed the article as a practical joke? 
He’s bad enough, but surely not so bad as 
that!’ 

The missing ring threw a complete damper 
on the conclusion of our otherwise enjoyable 
outing, and all were glad, consequently, when 
we entrained and rattled off to London. 

A day or two after our return to Horne- 
leigh, and while the story of the lost ring 
was still the staple subject of barrack gossip, 
a telegram reached our commanding officer 
from the Billoby Police Inspector, which read 
as follows : 4 Soldier, description answering to 
Clements, sent off registered letter while here. 
Arrest him. Detective leaves to-night. 5 

Clements, while vigorously protesting his in- 
nocence of tfye charge against him, was confined 
in the guardroom. 

When the Yorkshire detective who had charge 
of the case reached barracks, the prisoner was 
at once brought before the commanding officer. 
The man admitted having sent off a registered 
letter, containing half a sovereign, to his sweet- 
heart in London, whose business was that of a 
dressmaker, but who was out of a situation, 
and required assistance. One five shillings he 
had received from Lord Dashcliffe; and the 
other he had saved out of his pay. The regis- 
tration receipt, which had been found in his 
pocket, was produced by the Sergeant of the 
guard. It bore the name 4 Emily Hawkins/ 
with the address, 4 Care of Mrs Tucker, 612 
| Park Street, London. 5 

I The detective remarked : 4 My informant at 
the Billoby Post-office says that the envelope 
you had registered was bulky. 5 

4 Yes/ spoke the prisoner without hesitation. 
4 1 sent off with the half-sovereign two letters 
for Miss Hawkins to read, that I had received 
from my cousins in America. One contained 
iy an offer to buy my discharge. I crammed them 
le whisper into the envelope anyhow. Sir/ continued 
ments boldly, addressing the commanding 
r.p.r L that nicrht. while on sentrv in the 


s the 
excit- 


The Inspector interrupted : 4 Excuse me, Gene- 
ral, but I must first search all concerned — the 
Sergeant-major 
of the guard of honour, 
sentry to have stolen it, he may have passed 
the ring to a comrade to avert detection. 
— Sergeants Price and Davis, go to the Riding- 
school and carefully overhaul all the soldiers 5 
valises and pouch-belts. — You, Sergeant-maj 
remain here, and let your men fall in as tl 
arrive. And, please, don’t allow a sin</ 
of the supposed theft to transpire. A constabh 


the sentries, and all the men 
Assuming the first 
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in court. Perhaps, to save trouble, he will 
give an opinion upon it . 5 

‘I shall be pleased, to be guided by a gentle- 


£ Yes, by Jove ! 5 stammered the General. 4 1 am 
suffering for the Squire’s eccentricities now . 5 
4 Well, for five hundred pounds, the Squire 

11 / 1 "!*1„ .1 .l* 1 _ > n r 


man of Mr Habakkuk’s well-known experience ; sold the undiluted article to my partner 


as a lapidary,’ spoke the Court suavely. 


Joab’s grand-uncle. Why, I can trace the history 


Mr Habakkuk, who was waiting to give of the stone ever since. Now, it is in the 
evidence in a charge of an attempted diamond possession of a New York millionaire, who had 
robbery, looked at the rin^ for a moment, and it palmed off on him by an Amsterdam firm 
observed : 4 It is an imitation, and a very poor as a gem presented to Anne Boleyn by Henry 
one, Your Worship. Gold may be worth fifteen VIII., and worn by that lady when "she had 


shillings, or thereabouts . 5 

4 Discharged also , 5 said the magistrate to the 
tradesman. 

When Clements and his sweetheart— a pretty, 
modest-looking girl she was, by, the way— and 
I managed to elbow our way out of the crowded 
court and into the passage, we saw the General 
and Lord Dashcliffe shaking hands with Sir 
Harry Bey n ell. 

After General Wylkyns had profusely expressed 
his regrets to the soldier, Lord Dashcliffe added, 


on hearing that Clements intended leaving the ! the Government offices at Whitehall. 


service, and that he had only been exchanging 
an old ring for a wedding ring, as he was 
getting married, 4 Here is my present to you on | 
this auspicious occasion ; 5 and the peer placed 
five sovereigns in Clements’s hand. This the ! 
General supplemented by a similar sum. 

When Clements and his betrothed, pleased 
and happy, had taken their departure, the 
General whispered to me : 4 Sergeant-major, I 
didn’t wish to say it in court, but the truth is 
I had taken too much wine that evening. I 
did break my hand when I fell in the passage ; 
and when I got to my bedroom, I wrapped it’ 
in paper, placed it in a portmanteau, and got 
another out. What a stupid business it has 
been, to be sure !’ 

‘Wylkyns , 5 interrupted Sir Harry Beynell in 
a sneering tone, 4 1 have been all but called a 
thief over this lost ring of yours ; now I should 
like to know the value of the article . 5 

4 What ! 5 said the General sharply. 4 It was 
valued at a thousand pounds by a banker, who 
was introduced to me as an authority on such 
matters at the Anglo-Indian Club . 5 

At this moment Mr Habakkuk was passing 
out of court, and Sir Harry Beynell, accosting 
him, said: ‘Would you be i good enough, sir, 
to give your verdict on this famous emerald 
ring ?— Kindly let the gentleman see it, 
Wylkyns . 5 

‘Certainly,’ responded the General, and he 
passed the historical bauble to Mr Habakkuk. 

The latter, putting a magnifying glass to his 
eye, intently examined the stone. Then he said 
with a smile : 4 Gentlemen, the value is about 
two guineas, and that’s mostly for the setting ! 5 

‘Nonsense V angrily exclaimed the General, 
reddening. Sir Harry tittered, and Lord Dash 
cliffe appeared very interested. 

Mr Habakkuk quietly went on : ‘Sir, in my 
business we see queer things, and possess queer 
secrets. If you knew as much as I do, you 
s of the genuine character of 
I think, General, vour mother 
f Wielden Hall, " Norfolk ?— 


ither, Squire Wielden, as you 
pal of the Prince Regent’s, 


her head struck off. Whoever the Squire 
employed to get up that rubbishy make-believe 
thing, I can’t say. It certainly couldn’t have 
cost him much more than a fiver !’ 

The General looked fairly crestfallen ; and the 
highly gratified Sir Harry Beynell, after exclaim- 
ing, ‘So this has been a delicious case of much 
ado about nothing !’ burst into a mocking peal 
of laughter. 

When Clements got his discharge, Lord 
Dashcliffe procured him a situation in one of 


General Wylkyns took independent opinion 
respecting the emerald, but each authority 
applied to supported the statement of Mr 
Habakkuk. The story got into the papers, 
and, in consequence, the poor General was 
prodigiously chaffed about the business. 

On one occasion, within the Anglo-Indian 
Club, the fiery veteran got so annoyed at the 
banter he was being subjected to, that be took 
from his pocket the degraded imposture of an 
heirloom, erst supposed to have belonged to 
Prince Rupert, and tossed it into a roaring 
fire ! 


THE COMING OF THE MAY. 

The chestnut boughs are all aglow ; 

The gorse illumes the fells ; 

The hawthorns bend ’neath summer snow 
The violets pave the dells; 

The lilies fling their banners free; 

Their plumes the cowslips sway; 

The foam-white daisies star the lea 
At coming of the May. 

The skylarks chant their triumph strains 
High in the blue above; 

The throstles join in loud refrains 
In every vale and grove ; 

And blackbirds in a happy mood 
Sing on from dawn to gray, 

And wake the wind-flowers in the wood 
At coming of the May. 

A scented wealth of bloom is spread 
On orchard branches old; 

The long day comes in gold and red, 

And ends in red and gold; 

The brown bees and the butterflies 
Flit o’er the heather gay ; 

Like jets of flame the marsh flowers rise 
At coming of the May. 

M. lie. 
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Marsh, a young man once said : £ What is the 
) D D ? use of being young, when one sees a man of 

ugh Married. eighty in better spirits than the j oiliest among 

.d a woman as us?’ When an old lady who had devoted her 
of years is of life to others was congratulated, at the age of 
men, like the eighty-seven, on her remarkable vigour, she said ; 
whom youth — ‘They never so often told me I was young as 
ial. A friend since I have grown old.’ This reminds us of 
e considered a the lady of ninety who said to Fontenelle, then 
His lordship eighty -live : ‘Death appears to have forgotten 
line. — But,’ he us.’ — ‘Hush! 5 whispered the witty old man 
as I have just hastily, putting his finger on his lips, 
ps I am myself The writer knows a lady who is ‘so well pre- 
served’ that she looks almost as young and is 
ving, which he as much admired as her handsome daughter, 
from Mrs Inch- who is engaged to he married. ‘ How does she do 
,ea, and supped j it?’ is the question of friends, who wonder and 
she and I and j envy as they see her from time to time looking 
and rapped at ‘ younger than ever.’ To some extent, no doubt, 
m away.’ The she does not do it at all. It is done for her 
i who was then | by the splendid constitution which she has in- 
authoress, adds, j herited from a long-lived race. Then she had 
[.» | the advantage of being brought up simply and 

men who think in the country. The roses of her youth were 
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only of years, when does it tap us on the 
shoulder and say that it has come to keep us 
company? This varies with each individual 
and the circumstances of his life. Aristotle 
said that a man is not at his best until forty- 
five. Other writers say that he is old then. 
The threescore years and ten of the Psalmist 
has been adopted by most people as the normal 
standard. Dr John Gardner, who has written 
on longevity,’ remarks : ‘Long observation has 
convinced me that sixty-three is an age at 
which the majority of persons may be termed 


incredible if we reflect that it is not natural 
for the lives of men to be as short as they 
are. The law of Nature is that every animal 
should live five times the number of years it 
takes to reach maturity, 

that the child born with 
should, if he lived a per- 
not cut off by 


In the case of man, 


this is twenty-one, so 
a good constitution s' 
fectly healthy life, and were 
accidental destructive agencies, live one hundred 
and five years. There must be something 
wrong somewhere when he does not. There 
has been more or less of a murder or of a 
suicide, or the environment has been unsuit- 
able. 

When a certain Frenchwoman, eighty years 
old, was running over the catalogue of her 
ailments, her physician at last said to her : 
‘What would you have, madam? I cannot 
make you young again 1 ’ Ordinary practitioners 
cannot do this; but there are four famous 
Doctors who, if they cannot make us young, 
can keep us for a long time from becoming old. 
Their names are Temperance, Exercise, Good 
Air, and Early Hours. Many people do not 
believe in these physicians, because they are 
cheap, unaffected, and truthful ; but if they 
were more generally obeyed, old age would 
stay away much longer, and when it came, 
would be far less burdensome. 

Were people to observe moderation in all 
things — were our working classes as well fed, 
clothed, and housed as they might be — and 
were the rich to abstain from the use of 
dangerous luxuries, including idleness, no end 
of diseases and accidents would be averted, and 
the threescore years and ten would not be the 
ordinary limit, but the ordinary average of 
human life— as many living beyond that period 
as dying before it. Quiet consciences and con- 
tented minds keep away sickness and old age. 
So does the will to be well. 

The surest guide to health, say what they will, 

Is never to suppose we shall be ill; 

Most of those evils we poor mortals know, 

From doctors and imagination flow. 

As for youthful excesses, they 'have been well 
defined as ‘drafts upon our old age, payable 
with interest about thirty years after date.’ A 
young man said to a man of ninety years of 
age: ‘How do you live so long and be so 

well?’ The old man took the youngster to an 

orchard, and, pointing to some trees full of 
apples, said : ‘ I planted these trees when I was 

a boy, and do you wonder that now I am 

permitted to gather the fruit of them?’ We 
gather in old age what we plant in our youth. 
‘As I approve,’ says Cicero, ‘of a youth that 
has something of the old man in him, so I am 
no less pleased with an old man that has some- 
I thing of the youth. He that follows this rule 
| may be old in body, but can never be so in 
mind.’ 

The ingredients of health and long life are 
1 Great temperance, open air, 

Easy labour, little care. 

If men would only take as much care of 
themselves as they do of watches or other 

j machines of which they have charge, they 
would not grow old and wear out nearly so 
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AN ELECTEIC 8PAEK 


versa ti on which lie once had with an engineer 
who had charge of a large stationary engine. 
The man surprised the eminent physician by 
telling him that this engine had been working 
as true as steel ninety years. ‘ And do you 
know , 5 he added, ‘it has had eight masters. I 
am the eighth who has had the care of it ; the 
others are all either dead or worn out, and yet 
it goes on as if it were as young as ever. — 
Yery strange, sir, isn’t it ? that an engine should 
live so much longer than a man ; and it is not 
hard work for us either, or exposed work, for 
the room is always warm and comfortable, and 
tlie place is of course clean and light . 5 

‘ What did the men die from V asked the 
Doctor. 

‘Well, three or four, I am afraid, died of 
drink ; another, of bad temper ; another, of 
worry ; and so on. But the engine went on all 
the same . 5 

‘The fate of the engine , 5 says Dr Biehardson, 
‘its long life and continued industry, puzzled 
the man. He often in his lonely hours thought 
of it, and wondered how many men would 
follow him before the engine began to break 
down. It did not puzzle me. That engine 
worked a great many hours a day, truly ; but 
it was equable in its work ; it never ran loose ; 
it was true in its vocation ; it was bright as 
a new pin, clean in every point ; it was served 
with the best but simplest fuel-food ; it had its 
furnace tubes clear ; it was saved from friction 
by having its parts oiled ; and it drank nothing 
but water. So it lived on through nearly three 
generations, with a good chance of living through 
three more ; it was allowed, in fact, to make 
the most of its physical life. Its masters did 
not make the most of their lives ; they might 
have been somewhat industrious, but they were 
not so orderly, so true, so steady, so clean as 
they made the engine ; they had not learned 
so well how to find the best food and drink 
for their own labour as they had found for the 
engine . 5 

Speaking of Ephraim, the prophet Hosea 
says : ‘ Gray hairs are here and there upon him, 
yet he knoweth not . 5 Many people resemble 
Ephraim in this respect They will not recog- 
nise the fact that they are getting on in life, 
and not so young as they were. So they make 
themselves ridiculous by dressing and acting in 
a juvenile way. They take liberties with their 
health, and play games for which they have 
neither wind nor limb. They force their com- 
pany upon youngsters, and are indignant when 
these keep them at a respectful distance. 

Others acquiesce too readily in old age. In- 
stead of resisting it, they make ‘I’m getting 
old an excuse for mental and bodily laziness. 
Their tempers become grumpy, and they allow 
themselves to fall into the boring ways of an 
old fogy. 

Athletes are said to have a second breath. 
After they have exhausted their first strength, 


over that, they do not feel old, though they 
are eighty years of age. 

When are we old? 

We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not 
breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most 
lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the beat. 

This seems to be what the prophet Isaiah 
means when he says that in the new Jerusalem 
‘there shall he no more an infant of days, nor 
an old man that hath not filled his days ; for 
the child shall die an hundred years ok! ; but 
the sinner being an hundred years old shall be 
accursed. 5 
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rooms communicating with others, but in the 
handsome drawing-room provided with double 
doors, double windows, the surroundings of 
pictures, sculpture, and bric-a-brac, such as 
would have formed the nucleus of a museum, 
while the rich hangings, pieces of valuable 
tapestry, and thick carpets and Eastern rugs 
acted as mufflers to voices, even if raised in 
anger or dispute. 

Into this room Brant was ushered, and as 
the doors closed behind him with a peculiar 
click which indicated that the clerk had passed 
through, a keen, dark, slightly gray personage, 
with the look of one who had been sharpened by 
long contact with hard men, rose from an easy- 
chair and held out his hand — a well-shaped, 
thin, but particularly white hand. 

4 Ah, my dear Dalton !’ he said, ‘ what a 
lovely morning. So sorry to bring you here. 
What is the latest good thing on the turf ? 5 

‘Morning ! How should I know?’ said Brant 
sulkily and without removing his hat. ‘I got 
your letter: what is it?’ 

‘Bile, I should say, my dear fellow,’ came 
the reply with a smile which showed some very 
white teeth. ‘Try one of these ? 5 

The speaker took a cigarette box from the 
table and held it out to his visitor, who made 
an angry gesture. 

‘No? Well, I will ; I’ve not had my morning 
whiff yet. Hah l 5 he continued, as he lit the 
cigarette at a taper burning on a filigree silver 
stand. ‘These are some choice tobacco sent me 
from Alexandria. Better try one . 5 

‘I’ve no time to stop here smoking,’ said 
Brant, snatching one of the little rolls from 
the box and lighting it impatiently. ‘ Now, 
then, Levvinson, what is it ? If you 5 ve dragged 
me here to tell me my paper ’s overdue, I knew 
it. I haven’t any money, and I don’t know 
when I shall have, so there !’ 

‘Dear me!’ said the keen-looking man, 
watching his visitor with half-closed eyes as he 
stood see-sawing heel and toe upon a thick rug. 
‘Now, don’t you think, my dear boy, you 
could have said that just as easily and far more 
comfortably if you had taken a chair?’ 

As he spoke, he let himselt subside into the 
one from which he had risen, and looked 
mockingly at Brant. 

‘Hooked, and of course you’ll play me as 
long as you like,’ said Brant with quite a 
sneer ; and taking off his hat he banged it 
down upon a buhl table, laid his ivory-handled 
cane across it, and hitching up the knees of his 
trousers, threw himself back in the nearest 
chair. ‘Now, then, say it out, and get it 
over.’ 

‘My dear Dalton, you would never do for a 
financier,’ said Levvinson, with a meaning smile. 
‘The suaviter in modo is wanted there. — Like 
these cigarettes?’ 

‘ Confound the cigarettes ! What is it you 
want V 

; ‘I sent you a line, my dear Dalton, because 
. I wanted to see you/ 
j- ‘What for?’ 


Brant’s manner had been eager on hearing 
the word business ; but it became gloomy and 
sullen at the financier’s last announcement. In 
fact, his aspect was what is generally known 
as chop-fallen. 

‘ Don’t be disheartened, my dear Daltou. Any 
one would think you had no expectations.’ 

‘ Oh no, they wouldn’t,’ said JBrant ; ‘ not if 
they saw me here.’ 

‘That’s not so bad, my dear Dalton. Any 
one who says you are not a sharp-witted fellow 
either does not know you, or is a fool. But 
you are quite right : if you had no expectations, 
you would not be here. Who would lend money 
to a man who had nothing to make a return 
seem likely ? But have another cigarette ; they 
are very short.’ 

He leaned forward to hand the box, and then 
took another, lighting it daintily from the 
stump of the last. Then, after a side-glance 
through his half-closed eyes had shown him 
that his visitor had lit the second cigarette, he 
drew one leg over the other, placed his hands 
behind his head, and said quietly: ‘What 
would you think, my dear Dalton, if I pro- 
posed to place a heavy sum of money in your 
hands V 

‘Two things,’ replied Brant shortly. ‘At 
how much per cent? and what for?’ 

‘I’ll take it that you have said the two 
things, my dear Dalton ; and I ’ll answer your 
questions frankly. It is as well to be quite 
plain in business : I always am.’ 

‘Yes, you are,’ said Brant meaningly. 

‘An unfair innuendo, my dear Dalton,’ said 
the financier quietly, ‘for when you have come 
to borrow money of me, I have told you what 
my percentage would be. High, perhaps, but 
not too high for the risk : and then I have 
given you a cheque for what you asked ; no 
deduction for interest in advance, no cigars, 
wine, or paintings : but the cash.’ 

Brant nodded. 

‘Be just, then, my dear fellow. Now, then, 
for my answers. A heavy sum in cash as a 
douceur or fee for what you will do for me. 
Not a loan. That is an answer to your first 
question — “What for?” will take longer. Now, 
then : you have lost pretty heavily lately.’ 

‘How do you know?’ cried Brant roughly. 

‘I pay people to tell me what is going on,’ 
said Levvinson quietly. ‘And one way and 
another, yon must be rather tightly fixed. 
Gambling does not pay, my dear Dalton, believe 
me ’ 

‘ Look here ; if you ’re going to lecture me, 
Mr Levvinson, I am off,’ cried Brant shortly. 

‘What an impatient irritable boy it is,’ said 
Levvinson, laughing. ‘ Here ; go on with your 
cigarette and I’ll explain. I want you to help 
me, my dear fellow, and in return I will place 
such a cheque in your hands as shall make 
you easy for some time to come.’ 

‘So long as it isn’t dirty work, I’m ready, 
said Brant; ‘so go on.’ 

‘Dirty work ! Absurd ! A little bit of di 
plomacy, my dear fellow, nothing more. — LnnV 
here : your firm has invented an el 
of a verv peculiar 
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Really, my clear boy, your experience of human 
nature must have been very sad. I must ask 
you to recollect that you are dealing with a 
gentleman, whose word of honour in this trans- 
action would be as good as any bond. Bring 
me the complete scheme of that invention, so 
that it can be worked out abroad ; and I, 
trusting you that it is complete, will immedi- 
ately place in your hands Bank of England 
notes for a thousand pounds.’ 

‘And confoundedly poor pay, too, for making 
a man turn a thief.’ 

‘ Diplomat, my dear Dalton, a diplomat,’ 
said Levvinson, watching him keenly through 
his half-closed eyes. A thousand pounds is a 
very serviceable sum — a great deal can be done 
with it ; but I am only the agent acting for a 
Government willing to be generous. It is my 
duty of course to study their interests ; but I 
confess it seems to me too small a douceur 
for so important a transaction, and I shall 
take it upon myself to double the amount 
named. Two thousand pounds sterling, my 
dear Dalton, for those plans.’ 

‘Two thousand pounds,’ cried Brant, starting 
up, ‘for behaving like a scoundrel, betraying 


£ What V cried Brant, with a laugh ; ‘ nonsense !’ 

£ It is a fact,’ said Levvinson. quietly. ‘ While 
you have been enjoying life, like the handsome 
young butterfly you are, that clear good busy 
old bee of an uncle of yours has been making 
honey and sealing it all in private cells with- 
out trusting you with the key.’ 

Brant winced, and Levvinson saw it, but he 
did not stir. 

‘ Well, my dear Dalton, the invention being a 
marvel, and likely to prove of incalculable 
value to a warlike nation, our dear uncle, as a 
patriot and a business man combined, has sold 
all rights and the secret of this invention to 
the Government.’ 

‘ Impossible ! I should have known,’ cried 
Brant, startled into utterance. ‘But how do 
you know this'?’ 

‘By money, my dear Dalton. One can do 
anything with coin.’ 

‘Oh. I Can you*?’ said Brant sarcastically. ‘I 
have not found it so. But suppose we have 
produced this wonderful motor: wbat then?’ 

Levvinson looked at his visitor for a moment 
or two, and then turned his eyes to the table, 
drew forward a silver ash-tray and carefully 
removed the gray powder from the end of his 
cigarette. 

‘That being so — and it is, my dear Dalton — 
I want the drawings, plans, and descriptions as 
laid down by the inventor — in other words, the 
whole scheme.’ 

‘ Oh ! indeed 1 ’ cried Brant with a forced 
laugh. ‘May I ask what for?’ 

‘ If you like. I shall simply reply that it 
would be a pity for the officials in Whitehall to 
pigeon-hole so valuable an invention, and per- 
haps never make the smallest use of it. — I 
should pay very handsomely.’ 

‘ I should think you would,’ said Brant con- 
temptuously. ‘Is that all?’ 

‘Yes, save that I want you to bring me those 
plans.’ 

‘ Oh ! to be sure,’ cried Brant, gazing hard at 
the perfectly dressed nonchalant man before 
him. ‘And so you think, because I have 
stooped to borrow money of you, instead of 
worrying my uncle, that I should be scoundrel 
enough to steal them. That I am a thief !’ 

‘ Absurd ! Never use strong language in 
business matters, my dear Dalton. As you 
may surmise, I am only the agent in this case, 
acting for a foreign Government, which is ready 
to be generous to any one who will serve it. 
Steal ! Thief ! My dear boy, of what are you 
thinking? Petty transactions between man and 
man are so dubbed, just as, should you kill 
me or I killed you, people would call it 
murder ; but if a Government destroyed thou- 
sands, it is war. So in this case you obtain 
these plans for me, and I pass them on to a 
foreign Government, then it becomes di- 
plomacy.’ 

‘Oh, that’s diplomacy, is it?’ said Brant. 

‘Yes, my dear Dalton, with a quid pro quo 
to the tune of a thousand pounds.’ 


man.’ 
f course, 
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furious. But why should you trouble about As be spoke lie caught up his hat and cane, 

that! Will he let you have money to live like And now Levvinson rose top, but in the 

a gentleman ? No ; you are forced to come to quietest and most deliberate fashion, 

me. — You are deeply attached to your cousin/ 4 One moment, my dear Dalton,’ he said. 

Brant swung himself round fiercely; but ‘You must forgive me for misjudging you. I 
Levvinson did not meet his eyes, only went on never gave you credit for so much firmness, and 
talking in a quiet convincing tone. prompt decision. There you are a true diplo- 

4 A sweet lady, my dear Dalton, and worth mat, and ought to rise high in whatever you 

the winning. But the old man has already take up.’ 

nipped your aspirations in the bud, and under Brant looked at him mockingly as he put on 

the present state of affairs he never will con- his hat, and then glanced in a mirror, 

sent to a union. Why not help me in this? ‘You force my hand,’ continued Levvinson, 

It will go a long way toward making you in- ‘and I must now speak out finally. I tell you 

dependent of him ; and if he went down a frankly that there are those in your uncle’s 

little, you would go on and be in a position employ who will get me what I want 5 

possibly to dictate.’ ‘You cannot get it.’ 

Brant threw his half-smoked cigarette into ‘ I will get it,’ said Levvinson quietly ; ‘ but 

the grate, I prefer to obtain it without trouble — from 

‘You might— you see I speak plainly— you you. Now listen : I should detest to do any- 
might injure him a little ; but in so doing you thing unpleasant over your monetary affairs.’ 
would benefit yourself and his daughter. He ‘Threats now?’ said Brant mockingly, 

has had his innings. It is your turn now,’ ‘I have not threatened. Don’t force me to 

‘ To be a thief and a traitor to my country 1’ do so. Once more I ask you to oblige me, and 

cried Brant. I will now go to the limit entrusted to me. 

4 Absurd boy !’ said Levvinson, with a little Get me those papers— a trifle in your case, and 
laugh, as if the other’s firmness was amusing, then feel independent of your uncle, and all 
‘With three thousand pounds in your pocket, he can say or do.’ 
you would he independent of the old man ; and ‘ I will not.’ 

if you wished it, independent of me. But if ‘Hear me out, my dear Dalton,’ said Levvin- 
I might advise, I would not throw Lewis Lev- son very softly. ‘Bring what I want, arid there 
vinson over, ray dear Dalton. Oblige me in shall be no deduction, commission, or paper. I 
this, and you will make a good friend. It will place in your bands directly the sum that 
might he in my power to put a very good will enable you to carry out every plan you 
tiling or two in your way. Come, your hand may have in petto, for I promise you in the 
upon it. Such a trifle— a few hours shut up name of the Government for which I act an 
with the documents and some fine tracing- immediate payment of five thousand pounds.’ 
paper’ ‘Five thou.?’ cried Brant, excitedly. 
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‘Yes/ said Levvinson quietly, as lie offered £ Pimiblechook’s Paste is the Best/ or the friendly 
the cigarettes and then the taper ; £ but do not though gratuitous advice— 4 When you ask for 
have "any doubts about that. Talk only. I Tommy’s Tooth-powder, see that you get it.’ 
know my man. 5 We would all miss these more or less in- 

genious and ingenuous announcements, especi- 
ally the publishers and proprietors of news- 
CURIOSITIES OF ADVERTISING, papers and periodicals. In fact, but for the 

Advertisement, which somebody has called ^vertiser the modern newspaper would be an 

,VUiUU j impossibility. The advertiser not only purveys 

the breath of^ trade, and somebody else lias -f or t ] ie p U bli C — he practically provides the news 
styled the lubricating oil that makes the wheel 0 f th e -world. Does anybody suppose that the 
of commerce run, is only about two hundred penny he pays for his morning journal will 
years old. At all events, it is to the reign of cover the cost of all the reading matter for 
Charles II. that one must look for the first which he looks daily as eagerly as for his 
extensive use of the public prints by adver- breakfast? Certainly not the least interesting 
tisers ; hut if one chooses to go back to the portion of the reading matter for the thought- 
stentorian ‘What d’ye lack? 5 of the London ful student in what Pope called the proper 
’prentice boys, it will be only to find that one study of mankind — namely, Man — are the adver- 
must go farther hack still in order to reach the tising columns. Therein one may find an in- 
real beginning of the art. For it is an art, as finite variety of food for reflection — in the 
well as a science, and an art which flourishes display of the wants, wishes, faults, virtues, 
by expenditure. It is not so very long since rivalries, and eccentricities of all classes of the 
Thackeray was moved to moralisation by an community. The advertisement sheet is the 
advertisement of W T arren’s blacking on the reflex of the social and industrial life of a 
Egyptian Pyramids, yet such a thing to-day people, as well as the patent of its commercial 
would excite no surprise. "Were a traveller enterprise. 

across the Kalahari Desert now to come upon There is both likeness and difference between 
a collection of £ Moonshine Hair-wash 5 coupons, the advertisements one sees in one’s daily paper 
he would simply note it as an instance of and those one finds stitched up with the 
enterprise. Blacking on the Pyramids 1 Why, magazines or displayed on the walls. The 
are not our seas covered with argosies of pills costliness of the numerous pictorial and other 
worth a guinea a box? And do not the very ingenious devices, many of them by renowned 
clouds rain down upon us eulogies of the artists, must be obvious to the merest tyro ; 
virtues of some American watch, or other and when to such striking appeals to the eye 
£ notion/ which the aeronaut takes up with him we find allied presents of books, calendars, and 
in lieu of sand ballast? artistic trifles, and generous offers of pianos. 

It was George Cruiksbank, if we remember bicycles, sewing-machines, and all sorts of 
aright, who drew for a blacking-manufacturer things to those who will help forward the 

a wondrous picture of an astonished cat gazing work of advertisement, one is lost in wonder 
at herself in the speckless surface of a Iiessian how it can pay. Princely incomes are ex- 
boot, polished to refulgence by the use of the pended by some of the large purveyors in 
blacking. Since then, the art of pictorial ad- bringing and keeping their wares before the 
vertisement has developed enormously, and if public. When a certain well-known soap con- 
we do not see anything more clever than Cruik- cern was not long ago turned into a Limited 
shank’s design, we see an infinite variety. Who Liability Company, it was stated that the adver- 
does not know how two great Royal Academicians tising bill ran over eighty thousand pounds per 
have immortalised a certain soap? We do not annum. If we are not mistaken, the late 
know how much Cruiksbank got for his aston- ‘Professor’ Holloway expended even more in 
islied cat, hut Messrs Pears are said to have vaunting the virtues of his pills and ointment, 
paid .£20,000 in the purchase and reproduction and with what pecuniary result is pretty well 
of Millais’ famous ‘Soap Bubbles.’ Every street known. And it has been frequently proved 
hoarding is a mural exhibition of the art of puff, that a business which has been built up by 
and these exhibitions are more in keeping with advertising will rise or fall according as the 
tlieir surroundings than the dreadful signposts advertising is maintained or reduced. In prac- 
tbafc disfigure the fair face of Nature, so that tical business, indeed, ‘once an advertiser, always 
he who runs by rail may read of some vaunted an advertiser/ seems to be the invariable rule, 
pain-ldller or pig-fattener. And in place of Among the most remarkable of modern-day 
Cruikshank’s cat, have we not a familiar monkey advertisements are those which refer to specifics 
in full dress careering round the globe in shoes for every disease under the sun. The number 
of swiftness in order to spread the glad tidings of ‘perfect cures’ is so large that the only room 
of something whose virtues are largely expressed for wonder is that any disease should remain 
in negatives? How familiar has the benevolent to be cured. Not less marvellous than the 
Simian become! Yet think of it, how many qualities of the medicines are the length, and 
other familiar forms, faces, and formulas one liberality with which some of them are adver- 
meets with month . after month and year after tised. And the money spent in advertising 
year, hound up with the monthly copy of ou;r pills ought to be enough to cure earthquakes 
favourite magazine, or showered upon us through —not to mention the endowment of hospitals, 
oiir letter-box. Sometimes it is a brilliant But after all, this kind of tiling is not new. 
butterfly in variegated colours, sometimes a Here, for instance, is the advertisement of one 
hirsute female or a gurgling habv, and some- Thomas Smith, a quack of the last century: ‘In 
times the plain and positive statement that King Street, Westminster, at the Queen’s Arms 
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an Corn-cutter liveth Thomas Smith, who by- 
experience and ingenuity has learnt the art of 
taking out and curing all manner of Corns 
without pain or drawing blood. He likewise 
takes out all manner of Nails which cause any 
disaster, trouble, or pain, which no man in 
England can the like. He cures the Toothache 
in "half an hour, let the pain be never so great, 
and cleanses and preserves the Teeth. He 
can, with God’s assistance, perform the same in 
a little time. . . . The famousest Ware in Eng- 
land, which never fails to cure the Toothache 
in half an hour, price One Shilling the bottle. 
Likewise a Powder for cleansing the teeth, 
which makes them as ivory without wearing 
them, and without prejudice to the gums, One 
Shilling the box. Also two sorts of Water for 
curing the Scurvy in the gums : though they 
are eaten away to the bottom, it will heal 
them and cause them to grow as firm as ever, 
very safe — without Mercury or any unwhole- 
some Spirit. To avoid counterfeits, they are 
only sold at his own house, price of each bottle 
Half-a-crown, or more, according to the bigness, 
with directions.’ 

This is not quite so ingenious as the Amer- 
ican dentist who advertised : ‘ Teeth extracted ; 
without Pain, two dollars ; with Pain, one 
dollar.’ This is pithy and to the point. There 
is no mistaking the intention of the advertiser, 
and the patient is quite free to make his own 
choice. 

Apropos of medical advertisements, we have 
come across the following in an old Stamford 
newspaper : ‘ Whereas the majority of Apothe- 
caries in Boston have agreed to pull down the 
price of Bleeding to Sixpence, let these certifie 
that Mr Bichard Clarke, Apothecary, will 
bleed anybody at his shop, Gratis .’ 

Contrast with the foregoing advertisement 
of Thomas Smith’s, the following, which is a 
type of what one sees every day in every 
newspaper in the land : ‘All Diseases Cured with 
Herbs, after failure everywhere ; free advice, 
10 till 2, and 4 till 8 ; or write. — Botanic Hall.’ 
Do our people really believe in such profes- 
sions? Do any suppose that an illiterate herb- 
alist can do what the most highly trained 
medical skill cannot effect? We* fear that many 
people are innocent and credulous enough to do 
so, for advertisements cost money, and adver- 
tisers could not and would not incur the cost 
if it did not pay them. 

Soap, which now is the subject of the most 
extensive, complicated, and often artistic adver- 
tising of the century, was an early material for 
advertisement. In Dr Robert Chambers’s Book 
of Days , for instance, among a number of 
examples given of curious advertisements in 
ihe seventeenth century, we find the following, 
dated 1680: ‘William Deval, at the sign of 
the Angel and Stilliards in St Ann’s Lane, near 
Aldersgate, London, maketh Castile, Marble, 
and White Soap as good as any man sells : 
tryed and proved, and sold at very reasonable 
rates.’ — ‘ As good as any man sells,’ observe, 
not ‘matchless,’ or capable even of washing 
a shipwrecked crew ashore, like some modern 
saponifiers we read of. 

1 In Edinburgh newspapers of 1709 we have 
j | seen the following grimly suggestive advertise- 


ments : ‘ All sorts of Dead Cloathes made after 
the British fashion, are made bj r Janet Chamers 
in Patrick Turnbull’s, Goldsmith, at the head 
of Forester’s Wynd, at as reasonable rates as 
anywhere.’ And : ‘ All sorts of Grave Cloathes 
of woollen, ready made for men, women, and 
children, as fine and as fashionable as any 
which are to be sold at Mistres Chrystie’s in 
Dunse.’ What was the British fashion, and 
what constituted fashionableness in such grave 
affairs, we are unable to explain ; hut among 
the collection of advertisements of Charles 
II. ’s time above referred to is this one : ‘ At 
the sign of the Golden Pall and Coffin, a Coffin- 
maker’s shop at the upper end of the Old 
Change, near Cheepside, there are ready made 
to be sold very fashionable laced and plain 
dressings for the dead of all sizes, with very 
fashionable coffins, that will secure any corps 
above ground without any ill scent or other 
annoyance as long as shall be required.’ Hap- 
pily, "this kind of thing is not met with nowa- 
days, although the purveyors of mourning lose 
no opportunity of letting everybody know where 
to go for the garb of woe. 

Here is the case of a widow who advertises 
her wants in a recent daily newspaper in a 
somewhat mysterious manner: ‘Would Lady 
or Gentleman kindly Lend Respectable Young 
Widow, Good Home, £5 for Rent? Repaid 
monthly. No. — , Office.’ This is some- 
thing like a prize puzzle. Does the ‘respect- 
able young widow’ want the loan of a good 
home or a five-pound note, or both ? And what 
is it she proposes to repay monthly ? Her need 
may have been urgent, but her grammar is 
defective. 

Telegraphese is a species of elliptical expres- 
sion that has resulted from the use of the 
telegraph. When people have to pay for every 
word, they necessarily reduce the number as 
much as possible. The same result may be 
observed in the ‘Wanted’ columns of the news- 
papers, where the most surprising abbreviations 
may sometimes be seen. Look at the following, 
for instance: ‘General (experienced) Wanted; 
no family ; superior place ; references.’ No 
retired military officers, of course, need apply. 
A general servant is meant ; and though the 
male mind may ponder in amazement over a 
request for ‘ Cook (plain) : flannel washing,’ or 
‘no washing,’ he may rest content in the belief 
that his better-half knows better. 

The oddities of foreigners who advertise in 
English, not exactly ‘as she is spoke,’ have 
frequently called up a smile. Here is a speci- 
men of a genuine hotel advertisement of some 
fifty years ago : ‘Mr Dewit in the Golden 
Apple art of the Burges Gate at Ghent, has 
the honour to prevent the Persons who would 
come at his house, that they should find there 
always good and spacious Lodging, a Table 
served at their taste, Wine of any quality, &c. 
Besides he hires horses and chaises, which shall 
be of a great conveniency for the Travelleir, 
The Bark of . Bruges depart and arrives every 
day before his door. He dares flatter himself 
that they shall be satisfied, as well with the 
cheapness of the price as with the cares such 
an establishment requires.’ 

As another specimen of foreigners’ English 
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London, and will probably offer to work 
his passage. ... It is therefore requested that 
no gentleman will take him into his service, 
nor no captain of vessels or others will take 
him on board their ships. Reward of Two 
Guineas for his apprehension/ Who, by the 
way, ever heard of a white negro man? 

The Lord Mayor’s show is still a popular 
spectacle, in spite of Progressivism ; but it was 
so popular a hundred and fifty years ago that 
people were even ready to listen to lectures 
about it. Here is the advertisement of one of 
these lecturers of the year 1730: ‘At the 
Oratory, the corner of Lincoln’s Inn Fields near 
Clare Market, this day, being Wednesday, at 
six of the clock in the Evening, will be a new 
Riding upon an old Cavalcade, entituled, “ The 
City in its Glory ; or my Lord Mayor’s Show : 77 
Explaining to all capacities the wonderful Pro- 
cession so much envy’d in Foreign Parts and 
nois’d at Paris : on my Lord Mayor’s Day : the 
fine appearance and splendor of the Companies 
of Trade : Bear and Chain : the Trumpets, 
Drums, and Cries intermixed : the qualifica- 
tions of my Lord’s Horse, the whole Art and 
History of the City Ladies and Beaus at the 
Gape-stare in the Balconies : the Airs, Dress, 
and Motions : the Two Giants walking out to 
keep Holiday : like Snails over a Cabbage, says 
an old author, they all crept along : admir’d by 
their Wives and huzzaed by the Throng. 5 

This advertiser seems to have had something 
of the talent which made the late P. T. Barnum 
famous. Barnum was the Prince of Advertisers, 


take the following playbill of an English enter- 
tainment in Paris in 1829 : £ A Grand Enter- 
tainment Concert and Ball will be given at 
Monsieur Lemer pres du Port de Charenton, 
No. 5. To open with the favourite comic song 
called the mill after witch will be given a part 
of Macbeath a song and Resitation after witch 
a favourite hornpipe, A gentleman a performer 
in provencal parts will appear in imetations of 
the great English actars from Paris, afterwards 
the prinsopal parts of Douglas or the noble 
shepsard after witch a grand terifac combat 
then to be given a Resitation, comic duet, 
songs &c., the whole to conclude with a Ball. 
Music is provided. Enteornce at £ P asfc 6 to 
j begin at past 7. Tickets to be had of Mr 
Joseph Turner, James Riley, John Liwois or 
at che wouse.’ 

Among the curiosities of advertising may 
surely be placed the first advertisement of the 
first steamer that plied for hire in Great 
Britain — namely, Henry Bell’s Comet. Thus ran 
the advertisement in the Glasgow Courier of 
1812 : * Steam Passage Boat, the Comet , between 
Glasgow, Greenock, and Helensburgh. For Pass- 
engers only. The subscriber having at much 
expense fitted up a handsome vessel to ply 
upon the river Clyde between Glasgow and 
Greenock — to sail by the Power of Wind, Air, 
and Steam, he intends that the vessel shall 
leave the Broomielaw on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays about Mid-day, or at such time 
thereafter as may answer from the state of the 
tide, and to leave Greenock on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays in the morning to 
suit the tide. The elegance, comfort, safety, and 
speed of this vessel require only to be proved 
to meet the approbation of the Public ; and the 
Proprietor is determined to do everything in 
his power to merit public encouragement. The 
terms are for the present — 4 shillings for the 
best cabin and 3 shillings for the second ; but 
beyond these rates nothing is to be allowed to 
servants or any other person employed about 
the vessel. 5 

What would poor neglected Henry Bell have 
said could he have seen his humble little 
Comet , of whose elegance, comfort, and speed 
he was so proud, alongside a modern Cunarder 
or one of the latest palatial river- steamers of 
the Clyde or Thames, all so well advertised? 

In these days of anti-sweating, living-wage, 
and short-hour movements, it is well to recall 
that slavery was not confined to America and 
the West Indies. In a now extinct Edinburgh 
newspaper of February 1740, we find the fol- 
lowing advertisement : ‘In August last a Negro 
ran away from Denen, belonging to Captain 
William Jones of the St David of London. He 
was spoke with at Dalkeith on Wednesday the 
20th instant. Any person who can apprehend 
him shall have a Guinea of reward and all 
charges paid. 5 Only a guinea for recovering the 
corpus of such a piece of property l 

Another advertiser somewhat later (1773) in 
the same paper is more liberal. He announced : 
‘Ran off a White Negro man who passes by 
the name of William Northumberland, the 
property of a gentleman lately from South 
Carolina. . . . He is supposed to have gone 
to Leith, in order to secure a passage for 
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advertise their land saw her sedan-chair enter the courtyard, 

washing their He went to meet her, and without littering a 

er knows the word, brought her immediately to . the veranda, 
partners and Sterling lay back in the chair in which he 

all out. And had sunk, sleeping heavily. Maitland pointed to 

most lament- him and immediately turned away. For a 
iising are the moment after he had left her, Evelyn stood in 
sees, that ‘ I, a state of hesitation. The man whom she now 
I will not be looked at in his weakness and disgrace, was in 
acted by my no sense the hero of her happy love-dreams. 

For a brief moment a pang sharper than any 
using sheet is sword passed through her heart ; but real love, 
the industrial after all, is not easily conquered ; the next 
?d of sorrows instant the affectionate girl was kneeling by 
as well as of Sterling’s side — her arms were round his neck, 
n epitome of her kisses pressed his cheek, and tears for the 
ire writ very first time flowed freely from her eyes. 

Hasty directions were meanwhile given by 

the Consul for the reception of his unlooked- 

OOHSTTT ^ or g" ests - -^ e ca ^ e ^ ins faithful constable 
DUU Bryce, and gave him stern and rigorous direc- 
hwuy. tions that the gates of the consular compound 

were to be kept carefully slnit and guarded, 
and that the watchmen were to have special 
ore absolutely orders to be more than usually on the alert, 
ffort than the The night was far spent when Maitland at last 

loment. Mait- betook himself to his bed ; but at early dawn 

demoralising be was up again and about. He knew only 
e discouraged, too well that he had not a moment to lose, 
‘If not for if Sterling was really to he rescued from the 
ur wife. Pull clutches of his formidable enemy. 

: in my hands. As soon as the conventionalities would per- 
iO say what I mit, Maitland sent his principal Tingchai (mess- 
enger) to the Taotai with a message to say 

Sterling. ‘If that he would call upon him at noon if eon- 

mdage, I shall venient on a matter of importance. 

>ut there,’ lie When Sterling and his wife appeared at 
returning once breakfast, Maitland did his best to seem un- 
re me even if concerned, and to talk to bis unlooked-for 
s able, Evelyn guests as if nothing extraordinary had hap- 
ly life for this pened. Evelyn’s face was white, and there were 
black lines under her eyes, but otherwise she 
ong her. If I looked calm and composed. Sterling, on the 
—and I think other hand, was evidently intensely nervous — 
men that God lie ate next to nothing, started at every sound, 
git to help to and looked up apprehensively when a servant 
ter life. — Now, happened to enter the room. By nature he 
;et back to the had all an Englishman’s pluck ; but opium had 
effected the most disastrous results, and, as 
yard, Maitland Maitland saw, he was unable to pull himself 
re saloon, and together at the present juncture, 
evidently been After breakfast, the two men went to smoke 
’ling. Of this their Manila cheroots on the veranda. When 
gust ; but now they found themselves alone, Maitland turned 
re which filled immediately to Sterling and said abruptly : 
n those malig- ‘Now look here, Sterling. It’s no use mincing 
of hatred and matters— you ’re in a frightful mess/ 
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* I am indeed,’ replied Sterling; ‘ and,’ lie suit Maitland’s purpose, and lie leaned over to 
added— -li is voice slightly shaking — ‘I am in a the Taotai and whispered a request that they 
worse mess than even you could possibly dream might be left alone for a few moments. The 
of. 7 Taotai immediately issued a command that the 

‘ Well, my dear fellow, 7 said the Consul, c you room was to he cleared. The moment this 
must treat me as a man does his doctor— you was clone, Maitland began to speak about bis 
must tell me everything. I can do nothing to business. He told his terrible tale in brief 
aid you if I don’t know all.’ clear words which it would have been iinpos- 

‘It is awful,’ said Sterling ; ‘but the lot has sible to misunderstand. He described the young 
fallen on me to murder the Tartar General Englishman in graphic touches, just alluding 
who has been waging war against the society ; to the weakness which had made him a prey 
and unless by to-morrow night I have done of the terrible Kolao-hwuy, and dwelling also 
the deed, my life is forfeited. 7 oil many good points in his character. He 

Maitland’s brow became heavily clouded, described the threats which lmd been employed 
‘That certainly is worse than anything I to induce him to attend the initiation cere- 
thought of,’ he said. ‘But, after all, it doesn’t mony, and spoke in graphic words of bis 
matter so long as you are in this Consulate, present bitter repentance. He finally ended by 
While you remain here, you are safe against saying that he was certain Sterling would 
all the wiles of the Kolao-hwuy ; but remember, gladly lay all tbe information he possessed 
you must do exactly as I tell you.’ before the authorities. 

‘I have promised Evelyn that I will,’ replied On hearing these last words, the Taotai’s 
Sterling; ‘and however low I have fallen, please brow cleared. ‘That condition alone saves your 
God, at least I’ll keep that promise. 7 friend from being accused of the crime of 

‘That’s right. Now, you are getting more belonging to the society, 7 he said. ‘Can you 
like yourself. Pray, give me your attention | give me the name of the man who entrapped 
carefully. I have thought matters over, and i him V 

there is nothing for it hut what I now propose ‘Yes,’ said Maitland; ‘his name is Lin. I 
to do. I am going this morning to the Taotai saw him for a moment last night at the opium 
to get from him two of his most experienced den, when I went to look for poor Sterling, 
detectives, who shall come here and guard you He is as ill-favoured a scoundrel as ever I 
night and day until we can ship you to Eng- saw ; and from the expression of his face, I 
land.’ feel sure he was vowing vengeance on Sterling 

At these words a ray of real hope lit up for allowing himself to he drawn out of his 
Sterling’s haggard face. ‘ How is it possible for clutches.’ 

me to thank you V he exclaimed. He sprang ‘I will send to the opium shop and secure 
from his chair, and suddenly taking the that fellow at least, 7 said the Taotai. ‘The 

Consul’s hand, shook it with a grip and vehe- question now, however, is this : What is to be 
mence which was as iron compared with the done with the Englishman? As you are aware, 
nerveless twitching of his fingers a short time his life is in immediate clanger ; and I shall 
hack. ‘Your goodness leaves me no words to want him to give evidence against these men 
express what I feel, 7 he said. ‘But,’ he added, as I catch them.’ 

‘however terrible my position, it will be simply ‘That is what I came about,’ said Maitland, 
impossible for me to get away for another ‘At present, Sterling is in my Consulate, and 

month, as Stephenson — one of my partners — as long as he remains within the compound, 

will not be out here for two or three mails.’ he is safe. He has, however, his business to 

‘Well, never mind,’ said Maitland cheerily, attend to, and what I would ask Your Excel- 
‘We’ll look after you for that time; and now lency is this: send me two of your sharpest 
I must be off to the Yamun/ detectives — so that one can be on duty night 

Though the Consul had assumed a cheerful and day — to follow Sterling when his business 
air in talking to his guest, his mind in reality calls him beyond the protection of my flag.’ 
was the reverse of easy, and many and dark ‘I will do it,’ said the Taotai, ‘on the 
forebodings seized him as he was borne in his distinct understanding that he shall be forth - 
consular chair to the Taotai’s residence. coming whenever I want him to give informa- 

W hen Tie approached the Yamun, his Tingehai, fcion or take evidence from him.’ 
taking his card, went ahead to announce his ‘Agreed,’ said Maitland.— ‘ Now, I will no 

arrival. As soon as the sedan-chair drew up longer detain Your Excellency.’ 
at the Yamun, the centre doors were thrown Bo saying, he drank off his cup of tea as 

wide open, and a messenger, bowing low, the signal of the conclusion of his visit The 
invited the Consul to enter. Taotai conducted him with courteous ceremony 

Without dismounting from his chair, the to his chair, and bowed low in response to 
coolies carried him into the compound as far Maitland’s parting salutations, 
as the steps leading up to the principal hall. On arriving at the Consulate, Maitland went 
Here the Taotai stood ready to receive him. at once to the veranda, where, as he expected, 
With many bows, the host conducted his he found Sterling and his wife. They were 
guest into the reception room and placed him talking earnestly together, and Sterling’s face 
immediately in the seat of honour on his left looked animated, and even hopeful again, 
hand. The interchange of many compliments When they saw Maitland, they hurried to meet 
followed. The servants brought in tea, and, as him. 

is usual, remained in the apartment within ear- ‘ What news?’ said Sterling, 
shot of the Consul and his host. ‘I have arranged everything satisfactorily,’ 

This state of affairs did not, however, at all replied the Consul. ‘The detectives will be 
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here in half an hour, and one will always be words. ‘ You must not stir until the detectives 
ready to go with you whenever business calls come, 5 she said. 

you to the hong or elsewhere.’ Sterling laughed impatiently. ‘ To tell the 

‘How can we thank you? 5 said Evelyn, her truth,’ he said after a pause, 4 1 don’t much 
bright eyes filling with tears as she raised them believe in them. What are two detectives, 
to Maitland’s face. sharp as they doubtless may be, against the 

Sterling said nothing ; but the expression of machinations of a society like the Kolao-hwuy ? 
his face showed plainly that he would now But there, my darling, I am frightening you. 
leave no stone unturned to regain that strength What a brute I am ! There, Evelyn, don’t cry. 
and manhood which the use of opium had I wonder you care a bit for a fellow like me ; 
deprived him of. but if my life is of any value to you, I will 

Tiffin was announced, and afterwards the two certainly do all in my power to preserve it for 
men smoked their cigars in comparative peace, your sake. — Now, let me help you to match 
Alas! this peace was soon to be broken. Mait- these silks. You know my eye for colour is 
land had just risen to see to the duties of his more perfect than your own.’ 
office, when Sterling’s Hoy’ came forward with Evelyn tried to smile, and to keep back the 
a scared face, holding a piece of paper in his tears which ever and anon filled her eyes, 
hand. As long as her husband was by her. side, she 

‘Me findee this piecee chit on master’s table,’ felt that he was safe, but she dreaded indescrib- 
he said as he handed the note to the Consul. ably the moment when he must leave her. An 
Maitland took it and translated the Chinese important meeting was to be held in his office 
characters, which were as follows : ‘ The die is that afternoon ; and as his clerks knew nothing 
cast; your death-warrant is signed .’ of the scrape into which he had got himself, it 

Maitland crushed the paper in his hand, and was all important that he should attend it. As 
called Sterling to follow him. ‘ Read that,’ he the moments flew by, he became more and more 
said. ‘ The scoundrels are evidently determined restless, and even went into the compound to 
to have a shy at you ; hut we will be one too ask Bryce if the detectives whom the Taotai had 
many for them. 5 promised to send had yet arrived, 

j Sterling turned pale as he read the missive. After a time, two quietly dressed and rather 
‘For God’s sake, don’t tell Evelyn,’ he ex- stupid-looking Chinamen were seen to enter the 
claimed, compound. They had a short consultation 

‘Not I,’ answered Maitland. He took the with Bryce, who a moment or two afterwards 
paper from Sterling and locked it up in his put in his appearance on the veranda. He 
secret drawer. asked Sterling to step outside with him. 

Sterling went slowly back to where his wife The young man complied. The Chinamen, 
was sitting. She had returned to her place in who called themselves Foo and Chang, bowed a 
the veranda. It was comparatively cool there ; low obeisance to Sterling. They then told him 
and relieved from some of her worst fears, and in a few words that he might now feel himself 
I having absolute confidence in Maitland, she absolutely safe. They assured him that they 
j was idly employing her fingers with some gaily would not intrude themselves on his notice in 
coloured embroidery, which she was preparing any way ; but also, never for a single moment 
to ornament her own pretty drawing-room, would they allow him out of their sight. 

The many-coloured silks and wools lay in her ‘You are safe now,’ said Foo. ‘Your Ex- 
lap — a bright colour was in her cheeks ; and cellency may go in and out exactly as you 
her beautiful dark eyes, full of love and relief, please. We know the emissaries of the Kolao- 
looked full at her husband as he approached liwuy, every single man of them, and no harm 
her. Her attitude and expression stabbed the can possibly happen to you.’ 
unfortunate young man to the heart. Her The man called Chang further told Sterling 
quick eyes saw all too sooxf that there was that Lin had been arrested by the Taotai, and 
some fresh trouble. was now in custody in the prison-house of his 

‘Sit down by me, Wilfrid, 5 she said. She Yamnn. 
made a great effort to speak cheerfully. ‘See This fact went further than anything else to 
how natural and peaceful everything seems, reassure the Englishman, and he went back to 
and you certainly are safe here. Now you say ‘Good-bye’ to his wife in better spirits, 
must keep up your courage — it is that dreadful ‘It’s all right, 5 he said. ‘If ever there was a 
opium that has upset your nerves. 5 brick in the world, it’s our good friend Mait- 

‘ It lias^ been the cause from first to last of land. I will go at once to my hong, see my 
my undoing, Evelyn.’ people, transact all the necessary business, and 

‘Why do you look so pale now? Is there be back with you before dark. Keep up your 
anything fresh the matter V courage, my dear wife ; I verily believe the 

‘No, no, my darling. I am in a mess, and danger is past.’ 
must get out of it as best I can.’ To Sterling’s astonishment, it was just at this 

‘And the Consul is so kind and brave. Was juncture, however, that all poor Evelyn’s self-' 
, there ever a man like him ?’ exclaimed Evelyn, control gave way. ‘I can’t bear it,’ she sobbed. 

* If I do escape, Evelyn, I shall certainly owe ‘ I feel that the danger is not past. As you 
my life to him. # said yourself, what can two men do against 

‘You are perfectly safe, so long as you stay here.’ hundreds?— Oh, don’t leave me, Wilfrid. Stay 
| ‘But I can’t stay here always, Evelyn— that here, or at least allow me to accompany you.’ 
is just the point. I must get hack to "business ‘That would indeed be folly,’ answered the 
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Suffice it to say that Charles II. was then 
[gee in Holland; Cromwell’s soldiers filled 
>arracks ; Cromwell’s frigates kept watch 
our coasts ; and the Solemn League and 
Overtures had 
r that he should 
document ; but 
was not granted 
Scotland had 
promise being given, 
set sail, from the not too hospitable 
shores of Holland, on the morning of Sunday 
the 12th of June 1650, and a course was steered 
for the British coast ; nor did the king lack 
company, for Walker, in his Historical Dis- 
courses , informs us that ‘the chief persons of 


4 Nothing,’ she answered with a heavy sigh. 

‘ Oh, why are women so useless, when they love 
so much V 

‘ Useless !’ echoed Sterling. ‘It is love like 
theirs— like yours, that keeps the world straight. 
—Now, good-bye. Don’t despair. I vow and 
declare that I’ll be back with you before you 
have time to miss me.’ 

Evelyn made a great effort to check her 
tears ; but when Sterling had really gone, she 
flung herself back into the deep chair in which 
she had been sitting on the veranda and gave 
way to a burst of terrible grief. 

4 How can I bear it?’ she moaned. ‘All the 
terrors of last night were nothing to what I 
am now enduring. No ; ray fancies . are not 
really nervous. I feel that some terrible fate 
is going to overtake my husband.’ 

Poor Evelyn never forgot the slow torture of 
the next two hours. Maitland was busy over 
the duties of his office. She was absolutely 
alone, and the time seemed to crawl on 
leaden wings. She became more and more 
nervous, until at last her dread reached the 
culminating point of agony. ‘If Wilfrid is not 
in by dusk,’ she said to herself, ‘I will go 
myself to the hong. I cannot endure this sus- 
pense any longer.’ 

At this moment there was a commotion in 
the compound. Evelyn, peering through the 
dusk, which was already beginning to set in, 
saw the detective Chang enter hurriedly, go up 
to Bryce, and speak to him. 

This was enough. As if wings were to her 
feet, she flew down-stairs, and running out, 
went up to the constable and laid her shaking 
hand on his arm. ‘What is it? what is it?’ 
she gasped in a choking voice. 

Bryce was much startled when he saw her. 
‘Won’t you come in, Mrs Sterling?’ he said. 
‘I will take you at once to my master.’ 

‘Oh, I know there is bad news,’ she gasped. 
‘You have something to say,’ she continued, 
fixing her eyes on Chang and speaking in a 
new tone of command. ‘I insist upon knowing 
immediately. Where is Mr Sterling ? Why 
have you left him?’ 

The man threw up his hands in despair. 
‘ He have vanished,’ he exclaimed. ‘ The Eng- 
lishman turned a corner and vanished before 
my very eyes.’ 


Covenant remained unsigned, 
been made to the absent kirn 
recognise the last-mentioned 
promise of that recognition 
till a second deputation from 
waited on Charles, 
the kirn 


divers other persons (as well as soldiers) or 
quality, courage, and fidelity.’ 

The first stage of the historic voyage — accord- 
ing to the testimony of a fellow-passenger with 
the king — was successfully accomplished. The 
weather was fine, the wind was favourable, 
and we may safely assume the company was 
happy. But alas ! all too suddenly were these 
favourable conditions reversed. Lowering clouds 
darkened the face of the wind-tormented waters, 
and the lumbering hulk (a Dutch man-of- 
war belonging to the Prince of Orange) with 
its royal cargo struggled in the teeth of a 
rising gale. Night closed in, and the darkness 
added fresh discomfiture to the situation. 
Head- winds sorely impeded progress, and for 
days and nights together the billows raged 
round the now all but stationary and sadly 
battered ship. If we could have stepped on 
board just at that juncture, the scene presented 
to us would certainly have been one entirely 
out of keeping with the presence of royalty. 
Under the most favourable circumstances, the 
berths afforded to passengers must have been 
the very opposite of luxurious, for the deck 
accommodation was inadequate, the cabin com 
veniences of a very third-rate order, and all 
pretensions to anything like moderate comfort, 
under the circumstances, could not have been 
entertained. It is easy for us to imagine, too, 
that the physical condition of the party must 
have been reduced to the lowest ebb ; for none 
of them, we may assume, were practical sailors, 
and, consequently, the effects of some weeks 
‘of stormy and contrary winds’ must have put 
all thought of comfort out of the question, 
and must have played sad havoc with nightly 
rest. Those of the party addicted to the horrors 
I of sea-sickness must have prayed that the 
j waters would engulf them. 

But still another calamity was in store for 
| the luckless passengers and their royal superior. 
The limited stock of provisions on board went 
done long before the destined haven was 
reached — for the voyage had already been pro- 
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a month of comparative 
meteorological point of view, 
sun does brightly blaze, 
bosom gently 
however, 
for days 
pre- 
The 
lere was 

with the political and ecclesiastical 
country, for it was then pass- 
w * ’ ” *T ever remain 

)rominent in the pages of history. To picture 
lere the condition of things then existing is 
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June is generally 
tranquillity, from a 
Then ‘the summer’s 
and breezes light the water’s 
brush.’ The June of 1650 was, 
a month of extreme boisterousness; 
and weeks together winds and rains 
vailed, and the sea was much tormented, 
meteorological condition of the atmosph 
in keeping i"''' " 

condition of our < * _ * 

ing through a period “that will 



the king and his companions rim a grave 
risk of being seized by a Government frigate. 
No such mishap occurred, however, and with 
abundance of provisions on board, the voyage 
was renewed. It was the intention of Charles 
to proceed forthwith to Shetland, ‘where seven 
ships of the States, guarding the herring-fish- 
ing, were, by the Prince of Orange’s orders, 
to have joined with the king, the better to 
secure his passaged Whether the commander 
had miscalculated his bearings or no we cannot 
say, but certain it is that the desired destina- 
tion was not reached. After floundering for- 
ward for seven days ‘in no very good weather/ 
quite unexpectedly — altogether contrary to ex- 
pectations — land was discovered, ‘ which/ records 
one of the passengers, ‘was found to be Caith- 
ness, in the north of Scotland/ 

On Sunday morning, the 22d day of June 
(old style) 1650, a man-of-war could have been 
seen from . several vantage-points along the 
shore making slow headway down the now 
still waters of the Moray Firth. At first, the 
ungainly hulk was deemed to be a Govern- 
ment war-vessel ; but on closer inspection, its 
peculiar build betrayed its nationality. When 
opposite the quaint little village of Garmouth, 
which nestles almost on the margin of the 
Ffrth, the foreign craft tacked landward, and 
made for the rough natural harbour formed at 
the mouth of the river Spey. The crew, how- 
ever, unacquainted as they were with the pecu- 
liarly dangerous characteristics of the river’s 
mouth, did not notice that the tide had almost 
fully ebbed, and that, in consequence, the 
harbour basin was extremely shallow. It was 
not long, therefore, before they became con- 
vinced that to enter the harbour under exist- 
ing circumstances would be a physical impossi- 
bility. A boat was lowered, "and into it 
Charles stepped, followed by the more illus- 
trious members of his retinue. But before 
terra firma was reached, a very ludicrous inci- 
dent took place. The oarsmen had rowed for- 
ward only a short distance when tlie boat, 
probably grounding on one of the hidden sand- 
banks which are so common along this coast, 
^stuck fast, and refused to budge. What was 
•to be done? To go back to the ship was 
impossible ; to reach the shore was equally 
unless, indeed, the party cared to 
wade the goodly piece of deep water that lay 
between them and. it. .History relates that 
Oiiaries II. found himself in many queer plights 
in his day ; and probably the royal dignitary 
who dressed in buckskin breeches and carried 
a tashed riding- whip under his arm, in order 
to escape his enemies would not object to be 
seen floundering through the water on the back 
of a humble dependent. The king’s companions 
were, however, saved the exertion that such 
an exhibition would entail. Old Thomas Milne, 
the local ferryman, a man described as beirnr 
little of stature, but more than ordinarily 
robust/ and who from the shore had seen the 
boat stick fast, took compassion on the party 
m their perplexity. Tucki n g his moleskin 

breeches, he strode into the current anA 

r the boat’s side. Milne, honest fellow 
as he. doubtless was, knew nought of the suve 
rio* deportment that is wont°to be displayed 


in the presence of royalty ; indeed, probably 
he did not know he was offering his services to 
a king, when, turning round his broad shoul- 
ders, and slightly stooping down, lie simply 
said in the broadest of broad Scotch, ‘Loup 
on 1 ’ The monarch did not readily comply with 
the abrupt invitation thus laconically given ; 
but eyed suspiciously the little fellow, and then 
cast a furtive and fearful glance at the threatening 
water beyond. Milne at once perceived the 
dubiousness and uncertainty thus unmistakably 
expressed, and, looking Charles full in the face, 
said, with just the slightest twinkle of mischief 
in his keen, honest eye : ‘ I may be leetle o’ 
stafcur ; but I’se be bound I’m baith strong 
an’ steddy ; an 3 mony ’s the weightier burden 
I ’ve carried in my day ! 3 

The tone of voice in which these words 
were uttered at once banished all uncertainty 
from the ‘Merry Monarch’s 3 mind, and he, 
to the no small amusement of his companions, 
at once mounted the back of the little 
ferryman, and, next minute, found himself on 
dry land. Local tradition does not tell if 
Milne received any royal favours for this 
piece of gallant service to his king ; but certain 
it is that both he and his descendants — the 
last of whom, bearing the name and title, died 
at Garmouth recently — received, and were after- 
wards known by, the sobriquet of ‘Kin<* 
Milne. 3 ° 

It is hardly possible to trace with any great 
degree of precision the immediately subsequent 
movements and actions of Charles. It is held 
by some that tlie Solemn League and Cove- 
nant was signed on board ship while the 
vessel lay in the offing at Spey’s bar. But 
other authorities contradict this, arguing— and 
local tradition conclusively supports the con- 
tention— that the king signed the Covenant in 
a house in Garmouth, and that he was after- 
wards entertained by tlie knight of limes, the 
then superior of the place. Until within quite 
a recent date, part of the gable of this house 
stood ; and as long as a remnant of the wall 
was left, tourists and others were wont to visit 
Garmouth and carry away with them a morsel 
of the clay of which the lowly though historic 
building was built. So eminent an author- 
ity as Sir Thomas Dick Lauder declares, ‘ It 
was in this very house that the clergy of 
*loi ay piesented Charles with the “ Solemn 
League and Covenant/ 3 which he signed. 3 This 
fact is slightly alluded to in the title as 
given m the printed copies of the ‘Confes- 
sion of . Faith 3 of the Scottish Church, where 
it is said ‘that it was taken and subscribed by 
King Charles II. at Spey, June 23d, 1650: 
and at Scoon, January 1st, 1651/ According to 
the same authority, the house referred to was 
two storeys high, built of clay and straw, its 
door being approached by an outside stair. Its 
apartments consisted of a kitchen and three 
rooms^ the upper of which was ‘panelled all 
in this room, it is supposed, Charles 
subscribed the Covenant. 
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MY FIRST RAVEK 


ix thus: ‘ Worshipfull and good world ’ — ravens are among the most notable 
have directed these to let you of our birds, and lend a peculiar interest and 

the king is safely arrived, and charm to those localities which they still fre- 
Ipd permits, to be in Aberdeen on quent. « ^ 

night : therefore, you will take Usually, the brood were hatched early in 
ide such lodgings for him and for March. One year the young were taken as 
sioners and for the train as may early as the middle of February. The spring, 
on such short advertisement. And however, was now drawing to a close, and I 
pou let nothing be wanting which had quite given up hope of having my desire 
your affection to the native king, gratified that season, when a gamekeeper, to 
liy assured all the desire of his whom I had communicated my wish, told me 

that, though the ravens had deserted their first 
al days longer Charles and his nest, he had discovered another midway on the 
ained in the Garmouth district, face of a high cliff, overlooking the sea, and 
unstinted hospitality of local mag- that, by peering from a precipice opposite, he 
on reaching Aberdeen he was, ac- could see in it the young ready to take wing. 
Valker, £ received with real ex pres- Early next morning we set off together in a 
by the people.’ drizzle of rain ; the mist hung like a chill 

cessary that we should here further curtain upon the hillsides, and the long grass 

ogress of Charles, for his subsequent and heather of the moorland were drenched 

umphs, cares and crosses, are fully with the moisture. The plan which approved 
in the open pages of British itself to my guide was to take his boat, which 

he kept on the pebbly beach of Firmarfc Bay, 

and make our way by sea to the foot of the 

^ cliff on which the ravens had built their nest. 

x r i it b i A V Jii jN. By rowing round, the weary trudge over -rough 

r en which was kept in our neigh- and broken ground, and the dangerous climbing 
id for long attracted my attention, over slippery rocks, would be avoided. But oil 

became an object of much interest reaching the bay the experienced eye of the 
may be that a sort of weird in- gamekeeper at once told him that with the 
exercised over me by this dark strong tidal swell from the Atlantic any attempt 
mountain and come, so strangely to land among rocks so rugged, and on a coast 
the courtyard of a cottage against so full of hidden perils, would be hazardous in 
exposed, like" gibbeted highwaymen, the extreme. Before leaving the boat, he took 
l and tattered remains of many of with him a large rod and tackle, used for 
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which a view of the nest could be got, a young 
one was seen crouching in the further corner. 
Descending, the keeper again plied his rod ; the 
hooks at one time caught among the twigs of 
which the nest was made, tearing away the 
front, but failed to attach themselves to the 
bird. My own attempts to wield the ponderous 
implement were in vain ; it required the arm 
of a strong man and the art of an expert 
angler. When the afternoon was drawing to a 
close, one lucky cast of the hooks at last caught 
the bird, and in a moment it was landed at 
our feet, safe and sound. 

It was not my fortune to retain this raven 
for long. After a few weeks’ confinement, it 
seemed tame enough to be allowed some liberty, 
and in a little while it was hopping about 
among the poultry, doing its best to persuade 
them that it was one of themselves. But one 
day, suddenly, without the least warning, the 
old pair swooped down from the heavens. Not 
deigning to alight, they uttered a call, which 
was at once recognised ; and in an instant the 
young raven, which before had never shown 
any inclination to fly, was on the wing — the 
parents passing and repassing under it, as if, in 
their eagerness to rescue their lost nestling, they 
would bear it upon their backs. For a while 
after this they frequented the glen ; whether it 
was because they expected to discover and lure 
away others of their missing family, I know 
not. Only this remains to be told, that all my 
careful searchings for the escaped one were in 
vain, as never did they permit it to be seen, 
but kept it well out of danger’s way. 


my relief, their cruel jaws were innocent of 
the vermin ; so, after destroying as best we 
could all trace of our visit, we regained our 
former track, where the bent of the hillside 
seemed to spring from out the brow of the 
rocks. In a cave where the chambers, festooned 
with the tender fronds of maiden-hair and thongs 
of hartstongue, decreased in size as you penetrated 
their darkness, a pair of foxes had that season 
hidden their cubs, which were discovered and 
captured, and afterwards sold for the purpose of 
affording elsewhere sport to the huntsmen. A 
considerable stretch of coast-line, made up of 
frowning precipice and treacherous rock, inac- 
cessible to human foot, was appropriated by a 
crowd of evil-looking skarts or cormorants, 
which the gamekeeper misnamed i cameronians.’ 
Tier above tier they squatted in the midst of 
their foul-smelling offal, the deposit of centu- 
ries. Now and then, one, taking alarm, would 
awkwardly waddle to the edge and throw itself 
into the sea ; but once in that element, its 
movements were nimble and graceful as it swam 
and dived and rose again to the surface far 
distant from where it disappeared. On the 
huge side of a cave, up the mouth of which, 
opening wide to the sea, the waves roared and 
dashed themselves to spray in tempest, and 
murmured and danced in calm, the peregrine 
falcon had built its eyrie; but the young 
had been taken ere they could fly, and perhaps 
caged in the tainted atmosphere of some bird- 
shop, were now awaiting a purchaser. At last, 
after a rough scramble over rocks, leaping over 
gorges where the gurgle of the waters under- 
neath was heard, creeping along ledges where 
one false step meant death, then descending as 
near as possible to the tide-mark, and turning 
the corner of a huge rock, before us rose the 
cliff from which the ravens’ brood were looking 
down. 

The usual method of securing the eggs and 
j young of birds which nest on these cliffs is 
| for a man or boy bound to a rope to be let 
down from the top. Such hazardous work 
demands a cool head and no small amount of 
daring. This procedure was of no avail here, 
as the cliff leaned over considerably ; and had a 
person been let down, he “would have hung 
wide of the nest by many yards. The game- 
keeper, however, was prepared for the emer- 
| gency. I had wondered at his bringing the 

| fishing-rod and tackle from the boat. But now, 

| with a look that told me he knew his business, 

| he got ready the rod, and attaching to it a 

I strong line with large hooks, he began to lash 

vigorously the face of the cliff, aiming at the 
I nest. After a few throws, he landed the hooks 

I in the midst of the young ravens. In an 

instant, one, two, three, they sprang into the 
air, and after circling for a brief space in their 
virgin flight, dropped wearied into the sea ! 
Had it been possible to have brought round the 
boat, they could have been rescued little the 
worse for their mishap; but now, all that could 
be done was to shout to and encourage the 
retriever, which at the gamekeeper’s word had 
plunged into the waves, and was struggling hard 
to reach the drowning birds. By this untoward 
event our toil seemed doomed to failure. Hope 


MEMORIES. 

A little window, and a broad expanse 
Of sky and sea, 

A little window where the stars look in, 

And waves beat ceaselessly ; 

Where, through the night, across the silvery foam, 
The moonlight falls, like blessed thoughts of home. 


A little space within a crowded ship, 

A restless heart ; 

A little time to pause awhile and think 
O’er lives apart ; 

To pause and think, while others pray and sleep 
A little while to how the head and weep. 


A little window, but a heaven of rest 
Bent over all, 

Where, through the silence of the star-lit dusk. 
The angels call, 

Where the dead faces of the vanished years 
Look in and smile, across a sea of tears. 


A quiet room — a quiet heart at peace 
With earth and sea; 

A little corner — but a glimpse of heaven, 

An angel’s company ; 

Oh steadfast soul, oh floweret pure and white, 
Still on my lips I feel thy last * Grood- night.’ 
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money markets of the world and the masses of 
capital employed in them have now a magni- 
tude hitherto undreamt of. It is well under- 
stood nowadays that the official rate is fre- 
quently ineffectual in ordinary times, neither 
controlling nor representing the current value 
of money — a circumstance never more evident 
than during last year, when the open market 
lent freely for short periods at one, or three- 
quarters, or even one-half per cent., while 
bankers and bill-brokers considered themselves 
happy in getting from one and a half to one 
and three-quarters or thereabout for the discount 
of good commercial bills, and had often to be 
content with much less. Yet even now the 
rule adopted by the banks in fixing the rate of 
interest for deposits is to follow the Bank of 
England rate at a little distance, generally one 
per cent, or one-half per cent, below it, although 
the practice has been somewhat modified very 
recently, in view of the unreality or ineffec- 
tuality to which we have referred. 

The present condition of the money market 
is most anomalous, nor is there any class of the 
commercial community to which it can be said 
to be quite satisfactory. Obviously the business 
of hankers must be unremunerative, with a rate 
so low, and an ever-growing mass of deposits 
for which a suitable outlet can scarcely be 
found. It might appear to be possible for them 
at any time to invest their funds so as to 
secure a return of about three per cent, with 
absolute safety ; that is, about double what they 
allow for deposits, seeing that ‘gilt-edged ’ 
securities are still to be had, although the 
prices of them have of late risen to an extra- 
ordinary degree. But it is only a comparatively 
small proportion of their resources which 
prudent bankers will employ in such a manner. 
It is a recognised rule that hanks cannot, like 
a Trust 'Company or an Insurance Company, 
place their means freely in fixed and dead 
investments ; the reason being, that they are 
liable to be called upon to repay their deposits 
at a moment when all such investments are 


TWO PER CENT. 

For more than twelve months the official rate 
of discount at the Bank of England has stood 
at two per cent., without sign of movement, a 
phenomenon not altogether but almost without 
precedent in the history of the Bank rate. In 
those foreign countries where the general condi- 
tions of the money market approach most nearly 
to those prevailing in London, such as France 
and Germany, there is, as a rule, a much 
greater steadiness in the charge for loanable j 
capital ; the variations are neither so extreme 
nor so frequent. It is indeed a complaint often 
heard from our merchants and traders that the 
impossibility of foreseeing these changes imposes 
an additional difficulty in the way of profitable 
business. At the present moment the tendency 
is rather to complain of a steadiness that too 
much resembles stagnation. It may be worth 
our while to inquire what are the principal 
causes affecting the rate, and particularly why 
for so long a period it has stood at this low 
point. 

Seeing that the interest allowed for money 
deposited with bankers necessarily fluctuates 
with that which is charged for the loan of it, 
the matter is one which touches not business 
men alone, but the entire community. No 
doubt it is true that the paramount importance 
of the Bank of England rate has to a large 
extent declined with the development of bank- 
ing, and with the rise in our own country and 
abroad of joint-stock institutions, the amount of 
whose resources in capital and deposits may 
rival and in some instances overtop the Bank’s 
own. An incident which Cobden narrates as 
coming under his observation when travelling 
in a steamer off the coast of Greece, is a well- 
known illustration of the world-wide influence 
of the Bank rate — a little boat putting off from 
the shore with no other errand than to inquire 
how it stood ! Great changes in this respect, as 
in so many other conditions of commerce, the 
past forty years have indeed witnessed ; the 
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falling in value, and cannot be disposed of in 
heavy amounts without a serious sacrifice. The 
same considerations do not affect merchants, 
and it might be supposed that a state of 
things in which bills can be discounted or 
advances obtained at so trifling a charge, would 
be an ideal one for traders. But the price of 
loanable capital may be so low as to indicate 
an unhealthy state of business ; and when it 
remains low for a long period, it does indicate 
that trade is shrinking in volume or becoming 
less profitable. Thriving conditions of commerce 
do not usually accompany either extreme ; so 
that it has often been considered that it is 
when about four per cent, is being charged and 
freely paid for the loan of money, we are to 
look for signs of active and profitable trade. 

Some light may be thrown on the causes of 
the present stagnation if we recall what has 
generally taken place at those crises when the 
rate of discount has risen to its highest point. 
In the course of the last half-century many 
such crises have occurred, and we have always 
found the immediate starting-point of a rapid 
rise in the rate to be a threatened scarcity of 
loanable capital, generally exhibited most visibly 
in an undue decline in the Bank’s reserve— the 
last line of defence in the citadel of finance. 
The condition precedent to such a situation 
has invariably been a period of more than 
ordinarily active trade and speculation, of rising 
prices, and of inflation in one or more forms 
of enterprise. These periods have commonly 
issued in disasters that have made too deep an 
impression to be forgotten, and have alternated 
with times of sluggishness and depression. 
Trained observers have told us lately that 
symptoms are now to be discerned which fore- 
tell the approach of happier times for the 
commercial community. Nothing could be more 
welcome, for the depression has been very 
deep and prolonged ; it is only to be hoped 
that when the revival comes, „it will not be in 
the form of a renewed outburst of financial 
recklessness. We must guard ourselves against 
thinking that recent years have been a period 
of privation or more than ordinary suffering 
for the people generally. Prices have fallen in 
almost every branch of production, and profits 
have declined ; but neither has the bulk of 
trade diminished nor has the standard of wages 
been lowered ; where, at least, this has occurred, 
it has been in quite exceptional instances. Low 
prices, and especially prices continuously falling, 
are grief and pain to merchant and manu- 
facturer, to farmer and tradesman ; hut they 
wear another aspect to the great body of con- 
sumers. It might, indeed, very fairly be argued 
that the growing cheapness of nearly all articles 
has made the last twenty years a time of un- 
usual prosperity for the working population. 
Yet. every one can see that this process must 
b me its- limits* and that it not only inflicts 


severe loss on important classes, but cannot be 
carried very far without in time affecting 
adversely those who for the present reap its 
benefits. Profits may reach vanishing-point, 
and thus employment he curtailed by the dis- 
couragement or stoppage of an industry. 

Some remarkable theories have been broached 
in order to account for the origin and long con- 
tinuance of the present depression. A very active 
section of the commercial community both 
at home and abroad trace it to the demonetisa- 
tion of silver, pointing out that since 1873 the 
fall of prices has been almost continuous— a 
fact to be explained only, as bimetallists affirm, 
by the shrinkage of our measure of value. 
Since 1870 both Germany and Italy have 
adopted a gold standard, and in 1873 France 
was obliged to close her mints to the free coin- 
age of silver. Thereupon— the argument runs 
— followed a greatly increased demand for gold 
as coinage, as well as a hoarding of the metal 
to an unprecedented extent in the war-chests 
and national banks of Russia, Germany, and 
France. So that the general fall of prices 
since that date is to be interpreted rather as 
an appreciation of gold. The remedy they 
propose is in some way to rehabilitate silver, 
to link it with gold at a ratio fixed by statute 
and by international agreement, and thus very 
largely to increase if not even to double the 
mass of metallic money. For some years this 
theory has been the subject of very warm 
controversy ; the bimetallic view has of late 
attracted some very able and distinguished 
advocates, though it is still very far from 
being accepted or even considered by the 
general public, without whose approval so 
delicate a matter as the coin of the realm is 
little likely to be meddled with by responsible 
statesmen. 

The leading arguments on the other side are 
almost too well known or too obvious to be 
cited here. The present plethora of gold in the 
money market is taken to be a sign that there 
is no such scarcity as is affirmed ; while the 
greatly increased production of the metal in 
recent years is relied upon to meet all probable 
requirements. There are, further, the practical 
answers which perhaps weigh most with our 
financiers and investors— that we are a creditor 
country, and should be unwilling to receive the 
payment of, say, a hundred millions annually in 
silver rather than in gold ; that with our pres- 
ent standard, we have enjoyed much prosperity, 
arid that the risks of so great a change may be 
very real, even if it is not easy to define them 
beforehand. Then, again, the fall of prices can 
be otherwise explained, particularly by the 
immense advance in methods of manufacture, 
in the means of communication and of transport. 
In the near future more will be. heard of this 
controversy, one feature of which is certainly 
remarkable — the absolute confidence on either 
side of equally able and well-informed dis- 
putants. 

Another view of the reasons why the rate of 
interest continues so long at its present low 
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the stagnation of the money market, and the 
unprecedented continuance of a Bank rate of 
two per cent., appear to us attributable to the 
same causes. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK* 

CHAPTER IV. — UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 

c I ’m going to see how I stand,’ said Brant 
Dalton. ‘ If the old man thinks that he is to 
do just as he likes witli me, he is mistaken. 

I want to get clear of the miserable Israelite. 
Lewis 1 and Levvinson ! Bah ! Hang it all, 
if I were a Jew, I wouldn’t be ashamed of it. 
Why should they be ? Grand old nation 
enough. Why can’t he call himself Levison 
or Levi, like a man?* 

This was as he walked from his chambers 
in the Temple toward the offices, stopping once 
at a shop to purchase an expensive button- 
hole, and then marching along as if the pave- 
ment were set aside for his especial benefit, and 
he expected every one to give way. 

His thoughts were busy, too, over his 
cousin, who, he told himself, must be brought 
to book, for he was tired of being played with 
at fast and loose. 

It was about half an hour after his usual 
time when he entered the offices ; and going up 
to the principal room, the old clerk Hamber 
looked up from his work and said, ‘ Good- 
morning, sir,’ with a large paper knife across 
his month like a bit. 

‘Morning. — Mr Dalton come?’ 

‘Yes, sir; been here nearly an hour,’ said 
Hamber. 

Brant grunted, and went into a little room 
at the back, which he had taken to for some 
months past for his special office. 

At the end of a quarter of an hour he was 
out again, and his eye wandered about the 
place ; but no one took any notice of him, and 
he went back to look over the Times , the work 
of the office going steadily on without much 
help from him. 

‘ India — the Burmese — Money Market,’ he 
muttered as he turned over the sheets. ‘Hang 
money ! I wish there wasn’t such a thing on 
the face of the earth.’ 

He tossed the paper aside and went out 
into the principal office again, where pens and 
rulers were at work, calculations being made 
to scale ; and old Hamber was busily mixing 
some Indian ink on a white earthenware slab, 
and holding a camel-hair pencil in his lips. 

Just then, Wynyan entered the office quickly, 
and Brant crossed to meet him, while the old 
clerk slowly left his chair to follow, but hesi- 
tated, wrinkled his forehead, looked perplexed, 
and began to arrange his thin gray hair with 
the cedar handle of the camel-hair brush. 

‘Oh, there you are, Mr Wynvan,’ said 
Brant, in a supercilious way. ‘Things all 
right at the works ?’ 

‘ I have not been there this morning,’ replied 

I the young engineer. 

j; ‘Not been there? Well, somebody must go. 

I I thought vou were down there.’ 


i tlie United States of America. 


‘I have been to the works, Mr Brant/ said 
Hamber, interposing; ‘and Mr Dalton would he 
glad if you would step into his room, sir — as 
soon as you got back, sir.’ 

‘Ah ! Why didn’t you tell me before? 5 
cried Brant haughtily. 

‘ Not you, sir ; Mr Wynyan, sir,’ said the old 
clerk ; and Brant turned sharply round, walked 
to his room, and went in and banged the door. 

‘ Wynyan,’ lie muttered, ‘ Wynyan, always 

Wynyan. If ever poor wretch was driven- 

It’s fate !’ 

He took up the Times again, and the first 
words his eyes lit upon were ‘ Money Market. 5 
The paper was tossed aside once more, and he 
walked up and clown till he heard Wynyan’s 
voice in the office. 

‘ I can’t stand it/ he said to himself. ‘ I ’ll 
bring things to a climax somehow. 5 

Leaving his place, he walked sharply across 
to his uncle’s private room; to find the table 
covered with drawings, and the old engineer 
in the little inner office, where the safe was built 
into the wall. 

‘That you, Wynyan?’ 

Brant stifled his ejaculation. ‘No, uncle.’ 

‘You, Brant?’ said the old man, coming 
hurriedly out. ‘Yes? What do you want? 
I’m very busy this morning.’ 

‘Oh, I won’t keep you long, uncle,’ cried his 
nephew. ‘ I only want a few words with you, 5 

‘Well — what is it? Money again?’ 

‘Yes, uncle; I want some money for one 
thing.’ 

‘Then we will soon settle one thing/ said 
the engineer with a grim smile. ‘You are 
no use to me here in the business, Brant ; 
but in the hope that you may alter some day, 
and cease to be ornamental, I pay you, as my 
brother’s son, five hundred a year, which is 
more than I have paid Wynyan. My house is 
always open to you to have as many meals as 
you like ; my wines and cigars are at your 
service ; and all you have to do is to walk in 
here and read the newspapers.’ 

‘Yes, you’ve often told me that/ saicl Brant 
sulkily. 

‘Here’s the rest of it then, my boy. You 
draw your salary quarterly ; and you have, 
Hamber tells me, drawn two quarters in ad- 
vance, so we’ll settle the thing promptly.— No, 
Brant ; I cannot let you have any more money.’ 

‘But I want a few hundreds badly, uncle/ 
cried the young man, almost imploringly. 

‘ What for V 

‘To extricate myself — to pay a debt of 
honour.’ 

‘Dishonour, boy. Not a penny. Now then: 
the other thing?’ 

‘It’s about my position here,’ said Brant 
bitterly. 

‘Well, sir, it’s a very good one.’ 

‘No, sir; it is not/ cried the young man 
warmly. ‘ I have no encouragement. I seem 
to be left out of everything.’ 

‘Your own fault, Brant.’ 

‘Was it my fault that I was kept in ignor- 
ance of this new invention?’ 

‘What new invention?’ said Dalton, with his 
massive face turning hard. 

‘This electric motor.’ 
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‘Ah, you don’t believe me. Mr Wynyan is 
too honourable and trustworthy for that ? Why, 
I could soon open your eyes to what he is, if 
I would stoop to such a thing.— Yes, yon drive 
me to it. I will tell you. While you have 
been petting him and blinding yourself to what 
he is, the scoundrel — a hired servant — has dared 
to raise his eyes to Ednee.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said Dalton quietly. ‘I thought 
he was too much occupied over our work. But 
if he has, pray, what is that to you 1 ?’ 

‘ Uncle ! Are you inad ? You would not let 
that hound’ 

£ Silence, sir ! No such language as that con- 
cerning Mr Wynyan. Answer my question, if 
you please — this time. I said, what is that to 
you V 

‘I told you a year ago,’ said the young man 
sulkily. 

‘Yes; and I told you then that the notion 
was outrageous ; and after what I said, I sup- 
posed you would come to your senses — that 
you had forgotten all that folly. Eenee, if she 
marries, will choose her own husband, and he 
will not be her cousin.’ 

Brant winced and ground his teeth. 

‘So once for all, let that miserable notion be 

buried. It is utter madness — unnatural — un 

Pooh ! Eenee would laugh at you for an idiot. 
But I have no more time to waste upon you 
now. I will just say this : If I believed 
in you now, I’d pay off every shilling you 
owe, and let you start fair ; but I can’t: you’ve 
deceived me too often. Your creditors must 
wait while you retrench. Such people as they 
are deserve to wait. You have five hundred a 
year, so set to work and live on one hundred : 
that will leave four to pay off debts for a few 
years. When I was your age, I lived on fifty, 
and thought myself well off. There ; I’ve done : 
behave yourself towards Mr Wynyan, and act 
as a Dalton should, that is, like an honest man. 
Prove to me that I can trust you, and then I 
will. Now be off.’ 

‘ He treats me like a schoolboy,’ muttered 
Brant. ‘Behave myself to Mr Wynyan! Yes, 
I’ll behave myself to Mr Wynyan. The inso- 
lent overbearing. prig. I always hated him. He 
has got the length of the old lunatic’s foot, and 
no mistake. Actually encouraged the idea. Live 
on a hundred a year, eh ? All right, uncle ; 
it’s to be a game of chess, then, is it? Per- 
haps I can get the better of your pawn, my 
beloved uncle. Suppose I play the Queen.’ 

(To be continued.) 


‘ Who told you a new electric motor had 
been invented here?’ 

‘I asked you, sir, why this was kept a secret 
from me,’ said Brant, evading the question. 

‘Inventors as a rule keep their schemes to 
themselves. You could have been of no service 
to Mr Wynyan and me, so we kept our own 
counsel, and worked while you played.’ 

‘Yes,’ cried Brant bitterly. ‘Mr Wynyan! — 
always Mr Wynyan.’ 

‘A gentleman to whom I must request you 
to be a little more respectful. I have noticed 
several things lately, Brant Dalton, that I must 
ask you to alter.’ 

‘ A miserable prig ! ’ 

‘A gentleman, sir, and one whom I can trust. 5 

‘How can you expect me to behave respect- 
fully to a man who regularly ousts me from my 
position ? I thought I was to become a part- 
ner some day. But when am I asked to join 
in any of the business consultations ? Why, old 
Hamber and the clerks laugh at my position.’ 

‘I’ll tell you, Brant,’ said the old engineer, 
with his manner changing and becoming fatherly ; 
‘you have driven me into a corner, and I must 
say things to you that I would rather have 
left unsaid. You ask me why you are left out 
of the consultations. I will tell you— Because 
I cannot trust you yet.’ 

‘Not trust me, uncle?’ 

‘ No, Brant ; and I grieve to say it. Most 
of my business dealings are of great import- 
ance, and signify thousands gained or lost. 
They require clear cool heads to deal with. 
How can I place faith in a man whose mind 
is given up to the new ballet or the next race, 
and who gambles?’ 

‘ Has that contemptible prig Wynyan dared 
to tell you that?’ said the young man hotly. 

‘Mr Wynyan has not mentioned your name 
to me ; but I know these things as a fact, just 
as I know that you are in debt and visit the 
money-lenders.’ 

‘ Then some one has been maligning me,’ cried 
Brant hotly. 

‘ No : people from whom you borrowed have 
applied, to me for payment, and for a time I 
paid the amounts due by iny dead brother’s 
son. I soon found, though, that it was pouring 
water into a sieve, and stopped. You see, I 
know more, Brant, than you imagined.’ 

‘Calumnies, sir.’ 

‘ I do not call the reports by that name, boy ; 
and I tell you plainly that if you were not my 
nephew, and I did not hope soon to see an 
end to the wild-oats business, I should long ago 
have told you that you are not fit for my pro- 
fession, and suggested ranching, squatting, or 
something of the kind.’ 

‘ You misjudge me,’ cried Brant passionately, 
‘because you have given all the trust due to 
me to this man, this Wynyan.’ 

‘ I would rather have trusted you, my boy, 
that you know,’ said Dalton, growing calmer 
as his nephew became more heated. 

‘A nice confidential man ! Yes, I have treated 
him as he deserved — a hound. A hired servant, 
who, knowing he is high in favour with you, can- 
not contain himself, and must be insolent to me. 7 

‘ Eubbish, boy ! You are in a passion. Don’t 
make a donkey of yourself.’ 
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Brazil is probably the best hunting-ground 
in the world, so far as the aggregate number 
of species to be found is concerned : out of a 
total of ten thousand species, no fewer than 
five thousand are said to be found there. In 
Peru, Mr W. H. Gates is reported to have 
taken seven hundred different species in a single 


fulfilled, yet nowhere can this same insect be 
found except, perhaps, in a space a few yards 
square. 

Quite a flutter was produced among entomolo- 
gists, some years ago, by the discovery of a 
small moth ( Albulalis ) ; and the discoverer 
thereof was able to keep his secret to himself 
for a long time, during which he reaped no 
slight benefit pecuniarily by disposing of the 
insects to less fortunate collectors. This moth 
was found first in a small plantation on the 
estate of the Earl of Darnley, where it is 
common enough during the month of J uly, 
although in no other part of the British Isles 
has it, so far as the writer is aware, been 
discovered. 

A knowledge of the geographical distribution 
of plants is, however, leading up to a more 
sound knowledge of the general distribution of 
Lepidoptera, although it will appear from the 
above that no account, even then, can be made 
for insects that are only on the wing for a few 
weeks or days, and rarely leave the narrow 
bounds within which they, willingly it would 
seem, imprison themselves. 

So much attention has of late been turned to 
Japan, that it may not seem out of place to 
comment on the fact that no less than six per 
cent, of English Lepidoptera are taken in that 
country. For a knowledge of the butterflies and 
moths of Japan we are largely indebted to Mr 
Jonas, whose splendid collection was placed at 
the disposal of the British Museum. Turning 
over the leaves of the catalogue of this collec- 
tion, the English collector will recognise many 
old friends ; and a reference to the Flora of 
Japan will explain the wherefore of this. 

In Europe, the year 1894 has been a bad 
one, the unsettled weather making collecting diffi- 
cult, and, moreover, damaging the slender wings 
of the mature insect. Curious enough it is, too, 
that Nature, so careful to preserve the species, 
and so careless of the life of the individual 
specimen, should endow a moth or butterfly 
with a life that is frail in the extreme, if we 
except the hawk-moths, which cling tenaciously 
to life even when chloroform is administered. 
While the mature insect dies when pinched or 
struck down by the hand, the egg from which 
the moth or butterfly comes forth is able to 
endure extremes of heat and cold with perfect 
immunity from death. A temperature of ten 
degrees Fahrenheit has failed to freeze the 
young blood of the tiny life within the tiny 
shell no larger than a pin’s head; a cluster of 
butterfly eggs, upon a withered stalk of grass, 
has defied the burning heat of the sun glaring 
down upon the sand of the Sahara. 

Entomologists visiting Greenland have found 
the same species of moths and butterflies ex- 
isting there as at Grindelwald, and among 
the Swiss mountains generally. When Europe 
emerged from its glacial state, many scores 


lutely unknown to the world, and thither ento- 
mologists who now explore the Alps in search 
of fresh species would do well to direct their 
footsteps. 

There is another more remarkable fact than 
that of the localness of Lepidoptera that is en- 
gaging the thought of many collectors : this is 
the keen sense of taste or smell which butter- 
flies and moths possess. The connection in the 
human being between taste and smell is so 
intimate that it is a matter of difficulty to say 
where the one ends and the other begins. 
Certainly, with regard to moths and butterflies, 
one is at a loss to say why certain smells and 
the evaporation of certain liquids should 
attract them. 

The common notion that the quest of honey 
is the sole object for which a moth or butterfly 
exists, has long been exploded by the experi- 
ence and experiments of even the tyro in 
entomology. 

Among moths, the Noctuee, and among butter- 
flies, the Yanessse, have long been lured to 
destruction by the simple device of treacling. 
This, for the benefit of the uninitiated, may be 
briefly explained as smearing the boles of trees 
with a decoction of brown sugar, beer, and 
rum. The process here mentioned has resulted 
in the discovery of many species of Noctuse and 
a few geometers, that otherwise might never 
have been known to the entomologist. 

Granted that the mixture of beer and rum 
is intended to intoxicate the insects — a result 
known from the effect of mixing drinks among 
mankind— is it the sugar, the rum, or the beer 
which attracts Lepidoptera % It may be all 
three ; certainly the smell of beer has some 
attraction in itself for moths, which the writer 
| has tested by smearing trees with beer alone, 
and neglecting both the rum and sugar, or 
treacle. 

Sweetness, either in honeyed or other form, 
cannot be, then, the sole attraction for insects. 
Further, it has been shown that strength of 
smell, rather than sweetness, has the greater 
effect. In the case of the Purple Emperor 
(Apcitura iris), the old mode of catching this 
prize by means of a net attached to a pole 
twenty feet long has been superseded by the 
discovery of the insect’s taste for game. The 
word ‘game 5 is used of malice aforethought, 
for the beautiful insect delights in the taste of 
the juice of a much decomposed cat, or the fra- 
grant essence it is able to distil from a hare’s 
skin that has been kept in the sun until ripe for 
operations. These juices, too, seem to intoxicate, 
though to a less degree, as do the sugar, rum, 
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largely settle 'whether an insect shall remain at Taotai. If he is not found and brought back 
home or not, it has been found that in some alive, your head may be lost/ 
years ‘ sugaring 3 does not pay. For some per- ‘Have mercy, Your Excellency !’ cried the 
verse reason, the insects refuse to accept the man in an agony of terror. ‘I stopped for 
airy invitation to a drunken carousal, at the only one instant, and I have made evei'y pos- 

end of which they will be transferred to the sible effort to get news of His Honour/ 

collector’s pill-boxes or relaxing box. Experi- ‘You must follow me to the Taotai’s Yarnun/ 
ence here again seems to point to the fact said Maitland. 

that pungency and not sweetness attracts, for, Glancing at Evelyn, who, -wrapped in the 
among entomologists, the use of methylated stupor of despair, took no notice of him, Maib- 
spirits instead of rum as a bait for the un- land hurried from the room. A moment later, 

wary butterfly and moth is coming into rather he was being carried as fast as four stalwart 

common use ; and by its means, or by means coolies could bear him. 

of some other liquid still more pungent, we As he entered the Yamun, he saw by the 
may yet discover new species, and so enrich our number of Tingchais about that the court was 
knowledge of the wonders which the world sitting. On reaching the tribunal, he found the 
contains. Taotai seated by a table with a prisoner in the 

courtyard before him. Maitland was too pre- 
occupied to recognise the culprit. He hurried 
BICHABD MAITLAND — CONSUL. forward as the Taotai rose to receive him. ‘I 

a victim OF THE KOLAO-HWUY. }> ad ? e w . s > You f Excellency/ he said. 

‘ W hat is it ? asked the Taotai. Ills tone 
chapter iv. — conclusion. expressed sympathy, for Maitland’s perturbation 

All Evelyn’s worst fears were immediately was too evident not to be noticed at once 

y _ . _ , . ^ ‘ Nr.AT'hnap has hppn pfirripn nft hv r.na ka «a_ 


realised. With 
rushed into Ma 


‘r‘- *1 Consul * * 

Maitland s office. One glance at 4 W here and how?’ asked the Taotai. ‘ Wato 


her face revealed to the Consul that something no t m y detectives with him?’ 
had happened. 4 That is true,’ replied Maitland ; ‘ but, unfor- 

‘All is lost! They have taken him/ she tunately, the detective Chang, who -was follow- 

said with a bitter cry. As she spoke, she sank big the Englishman from his hong to my 

into a chair and rocked herself to and fro in Consulate, turned for a moment to speak to 

her misery arL acquaintance : at that instant, Sterling was 

‘Tell me exactly what you have heard/ said o£ .f shopkeeper who stood near said 

i , . / . / } that he saw three men loitering near the corner 


Maitland, taking her hand. 


of the street for some time-— they, doubtless, 


Evelyn looked up at him-her throat was were emissaries of the Kolao-liwuy, and did 

choking, and try as she would, no further their fell work while Chang’s attention was 

words would come. Fortunately, at this mo- otherwise engaged.’ 

ment the detective appeared at* the door. It ‘ The scoundrels !’ exclaimed the Taotai fiercely, 
must be a circumstance of more than usual He raised his head, saw Chang, and called to 
excitement to effect any change in the stolid him in angry tones: ‘How dared you lose 

features of a Chinaman, but the man, to Mait- sight of the Englishman for a moment?’ 

land’s horror, showed manifest signs of agita- The man immediately fell on his knees, and 
tion. His yellow complexion showed a greenish with loud protestations declared how diligently 
tinge, his eyes were bloodshot, and the hand in he had sought Sterling the instant he discovered 
which he held his fan trembled visibly. he had been carried off. 

‘What has happened?’ asked the Consul, ‘You have been shamefully neglectful/ said 
speaking in Chinese. the Taotai ; ‘ and the only way in which you 

‘I will tell Your Excellency/ replied the can save yourself from the consequences of 
detective. ‘ I went with His Honour to his your crime will be by bringing the Englishman 
hong this afternoon, and waited there until he back again safe and sound. Go at once and 
had finished transacting business. At six o’clock bring the shopkeeper who saw the three men/ 
he told me to follow him to the Consulate. I The detective hurried off, and the Taotai 

did so; but happening to meet an acquaintance turned to Maitland. ‘I was examining a man 

close to the corner of the Street of Longevity, connected with this pestilential society as Your 
I stopped for an instant to speak to him. I Excellency came in/ he said. ‘Perhaps he may 
then turned the corner, and His Honour was be able to throw some light on the matter/ 
nowhere to be seen. I searched for him every- On hearing these words, Maitland turned and 
where, and made inquiries of the bystanders, looked at the prisoner. He immediately recog- 
but could neither hear nor see anything of him. nised him as the man whom he had seen the 
The only man who could throw the least light night before at the opium den. The features 
on the subject was a shopkeeper, who said that were, however, altered. Then they had been 
he had noticed three men hanging about the full of malignant hate, now they were expres- 

corner of the street all the afternoon ; but when sive of a queer mixture of agony and obstinacy. 

I questioned him further, he denied having This state of things was easily explained. An 
seen any gentleman pass.’ executioner was driving wedges into wooden 

‘You have betrayed your trust/ said Mait- boots which were crushing the man’s ankle 
land, ‘and have allowed the members of that bones and knee joints. Infuriated as Maitland 
abominable society to carry off the Englishman, felt, he could not but experience a pang of 
who was under the direct protection of the compassion for the wretched sufferer. 
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‘Is it necessary, Your Excellency/ lie said 
to the Taotai, ‘ to use such torture to this 
miserable man? 5 

‘It is/ he replied. ‘He is one of the most 
obdurate villains I have ever come across. If 
you will stand by me now, I will proceed with 
his examination. — The Englishman Sterling/ 
said the Taotai, raising his voice and looking 
full at the half-fainting prisoner, ‘was carried 
off to-day by your vile society. Tell me, who 
planned the capture?’ 

‘I don’t know/ answered Lin defiantly. 

‘Put in another wedge/ said the Taotai to 
the executioner. This order was immediately 
obeyed. With a heavy blow, the man drove 
in a wedge, and Lin’s whole frame quivered 
with the agony. 

‘Tell me who planned the capture/ repeated 
the Taotai. 

Liu made no answer ; and at a nod from the 
Taotai, the executioner drove the wedge to the 
head. The pain was more than human strength 
could endure, and Lin fell back in a dead-faint. 

‘ Carry him away for the present/ said the 
Taotai, ‘and bring him back when lie has re- | 
covered consciousness. — Now/ he said, turning to j 
Maitland, ‘we must see what can be done to 

save your friend, and Ah, here comes the 

shopkeeper. I will first question him.’ 

‘Did you see the Englishman?’ 

‘I did not, Your Excellency.’ 

The shopkeeper confessed to having seen 
three men hanging about the street corner. 

‘ They were all three tall : one had a black com- 
plexion ; another was deeply marked with small- 
pox ; and the third had only one eye.’ 

‘This crime/ said the Taotai, ‘was committed 
at your door ; and unless the Englishman is 
recovered, you and those in your neighbourhood 
will be punished for allowing sucli a disgraceful 
matter to happen in your street. Now go, and 
come back to-morrow morning with some news, ! 
or else beware.’ J 

| The shopkeeper on being dismissed struck his 
| head three times on the pavement, and then 
| hurriedly rose and departed. 

| ‘I would impress on Your Excellency,’ said 
Maitland, turning to the Taotai, ‘ that what we 
I do, we must do quickly. It liiay be that even 
| now Sterling has been murdered.’ 

| ‘ I doubt it/ said the Taotai. ‘ According to 

their rules and practices, the society will hold 
a meeting before deciding on the Englishman’s 
I immediate fate. My hope is in Lin. Up to 
| now, he has been obstinate ; but I think I 
| know of a way of making him speak.’ Here 
the Taotai gave a grim smile. 

Maitland could not help shuddering. After 
a pause, lie asked, under his breath: ‘When 
shall I hear from you V 

‘To-morrow morning at latest. I hope by 
that time to be able to give you some definite 
news. We shall have to follow your friend to 
the “Willow Lodge/’ and it is possible we may 
have to go in force. — What number of English- 
men can you bring?’ 

‘There is not an Englishman in the settlement 
who will not gladly aid me/ said Maitland. ‘I 
1 " 11 "hink I could count upon twenty/ 

W TL be quite enough. I shall bring 
that number.’ 


Maitland now hurried back to the Consulate. 
As lie entered his compound, Evelyn, who 
had evidently been waiting for him, came 
forward. He could not help starting when he 
glanced at her. The change in her appearance 
was almost indescribable. Yesterday, she had 
been a bright and happy-looking girl, with the 
fresh colour and bloom of youth. Now, her 
cheeks were deadly pale, and deep black rims 
surrounded her eyes, which were red and 
staring. She was twisting the remains of her 
handkerchief, which was little more than a 
shred, in her nerveless hands. In a hollow 
voice, which had lost all its old ring, she 
demanded hoarsely: ‘Have you any news?’ 

‘Not yet/ replied the Consul, trying to 
assume a cheerful tone ; ‘ but I hope to have 
something to tell you soon/ he added. ‘Now 
go and lie down — you are looking ill and 
exhausted.’ 

‘How can I rest?’ she replied. ‘At this very 
moment those wretches may be murdering my 
husband. Do you think, under sucli circum- 
stances, it is possible for me to rest?’ 

The repetition of almost his own words gave 
Maitland a shock. ‘ My dear/ he said suddenly, 
‘you must not give up hope. I quite think 
that we may be able to give you back your 
husband safe and sound.’ 

‘Are you telling me the truth?’ asked the 
I poor girl; ‘or are you only trying to comfort 
me ? Ever since you left me/ continued Evelyn, 
C I have been praying to God. I have been 
begging of Him to save my husband : although 
I pray, I seem to be absolutely without hope. 
—Oh, I know you are doing your best, and 
you are kind, very kind ; but I have no hope, 
none— none.’ 

‘Your feelings are quite natural/ said the 
Consul. ‘The position is a terrible one. I can’t 
deny this fact for a moment ; but you may 
absolutely depend on all being done that can 
be done. Come, let me take you to your room. 
Rest assured that I will bring you news the 
instant it arrives.’ 

Overmastered by Maitland’s strong will, Evelyn 
obeyed like a child. She went to her room — 
but to rest was impossible. When she found 
herself alone, she threw herself upon a sofa, 
where she tossed about in agony, listening to 
every sound. At times, too, she rushed to 
the veranda which overlooked the courtyard, 
in the vain hope that some messenger might 
be arriving with tidings. As night came on, 
she fell into a feverish and fitful sleep, which 
was broken by wild dreams and imaginings. 
At daylight she rose, and seating herself on 
the veranda, waited for Maitland’s appearance. 
Her restlessness was over for the present— she 
sat motionless, in a partially stunned condition. 

At nine o’clock a note came from the Taotai, 
asking the Consul to call upon him. Maitland 
received it with a sense of disappointment. He 
had fully expected that some definite news 
would be forthcoming. He went immediately 
to the veranda, where Evelyn was sitting, and 
told her that tlie Taotai had sent for him. 
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for you when I return. I judge from the tone 
of the Taotai’s note that he knows more than 
he chooses to say. — Now I will go, and be back 
with you as quickly as possible.’ 

The Taotai received Maitland cordially, and 
told him that the torture which had been 
applied to Lin had at last had the desired 
effect— he had confessed that it was at his in- 
stigation a party of three members of the Kolao- 
hwuy had been told off to kidnap Sterling ; 
that he had probably been carried off to one 
of their secret resorts ; and that a council 
would most likely be held that evening, at 
which he was to be brought up for judgment 
and sentence. 

4 The scoundrel admitted,’ said the Taotai, 

4 that the sentence would probably be death, and 
that by Lingche , or the lingering process.’ 

Maitland’s face grew cold and stern. 4 How 
are we to prevent this horrible atrocity V he 
said. 

4 We can do nothing till evening. The move- 
ment of a body of men in the direction of the 
Yellow Lodge by daylight would be the instant 
signal for the removal of your friend to some 
inaccessible fortress. I would suggest that we 
start about an hour after sunset; that should 
bring us to the Yellow Lodge about the time 
when the members meet.’ 

‘ But how are we to find our way?’ 

The Taotai gave a grim smile. 4 1 have 
reduced Lin to a state of compliance,’ he said. 

4 1 have given him a respite from torture, on 
condition that he leads us direct to the meeting- 
place.’ 

4 Can you trust him?’ asked Maitland. 

4 1 think I can. He knows that at the 
slightest deception, the executioner, whom I 
shall take with me, will at once behead him. 
It is fortunate that we have not to go for 
some hours, as at present he is unconscious, 
and I have left him in the hands of the jailers 
until his senses return.’ 

As Maitland returned to the Consulate, his 
feelings were of a mixed nature. He fully 
believed that the Taotai would do everything 
in his power to save Sterling and to seize the 
leaders of the Kolao-hwuy. Self-interest, if no 
other motive, would prompt him to this course. 
A capture of so important a kind would 

certainly lead to his being promoted to a higher 
office ; but he also felt that the chances of 

saving his unfortunate young friend were but 
slight. He recalled Evelyn’s words — her despair 
— the dumb misery of her face. 

‘She has reasons for her dark forebodings,’ 
murmured the Consul under his breath. 4 1 

know only too well the cruel barbarity of the 

League. The slightest mistake in the expedition 
for capture will lead to Sterling’s instant 
execution. Yes, I confess I feel almost as hope- 
less as that poor girl at this moment.’ Full of 
heavy fears, Maitland entered the Consulate. 
Evelyn saw him, but she seemed to read his 
thoughts, and made no effort to rise and meet 
him. 

4 1 must keep my alarms in check for her 
sake,’ thought the Consul, He came forward 
boldly and made valiant efforts to cheer the 
unhappy young wife. She listened to his story, 
standing before him like a block < p: 1 1 

In 


Her face was white and motionless — her eyes ' 
sought the ground. When Maitland had finished ! 
speaking, Evelyn said, in a quiet, determined 
voice : 4 1 will go with you.’ 

Maitland endeavoured to show her the fearful 
risk she was running. But when she declared 
she would lose her senses if left behind, lie 
saw slie spoke truly, and consented to her 
going, on condition that she took some refresh- 
ment, went straight to bed, and undertook to 
obey him implicitly when on the expedition. 

The day which followed was one of terrible 
suspense. The Consul found it impossible to 
settle to his ordinary duties. The feeling of 
hopeless despair which had seized him as he 
was returning from the Taotai’s Yannm in- 
creased as the hours flew on. Half an hour 
before the appointed time, he knocked at 
Evelyn’s door and told her to he ready when 
he sent for her. 

As the clock struck eight, the Taotai was 
seen to arrive at the try sting-place. A moment 
later he was met by Maitland, Mrs Sterling, 
and a party of stalwart Englishmen. Maitland 
and Evelyn were carried in sedan-chairs ; but 
Bryce, Captain Jeffreys, and other friends of 
the Consul’s, accompanied the expedition on 
foot. 

4 1 don’t like the lady coming ; but I suppose 
there is no help for it,’ said the Taotai, pointing 
with a shrug of his shoulders to Evelyn’s chair. 
The party immediately departed in silence. As 
they moved on, Maitland glanced at a figure 
which was borne at the head of the procession in 
a chair, and recognised with some difficulty that 
it was Lin. His features expressed intense suffer- 
ing, and he appeared more dead than alive. 
Now and then he was seen to open his eyes, and 
to direct the bearers on the desired road. They 
went slowly forward in the intense darkness. To 
both Evelyn and Maitland the distance seemed 
interminable. They passed the bridge where 
Sterling had been met on his first expedition, 
and reached the Hall of Fidelity and Loyalty. 
When they came to this spot, Maitland fancied 
that he heard a movement amongst the trees. 
His thought was evidently shared by Lin, for 
he partly raised himself and turned towards 
the thicket that covered the hills. 

Maitland whispered his suspicions that they 
had been seen, to the Taotai, who imme- 
diately gave orders to the coolies to go as 
fast as they could. Though the way was steep 
and rugged, the coolies carried their burdens 
quickly over the ground. They passed the 
Pavilion of the Black River, and the Palace of 
Justice, and at last Lin whispered to the man 
beside him : 4 Tell His Excellency we are close 
there.’ 

Maitland overheard the words, and getting 
out of his chair, went immediately to Evelyn’s 
side. ‘You must stay here with Bryce, ’ he 
said; 4 1 dare not take you another step.’ 
Evelyn strongly objected to remain, and was 
only persuaded when she heard that her pres- 
ence might interfere with the saving of her 
husband. 

The Taotai, who seemed impatient at the 
brief delay which Maitland had caused while 
talking to Evelyn, immediately ordered the 
party to hurry forward. ; 
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Eor a moment they halted to gain breath for 
the last spring, and finally, at a command from 
the Taotai, they rushed into the Yellow Lodge. 
The sound of hurrying feet told them that 
their presence had been discovered, and that their 
quarry were fleeing. Maitland rushed forward 
with a few of the first soldiers, and almost 
immediately found himself within the inner 
hall. At the first glance, he thought that it 
was empty ; but peering through the gloom, he 
discovered one motionless figure which appeared 
to be standing with outstretched arms in front 
of the tribunal. The Consul rushed forward, 
and, to his inexpressible distress, saw that it 
was the form of his friend. The unfortunate 
Sterling was fastened to the cross, with the 
wooden tally recording his sentence over his 
head. Maitland’s eyes quickly read the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘The English traitor to the Kolao- 
hwuy, sentenced to death by the Lingehe process.’ 
The unfortunate man’s head had fallen forward 
on las breast. His face was ashen pale. Mait- 
land’s first impression was that he was already 
dead. A cry, however, from one of the soldiers 
quickly and joyfully undeceived him. 

‘The Englishman is safe— he is unhurt — we 
are in time , 3 said the man. ‘Cut him down — 
he is unhurt . 3 

This was done in a moment ; and Sterling, 
still unconscious, was dragged out of the hall 
into the outer air. 

Had the rescue party been two minutes later, 
the dread sentence would have been carried out 
to the full. As it was, Sterling was safe. He 
opened his dazed eyes and looked around him. 
‘ Where am IV he gasped. ‘Is it over ? I can 
bear nothing further . 3 

‘It 3 s all right, old fellow , 3 said Maitland in 
his ear. ‘Keep up your courage. Your wife is 
waiting for you not a hundred yards away — 
you, will soon be well enough for me to take 

Maitland poured some brandy out of a flask 
which he was carrying, and induced Sterling to 
swallow the stimulant. His colour returned 
almost on the instant, and he sprang to his 
feet. ‘ How can I thank you ? 3 lie said with a 
gasp. — ‘Where is Evelyn? Take me to her . 3 

The return journey was made without adven- 
ture ; and a week later, Sterling and his wife 
were shipped off to England, from which haven 
of refuge they are never likely to return to the 
horrors of the Celestial City. 


tion to these, he had found a bright yellow 
line, which had previously only been seen 
in the solar spectrum, and which had been 
attributed to a hypothetical element to which 
the name Helium had been given. Professor 
Bamsay’s observations were corroborated by 
Mr Crookes, who pointed out that although 
the brilliant yellow' line apparently occupied 
the position of the well-known yellow lines 
due to sodium, ‘ examination with high powers 
showed, however, that the line remained rigor- 
ously single, when the sodium lines would be 
widely separated . 3 The list of terrestrial elements 
must therefore receive an additional member 
in Helium, which until the other day w T as 
supposed to be peculiar to the sun. 

Stupendous engineering undertakings are 
marking the closing years of the nineteenth 
century, and among them must be named 
the Blackwall Tunnel beneath the Thames, 
now r approaching completion. The first Thames 
Tunnel, the work of Brunei, was almost use- 
less until a railway company took possession of 
it ; but at the same time it was regarded as 
a wonderful triumph of the engineer’s art. 
It cannot, however, he named in the same 
breath with the new tunnel which is boring 
its way beneath the same river between 
Greenwich and Blackwall. The work has been 
carried out on the shield and compressed-air 
principle, upon a scale never before attempted, 
the diameter of the tunnel being more than 
twenty-four feet. Its length is nearly a mile 
and a quarter, of which about tw r elve hundred 
feet pass beneath the river. One unlooked-for 
difficulty was found in passing through a mass 
of flint ballast which occurred nearly in the 
centre of the boring. This necessitated the 
sinking in the river above of ten thousand 
yards of puddled clay to cover the W’eak place. 
The men who are engaged in the work of 
advancing the shield and clearing away the 
debris have to carry on their labours in a 
chamber where the air-pressure is twenty-three 
pounds on the square inch. It may be noted 
that Brunei devised the shield method of 
cutting tunnels, and that Lord Cochrane patented 
the use of compressed air for such operations 
more than sixty years ago. 

Referring to a note which appeared some 
time ago in our columns with reference to the 
necessity of securing efficient ventilation in 
ships conveying such cargoes as jute, cotton, &c., 
an esteemed correspondent at Natal proposes a 
plan which seems to be as practical as it is 
novel. He suggests that a number of perforated 
pipes might be laid through the whole of the 
cargo, such pipes to be supplied with air by 
means of a steam-pump or in some other 
available manner. In case of fire, the pipes 
could be charged with water, so -that they 
would fulfil a double office. When not in use, 
the tubes could be carried as ballast. 

The annual Report of Dr Clouston, Physician 
Superintendent of Morningside Asylum, Edin- 
burgh, contains a remarkable testimony to the 
value of the new treatment of Myxoedema. 
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perfect shape and finish than those due to the 
most nimble fingers, r T 
of the cigar is placed 


physicians, and consists in the employment of 
thyroid extract. In addition to many patients 
who were greatly improved by the treatment, 
three had been cured whom the Superintendent 
had regarded as quite beyond hope. These 
cases were so striking that he regarded them 
as miracles of healing. The same Report alludes 
to the practice of making photo-micrographs of 
brain sections, and projecting such pictures on 
a screen by means of a lantern, for the edu- 
cation of students. It thus becomes possible 
to show in a graphic manner why one man is 
under the delusion that he is somebody else, 
and why another commits suicide. This is 
regarded as a long step in advance in the 
study of morbid psychology. 

‘The calm, quiet, innocent recreation of 
angling, 5 as old Izaak Walton called it three hun- 
dred years ago, has many followers among those 
who can afford no more expensive form of 
sport; and for the benefit of these worthy 

persons, a movement is on foot to urge the answer the purpose 
London County Council to utilise some of the It is needless to remind our readers that many 
lakes in the parks under their control as hatch- fatal accidents have been recorded in connection 
eries or rearing-ponds. These reservoirs would be with domestic window-cleaning, and an inven- 
emptied from time to time, and the fish turned tion which promises immunity from such 
into the public rivers. It is calculated that disasters is worthy of mention in these 

hundreds of acres of water are available for this columns. The contrivance is made by Messrs 

purpose, and that the authorities who spend so Musgrave & Company of London and Man- 

much upon grounds for cricket, football, and other Chester. 

pastimes, might reasonably benefit the anglers We recently called attention to a voting 
in the manner indicated. It is curious to watch machine which had been patented in the 
some of these humble fishermen on a summer United States. We now learn that a previous 
evening standing for hours at the ponds at patent had been granted to Mr 0. Sheppard 
Hampstead Heath, and elsewhere in the neigh- of Bridgend, South Wales, for a machine very 
bourhood of the metropolis, holding a rod and similar in design. By this contrivance votes 
line, and never apparently catching anything are recorded in absolute secrecy, and every 

hut the proverbial cold. One of these ponds, safeguard is provided against fraud. • The 
by the way, was cleaned out a short time illiterate voter is also cared for, and can take 
ago, and yielded two cartloads of medium-sized part in an election if only he can distinguish 
fish. one colour from another. The device has 

It is stated that the peat deposits of Great been warmly approved by many members of 
Britain cover an area of six million acres to an Parliament ; but it awaits a special Act to 
average depth of twelve feet, and it is obvious make it supersede the present cumbrous system 
that in such an enormous mass of fuel there of voting. 

must be stored up a corresponding amount of On both sides of the Falls of Niagara, works 
j energy. Hitherto, peat has not been much are in progress which will, when complete, 

I used as a fuel for steam-engines, for it contains generate from that mighty force of water, which 

| much water, and produces a great deal of ash ; for countless centuries has been running to 

moreover, it can only be used profitably where waste, electric energy equivalent to three* 
it occurs. A recent invention, however, shows quarters of a million horse-power. What this 
that peat may have a. future before it as a means may be partly conceived when we state 
gas-producer for gas-engines. Mr B. H. Thwaite, that a few years ago an official estimate put the 
C.E., has constructed a gas-generator in which whole of the machinery at work in New York 
the ash cannot accumulate, and he has found State at 450,000 horse-power. Unfortunately, 
that by working a gas-engine in conjunction there is a difficulty in conveying this subtle 
with it, he can produce from brown peat half form of energy over long distances without 
the power which would be obtained from the serious loss by leakage ; but Mr Nicholas Tesla, 
same weight of good coal. It would thus one of the foremost electricians in America, is 
appear possible for dwellers in peat districts said to have overcome this problem, although 

to get motive-power without coal and without no particulars have been given of the method 

water or boiler. . by which he has done it. 

While most . things nowadays are machine- A very simple and effective method of obtain- 
made, the familiar cigar has hitherto resisted ing from a photograph a block for the printing- 
all mechanical attempts to fashion it, and has press was invented some years ago by Mr Leon 
continued to be literally ‘manufactured, 5 that Warnerke, a Russian gentleman, to whom pho- 
is, made with the. hand. But at last a con- tography is much indebted for other advances, 
trivance has been introduced by the Honduras This invention was, however, before its time, but 
Government Banking and Trading Company it lias recently been revived under the encour- 
which is said to. conquer all difficulties, and to aging demand that now exists for photo-mechan- 
turn out machine-made cigars of far more ical means of illustration. Here is the process 
JJ — 


The foundation or inside 
in a mould, and four 
curved jaws press it into shape. The outside 
wrapper of tobacco is then fed into the 
machine by an attendant, is rolled round the 
moulded part automatically, and is finally 
sealed at the pointed end by a drop of gum, 
which presents itself at the right time and 
place. The cigars so made are uniform in 
length and shape, and the leaf in the interior 
is so evenly distributed that the ‘draw 5 is far 
better than in many hand-made cigars. The 
contrivance is known as the Jean Reuse Cigar- 
making Machine. 

Crawfoi*d 5 s Patent Portable Balcony is a 
temporary iron-work screen or guard which 
can be placed upon any window ledge while 
the glass is being cleaned. It is secured in 
place by counter- weights, which hang towards 
the floor inside the window, and seems to well 
for which it is designed. 
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in brief. A specially prepared gelatinous paper, 
sensitive to light, is exposed beneath a line- 
screen negative— that is, a negative which has 
been cut up into dots by the interposition of a 
ruled screen. The paper, after exposure and 
development, is pressed into contact with a 
plate of copper, to which it firmly adheres, and 
is then laved with hot water. Under this treat- 
ment the paper and unaltered gelatine come 
away, leaving the .image, which has become in- 
soluble under development, upon the copper 
plkte. The metal is now placed in a series of 
baths of perchloride of iron, each one varying 
in strength, by which the copper is etched away 
except in those parts covered by the gelatine 
dots which form the image. After being 
mounted on wood, to make it type high, the 
copper becomes a block ready for the printing- 
press. From specimens which we have seen, 
we can testify to the practicability and beauty 
of the process. 

Gom pressed gases for all kinds of purposes 
are now supplied commercially to an enormous 
extent, and many thousands of steel cylinders 
containing oxygen, hydrogen, nitrous oxide, or 
carbonic acid gas are in daily use. The cylin- 
ders are made of the best mild steel, and are 
tested to double the pressure which under 
normal conditions they will be called upon to 
bear. A small cylinder of this description, sup- 
posed to contain oxygen, recently exploded at a 
London railway station, unfortunately killing 
the man who carried it. At the coroner’s in- 
quest it was rendered apparent that the cylinder 
in reality contained an explosive mixture of 
gases, which were fired by the unsuspected 
presence of some oxidisable substance. It is 
now proposed that the compressed-gas industry 
should be placed, like the trade in explosives, 
under some kind of Government control, and 
that all containing vessels should have a stamp 
like the proof-mark on a firearm. 

Any one in the constant habit of using the 
telephone will know that a difficulty in hearing 
one’s correspondent often arises from the pres- 
ence of induction noises. This is due to the 
well-known fact that a wire conveying a current 
will induce a current in another wire in its 
neighbourhood. This phenomenon has led to 
the belief that it would be possible to send 
electrical signals between two places although 
no metallic conductor in the form of a tele- 
graph or telephone wire acted as a bridge 
between them. Practice bore out theory, and 
experiments between Kintyre and Arran, on 
the Clyde, and in Wales, showed that within 
certain limits telegraphic communication with- 
out lines of communication was possible. Re- 
cently, the cable which runs from a point not 
far from Oban to Mull got out of order, and 
for some days telegraphic communication was 
carried on across the Sound of Mull, where the 
waterway measures about two miles across with- 
out any communicating wires. Wires there were 
already running along the coast on the Mull 
Side; and- corresponding wires had to be erected 
on the Argyllshire side, and the current gener- 
ated in the one induced the necessary current 
in the other. The most daring of romance 
winters would hardly have ventured upon such 
a possibility as this. 


A new method of preserving wood is known 
in America as Vulcanising or Haskinising, after 
the name of its inventor, Colonel S. *E. Haskin. 
Hitherto, all methods of preserving wood have 
been based upon the assumption that the sap 
must be discharged from out the pores, and must 
be replaced by some chemical antiseptic body 
such as creosote. Colonel Haskin holds that this 
system is wrong in theory, and that the sap 
being the life-blood of the wood, should remain, 
being subjected to special treatment. By certain 
processes in which heat plays a very important 
part the sap is rendered insoluble, and the wood 
is no longer capable of absorbing moisture. This 
vulcanised wood is coming into use for all 
kinds of constructive work. It is odourless, 
can in the process be charged with any desired 
stain ; it works well under all cutting-tools, and 
is practically indestructible. Specimens have 
recently been on view in London, and have 
met with much attention among builders, furni- 
ture manufacturers, and others. 

M. Charpy has recently published the results 
of certain experiments which he has made 
regarding the changes which take place in 
steel under the operation called tempering. 
He has found that tempering will diminish 
the length of a steel bar, while at the same 
time the metal has imparted to it great resist- 
ance to bending, shock, or breaking stress. 
The amount of change depends upon the 
chemical constitution and nature of the temper- 
ing bath, and in every case this change takes 
place at a temperature of about 700 degrees 
Centigrade. No action takes place below this 
temperature, and no advantage seems to be 
gained in exceeding it. 

A strange relic of troublous times, when civil 
war was rife in the land, has recently come to 
light at the church of Teynham, in Kent. The 
west door of this edifice has been undergoing 
repair, and the removal of sundry coats of 
paint and patches has revealed the original 
oaken door in a fine state of preservation, save 
that it is scarred in various places with bullet- 
marks. Some of the leaden missiles are of 
large size, and still remain embedded in the 
wood. It has been suggested that the shots 
were fired by Crom well’s soldiers ; for this par- 
ticular building is believed to have sustained 
much damage at their hands, notably in the 
destruction of valuable stained glass ; and it is 
assumed that the west door being shut against 
them, guns of large calibre, fired from a rest, 
were brought against the woodwork, in order 
to force an entrance. There are also distinct 
signs of fire having been applied to the door. 

Several alarming explosions having occurred 
in London and elsewhere, by which the pave- 
ment in the streets was torn up over the 
sunken boxes containing electric-light appar- 
atus, a Committee of experts was appointed to 
investigate the cause of the accidents. They 
have now issued their Report, which reveals 
a very curious state of things. It appears that 
on the insulators of the electric-light mains 
incrustations have formed, embedded in which 
have been found globules of metallic potassium 
and sodium, which metals it will be remembered 
take fire by contact with water. It is assumed 
with regard to the formation of the metals in 
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sucli a strange situation that they 4 have been manner, which suggested colonial life. He had 
produced by the electrolytic decomposition of an air as if the village street were scarcely 
alkaline salts chiefly derived from the soil.’ wide enough for his swinging stride, as if he 
The wooden bearers "of the insulators had acted felt the little world of the smithy, the arena 
as conductors of moisture from the ground, and of the intellectual heroes of Godscroft, narrow 
some of them were found to be saturated with and circumscribed. He was good-looking, with 
alkaline salts. The explosions themselves were a sun-embrowned complexion, and dark eyes 
doubtless due to an accumulation of gas from with a merry twinkle in them ; while a strong 
leaky and adjacent pipes mingling with the squarely-cut chin and jaw gave character to a 
air in the boxes and fired by the metals named, face that would otherwise have been only 
This Report calls to mind the fact that both weakly good-natured. A large wiry-haired dog, 
sodium and potassium — which are unknown in of a mongrel and nondescript type, lay at his 
nature in an uncombined state — were both feet, and formed the theme of conversation, 
produced by Davy at the beginning of this ‘It’s a bonny dog o’ its kind, and a guid dog, 
pfinf.nrv hv •nf»«sincr a nnwprfnl electric current T 5 Re warrant; hut T will never allow that it’s 


century by passing a powerful electric current; I ’se warrant; but I will never allow that it’s 
through the alkalies. I a collie,’ said one speaker. 

The Royal United Service Institution now 1 Did I ever say that it was 1 ? It has nothing 
finds a home in handsome premises adjoining of the collie about it, although it has more 
the large banqueting hall which until lately than a collie’s intelligence.’ 
formed one of the Chapels Royal, Whitehall, 4 It’s a dour-looking beast,’ said another. 4 It 

and the latter building is converted into its j reminds me of a wolf I once saw in WombweH’s 

Museum, which formerly was hidden away in : menagerie, that came round this country-side 

very shabby rooms. This Museum contains a | four years ago come Lammas. — Ye’ll mind it, 
very valuable collection of models, arms, and Geordie?’ 

armour, ordnance, and other things pertaining ‘You’re none so handsome yourself, Jock,’ 

to naval and military matters. It seems a pity said the stranger, 4 that you should object to the 
that, at a time when every inducement to want of beauty in others. Did you never hear 
enlist should be held out to aspiring youth tell of the old proverb, 44 Handsome is as hand- 
by making both services popular, a collection some does'?” Bill, here, is better than he is 
such as this cannot be visited by the public bonny, and that he has proved.’ 

without payment for admission, while all other 4 Tell us all about it. It : s just grand to 

museums are free. It is a penny-wise and hear ye telling these outlandish stories,’ said 
pound-foolish policy, one of the bystanders. 

An Antarctic expedition is to start from New 4 It would be away out there in Australia, 

York on the 1st of September next, under the I’se warrant,’ said another, 
command of Mr F. A. Cook, who went out 4 Yes, boys, it was,’ said the tall, bronzed, 

with Lieutenant Peary as ethnologist and bearded man who owned Bill ; and he tossed 
surgeon, and has twice since been on Arctic back his hair and gave his forehead a rub, as 
voyages. if to quicken the bump of memory, and straight- 

way began. 

‘You want Bill’s story, mates. Well, here it 
KA TIP ^ s * Some of you here, I don’t doubt, will 

J ' v " 1 1 remember that when the old man died in the 

There are few more cheerful places on a cold hard winter of ’70, I left the old country, that 
winter night than a smithy with its roaring was pretty well used up for me, to try my luck 
fire. The rudely glow and sparkle of light, the in tlie Australian gold-fields, where they used 
interested faces of the village loungers, the roar to , t( p J? c ^ own here that the gold might be 

of the bellows, and the cheerful ring of the ? 0t f ° r th f trouble of llffc,n 8 U T . W . hat 

j , ’ . , m i, . \ I got, and that was never very much, took a 

smiths hammer on the anvil, all combine to precious deal of hard work, I can tell you ; and 
make up a comfortable rural picture of light what with one thing and another, I tired of it, 
and warmth. The smithy at Godscroft on a and went up tlie country to a big squatter, a 
cold December evening was no exception to kenned man and a kindly, for he was one of 
this rule ; it was warm and bright, and filled Hunter of Godscroft’s sons, and hired myself to 
to overflowing with village gossips, met to talk be one ot> llis shepherds. I had a good berth 
over the events of the day. The group " of wifch him > nothin g to complain of either in 
men collected round the fire was just such the way of work, or meat, or wages ; but it was 
„ , £ 1 J an out-station, and it was terribly lonesome. 

k. P. a y be I’ound any smithy j missed my mother, poor old body, more than 

fire m the country, hard-headed, hard-featured, i can tell you. Many a time it would have 
hard-fisted, shrewd, sensible men; keen politi- done my heart good just to have heard the 
cians, learned in polemical controversy, fond of click of her knitting needles, or seen the whisk 
argument on most subjects, and able to take the skirts of her old black gown; and some- 
an intelligent, although often prejudiced, interest times 1 laughed, and sometimes I almost shed 
in almost all the leading topics of the day. tears ’ , w ,’ len 1 thought how it would have 

Such were the loungers collected round the amused her to have seen me with my sleeves 

godscroft, to Z&Z'Zt&SF'’ 

a man who was m many lespects dissimilar to ‘However, it was better, as I often said to 
them. . ihere was about him an easy breadth, mvseif, to be alone than tethered to a bad 


an expansiveness 


ilill 






ure and j neighbour ; and my sheep kept me in so much 

■ : ■ -V.'p 
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work that I had very little time for thinking. 
Every now and again they would take a wan- 
dering fit, and I would get up some fine 
morning and find the half of the hirsel gone ; 
and nothing for it hut to scour the country 
far and near till I came upon the track of 
them. I have seen me ride fifty miles before 
I came up with them.’ 

‘Eh, man, but ye would be fearsome when 
ye did, 5 said an old school-fellow appreciatively. 

The big Australian withered him with a 
look, and went calmly on. 

‘I was out one day after a lot of these long- 
legged woolly trespassers, that were as swift as 
deer, and as cunning as the oldest fox in your 
spinneys here ; and I had not seen as much as 
a print of one of their feet. I had been riding 
since the morning broke, and I was spent with 
hunger and fatigue, when the night came down 
upon me pitch dark, not a star visible — a deep 
Egyptian darkness that could almost be felt. I 
could not so much as see my hand when I 
held it up before me. 5 

‘Ye were aye a bauld billy/ said another 
retrospective school-fellow, ‘hut that would 
daunton ye. What did ye do? 5 

‘What could I do? To turn back was more 
dangerous than to go forward. I let my horse 
solve the difficulty ; he seemed to see what was 
before him ; I could not ; and we went on, and 
on, and on till I saw a shimmering gleam flash 
through the mirk darkness of the night, and 
heard the rush of water. It was a creek, as we 
call them in those parts ; and as the horse 
made no pause, I rode boldly on, and by God’s 
mercy, rather than my own good guidance, 
we stumbled on a place that was fordable, and 
got safely to the other side. The steep bank 
was overgrown with bush, as I could see by a 
glint of moonlight that flashed out all of a 
sudden, and I was just taking a look round to 
see if I could make out where I was, when my 
ears were pierced by the most awful cry I 
think I have ever heard. It was so loud, and 
so shrill, and so full of pain, that it fairly 
made my blood run cold. I leaped out of the 
saddle in sheer fright, and looked round me 
like a man bewildered. The wide bare pastures 
and scrubby bush around were void of any 
human habitation, and yet it'' was like the cry 
of some poor human creature in the extremity 
of distress. It was so ghastly, so unearthly, 
that the horse I was riding, although he was a 
steady old brute, shied, and swerved sharply 
round. He was in such a panic, that I could 
not help remembering mother’s old-world stories 
about ghosts, although I tried to tell myself 
that there was no such thing. However, ghost 
or no ghost, I was bound to go on ; so I set a 
stout heart to a stey brae ; and when 1 found 
that I could not force the terrified brute up 
the bank, I dismounted, and tied him to a 
young gum-tree. 

‘I had scarcely set my face to the bank 
again, when the same cry sounded out once 
more. I tell you, mates, it made the blood 
run cold round my heart, it was so shrilly 
wild, so unearthly, so despairing ; and to make 
it worse, the black night came down on me 
again mirk and heavy, like the blackness of the 
parish morteloth I used to wonder at when I 


was a boy. I had not the least idea in what 
direction to turn, and was standing irresolute, 
when I heard the cry again, and it sounded 
nearer, and was so distinct that I thought I 
could go straight to the very spot it came from. 
The bank was so steep that I had to scramble 
up on my hands and knees, often slipping back 
and stopping to listen ; but I could hear nothing 
except the soft gurgling plash of the water 
down beneath me. I was not sure which way 
to turn, when I heard the cry again right out 
of the scrub before me. I was in the right 
direction — that was one good thing ; but I will 
never deny that I was frightened a bit, it 
was such a terrible cry, and the spot was so 
lonely. I had that spirit in me, though, that 
I would not go hack ; and I crept forward on 
my hands and knees towards the top of the 
bank, which was covered with a close low bush. 
It was a bit of a climb, and I had stopped a 
minute to get my breath, when I thought I 
heard a low moaning noise close to me. I 
gripped my revolver, but it was of little use in 
the darkness, so I took out instead a big bowie- 
knife I always carried, and held it ready in my 
hand. The next moment there was a sort of 
hurtling rush through the air above me, and 
something leaped right down upon my shoulders. 

I gave a yell, and then another ; and then away 
clown the bank we rolled, riving and tearing at 
each other in an agony of mortal fright. As 
soon as I could get my right hand free, I gave 
a desperate thrust with the knife ; and with a 
yell of rage and pain, the creature dropped off 
from me ; and I heard the thud of its fall on 
some projecting rock or bush that had caught 
it in its downward descent. ’ 

‘I was more frightened than hurt, and soon 
scrambled to my feet. As a smoker is never 
without matches, I soon had a light, with which 
I groped my way clown to where the creature 
lay, and what do you think I found? 5 

‘A teeger, maybe, 5 said another old school- 
fellow. 

‘Ye silly gowk, there are no tigers in Aus- 
tralia. I found Bill ; hut my word, he was not 
the comfortable well-fed beast he is to-clay. I 
don’t think I ever saw such a clog as he looked 
then, either before or since. He was a gaunt, 
starved skeleton, bleeding slowly from a wound 
in the side which he had got in his struggle 
with me. He made no attempt to escape, but 
lifted his head and gave me a look so pathetic, 
so almost human in its mute, reproachful appeal 
for help, that it fairly went to my heart. I 
spoke gently to him ; and he looked up at me 
as if he would fain have spoken and told me 
his story. He let me stanch the blood that 
was trickling from his side ; and I hound up 
the wound as well as I could. He then stag- 
gered to his feet and 'whined, and caught my 
sleeve with his teeth, and showed me as plainly 
as if he had spoken that he wanted me to 
follow him. 

‘I took up the lantern and he wagged his \ 
tail and licked my hand ; and we scrambled up 
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get a mouthful of breath, he whined and by 1 
fawned on me, and pulled at my sleeve, and she 
showed such an agony of distress, that I could She 
not but pity the poor dumb beast, and make and 
| all the haste I could to follow. By this time of df 
[ the day was beginning to break, and it was one, 
not so dark as it had been. He had led me to ture< 
a sort of cave formed by a shelf of rock kill 
projecting from the bank, and there, wrapped up a 
in a tartan shawl, was a sight that brought my air 1] 
heart to my mouth. A girl, a bit lassie, so for s 
sorely wasted and spent that I lifted her up that 
in my arms like a child and carried her out she 1 
to the open. Her eyes were closed, and she hear 
seemed too far gone for speech ; but there was but 
life in her still, as I could see by the flickering silen 
of her eyelids when I stooped down to look at day 
her. ‘ 2 

4 As for the dog, who had crawled after us, he she 
looked up in my face with his pathetic eyes alwa 
full of a dumb prayer for help ; and then — for affec 
he was fairly beat, and could not, I believe, to f( 
have dragged his trembling limbs another step ‘I 
— he stretched himself out on the grass beside for 
her and licked her little wasted hand. I was she 1 
in such a state of excitement myself that I her ] 
fairly trembled. I scarcely knew what to had 
do ; but I got some water and laved her face had 
and moistened her lips; and when she had gone 
swallowed a few drops, she came round so far see 
that she could utter a word or two in a faint lassi 
whisper. eyes 

4 Thus, bit by bit I got her story. She and bells 
her father had been on their way home from the 
the gold-fields, and lie had a considerable sum and 
of money on him, how much she scarcely knew, bega 
and it made little matter, for it ‘was all gone, the 
In a darksome gully on the road, he had been ‘I 
set upon and robbed and murdered ; and she shal 
had fled into the bush like a distracted creature, and 
and wandered about day and night till Bill had aski 
come back to her ; and she had followed him to was 
this cave, where she had lived for some weeks to l 
on such berries and roots as she could find, simj 
She was afraid to leave its poor shelter, for at t 
she had lost her way completely, and was thin 
thoroughly bewildered ; and so, when the for 
supplies of roots and berries — never very gem 
plentiful in an Australian bush — began to run if si 
short, she gave herself up for lost, and lay imp- 
down in despair to die. 4 1 

4 Poor thing! My heart was in my mouth begs 
as I listened. Gaunt and haggard as she was, The 
it was easy to see that she had been a bonny sper 
lassie ; and her voice was so soft and sweet that keei 
it was like a song from Paradise. 44 You must She 
not speak of dying,” I said — “you that have all read 
your life before you, and can scarcely tell yet had 
how pleasant a thing it is to live.” heai 

44 1 have no desire to live longer,” she said. Win 
44 1 have nothing to live for, now that my father her 
. is gone and she closed her eyes and shuddered, true 
4 She spoke with a pretty accent, and her voice not 
sounded in my lonely ears like the sweetest tren 
music I had ever heard; but although she was coul 
so gentle and sweet, she quite knocked all the save 
conceit out of me, and I could only stare at mat 
her and mumble, 44 No, no; you must not talk grui 
of dying” . I cc 

4 When she revived a little, I carried her down fror 
to the. place where I had left my horse, and tire* 


by his aid I got her home to my hut, where 
she lay for many days more dead than alive. 
She wanted nothing but a sip of water or tea ; 
and when she came round a little, a mouthful 
of damper. It was poor fare for an invalid, and 
one, too, who had evidently been daintily nur- 
tured ; and I expected nothing but that it would 
kill her outright. She rallied, however, and got 
up at last, and crept to the door ; and the fresh 
air helped to strengthen her ; and, as was natural 
for so young a creature, the heavy cloud of grief 
that had overshadowed her lightened a little, and 
she began to sing softly to herself, in a sorrowful 
heart-broken way, that saddened me to hear, 
but was better for herself, maybe, than the 
silent despair in which she had been since the 
day I found her. 

4 As for Bill here, he had got better long before 
slie was able to move about ; and although he 
always took a charge of her, he showed a great 
affection for me, and liked nothing better than 
to follow 7 me about. 

4 1 could make out nothing clearly about Katie — 
for that she told me was her name — except that 
she was the daughter of a poor gentleman ; that 
her mother was dead ; and that she and her father 
had always been all in all to each other. He 
had made money at the diggings, but that was 
gone ; she was all that was left ; and I could 
see for myself that she was the bonniest bit 
lassie that ever gladdened a man’s heart. Her 
eyes were bright and blue, like the dewy blue- 
bells I used to gather when I was a laddie on 
the Godscroft rigs ; her hair had the colour 
and glint of burnished gold ; and her cheeks 
began to show the loveliest colour, like that of 
the sweet fresh wild-roses. 

4 1 think I see her as if it were but yesterday 
shaking back the curling hair from her brow, 
and lifting her bonny bit face to mine, and 
asking how she was to do this, and what she 
was to make of that, for she had never been used 
to work ; and I bad to show her how the 
simplest things were done; but she was quick 
at the uptake, and never needed to be told a 
thing twice ; and I liked her to ask my advice, 
for when she did so, her eyes would shine like 
' gems, and her face would flush up almost as 
| if she liked me ; 4 but that, I told myself, was 
| impossible. 

I ‘The long and the short of it was that I 
| began to like her too well for my own peace. 
The only happy moments in my life were 
spent in watching her, or listening with the 

keenest delight to every word she uttered. 

She told me often about the books she had 

read ; and she spoke sometimes of the life she 
had led, a life altogether unlike mine. My 

heart sank .within me when I thought it over. 
What was I that I should think of winning 
her love ; I had nothing to offer her but the 
true affection of a fond, loving heart. I could 
not even tell her how well I liked her. I 
trembled before her like an aspen leaf, and 
could scarcely get out a word if it were to 
save my life. That was a rough time on me, 
mates. I was so wretched, that I got sour and 
gruff, and spoke sharply to the very creature 
I could have fallen down and worshipped. So, 
from less to more, she got to think that I was 
tired of her presence there; and one evening— 
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how well I memember it — she was standing 
full in the blaze of the firelight, her figure 
erect, her hands loosely clasped before her, her 
bonny blue eyes fixed wistfully on mine. 

“I must have been a great trouble to you, 55 
she said quietly. “And you have been very 
good to me. But now 1 feel quite strong. If 
you will put me on the right road to-morrow. 

I will go away with Bill, and never trouble 
you any more.” 

“Where?” I almost shouted, clutching Bill’s 
collar as I spoke. 

“ To the city ; it was there my father was 
going.” 

“ Have you any friends there ?” 

“ No ; I have no friends anywhere ; but I 
have learned to work. 1 shall find work there, 
I hope,” 

“Stay with me, Katie,” I cried in utter 
despair. “ I have not much to offer you ; hut I 
love you — you must have seen how I love you.” 

‘ She did not answer me in words, hut she 
stole her little soft hand into mine. How 
happy I was ! I could scarcely believe in my own 
good fortune, for I had never dared to hope 
that it was possible that she could like me. 

‘There was nothing to be gained by waiting. 
Handsome trousseaux are not easily come by 
out in the Australian hush. We went down to 
the station, where the parson chanced to be 
making his rounds, and were manned. The 
very loneliness of our life made our happiness 
deeper, I think. We were like Adam and Eve 
in Paradise. I never saw the sun shine so 
brightly as it did that spring, or the grass 
look so fresh and green; and my bonny bit 
lassie was as pleased as a queen and as blithe as 
a mavis. If I were to speak for ever, I could 
never tell you of all the true and tender feeling 
of a lad and his lass who love each other as 
we did. Earth was like heaven to us, and that 
lonely little hut an Eden. Woes me ! we were 
driven too soon from its shelter. 

‘She was as merry as a linnet, as I said 
before, and her eyes glanced like diamonds, 
and her cheek bloomed like the red, red rose ; 
but for all that, the canker was at the root of 
my bonny flower. She complained of no pain, 
and she seemed, to grow bonnier and bonnier 
every day ; yet she grew weaker also, and she 
knew it herself ; but I struggled sore not to 
see it. 

“When 1 cannot stay any longer with you, 
John,” she said, “promise to bury me beside my 
father.” 

‘For I had gone out to the bush and looked 
for the murdered man, and found him lying 
where she had covered him up with leaves and 
moss. A ghastly object he was to look at, 
with his skull beaten in, and his clothes all 
covered with clotted blood; and I had laid 
him in a decent grave, and happit him up 
close and warm — for love of her, that was 
even then the very light of my eyes. 

“Don’t speak in that way, Katie,” I cried ; 
“ I cannot bear it. Oh, my lassie, you are 
better to-day — tell me that you feel stronger?” 

“I think I do,” she answered, looking wist- 
fully at me; but that very night, when we 
were sitting on a bench I had put up outside 


shoulder, and I thought she was tired, and was 
falling asleep ; but after a few minutes she 
opened her eyes, and there was a solemn far- 
away look in their blue deeps that fairly 
frightened me. “John,” she whispered so low, 
that I could just hear her by bending down 
my ear to her mouth— “John, you have been 
a dear good husband to me. Kiss me, and 
hold me fast, for I feel as if I were slipping 
away.” 

‘Woes me, how gladly would I have held 
her fast for ever ; but I could not ; she was 
slipping away from me, and from all things 
earthly. There was a flutter of her bonny 
white eyelids, a long, long gasping breath, and 
she was gone. Bill, there, is all that I have 
left of her, and rough, mongrel tyke as he is, 
the money is not coined that could buy him 
from me ! ’ 

He drew his large brown hand across his 
eyes. ‘It is years since now, and the world 
has used me not unkindly. I am a prosperous 
man; and my wife up there’— and he pointed 
to the village inn behind him— ‘is a good 
woman, and has made me an excellent wife, 
and we are happy enough. I have nothing 
to complain of ; but oh ! I never lay my hand 
on Bill’s rough head but I think of my lost 
love, and the place where she lies by the side 
of her murdered father far out in the Aus- 
tralian bush.’ 


A LULLABY. 

Hush-a-bye, baby ! 

Mother will sing to thee. 

Soft is the moan of the wind in the tree. 
Angels are listening, 

Bright stars are glistening, 

Like sentinels watching my baby and me. 

Hush-a-bye, baby ! 

What shall I sing to thee? 

Sinketh the bird to her nest on the lea ; 
Shadows are creeping, 

Moonbeams are peeping, 

Twilight is deepening o’er moorland and sea. 

Lullaby, dearie ! 

Mother is near thee. 

Bright may the dreams of my little one be. 
Angels defend tliee ; 

God His love send thee. 

And carefully guard both my baby and me. 

Gerald Hayward. 
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BEING A PASSAGE IN THE CAREER OF A CENTRAL AMERICAN DIPLOMATIST, 


By DAVID LAWSON JOHNSTONE, Author of c The Rebel Commodore/ &c. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 


‘Well, good-bye/ said Sir Ralph, rising. ‘I 
hope you will have a good time in the States, 

Thorold. You will go straight on to ’Frisco, 
of course? 5 

‘Oh, I suppose so. 5 

‘It will be better. I only mentioned it in 
case you had a fancy to land in San Estevan. 

The trouble there seems to be coming to a head, 
you know, and a man with your reputation for 
getting into scrapes cannot afford to run risks 
—nor we to allow you. — I think that’s all. 5 

Jack Thorold laughed as he shook hands 
with his chief. ‘Most reputations would be the 
better of being pricked/ he remarked, ‘ and 
mine has been ready for the needle for a long 
time. — Good-bye, sir. Don’t hesitate to tele- 
graph if I am wanted in Salvatierra before my 
leave’s up.’ 

‘ Thanks/ said the chief, quite gravely. ‘ But 
we shall try to get along for two months with- 
out your assistance.’ 

Providence and the Foreign Office had assigned 
to Sir Ralph Petre the arduous task of watch- 
ing over Her Majesty’s interests in a group of 
little republics on the Pacific coast, most of 
them addicted to the engrossing amusement of 
revolution ; and the same authorities had 
saddled Sir Ralph, who was a worthy man 
and did not deserve it, with Mr Jack Thorold 
as his second secretary. One is afraid that 
neither was sufficiently grateful. Jack had 
devoted five years of his life to the service of 
his country and his own entertainment, and 
the occupations were inclined to clash. He was 
popular with everybody, except with his supe- 

* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


riors for the time being ; and he was so charm- 
ingly irresponsible, and did outrageous things 
— considered from an official standpoint — with 
such an unconscious air, that the most easy- 
going diplomatist was forced in his own defence 
to get rid of him as quickly as possible. Thus, 
having exhausted the influence of his relatives 
and the patience of Downing Street, and gone 
the round of the smaller European legations, he 
had been banished for his good to a place where 
opportunities for mischief were of the smallest. 
He did not like it — for the American Spaniard 
is prone to jealousy, and the details of Spanish 
American politics are somewhat sordid — but 
for twelve months he had made the best of the 
situation, and adijed not more than half-a-dozen 
wrinkles to his chiefs brow. Now he was free 
for a time. It had been his intention to visit 
the Western States, and try to get some shoot- 
ing. But Sir Ralph, in the innocence of his 
heart, had given him a new idea. The worthy 
knight had failed altogether to comprehend his 
junior’s nature, or he would never have men- 
tioned the troubles in the neighbouring republic 
of San Estevan — still less would he have barred 
him from going thither. It may be said at 
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at various points of Central America and Mexico. 
He had arrived at the port of New Salvatierra 
from the capital as she was getting up steam, 
and had swung his luggage— it consisted of a 
cnin-case and a small portmanteau — on board 
when the engines were actually moving. The 
first-mate stood fuming at the gangway. 

‘Come! hurry up,- sir! ’ he cried. c Do you 
wish to be left behind V 

‘A moment, please.’ Jack paid his boatmen, 
and, without undue haste, began to climb the 
steps. 

‘ Hurry up, sir ! hurry up 1’ repeated the mate. 

Jack stopped, and pulled out his watch. 

* Why should IV he asked, with an aggrieved 
air. 4 You will pardon me, but it still wants 
two minutes of the advertised time of starting.’ 

This was at five o’clock; before dinner, he 
had heard the captain’s family history over a 
glass of sherry-and-bitters, and was on excellent 
terms with his fellow-passengers. 

Sir Ralph’s hint played hide-and-seek with 
his conscience all that night; and on the 
morrow, while the Idaho ran northward within 
sight of the blue range of the San Estevan moun- 
tains, that troublesome little State was more in 
his thoughts than was altogether safe. For the 
first time it struck him as a grievance that he 
had never set foot in it. His chief had visited 
it more than once during the past year, but 
had always left him in Salvatierra. Its repu- 
tation, of course, was not unknown to him. 
Although one of the smallest republics of the 
group, it was undoubtedly the worst governed 
and most corrupt and most turbulent ; which 
meant much. For ten years General Melgarejo, 
with the army behind him, had ruled it as 
Dictator, suppressing the numerous attempts at 
revolution with rigour, choking all progress, and 
ultimately landing it in bankruptcy. Now, by 
all accounts, the tide was turning. Melgarejo 
was confronted with the most serious rebellion 
of the long series ; the whole country beyond 
the capital and the seaboard was said to be 
in arms against him ; his back was to tbe 
wall; and, as Sir Ralph had indicated, it was 
an open question what the upshot would be. 
Jack, on his part, was sorely tempted to find 
out for himself. 

At dinner-time that evening he was still ill 
doubt, but made an opportunity to bring the 
talk round to the subject. 

‘You touch at San Estevan, I suppose, cap- 
tain,?’ he inquired, in an indifferent tone. 

‘We’ll be off Sampacho in a matter of three 
or four hours,’ replied the captain. ‘ But I 
guess you won’t see much, sir. Not that there’s 
much to see — barring surf, and there ’s no 
scenery in that. It’ll be dark, of course; but 
we ’ve only to land the mails and ■ some cargo, 
so that don’t matter neither. A two-hours’ job, 
say— and quite long enough. It’s not exactly 
what you call a health-resort, Sampacho isn’t’ 

1 The same remark might fit the whole 
republic just now, I believe.’ 

‘Well, it isn’t the healthiest spot in the 
world for an honest man,, if all’s true that’s 
told,’ admitted the captain. 

The parable was taken up by another pass- 
enger. ‘How’s the revolution going?’ he 
asked. 


‘Looks as if Melgarejo was going to be 
euchred this game,’ said the captain. ‘No funds ; 
and can’t get ’em at any price. I heard a 
good yarn about him last trip,’ he -went on. 

‘ It seems he bought a couple of old Gatlings 
from Mexico, and for _ a while carried every- 
thing before him. This didn’t suit the rebels, 
as they call ’em. So they made a surprise raid 
one night, and collared all the Gatling ammu- 
nition. Melgarejo can’t move until he gets 
more from the States ; and if the rebels can 
manage to capture the guns before it turns up 
— well, it’s all over with him.’ 

‘And a good job, too/ remarked somebody. 

‘I’m not so sure, now. It depends. They 
say the rebel leaders don’t hit it off together ; 
and if they fall out over the spoils— as they’re 
morally certain to do— it may mean six of the 
one and half-a-dozen of the other. That’s the 
worst of these revolutions. They ’re like 
liqueur-drinking : you can’t break yourself off 
the habit. Here, there’s only one man that 
can pull ’em through.’ 

‘And that is?’ 

‘ Young Juan Tovar. 3 

‘ I ’m afraid I never heard of him/ said Jack. 
‘But if he can, why doesn’t he?’ 

‘Never heard of Tovar?’ asked the captain. 
‘The old man, Juan’s father, was the best 
President that Sail Estevan ever had — and a 
long way the best in Central America, for 
the matter of that. As straight as old Job, 
sir. In five years lie showed what the republic 
could do under honest rule : paid up the in- 
terest like a man, developed trade, built the 
railroad from Sampacho to the capital, encour- 
aged enterprise of every sort. Tell you for 
a fact, sir, the country w ? as never so flourish- 
ing, I used to lift five times the amount of 
cargo myself ; and if that ain’t proof, I ’ll be glad 
to hear what is. Then he went down under 
this blackguard Melgarejo, who was his Minister 
of War, and had him treacherously shot in the 
back one fine morning. And his son ? Oh, he 
I was a lad of sixteen or so then, and managed 
to give ’em the slip. He’s been all over since 
— in the States and England— doing a bit of 
fighting in Brazil and Chili— waiting his chance, 
so to speak. They tell me lie ’s got plenty of 
sand — a second edition of his father for brains 
and grit. Well, you may lay to it that the 
biggest part of the people look back upon these 
times with considerable regret, and after ten 
years of Melgarejo, swear by the name of Tovar. 
The youngster has only to turn up to have, 
half the army and the whole country with him 
in a fortnight.’ 

‘Then why doesn’t he?’ repeated Jack, quite 
eagerly. All this information had not tended 
to lessen his interest in the affairs of San 
Estevan. 

‘I was coming to that, Melgarejo, for all 
he’s a sweep, ain’t much of a fool. He’s hand 
in glove with the surrounding States — birds of 
a. feather— and they watch the frontiers for 
him. So young Tovar ’s choked off there ; and 
; if he tries the front-door entrance by steamer 
— then, I guess, I wouldn’t risk the lowest in- 
surance premium on record on his life. They 
say, too, that the President’s spies have been 
clogging him for years. And that’s why, sin — 
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But it’s too good a night to waste here, now 
that dinner 's oyer, gentlemen. In an hour or 
two we ’ll maybe have some fresher news to dis- 
cuss about this revolution/ 

As they rose to go on deck, Jack’s eyes hap- 
pened to meet those of his neighbour. lie was 
a young Spanish -American of the name of 
Valdez, understood to be a Chileno, and while 
he had taken no part in the conversation, had 
evidently followed it with interest. Now he 
smiled to the Englishman. 

4 What do you think, sir?' he inquired, in 
perfect English. 

Jack caught his meaning at once. ‘That if 
I were this young fellow,’ he replied, 4 I shouldn’t 
think twice about running the risk, big as it 
is. There’s bound to be a flaw somewhere/ 

‘I think the same,’ said the other. 

Eor half-an-hour thereafter Jack paced the 
deck, idly thinking. The sun had dropped 
into the Pacific, which for once did not belie 
its name; the night was calm, the sky bright 
with a thousand stars ; and perhaps the dim 
phosphorescent gleam from the water, the 
witchery of the tropic evening, insensibly 
affected his decision. Like most men, although 
he was unaware of it himself — and, like them, 
would have scouted the idea — he was very 
susceptible to the romantic. He did not argue 
the matter out in his mind : he never did. 
Stopping, he leaned over the starboard rail. 
All at once he saw the twinkle of a light in 
the distance, doubtless from some point on the 
shore — the San Estevan shore. Then, yawning, 
he tossed his cigar into the water. His decision 
was taken. 

4 Is it not a beautiful evening, Mr Thorold?’ 


4 1 ? — Oh, I am a native,’ said Valdez. 

4 Of San Estevan V Jack wheeled round upon 
him, wondering from his tone if he had put 
his foot in it. ‘Then perhaps you are going to 
land also?’ he asked. 

Valdez smiled. 4 Thanks ; but I am not quite 
tired of my life,’ he answered. 4 The truth is, 
Mr Thorold, that Melgarejo and I have several 
old scores between us. I am one of his exiles, 
and have been lucky enough to cross him in 
one or two pet schemes. So he does not love 
me ; and I’— his voice took on a more bitter 
tone — ‘well, I should give much to have him 
within ten feet of my revolver. I do not 
think his army would be of much use to him 
then . — But pardon me,’ he went on ; 4 1 must 
not trouble you with my ambitions. Such talk 
always sounds foolish. — You are quite deter- 
mined to go to San Estevan?’ 

4 Quite !’ 

4 Pray, consider/ He laid his hand on Jack’s 
arm. 4 It may be dangerous — it will certainly 
be uncomfortable. For one thing, you will 
have to stay all night in Sampaeho, and it is 
a most miserable place. Then the risks of 
war ’ 

4 My dear fellow, you are really making 
me more eager to go. Any way, my mind’s 
made up. It will do me a world of good to 
rough it for one night ; and as to San Estevan, 
it will be a service if you can recommend me 
a decent hotel in the city/ 

Valdez shrugged his shoulders in deprecation. 

4 It is your own affair,’ he said. 

‘And the hotel?’ 

‘The Casa Bolivar is said to be good/ 

Jack thanked him, and the subject was 
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Involuntarily lie shivered as he paused for 
a moment to take in the scene. The air was 
thick and close, and smelt of malaria ; and the 
crowd of Ladinos (Ladino or Mestizo — half- 
breed, applied to the descendant of white men 
and Indians in whatever degree) and Indians 
on the jetty — Custom-house officials, soldiers in 
ragged uniforms, hangers-on of the port— looked 
far from prepossessing under the light of half-a- 
dozen miserable lamps. He noticed first that 
the soldiers largely predominated, but were in 
no apparent order ; secondly, that they were 
armed with rifle and bayonet; and, last of all 
— this with a mild surprise — that his own ap- 
pearance had evidently caused some excitement ; 
for he was being scrutinised from head to foot 
with distinct curiosity, while mysterious nods 
and winks were circulating amongst the on- 
lookers. He could not understand it, but stood 
the ordeal with his customary modesty. For 
perhaps a minute he awaited a sequel ; and, 
just' as he was despairing of one, a fellow in 
Indian dress hustled roughly against him. 

‘ A thousand pardons, senor/ he said, aloud ; 
and then, in English : ‘ Follow me— quick ! 
quick !’ 

Jack turned upon him like a shot, only to 
find that he was gazing unconcernedly out to 
sea. At first, in his astonishment, he could do 
nothing but stare at the man’s profile. There 
was little doubt in his mind that it was he for 
whom the remark was intended ; and the small 
amount remaining was presently dispelled by a 
gentle pressure of the stranger’s foot upon his. 
His curiosity mastered his instinct of pru- 
dence. 

* Why, what’s this? 3 he demanded. 

{ H’sh ! they’re watching us— take no notice, 
on your life !’ was the quick reply. Louder, in 
Spanish : ‘ Si , serior : she sails in an hour for 
the north. 3 Dropping again into English, he 
whispered: ‘Follow me at once— it’s the only 
chance— don’t hesitate to use your revolver if 
necessary! Ready? This way, then— come !’ 

_ The stranger edged away as he spoke ; and 
his tone was so peremptory that Jack— who 
had a curious feeling that he was somebody 
else, and as such bound to obey the command 
—was half- tempted to see the affair through, 
be the consequences what they might. But at 
that moment a sharp whistle sounded ; all at 
once, as it seemed, he was surrounded by 
soldiers; his bag was seized by one, his gun- 
case by another; and so, before he had time 
to realise the position, he was hustled into the 
badly-lit shed that did duty for a Custom-house. 
How the thing had been done, and why, were 
equally beyond him. He glanced around. He 
was the centre of a motley crowd which occu- 
pied the room and blocked up the doors, and 
one and all- were eyeing him harder than ever. 
But of the mysterious English-speaking Indian 
there was no sign. Somehow, he was glad 
of it. ° 

It was a minute or two before he had quite 
recovered his equanimity, and then he observed 
that several personages in uniform, apparently 
had drawn aside from t.lm vnnV 


alternately regarding him and the group. He‘ 
was just beginning to think that the conduct 
of the officials of San Estevan was somewhat 
wanting both in business-like despatch and in 
courtesy to foreigners, when at length the con- 
ference broke up, an officer detached himself 
from his comrades and left the hut ; and at 
the command of another— a middle-aged man, 
with an air of authority— the shed was cleared 
of all except those in uniform, perhaps a dozen 
in number. To these Jack took off his hat 
and suggested in Spanish— he spoke it better 
than most natives— that it might be convenient 
to examine his luggage and allow him to dis- 
cover a night’s lodging. 

The middle-aged officer returned the saluta- 
tion. ‘I am quite at your service, seilor,’ he 
said, civilly enough. 

Jack bowed; and the spectators, forgetting 
even their cigarettes, craned forward to watch 
the inspection of his solitary valise. In a 
gentle way, he felt interested in their obvious 
interest. It was so incomprehensible. Truth to 
tell, the ceremony could scarcely have been 
more thorough if the Custom-house had been 
on the Pyrenees, and he a suspected contraban - 
clista. In the end he was even a little sorry 
for the searchers’ disappointment, though he 
could not guess what it was that they had 
expected to find. But his ordeal was not yet 
over. The fruitless examination was followed 
by another spell of whispering, and that in 
turn by a keen interrogation regarding his 
name, nationality, destination, and purpose in 
visiting San Estevan. Jack, repelling an 
impulse to do otherwise, answered with a 
reasonable amount of truth. He did not deem 
it necessary to mention his connection with 
the British Legation. 

Still the officer did not appear to be satisfied. 
‘You have a passport, perhaps?’ he suggested. 

‘Is it needful?’ asked Jack. ‘I was not 
aware, or I could easily have got one.’ 

‘It is usual, especially when one visits San 
Estevan for pleasure.’ He repeated the word 
doubtfully, as if lie failed to grasp the idea of 
anybody doing such an idiotic act. ‘Business, 
one can understand — si ! But pleasure ! — And 
then, senor, you speak the language very well 
for an Englishman.’ 

Jack laughed outright. ‘Pardon me/ he said, 
‘but that does not strike me as a reason for 
keeping . me out of the country— or out of my 
bed, which is more important just now. And 
if there is nothing else, senor/ he went on, 
‘perhaps you will be good enough to direct me 
to a lodging. I should be obliged.’ 

‘A minute, if you please/ replied the officer. 
He rejoined the others, and the whispered con- 
versation was renewed with many head-shakings 
and doubtful glances towards the Englishman. 
For him, the farce was beginning to lose its 
interest — it was being unduly prolonged, to his 
mind— when one phrase that he overheard set 
his wits a-puzzling again. ‘If only the Com- 
mandante would come!’ said somebody. Then 
there was method in all this confabulation : 
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already to his hand ! And, before the whistle 
had died away, one of the doors swung open, 
and several more officers entered. 

‘The Commandante V 

Hat in hand, the middle-aged spokesman 
advanced to meet the leader-— a stout, surly- 
faced soldier, in the uniform of a colonel of 
infantry. 

‘We were waiting for you, Sehor Coronel, 7 
he said. 

The colonel waved him aside. ‘ Pshaw ! there 
could be no doubt, 7 he answered, a little con- 
temptuously. Then he advanced to Jack, bow- 
ing ironically. ‘Don Juan Tovar, I believe? 7 
said he. ‘I am happy to welcome you back 
to San Estevan, sehor — and grieved that it is 
my duty to make you my prisoner as a rebel 
to the Government of the republic ! 7 


THE RUSSIAN VOLUNTEER FLEET. 


A STUDY FOR ENGLISHMEN. 


By John Dill Ross. 


The clouds of national prejudice which have so 
long separated Englishmen and Russians are at 
last clearing away, and as the two great nations 
are beginning to know more about each other, 
the old-time feuds are fast disappearing, to be 
replaced, it is sincerely to be hoped, by feelings 
of friendship which must necessarily work to 
the best interests of both empires, and of peace 
throughout Europe and Asia. The popular feel- 
ing that the Prince of Wales has done much to 
improve our relations with the great Russian 
Empire is no doubt based on good grounds, 
and than this, His Royal Highness could hardly 
render a greater service to his country. 

The Russian Volunteer Fleet has often been 
written about in the English press, and news 
of the movements of these ships is frequently 
to be found amidst the ample telegraphic 
despatches of the Times. Like many things 
Russian, however, the flotte patriotique has been 
written about with a marvellous ignorance of 
the origin and aims of the fleet. Even the 
Times , in publishing a Shanghai telegram, dated 
23d September, to the effect that the ships of 
the fleet were being concentrated at Vladi- 
vostok, presumably in response to the course 
of the Japanese invasion of China, gave wings 
to a canard of the wildest breed. Inquiries 
made immediately on the publication of the 
telegram at once showed it to be pure inven- 
tion, and the ‘Volunteers 7 have quietly carried 
out their usual service without the slightest 
reference to events in China. Journalists of the 
more sensational order have, moreover, filled 
columns in British newspapers both at home 
and abroad with wonderful stories about the 
prison-ships of the fleet, wherein clanking chains, 
ingenious arrangements for boiling refractory 
prisoners in superheated steam, and other 
romantic details, are sketched in with a bold 
hand. As a matter of fact, however, the prison- 
ships of the fleet are the outcome of the 
studies of the best English and Russian prison 
authorities, and are admirably suited for their 
purpose. Indeed, to most minds the lot of the 
Russian convict transported to Siberia under 
the present system would appear infinitely pref- 


erable to our own more rigid and scientific 
system of penal servitude. 

The Dobra Volna Flot (the ‘ Fleet of the Good 
Will 7 ) is the flotte patriotique of the Journal de 
St Petersburg and of the French press, while 
it is known to us as the Russian Volunteer 
Fleet. The origin of this truly extraordinary 
fleet was the enthusiasm of the Russian people 
during the Russo-Turkish war. It was then 
found that the Russian Government had not 
sufficient transports at its command for the 
purposes of the war, and it was proposed to 
meet this deficiency by means of a fleet bought 
and paid for by the people. The idea was a 
splendid success — subscriptions poured in on 
every hand, and in a few days amounted to 
some millions of roubles. Wealthy merchants 
guaranteed annual contributions ; and naval 
officers, not content with fighting their country’s 
battles, offered the Government a share of their 
pay. The patriotic spirit of the people carried 
everything before it, and when a Committee 
was formed to administer the funds so lavishly 
subscribed, the Volunteer Fleet commenced its 
successful and honourable career. 

The first vessels purchased were such of the 
Atlantic liners or other suitable ships as were 
immediately available for the intended trans- 
port service ; and at the termination of the 
war, the Russian Government had several fine 
steamers at its disposal which were no longer 
required as ‘ troopers 7 in the Black Sea. It 
was then very wisely decided to utilise these 
ships in improving the communications by sea 
between Russia and Siberia, and at the same 
time to make them useful in developing Rus- 
sian commerce with the Far East. Both these 
objects have been attained to such an extent 
that the Volunteer Fleet is becoming of greater 
importance every year. "The old vessels pur- 
chased during the war have long since been 
sold out of the service, and have been replaced 
by the finest ships which the Tyne and the Clyde 
can build for the Committee. Such splendid 
ships as the Petersburg , Saratoff \ and Orel can 
steam their eighteen knots, and have developed 
even higher speeds than that in their trial 
trips. They are by far the fastest ships runn- 
ing a regular service east of the Suez Canal. 

These steamers are variously employed on 
their voyages to Vladivostok. Some carry troops ; 
others take emigrants from the more crowded , 
districts of Russia to make a new home for 
themselves in Siberia, a magnificent country, 
capable of supporting a vast population ; while 
such vessels as the Yaroslavl and the Tamboff \ 
have been especially designed and built at very 
great cost for the transport of convicts. Rail- 
way material and military stores are shipped 
by these steamers in very large quantities. On 
the return journey to Russia, they often bring 
home time-expired troops ; but this does not 
prevent them from loading immense quantities 
of tea at Hankow for Odessa. The Volunteer 
Fleet has had a marked influence on the tea- 
trade of China. The difference between the 
present direct communication from Hankow to 
Odessa at a moderate freight, and the old slow, 
costly, and uncertain overland route, is enor- • 
mous, and it simply enables the .Russian mer- 
chants of to-day to pay prices for the finer 
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teas which English buyers cannot approach. A 
trade of less but increasing importance is that 
in oil-seeds, pepper, and other tropical produce 
from the Straits Settlements and Ceylon to 
Odessa. This development of Russian trade 
with the Ear East is capable of still greater 
expansion, and it is difficult to see how it could 
have been accomplished without the agency of 
the Volunteer Fleet. 

There is of course the political aspect of the 
Volunteer Eleet — perhaps the point which is of 
the greatest general interest to us. The officers 
of the fleet are all officers of the Imperial 
navy, and although the ships carry no arma- 
ment, the facilities doubtless exist for placing 
it on board either at Sebastopol or Vladivostok 
as occasion may require. Here, then, we have 
ships capable of carrying from fifteen hundred 
to two thousand troops, of a speed which no 
vessel east of the Suez Canal can approach, 
and of an almost indefinite coal-endurance, 
for the ‘Volunteers’ have a bunker capacity of 
several hundreds of tons, and would most likely 
be at their best steaming trim with something 
like two thousand tons of coals in their holds 
as dead-weight. What six or seven such cruisers 
might do amongst our shipping all the way 
from Suez to Japan it is hard to say. There 
would be no catching them or escaping them. 
Our Atlantic ‘flyers,’ even if they hqd not 
other work to do, could not possibly get to the 
Straits of Malacca or the China Sea in time ; 
and it is as well to remember that the Penin- 
sular and Oriental liner which finds its way to 
the Far East is but a twelve or thirteen knot 
craft, sent there most likely because she is not 
fast enough for their Australian service. Then, 
again, those who have any experience of the 
Eastern extension cables will know how prone 
they are to get out of order in times of pro- 
foundest peace. Of what service they would be 
to us during a war is highly problematical ; 
and in the. event of these cables being ‘inter- 
rupted ’ at a critical period, a really fast steamer 
might be well nigh invaluable to us. It 
might not be convenient at such a juncture to 
detach the admiral’s flagship, or even a first- 
class cruiser, for service either as a despatch - 
boat or a transport. We certainly should have 
no other vessels capable of developing a high 
speed at our disposal, as matters now stand. 

Even with the sincerest desire for amicable 
relations with all foreign powers, and especially 
with Russia, it seems inconsistent, to say the 
least of it, to spend millions on our navy and 
our fortified coaling stations in the Ear East, 
while the fastest steamers in seas where British 
interests are so important fly a foreign flag. 
Our Russian friends are surely teaching us that 
we should have vessels of a certain type designed 
for permanent service in Eastern waters. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to close this brief 
sketch with some personal experiences of the 
Volunteer Eleet. Last year I had the pleasure 
of coming home from the Straits viti Russia 
in the OrSl. I fancy that I am not far wrong 
in saying that I am perhaps the only English 
passenger to whom this privilege has been 
accorded. Of the voyage itself it is only neces- 
, sary to remark that I was indulged in the 
, luxury of a cabin all to myself, and that I was 


treated with the greatest kindness and courtesy 
by every one on board. The points which 
struck me most were in the first place the 
care and skill with which the ship was navi- 
gated ; and secondly, the admirable conduct and 
discipline of the troops on board, who were 
over a thousand in number. It is well worth 
recording that when the Vladivostok of the 
Volunteer Eleet was wrecked off the coast of 
Japan in 1893, in a dense fog, which had lasted 
for days, and although a nasty sea was run- 
ning at tlie time, her commander nevertheless 
landed over a thousand soldiers and sailors, 
and some two hundred women and children, 
without the loss of a single life, an achieve- 
ment which surely reflects the highest credit 
on both officers and men. 

The (Ml is a splendid sea-boat. Crossing 
the Indian Ocean in June, we had the full 
force of the monsoon against us all tlie way 
from Acheen Head to the Red Sea. She steamed 
an easy thirteen knots with, only two of her 
four boilers under pressure, and the great steamer 
was as lively in the waves as a yacht. 

An historical interest attaches to the Oril 
since she took the late Emperor of Russia on 
his last sea-voyage to Livadia. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales also travelled in her on their 
sad journey thither. The Princess seems to 
have won all hearts on board the Orel, as Her 
Royal Highness always does wherever she goes ; 
nor, indeed, is this the first time that members 
of onr royal family have sailed on board of a 
ship of the Russian Volunteer Eleet. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK* 

By G. Manville Fbnn. 

CHAPTER V.— THE LIGHT THAT WOULD NOT 
BURN. 

Every one was too busy in the outer office to 
take any notice of the comings and goings of 
Brant Dalton ; and something like bitterness 
assailed him as he saw how the business would 
go steadily on in a firm, in which he had 
always expected to hold a partnership, whether 
he were present or no. Old Hamber, who sat 
there looking as if he were about to torture a 
plan with a sharp-pointed pair of compasses, 
did not even raise his eyes when the young 
man almost pushed his elbow on bis way to 
the door, and then down into the street. 

‘There’s only one way out of it,’ lie said to 
himself — ‘ money. Don’t think I was ever so 
short in my life.’ 

People have very different notions upon what 
is termed being short of money. Brant had 
special ideas of his own, and raised bis cane 
as soon as be saw a good cab. ‘Covent 
Garden,’ be cried as be stepped in; and as be 
stepped out at the St Paul’s end of the central 
avenue be said ‘Wait!’ 

The cabman glanced at bis fare, and thought 
of the Russell Street end, and the possibility of 
an exit being made there, but concluded that 
he would be safe, and waited while Brant 
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sauntered amongst the flowers till lie saw wliat 
lie wanted, and entered a shop. 

‘Put that in a neat box,’ he said, pointing 
with his cane to a large bouquet of white 
lilies evidently just made up from the morning’s 
flowers, artificially dew-wet, but exhaling their 
sweet perfume ; and while the attendant’s deft 
fingers were busy, he looked round and made 
a set at a white rose, hesitated, turned a little 
aside, and stooped to smell at a vase of orange 
blossoms. 

As he raised his eyes, he caught those . of 
the pretty attendant, who smiled at him with 
a good deal of meaning in her glance. Brant 
smiled too, for they both thought of the same 
thing ; and both from a business point of view 
in the shape of an early order for a special 
occasion. 

£ Here, take this out,’ he said, tapping the 
breast of his coat, ‘and put in one of those.’ 
He pointed to some delicate buttonhole bouquets 
of lily of the valley ; and the rose lie wore 
was removed and the lilies took their place. 
‘Thanks: how much'?’ 

‘Sixteen and six, sir.’ 

Brant put down a sovereign, received his 
change, and turned to go. ‘Send the box to 
my hansom.’ 

In another minute he was going west, and 
checked the cab in Piccadilly at a perfumer’s 
shop, which lie entered, and after selecting a 
large square-cut glass bottle of scent, began to 
take off his glove. 

‘Such a trifle, sir,’ said the attendant; ‘shall 
I put it to your account 1 ?’ 

‘ Yes, may as well,’ said Brant ; and he once 
more entered the cab. ‘ Look sharp : South 
Audiey Street.’ 

There he alighted, paid, took his bouquet 
box, and ringing at the door of one of the 
lately-built mansions, was admitted by a servant 
in quiet livery. 

‘ At home?’ 


‘About Papa?’ — very eager 
let her work fall in her lap. 

‘Yes. — Nothing private, i 
addressing the elder lady. ‘ 
‘But is it something serio 
‘Serious and not serious,’ 
‘Pray, don’t trifle with 
lienee, with her face gro^ 
more winsome in its sad 
anxious about Papa’s health, 
isn’t it ?’ 

‘ Yes : that’s it,’ said the 
ning 


young man, begin- 
ning to unfasten the string of the box, which 
he had taken upon his knees, as he sat in a 
very low chair. ‘You people think me very 
careless and unfeeling ; but I ’m not, you know, 
and the old man worries me a great deal.’ 

‘But why— what about? — what have you 
seen?’ cried Renee, laying her soft white hand 
upon the knot in the string, so as to prison 
her cousin’s fingers at the same time. 

‘Gently, Ren. I can’t answer three questions 
at once. — There — oh, I sa 3 r , dear, don’t cry ; it 
hurts me, and there’s nothing to cry about.’ 

‘But you are keeping me on the rack. Do, 
do leave that box alone.’ 

‘All right. Then it’s this. Here’s what’s 
the matter: Uncle’s just like a. horse who will 
persist in dragging a wagon with three horses’ 
loads up the biggest hills he can find.’ 

‘ Quite right, my dear,’ said Miss Bryne ; 
‘and a very good simile. What I always tell 
him : he works far too hard.’ 

‘That’s it,’ said Brant, vainly trying to 
retain his cousin’s hand, which she now hastily 
withdrew, and sat back in her chair. ‘And 
now look here, Ren ; I know auntie has always 
done her best, but she has no influence over 
him. You are the only one who can do it : 
he must have some rest.’ 

‘Yes, he ought to rest,’ said R4n^e, pressing 
her white teeth upon her lower lip, and trying 
hard to keep back the tears -which brimmed in 
her eyes. 

‘Then you must make him drop a lot of the 
work : leave it to 11 s. Mr Wynyan and I 
could relieve him of more than half. We’d 
undertake it all, if he ’d let us. Then he could 
go trips with you, dear, and give up all this 
confounded express-train way of living.’ 

‘Yes : high pressure, high pressure,’ said Miss 
Bryne with a sigli. 

‘That’s it. But it’s getting to be regular 
electricity now,’ continued Brant ; ‘ and what 
for? He has plenty of money, and lie ought 
to make me do the work, while he takes it 
coolly.’ 

Rende bowed her head and pressed her hands 
together : she could not trust herself to 
speak. 


‘Bring up that box.’ Then, quite at home, 
he deliberately went up the broad staircase, 
where there was an ample display of the 
owner’s wealth ; but everything in the furnish- 
ing and decoration was in excellent taste. 

Brant went up very slowly, with his brow 
slightly wrinkled, for he was calculating his 
move before playing his queen, the move mean- 
ing so much to him just then. He kept in 
front of the man, opened the drawing-room 
door himself, and crossed to where R6n4e was 
seated writing, and Miss Bryne lay back on 
a lounge, looking very sad and pensive, as she 
worked silken flowers upon a square of cambric. 

‘Morning !’ cried the visitor loudly. Then to 
the man : ‘ Set it down on that chair.’ 

‘ One moment, Brant,’ said Reirie, looking up 
with a smile. — ‘Stop a moment, William. I 
want this note taken to Miss Endoza.’ 

The man waited while the note was finished 
and. directed, and then receiving his instructions 
to wait for an. answer, left the room. 

‘Have you come from the office V cried 
Rrinde eagerly. 

‘ Yes : just come. Old man ’s all right. Busy 
as a whole hive of bees. — I say, Ren, I want 
to talk to you about him.’ 
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‘Yes, yes,’ said Remie, with her tears now 
beginning to flow ; 4 but what can be done V 

■ What can be done ? she says,’ cried Brant 
angrily, turning to Miss Bryne. ‘That’s why 
I’ve come this morning, when I knew I could 
catch you both. I want you to help me spur 
her on, auntie, to coax him and wheedle him. — 
Oh, you soon can, I know, Ren. And I say 
you know, dear ; promise me you’ll try.’ 

‘Yes, Brant, I have tried; but I do promise 
you. I will indeed ; I ’ll strain every nerve.’ 

‘That’s right,’ he cried. ‘Do everything you 
can. You’re worth a dozen of old Kilpatrick. 
You’re the doctor for him; and if he resists, 
make him. We’ll keep things going at the 
office. — There now; my mind’s at rest. Look 
here : I happened to come through Govent 
Garden this morning and saw these. You like 
lilies, don’t you?’ 

‘ Oh, how sweet !’ cried the girl excitedly, as 
the great bunch of silvery white flowers was 
taken out of the box. ‘Lovely — lovely! Oh, 
Brant, what a good thoughtful boy you are!’ 

‘I thought you’d like them,’ said Brant.— 
‘Ha, ha! Look at auntie’s phiz. Envy, hatred, 
and all uncharitableness.’ 

‘That I’m sure there is not,’ cried Miss j 
Bryne indignantly. 

‘Oh yes: jealous as a female Othello,’ cried 
Brant boisterously, as he rose laughing, and 
thrust his hand into his pocket to tear the 
paper away from the bottle within. ‘Did urn 
neglect a dear old auntie, then, and not give 
her anything to smell nice ?— There, and there, 
and there.— Gome and have a sniff, Ren,’ he 
said as he loosened the stopper and cleverly 
sprinkled a few drops over lace and dress. 

‘Brant, you shouldn’t. — Oh, how delicious! 
You brought that for me, my dear?’ 

‘Of course I did. The new scent.’ 

‘Then you’re a dear good thoughtful boy,’ 
cried Miss Bryne ; ‘ and I ’m very, very much 
obliged to you for it.— Look, Rende, what a 
splendid great bottle.— There, Brant, my dear,’ 
she continued, kissing him. 

‘Thank you, auntie,’ cried the young man, 
returning the salute ; and in a quick whisper: 

‘ Cut. _ Want so to talk to her ! — Bah, don’t 
wipe it off. Scent don’t spoil anything.’ 

‘ But silk does spot, my dear,’ said Miss 
Bryne, crossing to Rende, and playfully sprink- 
ling her in turn, before going on toward the door. 

‘Are you going, aunt?’ said Rdnee. 

‘Back directly, my dear. Do you remember 
where that spray diffuser was put?’ 

‘ No ; I really do not,’ said Rende ; but the 
door was already closing, and the girl rose to 
place her bouquet in a great bronze bowl. 


STRANGERS WITHIN OUR GATES. 
About eight years ago, in consequence of the 
existence of widespread distress in East London, 
public attention was directed to the growth in 
that neighbourhood of a large foreign popula- 
tion, and its competition in certain industries 
with the English working-classes. Inquiries, 
official and unofficial, took place ; but no suffi- 
cient data were obtainable for arriving at a 
satisfactory conclusion as to the extent and 


character of the competition complained of. 
Since then, however, the Board of Trade has 
exhaustively investigated the subject, and from 
a Report presented by that body to Parliament 
we derive a mass of interesting information 
respecting foreign immigrants, their number, 
and the social and economical results of their 
residence here. This information has been 
collected from many sources, and scrutinised 
and commented upon by competent officials ; 
and now for the first time we have tangible 
and reliable materials for a complete examina- 
tion of this highly important question. 

An Act of the reign of William IV. provided 
for the preparation of a record of aliens arriv- 
ing from foreign ports. A return was to be 
compiled for each vessel, showing the name, 
occupation, and description of every alien on 
board. This, however, had fallen into disuse ; 
and in 1890 it was revived to a certain extent, 
being applied to twenty-six of the principal 
j ports in Great Britain, and to such deck pass- 
engers as were unprovided with through-tickets 
for, say, America, and who, presumably, in- 
tended to settle here. From these lists we 
learn that the European immigrants arriving 
in this country during the years 1891 , 1892 , 
and 1893 numbered respectively 28 , 000 , 22 , 000 , 
and 23 , 000 , Russia and Poland contributing the 
largest proportion. The figures for last year 
show that 7700 Russians and Poles arrived ; 
4600 Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes ; and 6500 
Germans. From the Census of 1891 we learn 
that in that year we had in the United King- 
dom 220,000 foreigners, Germany ranking first 
with 53 , 000 , while Russians and Poles numbered 
48 , 000 . Nine-tenths of these were found in 
England and Wales, where they numbered 6*8 
per thousand of the population. Edinburgh, 
Leith, and Glasgow absorbed half of the 8500 
foreigners in Scotland, where in every 1000 of 
the population 2*1 were aliens. In Ireland the 
proportion was 2*7 ; but considerably more than 
half of the 13,000 aliens in that country were 
Irish Americans. From these figures, then, we 
may assume that there are in our midst 
about a quarter of a million of foreigners. 
These are of many nationalities and of many 
occupations ; and, generally speaking, they are 
distributed pretty equally through the great 
towns, assimilating easily with those among 
whom their lot is cast, and making estimable 
citizens. But there is one section of immigrants 
whose ways are not our ways, and who stead- 
fastly resist every tendency towards assimila- 
tion, who, while timidly herding together in a 
few localities, and limiting themselves to a 
few vocations, are bold and successful operators 
in trade who are a peculiar people, and pictur- 
esque in their incongruity with their surround- 
ings. These are arrivals from Russia and 
Poland,^ the great bulk of whom are Jews, and 
it is with these that we have to deal in this 
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fellowship of his compatriots and co-religionists. 
The Jewish colony in East London is a com- 
paratively old one, dating from the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and in its midst 
have grown up institutions for the supply of 
its wants, physical, educational, and religious. 
There the immigrant is near the various bodies 
organised in order to give him and his like 
assistance, as a weekly allowance, a grant 
wherewith to purchase stock, or a premium for 
his admission to some factory. There his 
children may be clothed and educated, and 
partially boarded free of expense to him ; there 
the wealthy members of his faith have 
established soup-kitchens ; there the special 
forms of Jewish food are most readily obtain- 
able. Finally, be has there the chevras , or 
Jews’ clubs and minor synagogues ; and it is his 
delight when work is slack to descend from 
his narrow and dirty attic and in the chevra 
hear the Talmud read, perchance himself ex- 
pounding one of its chapters from the raised 
desk, and join in the eager discussion which 
follows, when hairs are split, and theological 
subtleties woven with astonishing zeal. This 
zeal is, by the way, supposed to not wholly 
spring from piety, being alleged to be partly 
due to a desire for intellectual exercise, which 
will bear fruit when trade rivals have to he 
met and advantageous bargains struck. 

Having become, then, a tailor or shoemaker, 
or a furrier, or a wood-worker, he in time 
acquires skill ; but his wishes never stray 
towards the great factories. His heart is in 
petty trade ; he loves independence ; and his 
ambition is to become a ‘chamber-master,’ a 
position whose profits are comparatively large, 
and which — materials being given out by the 


paper. A few figures will show how the tide 
of emigration from these countries has increased. 
In 1871 we had in Great Britain 10,000 Russians 
and Poles ; in 1881, 15,000 ; and in 1891, 47,700. 
In 1881, the United States received 15,000 ; and 
each year the number seeking admission has 
increased, until, in 1891, the subjects of the 
Czar entering the States reached 104,500. No 
other European country can show such an 
increase in emigration. Most of those who 
come to Great Britain settle down in London. 
Leeds has some 5000, and Manchester an equal 
number ; but the great bulk are found in the 
metropolis, and in a small portion of it. In 
Mile End, they form nearly 30 per cent, of the 
population ; in Whitechapel, nearly 19 ; while 
in Shoreditch, Hackney, and Stepney the per- 
centage is infinitesimal. Manchester and Leeds 
also have their Jewish quarters, two districts in 
the former city having respectively 3f and 8 
per cent, of Jews ; while one district of Leeds 
has 6f per cent. The way in which they 
congregate in a few trades is striking also. Shoe 
and slipper making, tailoring and other branches 
of the clothing trade, absorb nearly all. Others 
make cigars, or are workers in wood ; there are 
some hundreds engaged as clerks ; many become 
hawkers when their special trade is slack ; but 
extremely few engage in outdoor labour. Out 
of 23,000 in London whose occupations have 
been ascertained, only 69 were seamen, and 12 
labourers, carters, and railway employees. 

We may now follow one of these Russian 
or Polish Jews from the steamer which brings 
him to the Thames. He is accosted off Graves- 
end by officials of the Customs and of the 
Sanitary Authority, and if he be trim and 
neat and knows exactly to what part of London 








much satisfaction to its charitable associations, 
whose resources were becoming strained. 

Here it may be well to consider tlxe pecuniary 
position of these immigrants from Russia and 
Poland. Arriving, as a rule, haggard and travel- 
stained, they are hastily written down as paupers. 
This is not so, however. Almost invariably they 
possess a little money, and many have exhibited 
on arriving as much as thirty pounds ; and on 
a given day of this year there were in East 
London workhouses only twenty-four Jewish 
inmates, while thirty-four were in receipt of 
medical aid. True, their philanthropic agencies 
are active ; but even these only distribute an 
average annual sum of four-and-six pence per 
head of the Russo -Polish population, which may 
be estimated at 80,000 ; and this is less than the 
expenditure per head on the whole population 
of London in the shape of poor relief. Add to 
this that these immigrants are not at all delicate 
about seeking assistance, and the conclusion is 
forced upon us that the term 6 paupers ’ is not 
applicable to them. In this connection it may 
be observed that while what we understand as 
an independent spirit is conspicuous by its 
absence, inasmuch as charity is habitually 
sought when it is not needed, yet the receipt 
of doles in no degree diminishes their industry 
or tends to produce that demoralisation which so 


generally accompanies it. Gambling is a vice 
to which these Jews are sometimes prone, but 


from drunkenness and idleness they are notably 
free. Of crime, too, there is less than among 
the general population of the country ; and by 
those conversant with their habits they are 


pronounced to be on the whole a peaceful and 
law-abiding community. 


law-abiding community. 

There remains to be considered the important 
question of the social and economic effects of 
the presence, in our midst of colonies of people 
whose views of life are so different from those 
of the native working-classes. It must in the 
first place be borne in mind that this difference 
is acute only in the case of immigrants, and 
that, as has already been said, their; children 
easily assimilate with English people, and adopt 
English ideas. It is also to be noticed that, 
even in streets: which they monopolise, their 
sanitary surroundings are year by year improv- 
ing, and that their workshops are gradually 
losing the den-like character which has for so 
long been their reproach. 

The weightiest charge levelled against the 
foreign Jews lias been that they competed 
unfairly with the native workman- It, will be 
well to briefly summarise what the Board of 
Trade . officials have to say on. the point. 
Primd facie , if the number of workers be in- 
creased, the labour of each is diminished — if 
the quantity of work remain stationary. It is 
asserted, however, that it has not remained 
stationary in this case, and that the cheap 
labour of the Jews has — to take the boot and 
shoe trade as an example-created new branches, 
trade away from foreign countries, 
matter is closely argued by the. chief of 
Department, and it will be sufficient 
J 1 * elusions. It is contended 
ly, the Jew tailor, boot- 
r is employed on a di (fer- 
tile Englishman, goods 


the manufacture of which in this country was 
prohibited by the English scale of wages, and 
which have since the influx of Jews into Eng- 
land found a prominent place among our exports. 
In the tailoring trade, it is said, there are vir- 
tually English and Jewish departments, and the 
two peoples hardly come into collision at all ; 
but in shoemaking, these spheres sometimes 
overlap, and as it was in this trade that com- 
plaints were most rife, the conditions under 
which it was carried on were closely studied. 

Apparently, the introduction of machinery 
into the making of boots and shoes is respons- 
ible for much of what is attributed to Jewish 
competition. The trade is being revolutionised 
by machinery and the concentration of work 
in factories ; and the contest between the latter 
and home-workers is keen where Jews are un- 
known. In the Leicester Co-operative Society’s 
factory a hoot passes through fifty-nine distinct 
machines and ninety-eight distinct processes, 
and it is held that there is here a far more 
powerful rival to the English hand-worker than 
I is the Jewish ‘ sweater.’ The influence of the 
Jew is suggested to consist in this — that he 
has somewhat prolonged the period of transi- 
! tion from hand-labour in small workshops to 
j machine-labour in factories by his low standard 
of comfort and his taste for petty handicraft. 

It would be unfair to omit all reference to 
I the action of the London Bootmakers’ Union, 
which five years ago persuaded the masters to 
! provide workshops. This was a deathblow to a 
large proportion of the ‘sweaters/ and very 
many masters of the latter class are nov r 
journeymen in these new factories. Such a 
man under the old system took out boots to 
finish, himself paring the soles and heels, and 
employing a ‘team.’ of from two to four less 
skilled assistants to perform the rest of the 
operation. In addition to his work, he pro- 
vided room, firelight, and tools, and took half 
of the earnings. He might thus earn five 
pounds a week, while his wages in a factory 
would amount to about two pounds. 

Broadly speaking, therefore, the tendency is 
towards concentration ; but it is admitted that 
there are influences at work in the opposite 
direction. The factory being closed to the un- 
skilled ‘ greener/ he is driven towards the small 
shop of a fellow-countryman, who despises trade 
agreements ; and these shops are the parents of 
a new system of home-work on a petty scale. 
It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
question is an extremely complicated one, and 
not to be pronounced upon lightly. 

Before leaving it, a few words may be said 
upon the position in this matter of Jewish 
women, a branch of the subject which has been 
exhaustively investigated by Miss Collet, one 
of the Labour Correspondents of the Board of 
Trade. Among the Russo-Polish immigrants, 
the women are only half as many as the men, 
and their competition is consequently so much 
the less formidable. Their rivals are their 
countrymen and English womem They appear 
j to be better workers than the latter, and earn 
larger wages in the tailoring and cap-] 
trades, which principally occupy them 
. the ot 1 ' *“ 
work after 
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tem was loathed by the people, not so much 
that they were unwilling to fight for king and 
country, as because of the unfair way in which 
they were treated. Men of wealth and position 
were never impressed ; but the working-classes, 
especially those accustomed to 
were remorselessly torn from 
wherever they could be found, 

The mode adopted in Qrk 


supplies conclusive figures. Taking some of 
these at random, we find that in one district 
and trade only one working Jewess in 41 is mar- 
ried, while every third working English woman 
is ; in another case, the respective proportions 
are one in 83 and one in 17 ; and in another, 
that half of the English women are married, and 
only one Jewess in 161. In this contest with 
the opposite sex, the male foreigner is often 
beaten. In certain classes of work, he is better 
than a woman ; but he is being rapidly dis- 
placed in factories — even those owned by Jews 
— by Jewish and English women, who are 
cheaper and more docile. We have remarked 
that the Jewish woman earns more per day — 
hut perhaps not per week, which with her con- 
sists of only five days — than her English sister 
in the same trade, and the remark may be 
applied to other trades, the Jewish tailoress 
making more money than the girls employed 
in, say, the jam, rope, and match industries. 

In conclusion, then, the competition of the 
female portion of the Russo-Polish immigrants 
may he set aside as slight in extent and tem- 
porary in duration. That of the male portion, 
if serious at all, is only so during the earlier 
years of their residence here ; and its importance 
is likely to diminish with the falling-off in the 
number of immigrants, which has been notice- 
able for a year or two. On the other hand, it 
is fairly well established that they have in- 
creased the volume of production, and thereby 
extended our foreign trade. Lastly, they are 
consumers as well as producers, and must be to 
that extent a source of wealth. Without en- 
tering upon the question of the propriety of 
total or partial exclusion, it may be urged that 
in their own interests and those of their neigh- 
bours in London and the other great towns 
which they affect, more stringent sanitary regu- 
lations as regards both workshops and dwell- 
ings might with advantage be enforced on the 
Russian and Polish Jews who find an asylum 
in this country, and whose standard of clean- 
liness is admittedly not high. 


The mode adopted in Orkney for choosing 
the victims who were to he despatched to the 
to have been very simple. 
The landlords and principal tenants in each 
parish met in private and made a selection. 

A list of those names was handed to the press- 

general inhabitants 
ignorance of those chosen, were 
:aptured, and went 
On the other hand, if the con- 
person likely to be suitable for 
y particular 
specially named to them 
baton on the 
unfortunate man’s shoulder, and that settled the 
question. 

People had therefore to defend themselves, 
and adopted many devices to retain their free- 
dom. Holes were made in the floors of houses, 
and recesses were cunningly formed in presses, 
peat- stacks, and elsewhere, to be handy hiding- 
places in the event of a surprise. Those who i 
were afraid to risk such methods of conceal- 
ment went off to the crags, or roamed day and 
night amongst the hills. In harvest-time, when 
all hands were required for cutting corn, horses 
'were usually kept within easy distance, to pro- 
vide a ready means of escape, and mothers and 
daughters were stationed on rising ground,, so 
that they might watch for and signal the ap- 
proach of the dreaded pressgang. Occasionally, 
the fair sex assumed the aggressive attitude, 
and in one case in Sandwick a woman, in 
protecting her lover, struck a constable with 
a shearing-hook. It is said that the weapon 
entered the man’s side, and that the wound 
proved fatal. 

The memory of a great wrong done to a com- 
munity dies hard. Thus it is that on the long 
winter evenings, as Orcadians gather nightly 
around their blefcing peat-fires, they still recount 
stories setting forth the evil deeds of the press- 
gang, though the heroes and victims of that 
trying; time have long since been gathered to 
their rest. The object of this paper is to repro- 
duce a number of the more interesting of these 
anecdotes. 

A very good story is told of how a man 
| escaped serving his king and country. Pie was 
being hotly pursued by the pressgang through 
Kirkwall, when he took refuge in a garden in 
Victoria Street. At that time most of the 
houses on the ■west side of the town had jet- 
ties running into the c Peerie’ Sea, which were 
used for taking in peats, and occasionally for 
landing smuggled goods. The man referred to — 
his name seems to be forgotten now — got a hint 


seat of 


gang or constables ; hut the 
being kept in 

naturally in dread of being c; 
into hiding, 
stables met a 

the service, they were not ver 
whether he had been s; 
or not. They placed the king’s 
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Though the practice of impressing seamen to 
man the royal navy commenced in England as 
early as 1355, immediately after the country 
had been desolated by a noisome pestilence 
which had scarcely left a State of Europe or 
Asia free from its ravages, it was only at the 
close of the past and the beginning of the 
present century that the pressgang became par- 
ticularly oppressive. The cause of this was the 
outbreak of the French Revolutionary War in 
1792. 

Amongst the evils which arose from that 
dreadful struggle, none was felt more keenly, 
or was more openly resisted and denounced by 
the people, than the pressgang. Owing to the 
long continuance of the war w r ith the French, 
and the many bloody engagements which ensued 
by land and sea, it was found impossible to fill 
up the ever-recurring vacancies in the navy 
by the usual means. The Government therefore 
resorted to the pressgang. This iniquitous sys- 
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his capture would only be the matter of a few 
minutes. In this dilemma he determined to 
secure his freedom by strategy. He therefore 
divested himself of his clothes, rolled in a bed 
of nettles, and again dressed before the press- 
gang came upon the scene. The constables 
indulged in some banter at the expense of their 
prisoner, because he had allowed himself to be 
so easily captured ; but the laugh was soon 
turned the other way. In the natural course 
of events the man was taken before a doctor, 
and when examined, his body was found to be 
one mass of blisters. As it was believed that 
the captive was suffering from some sort of 
skin disease, he was declared unfit for His 
Majesty’s service ; but it turned out that the 
man was on the eve of being married, and, 
rather than be parted from his lady-love, he 
took that awful plunge amongst the nettles. 

One morning the occupants of the little croft 
of Fingerow, Scapa, near Kirkwall, thought they 
might risk commencing their harvest. The 
pressgang had not been seen for some days, 
and it was hoped they had given up the search 
in that district as fruitless. Thomas Sinclair, 
the tenant of Fingerow, therefore went down 
with his hook to a field of barley below 
the house ; but he had only got a small patch 
of the crop cut, when he received a signal that 
the pressgang was approaching. He had no 
time to escape down the face of the cliffs, 
which had been his usual hiding-place, so he 
crawled away into the middle of the field of 
barley. The two officers who were in search 
of him — Peter Wick and Joseph Tait — poked 
into every corner and cranny of the house, and 
were closely followed by Sinclair’s sister. As 
Wick and Tait visited one place after another 
at^ the steading without finding their man, 
Kirsty Sinclair, who was armed with a shearing- 
hook, gave a derisive cheer, at the same time 
waving over her head the rusty weapon she 
carried. The conduct of Kirsty, however, in- 
stead of driving the officers off the place, as 
was intended, only made them the more deter- 
mined in their search, as they were sure Sin- 
clair was somewhere on the croft. When they 
reached the field of barley, and saw one small 
patch cut, they concluded that* their man was 
probably hidden amongst the long straw. That 
the search might be thorough, Wick went down 
one rig, whilst Tait went up the other. The 
officers were thus slowly but surely closing in 
upon their man. At length Tait got his eye 
upon Sinclair and made a rush at him. Sin- 
clair determined to fight for his liberty, and 
struck out at Tait with a heavy batten of 
wood. The attack was so sudden and un- 
expected that the officer with one blow was 
laid senseless. Peter Wick, the other constable, 
then rushed upon Sinclair, and the two had a 
severe encounter. Wick, however, was an old 
/Nor- waster” with a powerful arm, and he used 
his fists so effectually that his opponent was 
speedily put hors de combat. Kirsty Sinclair 
meantime was not idle. Thinking her brother 
had been killed she rushed im behind WiVIr 
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woman could get it out to use it again, she 
was thrown on the ground beside her brother. 
It turned out that Tait had merely been 
stunned by the blow he had received, and in 
a short time was able, with the assistance of 
his companion, to return to Kirkwall. 

As for the Sinclairs— brother and sister— 
they were left lying in the field bleeding and 
helpless. Some war- vessels happened to be 
anchored in Kirkwall Bay at the time, and the 
constables having reported their experiences at 
Fingerow, a few sailors were sent ashore to 
assist in bringing Sinclair into town. That 
same night, Wick returned to the croft accom- 
panied by these sailors, dragged Sinclair out 
of bed, and told him he was their prisoner. 
The poor man was ill- fitted for such a journey, 
after the mauling he had received earlier in the 
day, and he frequently lay down on the road. 
Some of the sailors, however, had a ‘rattan, 5 
which they vigorously applied to Sinclair’s back 
on such occasions, so that before he reached 
the town his skin was broken and lacerated. 
When taken before a doctor the next clay, the 
poor fellow’s body was such a mass of sores 
that he was considered unfit for service in the 
navy, and therefore sent home again. As he 
had resisted the constables in the discharge of 
their duties, however, and had attacked them 
with a bludgeon, his only cow was taken from 
him, and presented to Tait as consolation for 
the injuries he had sustained. 

It was not an easy matter to get married 
in pressgang times. Robert Miller, a Kirkwall 
man, found this to be the case. He returned 
from the whale-fishing one autumn, fully re- 
solved that he should take unto himself a wife. 
But the pressgang got on his track, and he 
soon saw that if he was to get his heart’s 
desire, he would require to exert both pluck 
and perseverance. At length the fateful night 
arrived. The company had gathered, and the 
minister was in the house of the bride prepared 
to proceed with the ceremony, when the dreaded 
pressgang made its appearance. Ladies are not 
usually of a belligerent disposition, but when 
they saw, as in this instance, the likelihood of 
a marriage being spoiled by interlopers, they 
rose up in wrath against them. They assailed 
the members of the pressgang both with tongue 
and missiles, so that these gentlemen were glad 
to beat a hasty retreat. After this little epi- 
sode, a back . window of the house was lifted, 
and the bridegroom, dressed in woman’s clothes, 
bounded into the room. The doors having been 
barricaded, to prevent a surprise, the clergyman 
proceeded to perform the ceremony, and surely 
no bridegroom was ever married in such a 
strange garb ! Miller was never captured. He 
lived to a ripe old age, and was the first beadle 
of the Kirkwall Free Church. 

Many anecdotes are told of the tricks adopted 
by those who were captured by the pressgang, 
to escape service, and some of these have a 
humour of their own. Walter Rossie, who be- 
longed to Stroma, happened to be in Flotta one 
day, and was captured by the pressgang. He 
was a strong, healthy-looking man, and was 
considered by his acquaintances to be very 
clever. When he was put on board ship, lie at 
once began to play the fool. Every means that 
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could be thought of was used for the purpose 
of getting Rossie to commit himself, but with- 
out avail. At last the captain of the vessel 
took him in hand. He pitched a silver coin 
to Rossie, and asked him what he would do 
with it. The malingerer took the coin, turned 
it carefully over, and then declared it would 
make a tine 4 henching ’-stone. Throwing it 
overboard, he clapped his hands, and gleefully 
chuckled as he saw it bounding out of the 
water once or twice before it finally disappeared. 
That was enough for the captain. He^ declared 
that the Orcadian who thought so lightly of 
money as to pitch it in the sea must be a 
hopeless fool indeed, and he at once ordered 
Rossie to be put ashore. 

One day the people of Rurray saw the press- 
gang leave Holm, and, suspecting that they 
would have to receive these unwelcome visitors, 
they sent out Harry Wyllie and Solomon 
Guthiie as a pair of decoy birds. Wyllie 
and Guthrie acted as if they had been taken 
by surprise, made for Glimpse Holm, and pulled 
up their boat there, at the same time crawl- 
ing beneath it. The members of the pressgang 
pulled with might and main in the same 
direction, assured that they were about to make 
a capture. Arriving at the little island, they 
turned up the Burray boat, and ordered the 
two men to get up and accompany them. 
When Harry Wyllie had struggled off the 
ground, it was discovered that he had a club- 
foot, whilst Solomon Guthrie sported a wooden 
leg ! It is needless to add that the pressgang 
would not take a gift of either; and when 
they subsequently found, on going to Burray, 
that there was not a man on the island, they 
could not help seeing that they had been 
cleverly tricked. 

A man named Tom Brock, belonging to 
Stronsay, had several narrow escapes in press- 
gang times. One night when he had just re- 
tired to bed, the constables foiled the door, 
entered the house, and ordered him to get up, 
as he was now their prisoner. Brock occupied 
one of those old-fashioned box-beds which were 
so common in bygone days, and he asked that 
he might be allowed to dress there. His re- 
quest was granted, and he closed the doors, 
that he might have a little more privacy. His 
wife then began to abuse the pressgang for 
their hard-heartedness in taking her husband 
away from his poor children. At last the 
constables thought Brock had had ample time 
to dress, and told him so. Mrs Brock then 
began to plead with Thomas not to leave her, 
and the constables, thinking to put an end to 
the painful scene, threw open the doors of the 
bed. Presto ! their man w r as gone. Brock had 
previously loosened two boards at the back of 
the bed, which gave him communication with 
a window, and at the time he was supposed 
to be dressing . and comforting his weeping 
wife, he was fleeing across country on horseback, 
putting as great a distance as possible between 
him and the pressgang. He ultimately found 
a safe hiding-place amongst the crags, and was 
never captured. 

In pressgang times courtship was carried on 
under great difficulties. A number ~ 
people were enjoying their Yule f 
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farmhouse in the vicinity of the old palace 
in the barony of Birsay. Fun and frolic were 
running high, when all at once the warning 
cry ran through the building that the pressgang 
was approaching. Amongst those present were 
John Johnston, locally known as ‘Johnnie o’ 
Smerchants,’ and Sandy Cumloquoy, There was 
a strong suspicion that these were the men 
wanted, and they naturally made a rush for 
their freedom. The result of the hunt was the 
capture of the former. As Johnnie o’ Smerch- 
ants was brought back past the old palace, he 
was met by his sweetheart, Kitty Cumloquoy. 
Kitty went almost distracted when she saw her 
lover being led away a prisoner by the press- 
gang. She ‘murmelted sorely,’ to use an old 
Orcadian phrase, the hard fate which so rudely 
parted her from her Johnnie, especially at such 
a festive season ; but she determined that he 
should not leave his native place without a 
farewell gift. Accordingly, she parcelled up 
some Christmas cheer in the shape of bread 
and cheese, and just as the pressgang was 
tearing her from her lover’s arms, she placed 
her love-offering in his hands. It so happened 
that Johnnie o’ Smerchants, in the course of 
his service in the navy, was drafted into the 
same vessel with one of his captors, a sergeant, 
who had been foremost in laying hands upon 
him that night of the Yule feast. This man 
had committed some offence, and, as a punish- 
ment, was sentenced to receive a number of 
lashes. Johnnie, curiously enough, was one of 
the sailors ordered to administer the ‘cat,’ and 
he applied it with such pith to the back of 
his old enemy, that the commander of the 
squad at the close of the punishment exclaimed : 

4 That man did his duty.’ 

When Johnnie o’ Smerchants got his dis- 
charge and returned to his island home, Kitty 
Cumloquoy was still single. He called on her, 
and showed her portions of the bread and 
cheese she had given him on that doleful night 
when they were wrenched from each other’s 
arms. Through all the battles in which he 
had been engaged, he had carried it as a token 
and for a sign. A marriage speedily fol- 
lowed. 

Early in the *presen t century there was a 
public-house in Bridge Street, Kirkwall, which 
was a favourite resort of the pressgang, especi- 
ally on market days, and not a few young men 
got into trouble there. The method adopted 
for trapping unsuspecting youth was somewhat 
as follows. Cne of the pressgang would take 
up a position at a window up-stairs, whilst 
two of his companions were secreted near the 
front of the building on the ground-floor. If a 
likely-looking young man was seen passing along 
the street, a shilling was dropped over the 
upper window. The youth would stop, pick it 
up, and whilst he was so engaged, the pressgang 
pounced upon him. The baton was then laid 
on his shoulder, and he was blandly told that, 
having accepted the shilling, he would now 
have to go and serve His Majesty. Many a 
young man was captured in this way, and there 
is no doubt that such tactics as these helped 
considerably to rouse the feelings of the people 
against the pressgang. I 

One of the most touching incidents that 
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occurred in Orkney in pressgang times was in 
connection with the capture of David Cromarty, 
North-house, Deerness. He was sitting smoking 
one day when his wife gave the alarm that 
the pressgang was approaching* David was 
prepared for such an eventuality, and had 
so constructed the shelves of a press that they 
came out on hinges and gave sufficient room 
behind as a hiding-place. When the pressgang 
entered the house, Mrs Cromarty was busily 
engaged at her spinning-wheel, and she put on 
such a bold front that the constables began to 
suspect that their man had made good his 
escape. Her three-year-old child David was 
playing at her feet on the floor, whilst the 
pressgang was searching the ‘ hallan ’ and the 
‘ peat-neuk ’ for his father ; and the little fellow 
clapped his hands in glee as he saw them going 
everywhere but the right place. At last, when 
they were on the point of leaving, the child, 
evidently thinking tie was witnessing a game at 
hide-and-seek, innocently shouted : £ Da’s in 
the press I’ The mother tried to drown his 
voice, but this only made him the more deter- 
mined to let himself be heard, and he finished 
up by pointing to his father’s place of conceal- 
ment. Who can describe the anguish of the 
poor woman as she saw the constables, by 
accepting the information so innocently given, 
capture her husband 1 

The man who was looked upon as the greatest 
hero in Deerness in those days was Andrew 
Papley. The constables, after a long search, at 
last found him in the west end of the parish, 
and chased him into the adjoining parish of 
Holm. Papley launched a boat and put off to 
sea, where lie was promptly followed by the 
pressgang. For a while, he seemed to be hold- 
ing his own, but at last one of his oars broke, 
and he was forced to take refuge in one of the 
many caves which stud the coast at that place. 
Being discovered in this retreat he resolved 
to make a dash for liberty. Arming himself 
with the broken oar, he rushed at his captors, 
dealing Magnus Budge a terrific blow on the 
nose. As Papley was courting the sister of the 
other constable, he thought he had little to fear 
from that individual, and was passing him 
with a friendly nod ; but the officer tripped 
him up, and he was marched off a prisoner to 
Kirkwall. As things turned out, however, 
Papley had never to engage in active service. 
By the time he reached Leith, news had been 
received of the great victory at Waterloo, and 
he was therefore allowed to return home. As 
for Magnus Budge, he carried to the grave the 
mark of the blow which he received from 
Papley. A growth, said to be as large as a 
tomato, developed on the point of his nose, 
which was always alluded to as the pressgang 
mark, and some people are still alive who knew 
the man, and testify to the truth of the story 
as to the way in which he received the 

As showing how heroic the fair daughters of 
Qrcadia can be when occasion demands it, one 
more anecdote may be given. In pressgang 
times a large vessel hove-to off the Moul Head 
of Deerness, signalling for a pilot. In response, 
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ever, they began to suspect that she was a 
cruiser in disguise, and they therefore resolved 
to return to the shore as speedily as possible. 
The moment the Deerness men put about, a 
boat manned by blue-jackets shot round the 
offside of the disguised vessel. A most exciting 
race then ensued. Though the natives had 
fewer oars, they knew the tidal currents better 
than their pursuers, and therefore managed for 
a time to retain their lead. Two young women 
— Barbara Wick and Barbara Dinnie — having 
noticed the contest, at once concluded what it 
meant. They therefore threw aside their cards 
and spinning-wheels, and rushed to the cliffs, 
gathering a lapful of stones apiece as they ran. 
Barbara Wick then took up her stand at the 
top of the Gate, as it was called, and eagerly 
watched the close of the exciting chase, whilst 
her companion continued to gather stones. In 
the Deerness boat was her avowed lover, and 
she was resolved that he would not he captured 
if she could prevent it. The man-of-war boat, 
after getting through the tideway, was gradually 
gaining ground, and it looked as if it were 
impossible for the men to land and get np the 
cliffs in time to escape. Barbara, who was 
watching the race with breathless anxiety, see- 
ing her friends hesitate, as if not sure where 
to find a landing-place, by voice and signal 
directed them into a safe voe . As they jumped 
ashore, they were assisted by the intrepid 
woman, and, as they scrambled up the crags, 
she boldly covered their retreat. As soon as 
the Deerness men had got safely over the rocks, 
Barbara turned and faced the foe alone. When 
the sailors landed, they tried to mount the 
crags, but were assailed with a shower of stones. 
The moment a tar tried to move upwards, a 
stone was sent towards him with unerring aim, 
with the result that the woman was enabled 
for a long time to hold the passage. By-and- 
by, however, her supply of stones ran out, and 
one of the sailors made a dash for her. Taking 
her in his arms, lie attempted to implant a 
kiss on her lips. But Barbara was strong as 
she was bold, and she succeeded in hurling her 
assailant down the pass upon his companions, 
so that they were all precipitated to the shore 
in a struggling mass. After that, the sailors 
beat an inglorious retreat. 


RAIN-GAMBLING IN CALCUTTA. 

Ten o’clock in the morning found us in a gharry 
ticca; jolt, squeak, shake, over tramway lines 
that bend axle-trees and set teeth on edge, and 
we are in the busy Strand. Past banks we go 
and warehouses, shipping offices and places of 
business, past trucks and trams and carts of 
every sort. This is the port of Calcutta ; and 
by the quays lie many ships, P. and 0. steamers, 
to take the elect to England ; the Burma boats, 
to take unlucky soldiers to Burma ; the opium 
ships, which trade with China ; and many a 
tall sailing-ship from Bristol, Dundee, and other 
British ports. We meet a string of bullock- 
carts, and thread through them, our cjhmry 
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bullock-drivers answer by convulsive twisting 
of the muck-enduring bullock’s tail, and we 
skave past, turning rigkt-kanded into Harrison 
Road. Harrison Road is a Calcutta glory. It 
has electric ligkt. Native liouses are here ex- 
alted ; tkey kave several storeys, some one, some 
two, some tkree, and stand at many and inter- 
esting angles to the street. Here is one witk 
the end of it sharpened like the bow of a 
boat, for no apparent reason. It is tkree storeys 
high, and for blank idiocy of design stands 
alone in my memory. On, past a dirty, muddy 
recess by tke side of tke road, where are fakirs, 
cows, a few booths, and general filth. One 
wild man of them, a few weeks back, stabbed 
a policeman in tke road in broad daylight, by 
way of protest against ‘ moving on.’ Tke fakirs 
are mostly naked, but some are covered witk 
ashes. Strange objects to European eyes in a 
big street of a big city ; but the Anglo-Indian 
loses all faculty of surprise — a naked fakir, and 
‘Colonel’ Lucy Booth, witk her loose hair, her 
peculiar dress, and eloquent enthusiasm, create 
about tke same amount of languid interest. It 
is only those who kave tke art or means of 
idling, that retain tke faculty of looking for 
tke sake of looking. 

Here w T e are ! a narrow muddy lane, native 
shops on each side, where tkey sell grain and 
ghee and sweetmeats. Overhead, tke houses almost 
touch. A crowd is always passing through — 
every sort of man treads tke ‘ Afim-a-chow- 
rusta ; (tke Opium Road). Does it not lead 
from tke Opium Exchange past tke house of 
Chooni Ball, tke manvari ? Come in, then, and 
smell tke genius loci . IJp a high step, down a 
short and narrow passage, and babel ! bedlam ! 
a shouting, roaring, sweating, jostling, laughing 
crowd — white men, black men, brown men, 
Chinamen — specimens of every sort of indweller 
in heterogeneous Calcutta, save only of the 
Sahib, the lord of the earth. There is a square 
court all round it— the stalls of the marwaru 
on one side ; stairs lead up to the watch-tower. 
A fat marwari , with nothing on but a loin- 
cloth and a heavy gold chain, leans over a rail 
half-way up. He holds up three fingers, shout- 
ing the odds down to the din below. How 
the folds of flesh thicken and settle round his 
middle as he bends sideways! On one roof is 
the tank, some six feet square, perhaps two or 
three inches deep, with a spout that leads into 
the court below. In the tank is a nail bent 
flat upon its side. When that nail is covered 
with water, the spout runs, and bets are 
decided. 

Come down again to where old Chooni Lall 
himself sits cross-legged — cheery, genial, and 
wrinkled. He is always glad to see you. He 
never mentions a bet. You ask the price, un- 
able in the clamour of tongues to hear and 


for ten rupees. The broker holds it up — 
shouting, more laughing, more fingers 
up. He tells you he has sold it at seven ; 
the price is rising. Supposing that it rains 
between now and nine o’clock at night, we 
shall win six rupees for every rupee of our 
stake, our own rupee making up seven, the 
quoted price. Chooni Lall will take an anna in 
every rupee for brokerage. He is already worth 
many lakhs, for fortunes are won and lost here 
every day in the monsoon. The very sugar- 
cane seller at the door, who doles out sticks of 
sugar-cane for two pice, is worth thousands 
of rupees. You can bet either way for or 
against the rain, for to-day or to-morrow or 
against any fixed day, if you can find a taker. 
You can take your choice of the two periods 
of hours from six a.m. till noon, or from six a.m, 
till nine p.m. Of course, to a man who bets 
that rain will fall in the first period, far longer 
odds are offered. It rarely rains, even in the 
monsoon, between those hours ; and I have seen 
four hundred to one offered. 

Rich men deposit large sums with Chooni 
Lall — he is also a hanker — and lay odds on 
the rain falling within a certain month. 
For the month in which the monsoon usually 
breaks, they lay five and six to one on the rain ; 
and it would undoubtedly be a very good bet 
Brokers themselves bet but rarely — their broker- 
age pays them ; but of course there comes often 
a certainty of winning by easy hedging. The 
odds are not hard to foretell. Every bet is 
sold in the open market, and the price recorded. 
The place is really a sort of rain exchange, and 
as in the monsoon weather it is constantly full, 
there is never any difficulty in betting either 
way, supposing you be willing to take the 
current price. 

Here is the place of payment. A piece of fat, 
good-natured copper-coloured babudom sits on 
the charpoy ladling out* rupees. Your name, 
your bet; he refers back, deducts brokerage, 
and hands over. .There is no such thing known 
as non-payment, no welshers in this court, and 
no racecourse thieves. 

The natives of India, grasping, penurious 
Shy locks as so many of them are, yet gamble 
de race all of them. How they shout ! One 
cannot understand what is going on, a curious 
mixture of Bengali and Hindustani wrapping 
up terms of art that are utterly bewildering. 
Some red-turbaned ruffian comes out of the 
crowd on a sudden, and laughs foolishly as he 
hands over two rupees. It is put up to auction, 
and is sold at eight. This is evidently a sensi- 
tive market He watches with eager eyes his 
name written in the big book in Nagri char- 
acters, and departs nervously, to pass a day of 


goes 
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towards the evening ; then you bet again and The place is getting curiously silent. Splash ! 
eat again ; and so on. 7 How excitedly he Splash ! One thousand to one ! Another 
reckons up his rows of figures, his thin mean minute will do it ! 

face working, his brown eyes gleaming. A The wind veers ; the cloud rolls aside to 
fatherly policeman reminds him gently that the break elsewhere. Immortal gods ! one tliou- 
odds will not always shorten, and he starts as sand to one. It makes even hardened gamblers 
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if some one had struck him, jabbers wildly 
in Hindustani, to stop, suddenly clutching at 
some delusive calculation. The policeman winks 
solemnly at us, and Chooni Lall’s wrinkled 
smile is a little more marked. But the arith- 


take a little breath. 

The tank is quickly dried. It was within 
the merest ace of overflowing. Away out of 
this, all sensible people ; for this kind is a very 
potent devil, that takes little men by the neck 
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metical Goanese cares for none of these things ; and shakes them ratwise till their little indi- 
he ciphers absorbed, hearing nothing, seeing vidualities drop out like false teeth, 
nothing, not even that burly Rajput jostling Bo we drove home-— and my globe-trotter said 
past him. it was an interesting place. 

What a picture it would make ! the quaint 

court with its narrow veranda under the tank ; , 111T ^ 


the steep wooden stairs ; the four-storeyed 
watch tower ; the marwari stalls; the crowed, 
the wonderful moving crowd ; men stirred out 
of their habitual sluggishness, their apathetic 
animalism, and by what ? Auri sacra fames — 
the weird lust of gold. It is a study in sepia, 
the many shades of brown touched by the 
white of a babu’s shirt, the flash of white 
teeth, or the white of eyes turned upwards to 
the Tower of Destiny. And over all, the un- 
winking sun of Bengal staring down even into 
this stuffy courtyard, as if there were no such 
thing as rain in the world. ‘Ten, 7 they shout, 
and in five minutes it is twenty. Business is 
slackening ; there is not much taking of the 
long odds. 

Let us go up the tower. Its only other occu- 
pants are the paid watchers looking for clouds 
to rise from the bay to southward. We watch 
too, gradually falling into a lazy dream in the 
sunshine, staring over flat Bengal. And the 
clamour from below comes up to us a confused 
murmur of voices — the heavy refrain of the 
terrible gambling melody, a melody made of 
the tearing sound of falling money— of straining 
eyes, and grinning lips drawn back — of corded 
veins and rigid muscles— of trickling drops of 
sweat on tense brown faces — of men absorbed 
and drunk — a song of the mad joy of winning, 
the wild exhilaration over money, well-loved 
money, won without toil, its bitter wages— won 
by no strain of lazy limb «and sleepy head. 
Yes, there is that swirl in the lilt of it. And 
the curses, the despair, the growing, growing 
blackness of loss, that can ill be borne by 
minds unbalanced ; the sense of wrong, the 
mastering angry envy that another man should 
win while we lose ; the grinding, crushing 
emptiness, the blank and dread to-morrow. 
This, too, the sharp dull voice of loss. Strophe 
and antistrophe they call against each other in 
that devil’s chorus. 

But the watcher says something and waves 
a signal. The noise below redoubles, and we 
forget to dream any more. Up comes a cloud 
rapidly, menacingly. Threes, twos, level money. 
The crowd surges, and half the sky is covered ; 
the wind sighs a little. Two to one the tank 
runs. Ten to one. How the odds alter ! The 
first drops come down like blood, as it were. 
The biggest, ugliest, richest marwari offers one 
thousand to one the tank runs. Once a poor 


A MOORLAND REVERIE. 

By hedgerows where the wild-rose clings, 
And honeysuckles droop and trail, 

And dragon-flies in burnished mail 
Flit by and flash their jewelled rings ; 

By many a winding woodland way, 

By sunny glades, and valleys cool 
With moss, and fern, and reedy pool. 
Where wayward watercourses stray; 

I gain the moor : a soft air blows 
Sweet-scented from the burning gorse ; 
And fresh from waters at their source 
In runnels that the red deer knows. 

Soft grassy billows fall and swell 

O’er leagues of countless flowers ablaze 
In thymy hollows; a golden haze 
To purple melts on the distant fell. 

I watch the heron floating by, 

The hawk on level pinions hung, 

Or plover anxious for her young 
With wavering flight and wailing cry. 

No city’s tumult sounds to fret 
The silence of this place of peace. 

It gives from toil a sweet release, 

And joys that leave no late regret. 

And all my soul in peace I steep ; 

And Fame that ever walks with Fear, 
And Love whose harvest is a tear, 

Seem mocking dreams that mar a sleep. 

Through field and woodland here I rove, 
Aloof from Glory’s headlong race, 
Heedless of Beauty’s fleeting grace 
And casting loose the chains they wove. 

For other pleasures now I prove ; 

My heart of passion dispossessed, 

I find on Nature’s sheltering breast 
Delights that these could never move. 

But Twilight now with shadows stoled, 
One silver star set on her brow, 

Steals down the western hills — and now 
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the newspapers are caught napping. A young 
public man, who would seem in the natural 
course of things to have a long lease of life, is 
suddenly and unexpectedly cut down by death, 
and there is no obituary ready for publication. 
In such a case, which fortunately is very rare, 
the best that is possible in the circumstances is 
done with the aid of a biographical dictionary, 
like Men of the Time and other books of refer- 
ence. But an obituary turned out under such 
difficulties is, as a rule, little more than a 
string of dates. 

The sudden death of Mr Parnell, for instance, 
was an event for which the newspapers were 
entirely unprepared. This was all the more 
vexatious, from the editor’s point of view, as 
the leader of the Irish Nationalists was at the 
time one of the most prominent and interesting 
personages on the public stage of this kingdom, 
and columns of excellent ‘ copy ’ could have 
been made out of the events of his varied and 
exciting career, if only time bad been given 
to prepare it. As it was, the obituaries of Mr 
Parnell were, with a few exceptions, dull and 
meagre, and entirely unworthy both of the 
subject and of tide Press. 

The average newspaper reader will read with 
greater interest and more at length the obituary 
of a public man wlio is suddenly cut off, than 
the obituary of one who has had a long illness, 
and for whose death the public are prepared. 
But of course it is of the latter that the best 
obituary is published. When a public man 
becomes seriously ill, his obituary is taken from 
tlie pigeon-hole, carefully gone over, freshened 
and brightened and brought up to date by the 
addition of the more recent events of his 
career. Of that phase of journalism we have 
had some illustrations within the past few 
years in the excellent obituaries which were 
published of Lord Tennyson, Professor Tyndall, 
Dr Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Mr J. A. 
Froude, all of whom had a long struggle 
with death before they finally succumbed. 

There are many obituaries pigeon-holed in 


NEWSPAPER OBITUARIES. 

By a Journalist. 

A large portion of my yearly income is earned 
by tlie writing of newspaper obituaries. As a 
journalist I have made that sort of work a 
specialty, and I find it pays excellently well. 
You may imagine it is a rather gruesome occu- 
pation ; that it reminds one too forcibly of 
‘ graves and worms and epitaphs and that, like 
the undertaker’s mute, I must be a person of 
sad and solemn visage. But if you think so, 
you are much mistaken. My occupation has no 
depressing effect whatever on my countenance ; 
and at the social gatherings of the London Press 
Club, up Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, my 
laugh rings the loudest and the merriest. And 
I cannot see why it should be otherwise. As an 
obituary writer, I live and move and have my 
being in the companionship of great men and 
women of all classes — poets, artists, statesmen, 
politicians, soldiers, scientists, and litterateurs. I 
trace their careers ; I record their achievements ; 
I note their influence on their time. What 
other effect could such employment have on 
the character of a man but to strengthen, 
enlarge, and ennoble it? 

You must not suppose that the obituary is 
written in the newspaper office when the news 
of the deatli of some public personage arrives. 
All the big daily papers have obituaries of 
every man and woman of distinction who are 
advanced in years pigeon-holed, or ‘in pickle,’ 
as the phrase goes in journalistic circles. Some 
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t all kinds, such as old advertisements 
' news. The principal newspaper editors 
itly sent the Prince, at his own request, 


newpaper offices the writers of which will never 
see them in print, for they themselves have 
died before the subjects of their biographical 
essays. A curious instance of this is afforded 
by the case of the Times obituary of Earl 
Russell (better known as £ Lord John Russell’), 
who died in 1878 at the ripe old age of 
eighty-six years, sixty-five of which were spent 
in public life. The obituary was written twenty 
years before the Earl’s death. It was added to 
as time went on ; but — strange fatality !— every 
one of its contributors died before the subject 
himself. In the end, notwithstanding the gene- 
ral freedom from superstition of journalists, no 
one could be got to touch the biography until 
the time came for its publication. 

To take another instance. There is not a daily 
newspaper in the kingdom that has not had in 
readiness for years an obituary of Mr Gladstone. 
Twenty years ago, in 1875, the aged statesman 
wrote to Lord Granville resigning the leadership 
of the Liberal party, as, he said, he was too old 
for public affairs, and it was time for him to 
turn his thoughts to the other world. But, as 
every one knows, he came back to public life 
after a few years of retirement, and since then has 
made more history than in the previous forty 
years of his public career. When he goes, what 
excitement and confusion the event will create 
in the newspaper offices of the kingdom ! Mr 
J. M. Barrie, in his entertaining story of news- 
paper life, When a Man's Single, tells us that the 
foreman printer and the sub-editor of the Sil- 
ch ester Daily Mirror often talked with hated 
breath of the amount of copy that would come in 
should anything happen to Mr Gladstone. ‘ The 
sub-editor, if he was in a despondent mood, pre- 
dicted,’ writes Mr Barrie facetiously, 'that it 
would occur at midnight. Thinking of this 
had made him a Conservative. 5 

Such an event occurring late at night would 
completely upset the internal economy of every 
newspaper office in the country. At midnight, 
the next morning’s paper is practically all in 
type; and should the prophecy which the sub- 
editor of the Mirror indulged in when in a 
despondent mood come true, from five to ten 
columns of the. matter in type would have to 
be discarded from the account of Mr Gladstone’s 
long and eminent career. 

The dangerous illness of the Prince of Wales, 
in December 1871, was the cause of events 
— curious and amusing — which will ever find 
a place in the history of British journalism. 
The death of the Prince seemed inevitable ; for 
the doctors had begun to despair. One day the 
announcement went forth that His Royal Higlir 
ness could not survive many hours, and accord- 
ingly every daily newspaper in the kingdom 
had its obituary of the Prince ‘set,’ or put 
into type. But the expected telegram announc- 
ing the death never came, and so at midnight, 
when the hour for going to press was close at 
hand, many a newspaper editor who had relied 
on his biographical sketch of the Prince filling 
six or eight columns of his paper, was compelled 
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‘proofs’ of the obituaries ; and pasted in a 
bulky scrap-book, they . now form one of the 
strangest and most curious objects to be seen 
at Marlborough House. 

The eccentric Lord Brougham also had the 
unique experience of being able to read his 
own obituaries in the newspapers. He was 
said to have circulated the report of his death 
in order to see how he would be referred to in 
the Press ; and as many unpleasant things 
were written of his erratic political career, he 
could, in that case, hardly have enjoyed the 
outcome of the experiment. ‘I wonder what 
the Times will say of me?’ Lord Elgin — 
who brought the celebrated sculptures known 
as ‘the Elgin Marbles’ from Athens early in 
the century — was heard to murmur to himself 
on his death-bed in 1841 ; but bis curiosity was 
not satisfied. 

Robert Louis Stevenson had, like the Prince 
of Wales, the pleasure — the melancholy pleasure, 
perhaps — of reading before bis death the good 
things the Press would write of him when he was 
no more. ‘ It has been a source of interest and 
amusement to me in this island home,’ he once 
said to a visitor to Samoa, ‘to read from time 
to time my obituary notices. The news travels 
so far before it can be contradicted, that it 
often becomes exciting. However, the climate 
is so admirable, that instead of furnishing the 
journals with interesting matter for paragraphs, 
I am likely to supply my editors with copy 
for a considerable time to come.’ When the 
news reached this country in December of 1894 
that the great novelist was dead, it was believed 
and hoped by many to be an unfounded rumour, 
and that once again Mr Stevenson w r ould be 
able to read his obituary notices. But, alas ! 
the announcement was only too true. 

A still rarer experience is for one to write 
one’s own obituary for a newspaper. Miss 
Harriet Martineau, tlie celebrated author, who 
was for many years a leader-writer on the 
staff of the Daily News , actually wrote the 
obituary which appeared in the issue of that 
journal for June 29, 1876, two days after her 
death. A more excellent or impartial review of 
her career could hardly have been produced. 
She says she had ‘small imaginative and sug- 
gestive powers, and therefore no approach to 
genius and that ‘she could popularise, though 
she could neither discover nor invent.’ This 
remarkable obituary, which fills three and a 
half columns of the Daily News , was published 
precisely as it was written in 1855, when the 
author and the subject of it felt that her end 
was at hand. But she lived for twenty-one 
years after, during which the obituary notice 
lay in a pigeon-hole in the Daily News office. 

But probably the most extraordinary circum- 
stances in connection with this subject were 
two recent libel actions against London evening 
papers for statements contained in obituaries. 
In one case a man fell from a train in motion 
on a Welsh railway and was killed. There 
was nothing on his person to lead to his 
identification ; but as some sketch-books belong- 
ing to an artist connected with a London 
weekly illustrated paper were found in ah 
empty carriage of the train, it was 
the dead man ,1 ’* ' 1 
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! ing the matter but that he is fagged out, 
poor old boy. But there ; I ’ll — we, I mean— 
we’ll soon put that right: you work at home, 
I at the office.’ 

‘ Thank you, Brant, dear ; we will indeed.’ 

| ‘ He won’t like it at first ; but he ’ll soon get 

| used to it. So hard, you know, to alter a 
; man’s habits.’ 

| 1 But, Brant, speak frankly to me. Dr Kil- 

patrick never will.’ 

4 Of course he won’t — doctors are such hum- 
bugs. They pretend things are worse than they 
are, and play mystery and hocus-pocus to make 
you think they are wonderfully clever when 
the patient gets well. No ; there ’s nothing 
radically wrong with him, only fagged out. 
Worries too much. More he makes, the more 
he wants to make ; and money doesn’t mean 
happiness, Ken.’ 

‘No, Brant.’ 

‘ It ’s very well, of course ; but you want 
something else, or it’s of no use. — Well, there; 
I must be off directly. I shall go straight back 
to the office, and there’s going to be a bit of 
rebellion. I don’t care what he says ; I shall 
stick to the work and relieve him all I can.’ 

‘ Thank you, Brant. I know you will.’ 

‘Yes. There’s no nonsense about it now, 
Ren— I mean work, and to hold my own at 
the office : lie must make me a junior partner.’ 

R&aee shook her head. ‘I’m afraid he would 
not vet.’ 

‘ He must, dear. It is necessary for my 

f osition. Hang the money ! I don’t want that. 

can get on with what I have now ; but if 
a fellow is to command, he must have his com- 
mission. I’m only a sort of clerk, and there 
must be some change made.’ 

Renee shook her head : she was too much in 
her father’s confidence not to know a good deal 
about her cousin’s career in Great George 
Street. 

‘Don’t do that, my dear,’ he said quietly. 
‘You must work with me for his sake. Ken, 
I ’m four-and-twenty next year ; I know all 
the flam of a fashionable man’s life. It won’t 
do. A fellow wants something more solid. 
Thank goodness, my life’s mapped out, and 
Robert Dalton & Co. shan’t stand still, I pro- 
mise you. I mean to make you all proud of 
me and of wliat I do. He’s a fine old fellow, 
and he has done a deal for me ; and I ’ll let 
him see that I ’ve got some of the right stuff in 
me after all.’ 

‘Thank you, Brant,’ cried Ren£e, placing her 
hands in his. ‘You don’t know how happy 
you have made me,’ she cried, the husky tone 
of his voice impressing her. ‘I always told 
Papa that you would see through your folly 
soon, and be to us the good loving boy again 
that you were when you first came.’ 

‘Thank you, too, dear,’ he cried warmly, as 
he held her hands, but turned away his head a 
little. *1 say, don’t think me a soft.’ 

VI am only too glad to see you moved, 
Brant, dear.’ 

‘Are you, Ken ? And you will help me in 
replans?’ 

'~f course, dear; and if they result in wean- 


‘Then you shall be happy, Ren,’ he said 
earnestly— ‘Now, listen : I must be a partner for 
the sake of the position. You’ll help me in 
that, too, for all our sakes V 

‘Of course I will, dear.’ 

‘Mind, it is for his sake. But once done, the 
rest will follow.’ 

‘Yes, I see,’ said Renee. 

‘And you do believe in me now?’ 

‘Yes, indeed I do,’ she said, looking him full 
in his eyes. 

‘Thank you, dear,’ he cried, folding her in 
his arms and kissing her warmly as he took her 
quite by surprise.. ‘We must make him consent 
to an early marriage, and’ 

‘Brant!’ she exclaimed wildly as she wrested 
herself free, and gazed at him wide-eyed, cheek 
flaming, and astonished. 

‘Why, what’s the matter, dear?’ he said, 
trying to catch her to his breast again. 

‘Don’t!’ 

Only that one word, but accompanied by a 
look full of indignation. 

‘Why, you silly little thing!’ he said, laugh- 
ing. ‘Woman’s nature. You love me, and 
promise me everything I could wish for, and 
then look flashes of lightning at me for trying 
to steal a kiss. What a naughty little cousin !’ 

‘Brant!’ she cried excitedly, ‘you misunder- 
stand me.’ 

‘ Oh, no ; I don’t, pussy. If there is any one 
I understand, it is you.— But there, so long as 
we understand each other, that will do. You 
know I love yon, and have for these two years 
past, as a man loves the first woman who ever 
made his heart beat fast. I can wait. We 
have others to think of now more than of our- 
selves. We must study him, Ren, dear.’ 

‘Brant,’ she cried in horror at his quiet 
assumption of a right to speak as lie did, ‘are 
you mad?’ 

‘Very nearly, dear— with joy. My darling 
cousin has shown me the secret of her dear 
little heart, and I know she loves me.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ she cried wildly. ‘Cousin Brant, 
if I made you think I loved you, it was as my 
cousin — as my brother.’ 

‘What!’ he cried, laughing. ‘Nonsense, Ren, 
dear. You don’t know yourself yet. There ; I 
love you all the better for your sweet girlish 
innocency.’ 

‘No, no, Brant; don’t— don’t talk like that,’ 
she cried wildly. 

‘ Why, what has come to you, darling ?’ he 
said tenderly, as she turned hysterical. 

‘Don’t — don’t touch me,’ she cried, almost 
fiercely. ‘It is all a dreadful misunderstand- 
ing.’ 

‘Is it?’ he cried, with a hard look in his 
eyes, and his whole manner changing. ‘I’ll 
show you that it is not. You can’t draw back 
now, Ren, for a girlish whim. Recollect, it is 
for poor uncle’s sake, as well as our happiness. 
— Why, what do you mean? One minute you 
are all loving and kind ; the next, ready to 
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AN ELECTRIC SPARK 


perfectly calm now, 
omanly dignity, 

I like to, 5 he said 


‘Brant,’ she said, growing 
and speaking with quiet w 
‘listen to roe. 5 

‘ Listen to you 
playfully. 

‘Oh, don’t speak to me like that, Brant, 5 she 
said, losing her firmness for a moment. 

‘ I can’t guide my tongue ' when I speak to 
you, Ren-— dear, 5 he said. 


in a savage whisper, which, in spite of her 
indignation, made R4nee shrink from him in 
horror, and for the moment, trembling. But 
in a short time she had recovered herself and 
spoke up bravely. 

‘You have no right to talk to me like 
that, Brant, 5 she cried. ‘It is cruel and in- 
sulting. 5 

‘Then there is something, 5 he said. 

She made no reply, but looked in his eyes 
defiantly — the girl no longer, a strong woman 
now. 

‘ Then that insolent pauper-— that miserable 
time-serving sneak, Wynyan, has spoken to 
you. I suspected him. The hound ! Mr Paul 
Wynyan, eh V 

She looked at him scornfully, but she was 
very white. 

‘Right! You don’t deny it, 5 he continued. 
‘ Not the first clerk who has made love to 
his master’s daughter. 5 

‘ Brant, you have said enough. 5 She spoke 
quietly now. ‘Pray, go, before you say words 
which must cause a cruel estrangement between 
us. 5 

‘ How sentimentally romantic we are ! Cause 
an estrangement between us ? Oh, do not think 
it, fairest cousin. So 1 5 m to be honoured by 
having the proud young porter — I mean engi- 
neer, for a relative. Is it really he? — You are 
silent. Better tell me, so that I shall not make 
any mistake. It would be so sad if I did him 
a mischief, and he proved to be the wrong man. 
— Not a. word ? Then I suppose I am correct. 
Now, listen to me. I mean to be uncle’s 
partner, and your husband ; so I shall just go 
straight back to the office and thrash Wynyan 
till he cannot stand, and then bring the dog 
into uncle’s room, and make him confess that 
he has taken advantage of his position of trust 

to address his master’s daughter, and Plere, 

what are you going to do V he cried as she 
darted to and rang the bell. 

# £ Send for some one to protect me from your 
violence and insult, sir. 5 

‘Then you set me at defiance? 5 

‘Yes. 5 

‘ You throw over your poor suffering father. 5 

‘ Did you ring, ma’am V 

‘Ask Miss Bryne to come here. 5 

The man withdrew. 

‘War, is it, then? 5 cried Brant, striding to 
the table and snatching the flowers he had 
brought from where they stood, and raisin a* 
them to dash them down upon the carpet, only 
checking the impulse. 

‘No, no; I won’t do that, 5 he said with a 
mocking laugh. ‘It would be a pity. Get 
some wire, dear, and make them into a wreath 
to send to our dear Paul when I have had 
my interview with him. Don’t make a mis- 
take, Ren ; I mean what I say, and 5 He 

paused as he reached the door. ‘ Recollect, you 
are going to be my wife. 5 

He strode out of the house, and had hard 
work to check himself in a mad desire to 
give a slashing stroke at the neck of a marble 
statue on the landing, and then from banging 
the door. ° 

He grew calmer, though, as he reached the 
street with a grim kind of calmness, and he 


woman now, bound together to help him, per- 
haps to save his life. 5 

‘Bound to help my dear father, 5 she cried, 
‘but not like that. 5 

There was such a look of horror in her eyes 
that he began to lose patience, but lie mastered 
his rising temper, and said firmly: ‘Yes: 
bound like that — for his sake. 5 

‘But it is impossible, 5 she cried; ‘never 
speak to me again like this. 5 

‘ What V he cried, with his temper getting the 
upper hand for the moment; but he was master 
of himself again directly, and laughed unpleas- 
antly. ‘ What an absurd girl you are ! There ; 
all right : hold me off a bit. I know. 5 

‘Oh Brant, 5 she cried in so piteous a tone 
that he was startled, and gazed at her fiercely. 
‘You do not know. 5 

‘ What V he cried. ‘ You mean No : it 

isn’t that, 5 he said in a low menacing tone. ‘ It 
couldn’t be. Ren, I’m a man now— a man of 
strong feeling.. I love you, and you are going 
to be my wife. Soon, too, for many reasons; 
so be sensible and wise, dear. Why, if it had 
been that which I thought, instead of a bit 

of coquetry on your part, I’d Yes, I’d kill 

him. 5 

‘Brant! 5 

‘As I would some dog that had bitten me. 5 

She looked at him with the pupils of her 
eyes dilating, and the rage with which he had 
battled hard had its way. 

‘Then it is, 5 he cried, catching her wrist. 
‘I suspected it; but I wouldn’t believe it of 
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nothing else. It would have given me time, suffer for their sake/ & 

and I could have borrowed then of anybody. 4 It is, yes/ mused Miss Bryne as she gently 
Well, all right, I wanted to be an honest led Renee to a couch, and drew the agitated 

man. Never mind; there’s little Bella Endoza face down till it was hidden in her breast, 

after all 5 4 He has told her, and she loves him ; but the 

CHAPTER VI.-A POOR COOLER. Kta ^ p2 fT* P 

so like — so like. But it is nature, I suppose * 
That spray producer took so long in finding, and throughout nature is so cruel, even the 

£ Poor fellow! 5 said Miss Bryne, smiling in gentle birds can peck. Oh, how well I 

a late twilight fashion. 4 1 could see it in his know. 5 

eye. He has been very naughty, I’m afraid; 4 Ren4e, dearest,’ she whispered, ‘what is it?’ 

but if he loves her, and is a good hoy now, why There was no reply, 

should it not be so ? I don’t think dear Ren4e 4 Can you not confide in me, my own ?’ 

loves him ; but she has grieved a great deal about Still no reply, but Rente’s arms tightened 

him when Robert has been put out ; and though about her aunt’s neck, 

they are cousins, he might make her very £ That is right, dear. I know your brave little 

liappy ; and it would be so sad for either of heart feels crushed, and you cannot trust your- 

them to suffer a disappointment in early youth, self to speak. But let me help you, dearest 

as some one did whom I once knew.’ It will do you good, I know; I could not help 

Miss Bryne sighed, and looked in the glass seeing what he meant by bringing those flowers 
at her pleasant, amiable, but decidedly passe and asking me to go.’ 

aspect,, and mused upon the past. Rdnee raised her head with her face now 

< It is a terrible thing this love, and I fear flushed and her eyes flashing, 

me that it produces more pain than pleasure in 4 Did Brant ask you to go, aunt?’ 

the world. But dearest R6nee would make £ Yes, dearest.— But don’t, pray, don’t look at 

my man happy and good if he could win her. me like that.’ 

—Lilies ! How suitable a present for her. £ How could you, aunt ! How could you » J ' 

Scent only— memories of the dead flowers— for cried Renee, shrinking away in her indigna- 

poor me. Heigh-ho ! never mind ; I will not tion. 5 

murmur. It might have been, had he lived; 4 My darling, I did it for the best; and I 
and now— who knows what may be.’ thought perhaps that— that— though you might 

Miss Bryne stood with her brow wrinkled, think like this, you would thank me after- 
looking very dreamy for a time. Then the wards.’ 

smile came faintly upon her lip again. £ 01i aunt! shame!’ cried R6n<*e angrily. 

4 1 think I’ll leave them together a little 4 Don’t speak to me like that, clearest,’ pleaded 

longer. No; perhaps I ought not to. I’ll go Miss Bryne. 4 But tell me; Brant did come to 
down now. At that moment a sound which propose to you?’ 
came in through the open window made her £ Yes; my cousin!’ 

start. 4 Why, he has gone! 5 she said in sur- 4 Well, yes, dear, the relationship is near: but 

prise ; and then in a hurried manner she then we have precedent amongst people in 

descended to the drawing-room, where R6nee the highest ranks of society. And besides love 

Stood trembling and agitated, face to face with dear Brant is like myself, related in the second 
a something which had crept into her breast, degree. Really, dearest, I do not think you 
and of whose presence she had not been fully need raise that as an obstacle. Of course it 

aware till her cousin rudely dragged the veil was quite right to name it at first.’ 

asi r r ®* -n A , , _ , life’s weakness had passed away, and she 

Miss Bryne entered softly and quickly. 4 1 looked at her aunt with an air of perplexity 

really cannot find the spray producer anywhere, mingled with contempt and indignation, which 
my dear. Then archly ; 4 1 hope you did not increased when Miss Bryne drew her closer 
think me long ? once more and kissed her tenderly. 

At these words R4n4e slowiy turned her face, 4 You are agitated now, dearest/ whispered 
and Miss Bryne s manner changed. That face Miss Bryne, 4 and it is only natural, my love 
was easy to read ; and tarrying to her niece’s Ah Rdtae, my child, I have suffered too. But 

side, she caught the agitated ^ girl in her arms, you might confide in me, dear. It would 

Renee, my darling, what is the matter? 5 make me so happy to feel that I was every - 

It was like the touch of the discharging rod thing to you, and I know, darling, it would 

upon a Leyden jar. One moment Renee had comfort this brave little throbbing heart. 5 
stood there overcharged with human electricity, 4 Aunt, I have nothing to confide more than 
a passionate, indignant woman, vibrating with you know/ said R4n4e coldly 
the intense storm evoked by that which she 4 My darling!’ said Miss Brvne reproach- 
had gone through ; the next, the cloud had fully. * * 

burst with its rain, and she was sobbing with 4 Well, what do you wish me to say? . I have 
an hysterical rush of tears in Miss Bryne’s always thought of Brant as my brother. He 

„ , T , xT __ ■ took me by surprise, and I felt that it was 

Yes ? No ?’ mused the elder lady as she dreadfuL’ v 

caressingly tried to soothe and comfort her 4 Yes, dear, at first. It is how a woman should 
charge. 4 Oh, this love, this love ! ’ she said to feel. But afterwards V 
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4 But you had relented first, dear V 

£ Relented ? Oh aunt, this is too dreadful. 
How can you he so weak?’ 

4 Because I am a suffering woman, my child, 
and we are all alike. I could confide in you, 
dearest, and I should like you to confide in 
me. ' But there ; I know what it is. One feels 
the pain, the agony of it all ; hut, itenee, 
dearest, we should not quite believe in our 
hearts ; they are liable to deceive us, and to 
prompt us to say things which may cause us to 
repent for years. — No, no ; don’t try to leave' 
me, dear. I want to sympathise with you as I 
can. You know once, dear — ah, so many years 
ago ! there was some one who never would 
have proposed to me ; but if he had, I know 
then that I should have indignantly refused 
him, and then relented ever after. Come, try 
and believe in me, and make me the receptacle 
of all your thoughts, love ; and think, I beg of 
you, for the sake of your father’s happiness, 
don’t be too ready to treat all that has passed 
as final. You may see later on that it was to 
be, only you checked the current of two loving 
hearts. If Brant loves you, as I think he does, 
ought you to blast his hopes?’ 

‘Aunt, dear, I cannot bear this. Please, say 
no more. There ; I must — I must go.’ 

4 Yes, dear, you shall. I know solitude is so 
great a comfort at such times. But so is sym- 
pathy, dearest— a woman’s sympathy, especially 
of one who is perhaps as weak as yourself. 
You want it now, if ever.’ 

4 Yes,’ thought R4n6e in the solitude of her 
own room, c I want it now, if ever. Poor aunt ! 
And yet she loves me very dearly, in her 
way.’ 


ported from the United States. This American 
ginseng is said to be much used in the 
domestic medicine of the States to the west of 
the Alleglianies ; but it is regarded by regular 
medical practitioners as quite worthless. 

Notwithstanding the firm belief which the 
Chinese have in the extraordinary powers of 
the genuine native root, Europeans have hither- 
to failed to find any remarkable properties in it, 
and it has no active principle and no medic- 
inal action. Like the mandrake, which was 
accounted so potent in former clays, it no 
doubt derives its virtues largely from the faith 
of the patient. Dr Porter Smith, however, 
mentions having seen some cases in which life 
appeared to have been prolonged for a time by 
its use. M. Maack states that a Cossack of his 
party, having accidentally chopped off a finger 
with an axe, applied an ointment made of 
ginseng to the wound, which healed rapidly. 
The Chinese believe it to be a sovereign remedy 
for almost all diseases, and more particularly 
for exhaustion of body or mind. M. ITuc says 
that ‘they report marvels of its curative powers, 
and no doubt it is for Chinese organisations a 
tonic of very great effect for old and weak per- 
sons ; but its nature is too heating, the Chinese 
physicians admit, for the European tempera- 
ment, already, in tlieir opinion, too hot. 5 

At one time the ginseng grown in Manchuria 
was considered to be the finest, and it became 
so scarce in consequence, that an Imperial edict 
was issued prohibiting its collection. All the 
supplies of the drug collected in the Chinese 
Empire are Imperial property, and are sold to 
those allowed to deal in it at its weight in 
gold. The ginseng obtained in Corea is now 
accounted most valuable. The root of tlie 
wild plant is preferred to that of the cultivated, 
and the quality of the drug is supposed to im- 
prove with the age of the plant. The export 
from Corea is a strict monopoly, the punish- 
ment for smuggling it out being death. The 
total export is only about twenty-seven thousand 
pounds annually ; but owing to its great value, 
even this small quantity yields a considerable 
revenue, which lb said to be the king’s personal 
perquisite. Ginseng is also grown in Japan, 
where it was introduced from Corea, but as 
there the plant grows much more luxuriantly 
than in its native country, the root is con- 
sidered less active, and is not so much esteemed. 

Though the product of the wild ginseng is 
most valued, the plant is carefully cultivated 
in some parts of Corea. It is raised from seed 
which is sown in March. The seedlings are 
transplanted freouently durum the first two or 
three years, and great care is taken to shade 
them from the sun and rain. Healthy plants 
mature in about four years, but the roots are 
not ^ usually taken up until the sixth season. 
Ordinary ginseng is prepared by simply drying 
the root in the sun or over a charcoal fire. 
To make red or clarified ginseng, the root is 
placed in wicker baskets, which are put in a 
large earthenware vessel with a closely fitting 
cover, and pierced in the bottom with, holes. 
The whole is then set over boiling water and 
steamed for about four hours. The ginseng is 


GINSENG. 

The most prized drug in the entire Chinese 
pharmacopoeia — that medley of fearful and 
wonderful things — is the famous Ginseng, the 
foot of a plant belonging to the Ivy tribe, 
which has for centuries been regarded as a 
very elixir of life, and supposed to be endowed 
with almost miraculous properties. While of 
prime importance in China and Japan, its use 
is by no means confined to these countries. It 
is the principal tonic used in Central Asia, and 
in Oriental countries generally, and indeed was 
at one time introduced into Europe, where it 
met with some favour, until sarsaparilla sup- 
planted it in popularity. 

Bo great is the demand for ginseng in China, 
that the finest kinds command enormous prices ; 
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Some grandees of Central Asia go 
1 a course of forty days of this pleasant 
i every second year. The other and 
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afterwards dried until it assumes a hard resin- 
ous, translucent appearance, which is a proof 
of its good quality. That of the best quality 
is generally sold in hard, rather brittle, trans- 
lucent pieces, about the size of the little finger, 
and from two to four inches in length. Its 
taste is mucilaginous, sweetish, and slightly 
bitter and aromatic. 

The greatest care is taken of the pieces of 
the finest quality. M. Hue says that through- 
out China no chemist’s shop is unprovided with 
more or less of it. According to the account 
given by Lockhart ( Medical Missionary in 
China) of a visit to a ginseng merchant, it is 
stored in small boxes lined with sheet-lead, 
which . are kept in larger boxes containing 
quicklime for absorbing moisture. The pieces 
of the precious drug are further enclosed in 
silk wrappers and kept in little silk-lined 
boxes. The merchant, when showing a piece 
bared of its wrappings to Mr Lockhart for his 
inspection, requested him not to breathe on or 
handle it, while he dilated on its merits, and 
related the marvellous cures lie had known it 
to effect. The root is covered, according to 
quality, with the finest embroidered silk, plain 
cotton cloth, or paper. 

In China, ginseng is often sent to friends as 
a valuable present, and in such cases there is 
usually presented along with the drug a small 
finely finished double kettle for its preparation. 
The inner kettle is made of silver, and between 
it and the outside copper vessel is a small space 
for holding water. The silver kettle fits in a 
ring near the top of the outer covering, and is 
furnished with a cup-like cover, in which rice 
is put, with a little water. The ginseng is 
placed in the inner vessel, the cover put on, 
and the whole apparatus set on the fire. When 
the rice in the cover is cooked, the medicine is 
ready, and is eaten by the patient, who drinks 
the ginseng tea at the same time. 

The dose of the root is from sixty to ninety 
grains. During the use of the drug, tea-drink- 
ing is prohibited for at least a month, without 
any other change of diet. It is taken in the 
morning before breakfast, and sometimes in the 
evening before going to bed. 

In India, Persia, and Afghanistan, ginseng is 
known as chob-chin% the 6 Chinese wood.’ In 
these countries it is prepared either as a powder, 
which is compounded of ginseng, with gum- 
mastic and sugar-candy, equal parts of each, 

[ about a drachm being taken once a day, early 
in the morning ; or as a decoction, in the pre- 
paration of which an ounce of fine parings is 
boiled for a quarter of an hour in a pint of 
water. There are two ways in which the tonic 
is taken. The first is a truly Oriental luxu- 
rious method, affected by wealthy people, and 
especially by Afghan princes. The patient retires 
to a garden, where his senses are soothed by 
listening to music, the song of birds, and the 
bubbling of a flowing stream, and enjoying 
the balmy breeze. He avoids everything likely 
to trouble and annoy him, and will not even 
open a letter lest it should contain bad news; 


more commonplace method of taking ginsern* 
requires no other precautions than the avoiding 
of acids, salt, and pepper, and choosing summer^ 
time, as cold is supposed to cause rheumatism. 


AN UNAUTHORISED INTERVENTION.* 

CHAPTER XI. 

Instinctively, in his utter amazement, Jack 
advanced a step. At a sign from the colonel, 
who had evidently mistaken his meaning, half- 
a-dozen revolvers were pointed at his head. 

‘Resistance is useless, senor/ said the officer. 
£ The house is surrounded-— and the soldiers have 
their orders. Surely Don Juan, after his long 
absence, isn’t already tired of his native country ? 
It would be a pity if he were to share the 
fate of his distinguished father— just yet.’ 

His tone was not very pleasant ; but of course 
Jack had not the same reason to resent it as 
the real Juan Tovar might have had, any more 
than he had the inclination to resent the laugh 
with which the words were received. He con- 
fronted the colonel quite calmly : the instant’s 
thought had shown him the position— and its 
possibilities. 

‘ I am sorry to disappoint you, Senor Coronel,’ 
he said, very slowly ; 4 but might it not be as 
well to make sure, first of all, that you have 
the right man ?’ 

The colonel threw out his palms in a sig- 
nificant gesture. 

‘Because, in the other case,’ Jack went on, 
unheeding, ‘it may prove very uncomfortable 
for the Senor Coronel and his Government if 
they detain a British subject without reasonable 
cause, and without reasonable inquiry. That, of 
course,’ he added, ‘is a matter for the Senor 
Coronel. I am powerless.’ 

‘ Ca ! I am glad Don J uan recognises the 
facts— for his own sake.’ He resumed his tone 
of irony. 'And so you are a British subject 
now, senor? I was aware of your residence in 
England for a year or two, but not that it 
absolved you from the risks of meddling with 
the affairs of San Estevan.’ 

‘I have^ nothing more to say/ replied Jack, 
‘except this: I have already given vour subor- 
dinates all particulars of myself; the Idaho is 
still at anchor, and you may easily satisfy 
yourself of their truth ; and if not, I shall hold 
myself free to take such steps as I may think 
proper to get reparation for this outrage. You 
have heard my protest, Senor Coronel. The 
rest is for yourself.’ 

. Then he lit a cigar carelessly, by way of 
hinting that he had no further interest in the 
proceedings. The onlookers exchanged glances : 
they seemed struck by his attitude of indif- 
ference. But the colonel, who was an obstinate 
man by nature, and incapable of more than one 
idea at a. time, smiled blandly in the conscious- 
ness of his superior prescience. 

‘Oh! it is good acting,’ he remarked. ‘But 
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Don Juan does not flatter our intelligence. We 
expected him ; we did not expect (even we) 
that lie would land at Sampacho labelled with 
his name and object, or without a story. When 

he left Valparaiso on the 14th’ He paused 

for a contradiction. 

Jack calmly blew out his match. ‘We seem 
to be losing time, 5 he said. 

‘Then you surrender to the charge, senor? 5 

‘Pardon me: I submit to force. You have 
my warning of the probable consequences. 5 And 
seeing no alternative, he handed over his 


revolver as he spoke. 

‘Don Juan is wise/ 
accepting the weapon, 
arms on your person 1 


replied the colonel, 
‘You have no other 
Very good !— For my- 


self, I am quite ready to take the responsibility 
for my action, either now or when the British 
Government chooses to interfere. 5 

‘Now that we understand each other, I am 
at your service. May I ask what you intend 
to do with me V 

‘Pray, assure yourself, senor. On my part, 
nothing very terrible,’ said the officer, unbending 
under the obvious delusion that his prisoner had 
thrown up his hand. ‘I shall only have the 
honour to conduct you to-morrow to the city 
of San Estevan. My own duty ends when I 
deliver you to the military Governor : it is 
for him, under the instructions of His Excel- 
lency the President, to deal with serious cases 
of rebellion — such as this. 5 

‘And in the meantime V 

‘I am afraid you must spend the night in 
close custody. Believe me, however, that we 
shall do our utmost to make your visit to the 
republic — which, 5 said he, with grim humour, 
‘ may not be a long one — as comfortable as we 
can. 5 

With that he turned to give some instructions 
to his subordinates, and for a minute Jack was 
left to his own thoughts. These, one must 
admit, were scarcely so desponding as they 
should have been. Indeed, he smiled to 
himself as he pictured the look on Sir Ralph 
Petre’s face if that worthy diplomatist were to 
see him in his present plight, held prisoner as 
a dangerous rebel within ten minutes of his 
landing, and now watched over in every move- 
ment by a dozen pairs of keen and suspicious 
eyes ! 

His pleasant m usings were broken by the 
colonel’s voice. ‘Now, Don Juan, 5 he said. 

‘ I am ready, Senor Coronel,’ he answered. 
‘But, first, there is one favour that I must beg 
of you. 5 

The colonel bowed. ‘ If it is within my 
power 5 — — 

‘I have simply to ask you to address me, 
while we are together, by the name I have 
given. It isn 5 t a matter of much importance, 
perhaps ; but I have no wish to pose, even 
iox* a day or two, as a man whom I have 
never seen. 5 

‘ Oh ! as you please, 5 said the other, laughing 
carelessly. 

He signed to his officers, and preceded Jack 
to the door. Outside, the street was occupied 
by an imposing array of soldiers under arms, 
and beyond them the presence of the curious 
villagers was dimly to be discerned in the 


shadow of the houses. Jack took his place by 
the colonel’s side ; the troops closed round ; 
and, at the word of command, the party moved 
off in dead silence through the line of tumble- 
down huts. It was a novel experience to the 
Englishman, and in his state of mind not alto- 
gether an unpleasant one, to feel himself the 
central figure of all this hubbub. For once in 
his life, at least, he was a personage of some 
importance. The sensation was still fresh when 
they drew up presently before a low, white- 
washed building, and the information was 
vouchsafed to him that he had reached liis 
lodging for the night. The larger portion of 
his guard was told oft* for various duties around 
and about the house ; and, surrounded by the 
rest, he was conducted through a vile patio — 
which seemed to be used chiefly for stabling 
purposes — to an equally vile chamber, furnished 
only with a pallet and a couple of chairs, and 
far from clean. Here he had a last tussle with 
tiie Commandante. Learning that he was ex- 
pected, for precaution’s sake, to share the little 
room with two soldiers, he objected in the 
strongest _ terms. They could post half-a-dozen 
outside his door, and another half-dozen at the 
window, and as many around the place as they 
chose ; but he insisted so energetically upon 
privacy within it, that at last the officer gave 
in. Then lie wished his prisoner ‘ Buenas nochesy 
and withdrew with his men. 

Left to his meditations, Jack threw himself 
upon the pallet and indulged in a hearty bout 
of laughter. At the moment, it was the ludi- 
crous side of the position that struck him most 
of all. He did not blame his captors overmuch. 
Evidently they had some ground to expect the 
arrival of the redoubtable Juan Tovar ; he was 
not surprised, after what he had heard on board 
the Idaho , to find how much they feared him ; 
and, for all that he knew to the contrary, they 
might be as much alike as twin-brothers. He 
amused himself with the fancy of the Senor 
Coronel -s disappointment when the mistake was 
discovered, and hugged the anticipation of his 
own part in the scene. And in the meantime ? 
Well, he felt no inclination to hurry on the 
crisis ; the adventure pleased him ; and as he 
meant to be as* comfortable as circumstances 
would permit, lie set himself for slumber with 
an easy conscience. Almost the last sound that 
came to his ears before he fell off was the 
steam-whistle of the Idaho as she resumed her 
voyage northward. It mingled in his dreams 
all that night with the tramp-tramp of the 
sentinels outside his door. 

Even the annoyances of the next morning 
did not serve to depress his spirits. His toilet 
was made, his breakfast eaten, under the eyes 
of his guards ; he loitered for two hours in the 
patio , stared at by a succession of unwashed 
warriors. They did not grow in one’s favour 
under the light of day : their uniforms seemed 
more ragged, their demeanour more villainous, 
their whole appearance as far removed from 
soldierly smartness as could well be imagined. 
He was relieved at half -past nine by the coming 
of the colonel, with the welcome news that 
everything was in readiness for his departure 
— if the senor pleased. 

‘The senor is only too glad, 5 he returned. 
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The scene in the village was a repetition of 
that of the previous evening. The most elab- 
orate precautions had evidently been taken to 
ensure his safe custody and prevent the possi- 
bility of a rescue. He had the usual escort ; 
from the inn to the railway dep6t, not more 
than a thousand yards in distance, the road was 
lined by troops ; the brown-faced villagers had 
been crushed back into the spaces between the 
huts, whence ' they watched the procession with 
curious eyes ; and the little station itself was 
occupied by the military, to the total exclusion 
of the populace. By this time Jack had be- 
come rather indifferent to their presence, and 
glanced with more interest at the train. It 
consisted, first, of a fairly-powerful engine, badly 
in need of some paint; a carriage of four com- 
partments, which had probably been condemned 
as antiquated by the most backward railway 
company in England ten years before ; five or 
six open wagons, in one of which a crowd of 
natives with market baskets was huddled, having 
apparently been evicted from their legitimate 
places; and, lastly, the conductor’s van. Every- 
where there were soldiers — in three of the four 
compartments, in the van, even on the engine. 
If this were on his account alone, then indeed 
were the authorities in a nervous state. 

The second compartment was empty : the 
colonel motioned him to take his seat in it. 

‘After you, senor,’ said he, stepping aside. 

‘ My thanks— no ! My place is on the 
engine.’ 

Jack stared at him. ‘On the engine! But 
that will he a little uncomfortable, won’t it V 
he suggested. 

‘Doubtless,’ said the other, with a shrug of 
his shoulders. ‘It is only a matter of pre- 
caution.’ 

‘But surely you don’t fear a rescue, Senor 
Coronelf 

‘ Oh ! it is always as well to be prepared 
for one,’ was the reply. ‘And now, if I may 
trouble you’— — 

Jack stepped in without another word, and 
was followed by four under-officers. Just then 
his thoughts were too busy with this new 
development to notice that they showed their 
revolvers very ostentatiously.* What if the 
colonel’s fears were realised 3 He recollected 
the English-speaking Indian, and for the first 


was uncomfortably hot ; his guards were not 
inclined to be sociable ; and to a man wedged 
in the middle of a railway carriage, while the 
train crawls along at seven or eight miles an 
hour, the best scenery loses its attraction — 
although Jack, to be honest, did not trouble 
himself much with scenery under the best of 
circumstances. For one thing, however, he had 
the opportunity of deciding his plan of cam- 
paign without interruption. Barring the un- 
desirable chance of a rescue, he felt little dread of 
the upshot. If the worst came to the worst, he 
had always the British Consul at Ban Estevan, 
Mr Chalmers, upon whom to fall back. He 
knew Chalmers well, having met him frequently 
at Salvatierra ; but for divers reasons, not un- 
connected with Sir Balph Petre, he did not 
wish to trouble him unless in the last resort, 
and of that he had no fear. Sooner or later, 
the discovery of his identity must be made ; 
there was sure to be somebody in the capital 
who knew young Tovar. Meanwhile, he con- 
cluded, it was no business of his to help a 
tottering Government. All his sympathies were 
with the other side ; and if by doing nothing 
he could confirm his captors in their mistake 
without compromising himself, and thus per- 
haps render the rebels some assistance — why, it 
was no more than the authorities deserved. He 
mapped out his course of action accordingly. 
It was one that might entail some discomfort, 
but of that he thought nothing : it was an 
experience in the present, and for the future it 
would at least be something worth telling in 
the smoking-room of his club. 

The day passed slowly and without incident. 
Before long the train was toiling painfully 
through the mountain-passes, now ascending 
successive plateaux by gentle gradients, now 
skirting the edge of a picturesque ravine ; the 
vegetation began to lose its distinctive tropical 
character, to approach more nearly to that of 
Europe ; and, after the sultry heat of the coast- 
region, the freshness of the hill-air was delight- 
ful. Even here the colonel did not relax his 
precautions. At every little station at which 
they stopped— -although scarcely a native was 
ever to be seen, save one or two who left or 
joined the party in the wagon behind— a number 
of soldiers descended and patrolled the line on 
both sides until they were ready to start 
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ciently general to fit thousands of young men. Tovar— armed mob— fired on soldiers 1 — and 
But, true to his plan, he said nothing. overheard, too, the peremptory command of the 

4 Well, your preparations did not escape our general: ‘You have the order: clear the streets 
agent, 3 continued Ferreira. ‘The three months at once, and at whatever cost! 3 

passed. Then, four days ago, we received a 

telegram warning us that you had left on the 

14th on board 'the Idaho steamer, presumably AN 0LD ENGLISH TOPOGRAPHER, 
bound for Sampacho. The Idaho arrived last 

evening : you were the only passenger to land. 3 When Thomas Baskerville, in 1678, rode at his 
He paused, as if this put the matter beyond own sweet will from one English town to 
doubt, but resinned as the prisoner still kept another, he never dreamed the record of his 
silence: ‘On the wharf, you are met by an journey ings would, two centuries later, rank 
accomplice, with whom you have a whispered among historical documents, and, as such, be 
consultation. You are about to follow him, but given to the world at the public expense, 
the soldiers prevent the movement just in time. 3 Holding inns to be the chief things about 
He broke off, and turned to the colonel: ‘By which the well-provided traveller has to concern 
the way, what became of the accomplice V himself, Baskerville is careful to set down those 

‘He escaped in the confusion of the moment, at which he stayed, the sort of entertainment 
general — we were more anxious to secure Senor they provided, with a word or two about the 
Tovar. 3 landlord or landlady. An inn exactly to his 

‘ He has not been seen since V J liking was the ‘ Black Swan 3 at Hereford, kept 

‘ No. 3 by an honest, ingenious gentleman, whose spouse 

Jack smiled to himself, both because he was a distiller of incomparable strong waters ; 
could have told them differently — and for for at this hostelry was to be had a morning 
another reason. draught of two, three, four, or five year old beer, 

‘Is that enough? 3 asked Ferreira. ‘If not — or brave red-streak cider, a beverage brought 
well, here are your clothes, your gun, all to such perfection by our traveller’s own uncle, 
marked with the initials of your name. The Lord Scudamore, that the Prince of Tuscany, 
English name also 1 ? Pah! It is to be sup- imbibing it at Oxford, dubbed it ‘VindeScuda- 
posed that even a fool, far less a clever man more. 3 In the course of his wanderings, Basker- 
iike Don Juan Tovar, would provide him- ville came across several ‘gentle 3 and ‘genteel 3 
self with an English name which corresponded hosts and hostesses, but missed seeing the land- 
with his initials, and even with a banker’s lord of the best inn in ‘Chetnam, 3 by reason 
letter in that name ! — But enough of this ! 3 of that gentleman having just been hanged 
said he, rising impatiently. — ‘ Senor Elias, I for making money by coining it. Belated one 


presume that you are satisfied? 3 
Elias bowed. 

‘ And you, Senor Coronel V 
‘Quite !’ replied the colonel. 


December night in Gloucestershire, Baskerville 
and half-a-dozen companions stumbled upon 
an inn at Withington, at which they found a 
conscionable landlord and landlady, ‘for, being 


Ferreira turned again to Jack. ‘Then, Juan seven men and horses, we had good fires, 
Tovar, I have to inform you that you will be excellent ale, of which we drank very freely, 
held in strict confinement for the present, until a good dish of steaks or fried beef, a dish of 
I can report to His Excellency the President birds we had killed, well roasted, strong water, 
at the seat of war— and then, to-morrow or and for breakfast, bread and cheese and cold 
next day,’ he added, in his former tone, ‘I neats’ tongues well boiled, hay, and each horse 
hope to make my apology to you in the Plaza, his peck of oats ; and all this for seventeen 
with a company of soldiers to witness it! 3 shillings. 3 

Jack 3 s answer was a broad smile, which meant The liquors in vogue in Charles II. 3 s days 
very plainly that the general "could do as he were canary at two shillings, sherry at twenty 
pleased. For, now that the conversation had pence, claret ‘as good as in London 3 at a 
given him the clue to the. whole mystery, the shilling a bottle, sack at half-a-crown a quart, 
threat had no terrors for him. strong waters, ale, beer, cider, and mum. At 

‘Meanwhile, if you have nothing to say 3 York, Baskerville found his host’s strong, slug- 

‘ Nothing— except that I am . very hungry, gish ale so little to his liking, that he betook 
and should be glad of some dinner, 3 he said himself to a barber’s house and regaled himself 
quietly. with ‘China ale 3 at sixpence a quart. He was 

Ferreira looked at him with more approval puzzled by the barber asking if he would bite 
than he had yet shown, and also with some — an inquiry explained by that worthy saying 
perplexity : he could appreciate his coolness, anybody who bad a mind to drink at his 
even if he could not quite understand it. But, house was welcome to roast beef and sucli-like 
before he had time to reply, a new sound came victuals for nothing. At an inn between 
to his ears, startling him and the others into Skipton and Leeds the same hospitality was 
immediate attention : the sound of distant firing, displayed, showing that the free lunch is by no 
For. a minute or two they listened, speaking means an American invention, 
not a word, and then an officer flung himself The inns of Northampton might be ‘such 
unceremoniously into the room: ‘General, the gallant and stately structures the like is scarcely 

town has risen 3 elsewhere to be seen but for a sumptuous sign- 

Ferreira silenced the man with a quick ges- post, the ‘ Scole Inn, 3 near St Edm 
ture, and drew him aside. And Jack, straining bore away the bell. It is thus descri 
; his ears, overheard these snatches from the s' 
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fancies for supporters to the post. On the 
further side of the way there is Cerberus or 
a large clog with three heads on one side ; and 
Charon with a boat rowing an old woman with 
a letter in her hand, on the other side. The 
other figures are Saturn, with a child in his 
arms, eating it up ; Diana, with a crescent moon 
on her head ; Actseon, with his hounds eating 
him, and the effigies of his huntsmen. Here 
also are cut in wood the effigies of Justice, 
Prudence, Temperance, and Fortitude ; Neptune, 
the sea-god, with his sceptre or trident ; and 
for a weathercock, a man taking the altitude 
with a quadrant. Moreover, this signpost is 
adorned with two figures of lions, two of harts, 
the one painted on a board, the other cut in 
wood in full proportion of it ; ten escutcheons ; 
two figures of angels ; Bacchus, the god of 
wine ; and a whale’s head spewing up Jonas ; with 
other figures and flourishes . 5 Truly, thirsty 
wayfarers could scarcely miss finding the ‘Scole 
Inn . 5 

Considerations of space forbid the attempting 
to summarise what Baskerville has to say of 
the many towns he halted at ; but it may be 
noted that Leicester is stigmatised as a stinking 
old town on a dull river, Newmarket dismissed 
as a poor thoroughfare town, environed with 
a rare downy open country, having nothing 
remarkable save the king’s house, lately built 
for his use when coming there for hunting or 
racing ; York is pronounced to need a purga- 
tion of fire if it desire to emulate the beauty 
of London and Northampton ; while Notting- 
ham is extolled as a paradise restored, ‘for 
here you find large streets, fair-built houses, 
fine women, and many coaches rattling about, 
and their shops full of merchantable riches. 
The town is situated upon a pleasant rock of 
freestone, in which every one may have cellars, 
and that without the trouble of springs or 
moisture, so that, excepting Bridgnorth in 
Shropshire, you cannot find such another town 
in England. It is divided into the upper and 
lower towns ; for when you have a mind to 
leave the more spacious parts on the plain of 
the hill, and will go down to the lower streets 
by the river, you must descend down right 
many stairs ere you get to the bottom ; and 
here you find another town full of shops and 
people, who have a convenience to cut in the 
rock warehouses, stables, or what rooms else 
they please for their peculiar uses.’ 

Oxonian as he was, Baskerville could not but 
admire Cambridge with its fourteen churches, 
and its colleges of St John’s, Trinity, Clare, 
King’s, and Trinity Hall, having fair bridges 
over the river, leading to delicate bowling- 
greens and fine gardens ; but the black dirty 
streets eclipsed the splendour of the buildings, 
and for situation, air, and magnificent architec- 
ture Cambridge could not compare with his 
own Alma Mater; although the Cantabs had a 
better fashion for underc*T*#if"lTi'jit<W pthcs tn Irpp'n 


wool and iron, heaps of salt-fish, carts laden 
with oysters, while the river was thick-set with 
provision-laden boats. ‘The concourse of this 
fair,’ says our tourist, ‘must doubtless contrib- 
ute very great riches to Cambridge ; and the 
farmers of Stourbridge fields are also enriched 
by it, for, besides the great rates that are given 
where shops and victualling houses do stand, 
the soil is greatly enriched with oyster-shells 
and other muck.’ 

In the river by Chatham, Baskerville beheld 
thirty stout war-ships riding ; and at Gillingham 
went aboard the pride of the royal navy, the 
Royal Sovereign, requiring a crew of seven 
hundred men when on service. ‘She carries,’ 
says he, ‘between eighty and a hundred guns. 
The gunrooms — for she hath three decks and 
two gunrooms, one under another — are about 
sixty paces long. Her stern and quarters are 
curiously carved and painted with imagery work 
in poetical fancies, and richly overlaid with 
gold. In the lanthorn that is erected in the 
midst of the stern, I stood upright. The king’s 
cabin is richly painted and gilded ; and so is 
the great cabin.’ 

Tw’o hundred years ago, Beccles in Suffolk — 
thanks to being blessed or otherwise with an 
abundance of common land — was ruled by the 
‘Grass Stewards,’ and had more than its fair 
share of poor folk ; ‘ for customs permitting them 
if able to rent a house of so much per annum, 
to enjoy the profits of the common, so, when 
their stock fails them, they come to the parish’s 
charge.’ 

Doncaster then prided itself upon its coloured 
stockings for horsemen’s wear, in the vending 
of which the women went from inn to inn, 
following travellers even into their chambers, 
and taking no denial. The women of Harricate 
(Harrogate) were equally bent upon business, 
bringing water from the wells to travellers at 


their lodgings. 
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When Charles II. ruled the land, all strangers 
entering Southampton had to satisfy the author- 
ities as to whom they were, whence they came, 
and what they wanted there. Stone was so 
scarce Gravesend way, that the names of the 
occupiers of churchyard ground were inscribed 
on logs of wood, fastened to posts at each end 
of the grave ; ahd for want of better fuel, the 
people of Wilts used cow-dung, which they 
dried in summer by daubing it against their 
houses and walls. Norwich butchers were com- 
pelled to sell all meat killed in the fore-part of 
the week by Thursday night, in order to en- 
courage the sale of fish on. the following days. 
A pleasanter peculiarity of the place was the 
annual feast of the mayor, aldermen, and 
liverymen, kept in the town-hall, wliereunto 
ladies were invited and presented with march - 
panes to take home with them. Witli like gal- 
lantry the trade-companies of Newbury allowed 
the sex to participate in the merry meetings 
they delighted in holding, on which occasions 
the men, arrayed in their best clothes, marched 
through the town with the town music playing 
before them, the women following after, finely 
dressed and all in steeple-crowned hats, 1 a 
pleasant sight to behold.’ 

Another pleasant sight to Baskerville’s eves 
was a strange bird that fell a victim to the 
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gun of one of his companions at Hosbury 
Bridge, near Gloucester. This ornithological 
curiosity was nearly as big as a wind-thrush ; 
the head, resembling that of a bullfinch, bore 
a fine tuft of feathers of a cinnamon colour; 
the feathers of the neck, breast, and part of 
the wings, being something darker. The upper 
part of the tail was ash-coloured, with a ring 
of black; the extreme part of the tail feathers 
bearing another ring of flame or gold colour. 
Upon the 4 prime flying feathers of the wings/ 
mostly black, were white spots 4 answerable to 
each other;' while nine of the largest feathers 
were tipped with white and lemon, the seven 
lesser ones being tipped . white, and having ends 
of a brilliant vermilion hue — a rara avis 
indeed. 

At the end of the notes of a journey in 1681, 
we find enumerated all the highest reputed 
commodities of the period, the English items 
running as follows : Herefordshire cider, Derby 
ale, Cheddar cheese, Pumfret (Pontefract) 
liquorice, Tewkesbury mustard balls (to be dis- 
solved in vinegar or verjuice), Banbury cakes, 
Witney blankets, Norwich stuffs, Colchester 
baize, Shropshire coal, Beamdown samphire, 
Saffron- Walden saffron, Burford saddles, St 
Albans straw tankards and pots, Dunstable 
straw hats and Dunstable larks, Studley carrots, 
Besselsleigh (near Abingdon) turnips, Stroud 
water-reeds, Windsor Forest turf, Glastonbury 
peat, Hoi barley broth, Lancashire lasses, 
Warfleet oysters; Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and 
Norfolk herrings ; Thames sprats, Severn salmon, 
Dorset 4 base, 5 Avon Salisbury graylings, Minin- 
hend mussels, Ock eels, Gloucester lampreys, 
Lewbury crawfish, Cornish and Devonshire pil- 
chards, Pembroke new-found-out anchovies, 
made of young shad, and 

Arundel mullets, as they say here, 

Are the best in England for good cheer, 

But at sixpence the pound are pretty dear. 

And we are furthermore told of 

Dorsetshire ewes for early lambs, 

And Warwickshire breeds most excellent rams, 

and assured that ‘Hampshire honey is current 
goods for every one’s money. 5 


MY FIRST SHIPWRECK. 


with a substantial risk of death in trying to 
reach a shore so precipitously rocky as to fitly 
merit, even when ice is absent, the title of 
4 ironboimd,’ 

Fishing-boats, schooners, and sailing-ships are 
not the only wrecks ; steamers of large tonnage, 
sometimes carrying passengers and mails in 
addition to much valuable freight, as well as 
4 tramps/ come to irretrievable disaster, and often 
form rich spoil for the fishing population in these 
regions. In fact, a large portion of the coast of 
Newfoundland might be dotted with crosses every 
few miles at irregular intervals, * but clustering 
thickly in the vicinity of Cape Race, showing 
the localities where steamers have been totally 
or occasionally only partially wrecked, and where 
many lives have been sacrificed. The reasons 
for this are not at all far to seek. Towards 
the end of spring and during summer, when 
the ice breaks up far to the northward, the 
Arctic current sweeps it south in large fields, 
floes, or detached bergs along the coast of New- 
foundland, and with the ice comes the fog. 

Another factor which has often been lost 
sight of, but which combines with the ice and 
fog and rockbound coast to render disaster 
likely to ships in these latitudes, is a current 
or series of currents which set shorewards in 
the neighbourhood of Cape Race. In spite of 
Admiralty charts and books on navigation, it is 
very difficult to ascertain exactly the speed and 
direction of these currents ; and inshore the 
problem is further complicated by the tides 
having to he taken into consideration. The 
only really safe rule is to keep the open sea, 
and give the coast as wide a berth as possible. 

No event of any importance had occurred on 
the outward trip from England in the good 
ship ■, nor on the beginning of the home- 

ward run until after we left Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, for St John’s, Newfoundland, a run of 
about five hundred and fifty nautical miles. 

The second day out was inclined to he foggy, 
and the ship was not making her usual speed, 
while during the night the fog came down 
at intervals and lifted again. On the morning 
of the last day it was my duty to go on watch 
at eight o’clock. The engineer relieved said, 

4 She ’s been doinsr a ffood deal of half-^opWI • 
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suddenly, 4 Stop;’ and as I shut the throttle- 
valve, the thought flashed through my mind 
that the next order would he, 4 Full speed astern.’ 
Before the engines stopped, the telegraph rang 
this order sharply twice. The engines were at 
once reversed, and the throttle-valve opened 

a S ain *. . 

rno- 


~ Owing to the way on 
mentum of the shaft, it was perhaps two minutes that she 
before the engines could be made to go full altogether 
speed astern, during which time the second- About 
offlcer had twice called down through the sky- became \ 
light the last order. The steamer, however, had boarding 
now struck, and though rhythmically lifted with up, and r 
the swell of the waves, the engines were power- and later 
less to drag her off. this woulc 

Five minutes after the steamer struck or ran meant tin 
aground, the fog lifted, and disclosed the land, The ti 
with a group of fishermen in the foreground, passengers 
some two hundred yards away. Fortunately, tunate ir 
there was no sea on, only a heaving swell, including 
This caused the ship to bump from side to for one 
side on the boulders below, gradually tearing indeed, ^ 
holes in her plates from end to end along the time. T 
keel. When we first struck, the four firemen cessfully ! 
and trimmers bolted up the ladder, and were was wort! 
never again seen below. The donkeyman and On she 
three stokers, however, who were all old hands well affor 
from previous voyages, remained staunch, and very fair 
were ready for any job when required. That of the me 
was a difficult twenty minutes for the engine- One oi 
room staff to bear, before they knew where conversati 
the ship was, and were quite uncertain what some tim 
would happen next. I remember logging the the lead 
engine 4 movements’ on the slate, with a view found; a 
to future eventualities ; sounded, by order of deep wat 
the chief-engineer, the ballast tank underneath ship was 
the engine-room, and on the second trial found to clear 
it was rapidly filling with water. current v 

Orders from the captain to drive her nearer still close 
inshore had little or no effect in moving the Althouj 
doomed vessel. In about an hour we were slowly heartily g 
driven from the engine-room by the incoming ment, ou 
water, which gradually became high enough to For some 
put out the boiler fires ; and the last order I ashore in 
recollect executing below was to 4 ease’ the ested the 
safety-valves, though the steam had been escap- was show 
ing with a roar some time before. A few tools and carry 
were brought up, which it was considered might not so pa 
be useful on deck ; and it seemed a pity to tination ; 
leave the engine oil-kettle always so brightly stalwart 
burnished ; so I took it away ; and it came on his sh 
in handy to make coffee in during the night, to whom 
after several boilings to rid it of its oily flavour, misuncler: 
On reaching the deck, it appeared that many crew, disl 
of the passengers, of whom there were about proper n: 
one hundred and fifty-five, and certainly all the encourage 
women and children, had been safely got ashore served ou 
at a landing-place about half a mile away, in All the 
the ship’s own boats, manned by some of the and engii 
officers, stewards, and crew. the forme 

Before this took place, our captain had offered doing th 
three pounds to eight fishermen to convey a no easy 
message to the nearest telegraph station, and chiefly st 
they asked five, which he agreed to give. When The w< 
the message was written, the fishermen had of discon 
changed their minds, and raised their terms, bread, es 
asking a pound an oar. They reckoned with- Another 
out their host,, as, on hearing this, the captain and cooki 
changed his mind, and said he did not require and make 
their services ; the message being afterwards in charge 
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as a store, and was occupied in serving out 
tinned meat, of which there was plenty, and 
tea and coffee to all who came ana asked for 
it. 

And so the afternoon wore away. Fortunately, 
the temperature was not cold ; the season was 
mild September even in that inhospitable cli- 
mate ; and there was still a touch of August in 
the air, while we felt none of those winged 
pests, the mosquitoes. 

Most of the passengers and crew had now 
either obtained lodgings for the night, or been 
assigned out-houses or boat-sheds which would 
have to serve on a communistic system. 

The distinctive feature of this little fishing 
hamlet with its scattered cottages, whose name 
I forget, was the odour of dried fish. It was 
everywhere : lines of fish were ranged along the 
beach ; and in some other places they were 
stacked in tiers. 

We obtained for a lodging a wooden shed 
fairly well constructed, with a second storey, 
that simply reeked with the smell of dried fish. 
The fish almost covered the floor to a depth of 
two feet, and a tarpaulin was spread over it. 
One had to get used to the smell. Still, our 
night’s rest was comfortable and undisturbed — 
at least mine was ; and one heard no complaint 
on this score. 

After breakfast, which was not a thing to be 
specially treasured in one’s memory, left to our 
own devices, we three engineers went on an 
exploring expedition. At the outset, however, 
we were somewhat delayed by the news that 
one of Her Majesty’s gunboats had arrived ; and 
very soon a boat came off from her, and a 
lieutenant at the head of his men marched 
ashore. There was a business-like air about the 
blue-jackets that produced a salutary effect for 
the time being amongst the fishermen. By this 
time we were heartily tired of the harpy-like 
instincts of the younger members of the com- 
munity, though it is but just to say that some 
of the elder men did not at all approve of 
their actions. The country was wild and deso- 
late in appearance — a mixture of rock and 
heath, intersected here and there by streams ; 
and there seemed an extraordinary absence of 
animal life. We heard that it was a bad year 
for ‘partridges’ (a kind of grouse), and only 
saw about half-a-dozen, and found a few small j 
trout in the pools. 

After our walk, the next important matter J 
was dinner. This we got at one of the fisher- 
men’s cottages, after the inmates had been 
served, which was rather cool, considering it 
was all the ship’s provisions that were con- 
sumed; however, we managed to get enough to 
eat. It had now been decided that the gunboat 
should take the saloon passengers off, and steam 
to St John’s ; while the others and crew should 
walk to Trepassey — said to be five or six miles 
away : it proved quite ten — and await another 
steamer, which was to call next day. 

There was no choice ; so, leaving our luggage, 
the whole company started off along a fairly 
good road. I have never quite understood how 
the women and children managed this walk, 
but they did, and the conclusion is that 
necessity is a great stimulant. After reaching 
Trepassey, which is rather an important 
■- 


fishing village, it took about an hour to get 
all the people billeted successfully. We were 
hospitably received by the fisher folk, who 
seemed mostly fairly well-to-do. Trepassey is 
at one side of a spade-shaped bay, possessing 
deep water, mostly engirt with precipitous cliffs, 
and forms a fairly safe harbour, being land- 
locked on three sides. 

It will always be memorable to seafarers, as 
it was close to here that the terrible wreck of 
the Anglo-Saxon occurred, when some two hun- 
dred and eighty people lost their lives. Some 
miles away from where we were could plainly 
be discerned the cemetery where they lie, the 
stones gleaming white in the sunlight amid the 
green turf — a sight that aroused the deepest 
emotions, as we thought how easily their fate 
might have been ours. That evening was a 
comfortable one for us, owing to the kindness 
of our hosts, and no doubt in one way onr 
coming must have been a welcome event in the 
monotony of their lives. 

A small steamer successfully brought us to 
St John’s next day. Shortly afterwards, we 
were paid off by the Board of Trade, our pay 
being reckoned up to the day our ship was 
wrecked (as the law — a bad one for the sailor 
— prescribes) ; and after only three days’ deten- 
tion in St John’s, we embarked on a mail 
steamer that had called for us ; and in due 
course, with a fair north-westerly gale behind 
us, reached England. And so ended my first 
and, I hope, my last shipwreck. It only re- 
mains to add that the captain and those of 

his officers mentioned staid on the a 

week, and by her for a month, when a westerly 
gale came on and completely broke her up. 

WILD-FLOWE11S. 

Oh, beautiful blossoms, pure and sweet, 

Agleam with dew from the country ways, 

To me, at work in a city street, 

You bring fair visions of bygone days — 

Glad days, when I hid in a mist of green 
To watch Spring’s delicate buds unfold ; 

And all the riches I cared to glean 
Were daisy silver and buttercup gold. 

’Tis true you come of a lowly race, 

Nursed by the sunshine, fed by the showers; 

And yet you are heirs to a nameless grace 
Which I fail to find in my hothouse flowers; 

And you breathe on me with your honeyed lips, 

Till in thought I stand on the wind-swept fells, 

Where the brown bees hum o’er the ferny dips, 

Or ring faint peals on the heather hells. 

I close my eyes on the crowded street, 

I shut my ears to the city’s roar, 

And am out in the open with flying feet — 

Off, off to your emerald haunts once more ! 

But the harsh wheels grate on the stones below, 
And a sparrow chirps at the murky pane, 

And my bright dreams fade in an overflow 
Of passionate longing and tender pain 
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THE BI-CENTENARY OF THE BANK 
OF SCOTLAND. 

On the 17th of July the Bank of Scotland 
reaches the venerable age of two hundred 
years. This is a unique event in the history 
of Scottish banking, which is known all the 
world over for its solidity and practical utility. 
In fact, if any general characterisation of the 
system be asked, the answer is that here theory 
and practice go hand in hand, and that the 
public weal is one of the great ends which the 
system subserves. But whatever Scottish bank- , 
ing may be to-day, its lot was cast in very 
different times when the Bank of Scotland was 
founded. Scotland was then a poor country, 
of undeveloped resources, backward agriculture, 
and had suffered much through injuries inflicted 
on her by civil war. Her population was only 
about one million, and the national revenue 
scarcely £100,000 sterling. The richer inhabit- 
ants of the metropolis were located in those 
( closes ’ which so much puzzle foreigners, and 
bear so great a resemblance to the labyrinthine 
lanes of Genoa and other Continental cities, 
all converging on the main place of public and 
business resort. 

Just one year before the foundation of the 
Bank of Scotland, William Paterson, a famous 
Scotsman, had established the Bank of England. 
This in turn led to the idea of a similar bank 
in Scotland. John Holland, the Englishman 
who has been so much and so closely associated 
with the origin of the Bank of Scotland, tells 
of a Scotsman coming to him with the germ of 
his idea. ‘In the autumn of the year 1695,’ 
Holland says, * an earnest and ingenious friend 
of mine, a Scottish gentleman, importuned me 
one day to think of a bank for Scotland. I 
told him I had done with framing of schemes 
for banks, and all other public societies, and 
resolved, as in some measure I had done a few 


drew up so much of the constitution as was 
necessary to be in the Act ; and in three or four 
days he brought me a formal Bill drawn up 
in the Scottish style ; and he told me that he 
had spoken to most of his nation that were in 
town, and that he had good reason to believe 
the Bill would pass that session.’ 

Holland drafted the Bill for the establishment 
of the Scottish bank on the model of that for 
the Bank of England, and it received the assent 
of the Scottish Parliament on the 17th of July 
1695. So great was the foresight displayed, 
that the leading principles of the Act remain 
to this day. One of these is the joint-stock prin- 
ciple, by which a certain amount of capital is put 
as it were into a joint purse, to be used for the 
benefit of all, while each retains the right to 
his own proportion of the total amount. This 
joint-stock in the case of the Bank of Scotland 
has been increased from time to time to suit 
the bank’s business requirements, and to enable 
it to be of more use to the community. All the 
ten Scottish banks carrying on business to-day 
are founded on the joint-stock principle, and 
all the private bankers in Scotland have long 
ago disappeared. 

Scotland owes to John Holland a debt of 
gratitude, for he came to that country and 
resided there until the bank which he founded 
had fairly taken root. After he returned to 
England and was ensconced in that rural retreat 
for which he so long yearned, the adventurers — 
that is, shareholders of the bank — made a grace- 
ful acknowledgment of his services. They sent 
him what was termed ‘a compliment of silver 
plate to his Lady’ of the value of about ,£150. 
He appears to have been very grateful for this 
token of regard, as English friends had not 
spoken too well to him of Scotsmen and the 
Scottish bank. Holland made a visit to Scot- 
land in 1709, the bank paying his expenses for 
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one year. Holland was a merchant of the 
Staple, and had, in association with James 
Foulis (one of the directors of the new bank), 
made an effort to introduce into Scotland the 
manufacture of Colchester baizes. He died in 
1722. 

The bank had for capital only ,£100,000 
sterling, or £1,200,000 Scots. To raise this 
capital, two Committees were appointed, one 
in London, and one in Edinburgh ; and these 
received subscriptions, which were paid into 
the bank’s coffers in Edinburgh on the 25th 
of March 1696, and formed the first cash entry 
in the bank’s books. The nature of its busi- 
ness at this time was the circulating of notes. 
Although its constitution contained ample pro- 
vision for receiving money from the beginning, 
it was purely and simply a lending bank at the 
outset. To get its notes floated, it opened 
branches at various provincial towns, where its 
notes were taken readily enough, because they 
could be used for making payments in Edin- 
burgh ; but the question was, how could the 
bank get at the money which had been paid 
for the notes at its branches? As there was 
not sufficient trade to admit of the bank selling 
bills on these places so as to obtain this note 
money, the Directors had no alternative but to 
close these branches, and to have the money 
brought to Edinburgh by horse-carriage-— an 
expensive proceeding in those days of a silver 
currency. 

But the bank lent money on bonds with 
personal security, and in this way put its notes 
into the hands of the public. These notes 
acted as advertisements of the bank, and as 
pioneers of banking credit, which later on took 
the form of deposits. Loans were also given 
on pledges of plate accompanied by a personal 
bond bearing interest, as well as on heritable 
bonds. Although the bank was in no way 
under obligation to the State, it bore a share 
at its own expense in the calling in of the old 
and substitution of the new coinage. It had to 
debit its profit and loss account in one case 
with a sum of £82, 4 for so much loss on 
£906, 15s. sterling of iniln’d Scots money 
receaved in befoir the Proclamation crying doune 
the same was published.’ In. connection with 
this crying down of the specie, a run was made 
on the bank in December 1704, through the 
action of the Government; and the bank in con- 
sequence stopped payment temporarily, because 
its specie was exhausted. It petitioned the 
Privy Council to inspect the bank’s books, with 
the result that it was found the bank had 
sufficient to pay all its bills and debts, c and 
that with a considerable overplus.’ So ended 
the first run on the bank. 

Another scare which the bank had was a 
few years later — namely, in March 1708— when 
the French fleet appeared at the mouth of the 
Firth of Forth. At that time the bank had a 
large sum lying in the Scottish Mint in ingots, 
and a considerable sum in the bank, brought 
in to be recoined, besides a large sum in specie, 
which could not well have been carried off and 
concealed. Happily, the French fleet bore off, 
and all fears were at an end. In 1715, when 
ibeliion broke out, the whole specie in the 
was drawn out, the directors privately 
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encouraging the demand, lest the money should 
fall into the hands of the insurgents. But they 
took care to retain the whole of the cash 
belonging to the Government ; and after all the 
rest of the bank’s money had been issued, they 
delivered the public money, amounting to about 
£30,000, to the authorities, who lodged it for 
safety in the Castle vaults. This stoppage of 
payments by the bank lasted for a few months 
only, and the bank paid interest on its notes 
after it had resumed ordinary payments. 

In 1745 the Bank of Scotland could do 
practically no business, because of the presence 
in Edinburgh of the Highland army under 
Prince Charlie. As soon as news came of the 
Prince’s approach to the metropolis, all. the 
effects of the bank were removed to the Castle 
and deposited for safety in one of the dun- 
geons, as was done in 1715. Prince Charlie 
was very troublesome to the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, and his Secretary, Mr Murray of 
Broughton, seems to have collected as many 
Royal Bank notes as he could lay hands on 
and to have protested them for non-payment. 
The Prince was, however, very friendly with 
the Bank of Scotland, whose former Treasurer, 
Mr David Drummond, was believed to be of 
Jacobite tendencies, though, with the prudence 
common to all bankers, he took good care 
not to reveal them. Mr Drummond had acted 
as Treasurer to a fund raised after the sup- 
pression of the rebellion in 1715 for the 
defence of prisoners put on their trial for high- 
treason. When the Royal Bank was pressed 
for payment of its notes, its Cashier had to 
arrange with the Highlanders and General 
Guest, the Castle commander, before he could 
get his bank’s money out of the Castle to 
satisfy the Prince’s demands. During this time, 
exchanges of notes proceeded between the two 
banks, and these took place within the Castle. 
The Highland guard extended to the Weigh 
House, and the Castle guns kept firing on 
them. It needed, therefore, a flag of truce to 
be displayed pending these banking exchange 
operations. Such was the state of things that 
a diarist of the period, Mr John Campbell, 
Cashier of the Royal Bank of Scotland, says that 
at that time there was 4 no sermon in the 
churches and on several Sundays he remarks, 
‘I was not abroad all this day.’ On Charles 
withdrawing on the I8fch of November 1745, Mr 
Campbell writes : 4 Wrote to Lord Justice-clerk 
about bank affairs, and advised him the Old 
Bank [Bank of Scotland] had opened shop.’ 
Thus passed away this scare. 

The first office of the bank was in the 
second storey of Paterson’s Land, in the Parlia- 
ment Close, which was bought from Sir Alex- 
ander Seton of Pitmedden for a little over a 
thousand pounds sterling, his lady receiving a 
gratuity of fifteen guineas for consenting to the 
purchase. The bank’s annual meetings were held 
there for two years; but owing to a fire which 
raged in the Parliament Close on the 3d of 
February 1700, the bank betook itself to ‘the 
first storey of the new stone land over against 
the head of Forrester’s Wynd.’ A contem- 
porary account says, ‘The directors and others 
concerned did with great care and diligence 
carry off all the cash, bank-notes, books, and 
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papers in tlie office ; being assisted by a party th: 
of soldiers brought from the castle by the Earl Sa 
of Leven, then Governor thereof, and Governor lai 
of the bank/ In 1702, two years later, the wc 
bank’s office was on the south side of the Land a 
Mercat (Lawnmarket). The Old Bank Close, of 
High Street — of which the site then oceu- wc 
pied by the bank is now to be found at co: 
the corner of Melbourne Place and Victoria 
Street — became for long the abode of the bank, off 
the actual building where business was carried G< 
on being known as Gourlay’s House. In 1713 th 
the bank expended money in making ‘repara- sti 
tions’ in the house and office. When, in the co 
first quarter of the century, the ‘ Old Bank se 
House ’ was taken down, it was found that all to 
the shutters communicated by wire with a row th 
of bells within the building ; and this shows hi 
the old plan adopted for sounding an alarm in K 
the event of an attempt at robbery. Below the w 
level of the street, a stone- built recess with an A 
arched roof is still to be seen, which is believed Pi 
to have been used as the bank’s safe. This fo 
bank building appears to have had no fewer PI 
than forty-four windows in 1727, judging by of 
a glazier’s account of that time. Some of the ci 
items are interesting : e> 

To one chess lozen [pane] put in the staire window, 

9 be 6$ inches 3|d. al 

To dight [dichi — that is, clean] 44 windows 7s. Id. at 

To a chess lozen of crown glass put in, 14§ be ir 
14J 2s. 2d. ^ 

This is the famous crown glass with the well- °* 
known knot in the centre. N 

The bank had a small staff at first. The al 
Treasurer was then, as now, the chief officer, a ^ 
and he lived at that time in the bank house, th 
His salary was <£100, and he had an allowance * r 
of £15 for coal and candle to the office. ni 
George Watson, the founder of Watson’s Hos- 
pital, was the first Auditor, his salary being 

£60. He had also two assistants, and the m 
Treasurer had one. The Secretary had the I a 

same salary as the two tellers — namely, £25 ; n< 

while the liveried officer had £12 per annum. 01 
In the tellers’ cash hooks one is struck with P* 

the religious inscriptions on some of the leaves. *5 
One of these runs thus : tl 

b i 

In my beginning, God me speed fq 

In grace and vertue to proceed — £ 0 

and was duly signed. Another bore the words it* 
‘ Laus Deo while the boards of several of the tl: 
books were adorned by such drawings as that Ii 
of a fish in circular form (said to be emblem- n< 
atic of eternity), and of Cupids blowing ai 
trumpets. Spite of all these spiritual spurs cc 
to duty, it is sad to relate that in the E< 
summer of 1705 — ten years after the bank’s tb 
foundation— -one of the tellers went off with G: 
£425, a large sum in these poverty-stricken pc 
times. He was apprehended, tried, and se 
sentenced to be set on the cockstool (pil- th 
lory) with a paper on his breast, and to be pi 
detained in prison till he satisfied the bank w; 
and relieved liis cautioners. Among the bank’s tv 
staff, Mr David Drummond, Treasurer, must be m 
reckoned one of the most notable, his services di 
in that high capacity having been rendered for 2\ 
fully forty years. Another official whom Kay’s is' 
famous portraits have caricatured into some- gc 



only Is. 4<L ; and a wild-fowl, lOd. ; cheese cost 
4d. per pound, and bacon 8d. per pound. In 
1769 the bank’s note-paper was made at Red- 
ha ugh Miln (Redhall Mill). 

In the course of its existence, some out-of- 
the-way donations have been given by the Rank 
of Scotland. Its name has figured frequently 
in the books of the Edinburgh City Chamber- 
lain in connection with public charities. At the 
Centennial meeting of 1796, the Directors unani- 
mously voted 300 guineas towards defraying 
the expenses of selling meal at reduced prices 
to the poor of Edinburgh and Leith. When 
the present head-office buildings were being 
erected in 1802, there was a splendid illumina- 
tion held by the bank on the 1st of April, in 
honour of the treaty of peace which had been 
signed at Amiens on the 27th of March. The 
rejoicing was general in Edinburgh and Leith, 
and the masons employed in the construction 
of the bank evidently desired to participate in 
it, for they sent the following petition to the 
banking authorities : ‘ Gentlemen Directors of 
the Bank of Scotland — We your humble peti- 
tioners, masons and laborars, of which their is 
imploied 38 masons and 40 laborars, and as 
this is a day of publik rejoisin we expect some- 
thing from you to reas our spirets in the even- 
ing.’ The Directors voted a sum of £5 to 
these petitioners on the occasion. In 1780 the 
bank paid over to the City Chamberlain £50 
as its subscription for building a battery 
betwixt North Leith and Newhaven. This is 
evidently what is now known as Leith Fort. 

On the 12th of August 1806, the bank 
entered its new premises in Bank Street, 
which were subsequently enlarged and embel- 
lished by the late Mr David Bryce, R.S.A., as 
instructed by the Directors of the bank, in 
1868. The site on which the bank building 
stands is one of the most commanding in Edin- 
burgh. It is in a line with the Castle, and 
faces the monument to Sir Walter Scott. 

It is curious, at this date, to note the amount 
of friction which existed between some rival 
banking companies at an early period, and how 
certain devices were adopted to which no 
Scottish bank would now condescend. In 
Memoirs of a Banking House , by Sir W. Forbes, 
edited by Robert Chambers, we are told that 
the banks would hoard up a quantity of each 
other’s notes, and endeavour, by presenting 
them suddenly, to create embarrassment. On 
the establishment of the Royal Bank in 1727 
there was a good deal of angry rivalry between 
it and the Bank of Scotland, which considered 
itself ill-used by the government of George I. 
when that bank received its charter. This feel- 
ing finds vent in a pamphlet which appeared 
in 1728, entitled, ‘An Historical Account of the 
Establishment, Progress, and State of the Bank 
of Scotland ; and of the several attempts that 
have been made against it, and the several 
interruptions and inconveniences which the 
company has encountered.’ The action of the 
, Royal Bank in purchasing all the notes of the 
Bank of Scotland that could be secured, did 
once land the bank in considerable difficulties. 

The paid-up capital of the bank in 1695 
was £10,000 sterling ; now it is £1,250,000. 
Its first balance sheet showed “ 


in 1804, millions ; that of the present 
year shows over 18 millions. The rate of divi- 
dend was high during its early years, rang- 
ing from 12 to 30 per cent., then it fell to 7 
or 8 per cent., at which it remained for the 
first portion of the century. The dividend is 
now 12 per cent. The average rate of dividend 
and bonus paid from 1699 to 1810 was £9, 19s. ; 
from 1810 to 1881, £9, 4s. lid. ; and from 1699 
to 1881, £9, 13s. 9d. The bank’s stock averaged 
in price £156 from 1800 to 1810 ; from 181Q to 
1881, £216 ; and from 1800 to 1881, £212. It 
is now selling at £325. Formerly, the stock 
used to be sold by public roup ; but such trans- 
actions now take place in the Stock Exchange. 
The bank’s branches in 1815 numbered only 18; 
there are now 117, including an office in London. 

The question has frequently been asked 
whether the liability of the bank’s shareholders 
is limited. The bank does not attach the word 
‘Limited’ to its designation, as it could not 
register under the Limited Liability Company 
Act, passed after the failure of the City of 
Glasgow Bank, which was a bank of unlimited 
liability. The bank is a corporation, and in 
terms of the Acts of Parliament which relate 
to it, the proportion of stock called up is now 
two- thirds in the case of each proprietor. The 
liability of a bolder is one-half of his actual 
holding— thus, a holder of £100 stock is liable 
for a further sum of £50. 

There appears to exist a popular belief that 
the magnificent buildings of this and the other 
Scottish banks have been erected out of un- 
claimed funds. But this is quite a fallacy, as 
a reference to the published balance sheets of 
the various banks will show, for therein will be 
found an entry debiting the costs of such to a 
Heritable Property account, to which it is usual 
to apply a sum annually out of the bank’s 
profits in reduction of the amount. 

One historical reference before closing. While 
Sir Walter Scott was a partner of Messrs 
Ballantyne & Co., this firm was largely indebted 
to the bank, and for long withheld the fact 
of Sir Walter’s partnership with them. The 
first occasion on which the authorship of the 
Waverley Novels was authoritatively announced 
was to the Directors of the Bank of Scotland, 
and it was made at the desire of Sir Walter 
by Mr John Gibson, W.S., his man of busi- 
ness. But the Bank has all along been bound 
up in a multitude of ways with the history- 
making personages of Scotland. 


CHAPTER VII.— THE BLACK SHADOW. 


‘Count Villar Endoza and Miss Endoza,’ 
announced the servant at the house in South 
Audley Street ; and the tall, stately, Spanish 
grandee-like visitor to Mr Lewis Lev vinson’s 
entered the drawing-room with his daughter, 
who, all dark eyes, diamonds and diaphand, a 
study in black and white, held her cheek to 
Miss Bryne, and then kissed Renee effusively ; 
while in turn her father bent gracefully over 
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sadly afc Miss Bryne, whose eye he 
4 But I was going to say that your 
the home of elderly, 
g business men than 


the elder lady’s hand and lowered the sole 
ornament he wore, a sparkling order-cross 
which depended from its ribbon till it touched 
the lady’s glove. 

‘ So chivalrous — so like the old regime,’ 
thought Miss Bryne, whose heart fluttered as 
she faintly returned the pressure of the Count’s 
hand, and then trembled as she met his eyes. 

‘It is always a delight to visit your charm- 
ing home, Miss Bryne,’ he said. Then turning 
to Renee, he went through the same ceremony 
with his order, but only smiled and nodded, to 
pass on to the old engineer, shake hands, and 
then draw him aside and lay his hands upon 
the Englishman’s broad shoulders, turning his 
head to glance for a moment at where R6ne.e 
and Isabel were now seated, the latter softly 
agitating an enormous black ostrich feather fan 
for the benefit of both. 

‘ My dear Dalton,’ he said softly, ‘ when I 
am at home I gaze at my child, think of her 
dead mother, and feel that she has left to me 
an angel of light — the most beautiful of her 
sex. When I come here, I find that she is 
rivalled by another — yours. How beautiful they 
are ! England — Spanish America — earth’s fairest 
children. Ah, we two — old — old’ 

‘Fogies,’ suggested Dalton, smiling. 

‘Yes; that is the word— fogeese — two old 
fogeese ought to be very proud.’ 

‘ And so we are, Count : Heaven bless them 
both !’ 

‘Yes, Heaven bless them both,’ said the 
Count. — ‘But how is it with you? Very busy? 
Are you lighting up more dark cities? My 
dear Dalton, I hope to have some fresh project 
for you ere long. The President, the Governor, 
and the people are enchanted with the electric 
light. You were quite satisfied, I hope?’ 

‘Perfectly, sir. Nothing could have been 
more prompt and business-like.’ 

‘That is well,’ said the Count with dignity. 
‘ I am proud to represent a Government so 
correct in every way to the manufacturers of 
this great business nation. It is a privilege, 
Sehor Dalton, which reconciles me to my exile 
from my beautiful land. — Ah, did not see you 
at first, my dear Sehor Brant,’ he continued 
impressively, shaking hands and inquiring with 
the greatest solicitude after the young man’s 
health. — ‘And the good doctor, too. So pleased 
to meet you out of that terrible room where 
you make your patients wait as a Cabinet 
Minister does his people who seek an audi- 
ence.’ 

The doctor crossed to talk to Miss Bryne, 
trying hard to be chatty ; but his every advance 
was received with a gentle tolerance ; and at 
the end of a minute he walked sulkily away. 
He went into the next drawing-room, where 
his eye rested on the pleasant, slightly flushed 
face of Miss Bryne, who was seated glancing 
from time to time at Villar Endoza as he 

talked nniptlv to ’Rront 


country seems to me more 
thoughtful, money-makiii: 
of the young.’ 

‘Oh, it isn’t a bad place 
cash,’ said Brant, w 
‘ The cash ? T1 
make a difference 


large income s no : that mi 
but if I were a young mi 
of your age and talent in what you call it- 

mechaneesim ’ 

‘Mechanism.’ 

‘Thank 
were such 

London, and then ship for 

my dear Senor Brant, 

sunny pb 
now 

its mantle of virgin snow. 


you, my dear Sehor Brant. If I 
as you, I should kiss my fingers to 
such a country as 
mine. Ah, my dear Senor Brant, you should 
see Decongagua with its sunny plains, rich 
valleys, and its great volcano, now all fire, now 
calmly serene in 
is like our women — an emblem of their nature : 
now beautiful in repose, now grand in fiery 
passion. Ah, you should see our women of the 
sun.’ 

‘Needn’t go to Central America for that, 
sir,’ said Brant bluntly. ‘ I don’t believe there 
is a more beautiful face there than there is 
at this moment in here — in this room.’ 

‘Ah, you mean my dear child’s sweet friend, 
Miss Dalton.’ 

‘No; I don’t, sir,’ said Brant. ‘I mean Miss 
Isabel.’ 

The Count softly took the young man’s 
hand, pressed it, and let it go. ‘I thank you, 
Senor,’ he said softly. ‘ I am a father ; yes, 
you are right, and I am proud. — But we are 
speaking of her land — of mine. At your age, 
with introductions, you would achieve greatness ; 
you would win orders’ — he suggested his own 
as he spoke. ‘Titles w T e do not give. Mine is 
the old Spanish ennoblement. — But think it 
over, my dear senor. We are a rising nation ; 
and, should you care to go, for the sake of 
my friendship with your uncle, I am at your 
service. Charming climate, beauty, wine, women, 
a paradise to live in. Think, my dear sehor, 
of my words.’ 

Brant’s cheeks flushed, then turned pale, for 
the servant just then announced Mr Wynyan ; 
and Paul entered, quiet, firm, and gentlemanly, 
to receive Miss Bryne’s greetings, and then 
stand talking for a few moments to Renee. 

‘You’re late, Wynyan,’ said Dalton, joining 
them from where he had been chatting to the 
doctor. ‘Glad you’ve come, though.’ 

The time glided on with wonderful rapidity, 
as it seemed to Paul, who felt as if he were 
in some blissful state of unreality, where every- 
thing was tinged by delight, though all ap- 
peared to progress in the most realistic way. 
For a short time he was seated beside Isabel 
Endoza talking about Decongagua and its 
beauties, and listening to her rapturous praise 
of London. 

Then came a quiet chat with the doctor, 
full of requests to him to spare his principal 
j all he could. Then he was back with R4n4e, 
| saying little, but drinking in her words, which 
| took the form of a prayer— -a repetition of the 
doctor’s — that he would spare her father in 
every way. 

His promise was given quietly and calmly. 
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for whatever moved beneath, Paul Wynyan’s ‘In Decongagua?’ said Brant, 
surface was unruffled. ‘No: I mean here. — There; I thought so. I 

To play propriety well, Miss Bryne joined can read your face easily enough: you are 

them ; and at the same moment, Brant, whose looking daggers because that nice, handsome 
manner was one moment repellent, the next Mr Wynyan has gone over to talk to clearest 

suggestive of malice, as he looked from one to Reiffle.’ 

the other. It required no great penetration to read the 

Soon after, Wynyan was led by Dalton to young man’s face just then, and his blundering 
the Count, who took him by the coat and efforts to carry on the flirtation were transparent 
I talked of the engineering works done by Robert in the extreme : setting the mischievous, abnor- 
Dalton & Company for the Republic of De- mally sharp girl laughing at him maliciously, so 
congagua. that Brant’s temper was getting pretty well 

‘Evening, Count,’ said the doctor, interrupt- ruffled when the Count rejoined them, after 
ing their conversation. ‘Patient to see. You making Miss Bryne almost happy over the few 
follow my advice.’ scraps of warm flattering politeness he had 

‘Going so soon, Doctor Kilpatrick?’ said Miss bestowed upon her.’ 

I Bryne, after the doctor had bidden Renee and ‘Now, my dearest one,’ he said, ‘come and 

j her friencl good-night. say good-night to Mr Dalton.’ 

! ‘Yes, ma’am. As our foreign friencl said, I ‘So glad that you came in, Count,’ said the 
| have affairs. Good-night.’ He shook hands latter. ‘I’m afraid that I am a poor society 

with her calmly enough; and Miss Bryne man; but you must excuse it, and you too, 

uttered a sigh of relief as she saw him go to little one.’ 

the door with "her half-brother, and then her ‘You know I am so^ glad to come,’ cried 

eyes were directed sadly at the Spanish-American Isabel, reaching up to kiss him. ‘ I am never 
envoy, who was earnestly talking to Wynyan. so happy anywhere as with you and dearest 
‘Bear it in mind, my clear sir,’ he said. Renee.’ 

‘The Decongagua Government would not be ‘That’s right, then,’ cried Dalton, patting 

ungrateful to a gentleman of your ability, the little hand he held ; ‘ come and be happy 

should you ever seek a change. A lovely often ; Ren6e is always glad.’ 

country, fair women, honours, wealth, orders ‘She makes our life a pleasure,’ said the 

of merit, await the enterprising man of talent.’ Count — ‘Ren6e and dur dear Miss Bryne.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, Count. I do not think I ‘“Don’t be flowery, Jacob,”’ muttered Dalton 
shall leave England/ said Wynyan thought- to himself. Then he was about to offer his arm 
| fully. to Isabel, who had just taken an affectionate 

‘ Who knows, my dear sir ? there are changes, leave of Ren4e and her aunt ; hut Brant was 
But remember, in gratitude for what you have eager to perform that office, and the Count 
clone for my country, I am your friend. My nodded and smiled as the young people went 
house at the Embassy is open to you at any down to the carriage, following directly after 
time. — Now, a few words with my charming with Dalton, who passed out talking with 

hostess, and then we depart.’ him. 

The Decongaguan envoy went smiling across ‘I think I will now take my leave/ said 
the room to where Brant was hard at work Wynyan, joining the two ladies, when involun- 

trying to pique his cousin by being very atten- tarily Ren^e glanced at the great clock upon 

tive to Isabel, who accepted his advances after the mantel-piece. 

the fashion attributed to finished coquettes. ‘It is very early yet/ she said naively. ‘ Per- 

‘Ah, my sweet one/ said the Count, ‘I have haps my father would like to talk to you when 
been telling Mr Brant Dalton of the beauty of he comes back, he has seen so little of you 
our laud. You must add your praise. Now, I to-night.’ 

am going to chat for five minutes with our ‘I am almost afraid to stay/ said Wynyan, 
hostess, and then the carriage must be ordered more eagerly than was his wont, for the half- 
up.’ invitation sent a thrill of pleasure through him, 

‘Oh Papa! So soon?’ though all the while he felt that it was given 

‘You forget that we must look in at our solely from a desire to gratify the father. ‘Mr 

other friends, my child, and it is growing Dalton looked tired, and lie might want to ‘talk 

late.’ business.’ 

/And is Decongagua so lovely a place, then?’ ‘Then don’t let him, Mr Wynyan/ said Miss 
said Brant, as the Count went over to where Bryne with a look that endorsed her niece’s 

Miss Bryne was palpitating with pleasure at his invitation to him to stay. 

approach. . . a ‘I’ll try my best/ said Wynyan; and then 

‘Indescribably beautiful/ sbe said. _ he stopped short, for Robert Dalton’s voice was 

‘Ah, I should go and see for myself if you heard speaking loudly, and he saw Reiffle change 
were over there,’ colour. But the voices were hushed directly, 

‘ Perhaps I shall be — soon/ said the girl archly, and the two gentlemen returned, Brant looking 
as she made play with her eyes. angry, and then furious, as he saw Wynyan 

‘Then I shall come over and perhaps stay,’ talking to his cousin, 
he whispered. R&ffle noticed his manner and his savage 

‘What nonsense!’ she replied. ‘Why, what glance, but her attention was taken off directly 
would dearest R4n4e say?’y by the change which came over her father, who 

‘ What she liked/ he. whispered earnestly. caught at a cliair-back ; and she flew to his 
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‘No; we will not keep you, Mr Wym 
Thank you, though, so very much. Brant I 
shall stay for a bit, and fetch the doctoi 
we want him. Oh this dreadful work ! G< 
night. We have been so glad to see you. 
will apologise to Renee for you — I meai 
apologise for her not coming down. 7 

Renee ! Her name seemed to sweep a 
every feeling of anger in the young m 


‘ Papa — father ! 5 cried Renee, ‘ you are ill ! 5 

‘No : nothing much,’ he said huskily. ‘Better 
directly. I’ll go to my own room.’ 

‘Can I do anything?’ said Wynyan hastily. 
‘Let me fetch Doctor Kilpatrick back.’ 

‘No, no: it is not necessary,’ said Dalton 
faintly. ‘I shall be better in a few minutes. — 
Walk with me, Renee. — Yes, thank you, Sarah,’ 
he sighed, as Miss Bryne caught his hand, then 
left it, and hurried back to where Wynyan was 
standing, Brant having run to open the door. 

‘ Don’t go, Mr Wynyan ; I ’ll be back directly, 
and tell you how he is. I may ask you to go 
for the doctor.’ 

At that moment Dalton turned, looking very 
white, and nodded to the young engineer. 
‘Only a slight attack of faintness,’ he said. ‘I 
am very sorry.’ 

The next moment the door closed, and Brant 
came across to Wynyan with his face flushed 
and a heavy scowl upon his brow. ‘Well, Mr 
Wynyan,’ he said, ‘surely you can see that you 
are not wanted here now.’ 

‘I beg your pardon? 5 was the quiet reply. 

‘Oh, hang your pardon, sir!’ cried Brant ; ; 
‘have you no knowledge whatever of society j 
manners, sir ? This is not Great George Street. ! 
My uncle has been taken ill.’ 

‘Yes, I am aware of that,’ said Wynyan 
gravely. 

‘Then why the deuce don’t you clear out, 
sir? Because my uncle is good enough to let 
you drop in here, it does not mean that you 
are to set up your confounded tent. And look 
here, Mr Wynyan, you may as well take a bit 
of advice. I have seen a good deal, sir, and I 
noticed several little bits of confounded pre- 
sumption on your part to-night. My uncle is 
too easy to mind it, and my aunt cannot speak ; 
but I can, and, hang it, I will. If ever you 
come here again, just please to recollect that 
you are the paid servant of Dalton & Company, 
and behave accordingly. Some men in my 
position would have kicked you out of the 
house for less than I’ve noticed; but I don’t 
want to quarrel with every impertinent beggar 
I come across.’ 

, Wynyan made no reply, only looked firmly 
at the speaker, while the pulses in his temples 
throbbed with a heavy beat. 

‘Well, do you understand me?’ continued 
Brant. 

‘Perfectly, sir,’ replied Wynyan. 

‘ Then why don’t you go ? Are you so thick- 
skinned that I am to ring for one of the 
servants to show you the door?’ 

A red spot was rising fast in each of the 
young engineer’s cheeks, for Brant had gone 
pretty well to the limit that he could bear ; 
but at that moment a scene was arrested by 
the return of Miss Bryne. 

‘ He is better,’ she said hurriedly ; ‘ and I 
don’t think we need have the doctor to-night.’ 

‘ Then we need not ask Mr Wynyan to wait,’ 
said Brant mockingly. ‘You see, he has to he 


Renee ! She filled his inner nature as he 
walked slowly back to his chambers, seeing her 
bright and happy as the hostess, full of solici- 
tude, the tender woman, as she flew to her 


manner. Brant was jealous of him — of the 
confidential position with his uncle, and of his 
intimacy at the house. 

‘Perhaps I should feel the same under the 
circumstances, even if I did not show it in the 


RHUBARB. 

It is now many centuries since the Arabians 
first introduced into Europe, from China, Tibet, 
and elsewhere, the dried medicinal roots known 
in commerce under the generic name of Turkey 
Rhubarb, with the pharmaceutic preparations of 
which we are all more or less familiar. About 
1573 the living plant came to be cultivated — 
for medicine ohly — in our own south-eastern 
counties, but the home-grown roots were never 
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had three returned to him because no one 
would buy the novel esculent. Now the quan- 
tity of rhubarb which arrives every week in 
Covent Garden alone from January to August 
may be counted by tons, and its money value 
by thousands of pounds, and so cheaply is it 
sold, that all classes from the richest to the 

j poorest can buy it. 

| Theoretically a vegetable, but practically a 
fruit, this perennial is closely allied to the 
Rumex family — our Docks and Sorrels — which 
it resembles in more ways than one, but espe- 
cially in the form of its flowers and the acidity of 
its flavour. Rhubarb is the only known herba- 
ceous plant bearing a gum similar to that ob- 
tained from trees ; and if we trouble to examine 
the thick ribs of the broad, palm-like leaves and 
the green supporting stems in the months of 
June and July, we find exuding from them a 
clear mucilaginous substance that hardens into 
tiny drops of gum. This is the time for bloom- 
ing ; and the handsome clusters of loose, cream- 
coloured panicles, if allowed to do so, produce 
an abundance of seed. But if the plant exhausts 
itself by expanding flowers and ripening seed 
in the autumn, only a poor crop of leaves can 
be expected in the spring ; so the gardener’s 
knife quickly puts an end to a thing of beauty, 
equal if not superior to many blossoms we 
spend time and money over to bring to per- 
fection. The quicker propagation by offsets is 
now very generally preferred by the market 
gardener to the slower process of raising seed- 
ling rhubarb. The strongest of the eyes, or buds, 
shooting out at the base, immediately above 
the pendulous finger-like tap roots, are care- 
fully detached, with the delicate fibres uninjured, 
and a portion of the root itself. Crowns grown 
from buds are stronger, and come quicker to 
perfection than seedlings, and suffer less from 
the attacks of snails, slugs, and other destructive 
garden pests. 

An accommodating crop, requiring little atten- 
tion, rhubarb, with moderate care and liberal 
treatment, can be raised with profit on almost 
any part of cultivated land. London market 
gardeners often grow it between the rows of 
orchard trees, where it remains permanently, 
the older crowns lifted in rotation for early 
forcing, and younger ones planted in their place. 
A constant succession must be kept up to fill 
the gaps left by the old plants, which after a 
spring in the hotbeds are of little worth, and 
are generally thrown out on the rubbish heap. 
Forcing can he carried on at any season ; but 
in this as in most other things there is an 
unwritten law, and those whose trade it is to 
cater for the public have to study its unac- 
countable freaks, one of which is, that where 
rhubarb is concerned, it will have none of 
it before the New Year. Directly Christmas is 
over* our markets and fruit shops have an extra 
note of colour in the bunches of vivid crimson 
stalks and delicate amber leaves of rhubarb, 
almost as tempting to look at as the pure white 
narcissus and deep purple violets among which 
they lie. The costly flowers, however, come 
from the sunny South, whilst our favourite 
table delicacy is a specialty of home growth, not 
yet encroached upon — like so many other pro 
duets — by rival supplies from a' 


Except as an occasional ornamental plant in 
tbeir flower-borders, foreigners almost ignore 
rhubarb, and the question may be asked, why 
we do not send any surplus fruit, after our own 
needs are satisfied, over to them. Our mer- 
chants would gladly welcome this extra source 
of profit ; but * Protection ’ stands in the way. 
Thousands of tons of garden produce from 
every port of the world are landed on our 
shores— a gain to the consumer, but a ruinous 
loss to tlie horticulturist — but we in return are 
excluded by prohibitive tariffs from the Conti- 
nental markets, which on the one hand cheapen 
our productions, and on the other seriously 
diminish our exports. 

Several methods are practised for forcing 
rhubarb. The essential factors are a steady 
heat and the exclusion of light. A considerable 
quantity of the earliest comes from Yorkshire, 
grown in disused coal-mines, where the requi- 
site conditions for a quick and successful crop 
are at baud, without the usual initial cost of 
artificial means. Houses where early peaches, 
mushrooms, or cucumbers are raised, vineries 
and conservatories, are all utilised, and in these j 
the crowns are placed under pots or in pits, ! 
or else simply covered with matting. But for 
market supplies, the forcing is done in pits ; 
and trenches, dug in the open, and prepared 
with six or eight inches of well-rotted manure, 
covered with a few inches of rich loam. On 
this, about the middle of October or beginning 
of November, are put the crowns intended to 
be ready for January, the variety £ Red Cham- 
pagne ’ being a favourite kind for its rich 
colour and vigorous growth. To vegetate natur- 
ally, the roots are planted about three and a 
half feet apart ; but for forcing, they are 
crowded together as thickly as the fingers are 
upon the hand. The trenches, hooped across, 
are further covered well in with straw, litter, 
or mats, with a tall drain-tile here and there, 
to carry off any injurious steamy heat. After 
six or eight weeks, the stalks will be ready to 
gather ; and after sorting, fifteen to twenty of 
them are made into flat 1 market bundles,’ ar- 
ranged alternately in yellow beads and crimson 
tails, firmly bound at each end with rods, or 
withes from the osier beds. A bunch this size 
once brought eightpence to the grower ; but in 
these times of depression they now fetch less 
than half that price. Rhubarb suffers from any 
prolonged frost, like that experienced in the 
early part of 1895, and the small profits now 
possible to make out of a market garden are 
still further curtailed. The experience of a 
well-known supplier of Covent Garden, whose 
extensive grounds are near Kew, is that of one, 
out of many, who had to face disastrous finan- 
cial losses in this memorable season, when the 
ground was iron-bound for two whole months. 
Not only were his rhubarb crops several weeks 
behind, but four acres of celery, calculated to 
bring in eighty pounds an acre, and twenty 
acres of cabbage worth thirty pounds an acre, 
were so completely, destroyed, that the whole 
had to be ploughed up, instead of giving tlie 
looked-for return for the expensive labour and 
anxious care expended on their cultivation 
The cherry, pear, and plum trees are i r 
.11 beauty of sno^ 
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crop of rhubarb is about exhausted, and that 
grown naturally is just ready, having had the 
protection of a loose covering of straw, to avert 
damage from treacherous white frosts, so apt 
to come in the early mornings of spring. In- 
ferior in delicacy, from the stronger fibre, and 
dull in colour where the other was brilliant, 
this latter kind is still an immense favourite, 
and continues to be largely consumed even 
after the vernal blooms have brought us the 
ripe fruits of summer. Every cottager has his 
clump of rhubarb, too often put in some out- 
of-the-way corner, where, spite of neglect, it 
still supplies many a pudding for the Sunday’s 
dinner. A little more care would soon repay 
the extra labour bestowed upon it. Each crown 
should be placed on a raised mound of rich, 
deep soil, and trenched round, for it is a plant 
impatient of water, suffering less from the want 
than from a superabundance of it. It is better 
for the plants not to allow them to flower, 
nor yet to gather any leaf-stalks after August, 
so that time is given to allow of the crowns 
ripening for another year’s crop. With fair 
treatment and with very little expense, a 
garden, however small, ought to give its owner 
an abundance of this delicious wholesome fruit 
for at least six months in the year. j 


AN UNAUTHORISED INTERVENTION .* 

CHAPTER III. 

Jack Thorold could scarcely credit the testi- 
mony of his ears. That the citizens— or some 
of them — had risen against the Government, 
and on his behalf : surely the news was enough 
to upset the nerves of the most impassive of 
diplomatists ! But, with an effort, he managed 
to suppress all signs of the excitement that 
burned within him. His chief anxiety, after 
the first shock, was regarding the result to 
himself. He had not long to wait. The officer 
having hurriedly withdrawn, Ferreira and his 
companions laid their heads together. The 
prisoner could not doubt that he was the object 
of the conference, and it flattered him a little, 
even in the midst of his danger, to think that 
his disposal was deemed more urgent than a 
serious rebellion in the streets. 

Presently the colonel raised his voice some- 
what : ‘ Why not take him to the castle, then ?’ 
he asked. 

‘You are right, colonel,’ replied Ferreira, 
after a second’s deliberation. ‘ The castle be it 1 
It will certainly be much safer — in case of 
accidents.’ 

Elias interposed, with an inaudible remark. 

‘Oh, there’s no fear,’ said the general. ‘He 
can stay here for an hour. They will be 
dispersed in half that time.’ 

They exchanged views for a few minutes 
longer, Jack wondering the while where ‘the 
castle’ might be, and what they intended to do 
with him there ; and then, returning to the 
table, Ferreira addressed him as if nothing had 
happened : ‘ As you are hungry, senor, orders 

* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


will be given at once to prepare some dinner 
for you; and afterwards’— — 

‘Thanks. And afterwards?’ 

‘That you will learn in good time,’ he 
answered, dryly. 

So he was conducted by bis escort to another 
room, and in due course served with a meal 
that did credit to Ferreira’s cook and cellar. 
As the result, having lit a cigar, he could con- 
template the future with some degree of philo- 
sophy. The room overlooked the patio ; through 
the open window came the echoes of an inter- 
mittent rifle-fire ; and the muttered conversation 
of the soldiers standing by the door, whose 
attention seemed to he divided between him- 
self and the doings outside, was a pleasing 
tribute to the sensation that he had unwittingly 
caused. Fully an hour passed : the sounds of 
firing became more distant, but did not alto- 
gether die away: the rebels must still be hold- 
ing out. And it would soon be night, when 
their chances of a successful resistance would 
be enormously increased. 

At last he heard the champing of horses in 
the courtyard beneath; then the door was 
thrown open, and Ferreira appeared alone. 
Jack tried in vain to gather from the general’s 
countenance some hint of his feelings. 

‘Can you ride?’ he asked abruptly. 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘Then he good enough to follow me.’ 

Motioning the soldiers to fall in behind the 
captive, he led the way down-stairs to the 
patio. It was almost filled by a squadron of 
cavalry — probably the full force of that arm in 
the capital — and at the door stood a couple of 
orderlies with spare horses. Ferreira indicated 
the troopers with a sweep of his hand : they 
had their swords drawn. 

‘ One word, Senor Tovar,’ he said, more 
gravely than he had yet spoken. ‘ There is 
trouble in the city ; I must do my duty ; and 
I have to warn you that if you make any 
attempt to escape or to open communication 
with the rebels, or if a rescue seems likely — 
well, my men will know exactly what to do. 
You understand me, I hope?’ 

Jack nodded : he understood only too well, 
and was not particularly charmed. 

‘ That is well. — Mount, if you please !’ 

He obeyed, Laving no alternative ; while 
Ferreira, who was evidently afraid to trust his 
important charge to a subordinate, took his 
place at the head of the squadron. A minute 
later, it had formed up in the Plaza, eight men 
abreast. In spite of his misgivings, or perhaps 
because of them, Jack had the curiosity to 
master his hearings. His own position was in 
the fifth rank from the front. The great square 
was empty, save for a company of infantry 
around the guns at each corner ; the sun was 
going down behind the houses ; and the din of 
the fighting, albeit distinct enough, seemed to 
come from the opposite direction to that in 
which they were facing. He was devoutly 
thankful that it was so. 

His thankfulness was somewhat premature. 
The word was given, and at a liand-gallop they 
emerged from the Plaza into a broad, straight 
thoroughfare leading northward. It was also 
deserted; only here and there a head showed 
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at a balconied window, to be withdrawn at 
once ; for in Central America, under martial 
law, curiosity has perils that make quiet-living 
people shun it like the yellow fever. Presently 
the squadron turned into a narrower street, 
running at right angles with the other ; and, 
as they advanced, the houses became ^less and 
less pretentious in appearance, and in many 
cases were separated by stretches of garden- wall. 
Still, though they were plainly approaching 
the poorer districts of the town, the inhabitants 
remained invisible. Ferreira seemed to have his 
doubts, for the additional precaution was taken 
of throwing out an advance-party. Nor "was it 
long in being justified. All at once they were 
aware of a noise that could not be mistaken — 
the noise of shouting, punctuated' by occasional 
volleys and isolated shots. It grew louder and 
louder as they neared a little square into which 
several streets debouched, and before long a 
struggling, confused mass was to be discerned 
right in their path. Here, it was obvious, 
soldiers were in conflict with the populace. 
Jack’s pulses began to beat faster. Then the 
advance-guard fell back ; a quick order was 
issued, and the ranks closed up *, and, glancing 
round, the Englishman noticed that a couple of 
officers had posted themselves at either end of 
his line. The fact, with Ferreira’s warning in 
his recollection, was more significant than 
pleasant. 

But he had little leisure for thought. They 
were now within fifty yards of the square ; 
and suddenly the clamour increased in volume, 
a shot or two whizzed over their heads, and 
a portion of the crowd seemed to break away 
and rush pell-mell towards them. 

‘Halt!’ cried Ferreira, to Jack’s surprise. 

Next moment, the cause was evident. The 
Governor had realised the truth — that the 
soldiers had been dispersed and driven back 
by the mob, and were now fleeing, routed, to 
the shelter of the cavalry. And perhaps, con- 
sidering the morale of the San Estevan troops, 
it was not surprising : there were less than a 
hundred of them, while the citizens must have 
outnumbered them by five to one. Certainly 
they did not look particularly soldierly as they 
dashed past in panic, and it fs questionable if 
they heard or heeded Ferreira’s injunction to 
form behind. At any rate, Jack saw no more 
of them. 

The refugees were not pursued, and for a 
minute crowd and cavalry confronted each other 
in dead silence, the former drawing instinctively 
together, the latter awaiting the word of their 
commander. In the space between the two 
bodies lay a number of dead and wounded, 
and it was somewhat pathetic to observe the 
: efforts of the injured to crawl away from the 
j scene of danger. Only, this was no time for 
pathos. The spell was broken by the citizens 
with a defiant shout, in which Jack recognised 


parted on this side and that and left a clear 
lane for their passage, but greeted them, never- 
theless, with a Partliian volley of shots, stones, 
and frenzied shouts of ‘Viva Tovar! Down 
with Melgarejo!’ It was not without effect. 
One of the officers escorting Jack went down ; 
a curse from his left-hand neighbour told him 
that the man had been struck ; and, for his 
own part, the balls were whistling past too 
near his head for comfort. For him, indeed, it 
was a moment of peculiar peril. It was not 
only the chance of a stray bullet, but he had 
the fear that the slightest misadventure might 
give his captors the excuse to get rid of him 
without further trouble. In less than a minute, 
however, it was all over : the square was 
crossed, the last of the crowd left behind, the 
shouting was dying away in the rear, and they 
were riding at full speed along another narrow 
street, oblivious, apparently, of those who had 
fallen in the scrimmage. 

Then, and not until then, did Jack Thorold 
draw a full breath of relief. 

‘They did not recognise you, senor,’ said the 
trooper at his left hand. ‘And lucky for you, 
too,’ he added. 

‘ Wounded V asked Jack. 

‘ Gracias : only a hall in’ my bridle-arm. But 
we’ll pay ’em out for it going back, never 
fear.’ 

Jack had no doubt of it : if they got the 
opportunity. Meanwhile, the sun had set ; 
darkness had come down with tropical sudden- 
ness ; the passing landmarks— houses, churches, 
trees — had become blurred into uniformity ; 
but on they clashed at the same breakneck speed 
for perhaps five minutes longer, through one 
street after another, then up a long and steep 
ascent, and finally drew rein before a huge, 
black mass of building which seemed to bar their 
further progress. 

‘Where are we?’ inquired Jack of the friendly 
trooper. 

‘We have arrived, senor — the saints be 
thanked !’ 

‘At the castle?’ 

Apparently they were expected, for, after a 
moment’s delay, the heavy gate was swung back, 
and they rode across a bridge into a large 
courtyard. A weary pause ensued. Then Jack 
was ordered to dismount, and, attended by a 
couple of troopers, was conducted into a hall 
of goodly proportions, where he was transferred 
at once to the custody of a file of the garrison. 
Ferreira was deep- in talk with a white-haired 
old officer of benevolent aspect, doubtless the 
Governor of the fortress, upon whom he appeared 
to be impressing his views with much vigour. 
The officer listened attentively, nodding his 
head now and then, but said little. And at 
length Ferreira turned to the prisoner. 

‘ Buenas noches Senor Tovar said he ■ ‘I 
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So, accompanied by his guard, Jack followed could have ! sworn that he heard the rustle of 
at his heels through divers long, deserted corri- skirts. In an instant the fact was put beyond 
dors, in which the tread of their footsteps question by the sentinel: ‘Si, senorita,’ said he: 
sounded hollow and unreal, and up a winding ‘you have half-an-hour. 5 

staircase to a passage dimly lit by a flickering The answer was merely a word of thanks, 
oil-lamp. There they came to a halt before an spoken in a low tone, but unmistakably the 
iron-bound door, which one of the soldiers voice was that of a lady. Then the door closed ; 
threw open. and the stranger, still in the shadow, addressed 

‘ Enter, sehor! 5 said the Governor. him: 4 Juan !’ 

Entering accordingly, Jack found himself in She advanced into the light as she spoke, 

a good-sized chamber, and saw by the light both hands outstretched. For the moment 
from the passage that it was plainly but suf- Jack, not usually the most backward of men, 
ficiently furnished, and seemed not imcomfort- was too much astounded either to speak or 
able. It was better than a prisoner in bis cir- move. He could only stare at the visitor, and 
cumstances had any right to expect ; better, wonder if it were all a dream — if the girl 
indeed, than he had expected. He was proper- standing there in an attitude of expectancy, 
tionately thankful, and told the Governor so. her eyes trying to pierce the shadow in which 
‘I am at the sehor’s service, 5 was the reply, lie was hidden — if she were not a creature of 
1 If he will permit me, I will send up a lamp his imagination. And this idea was not alto- 
and some books in a little. And if there is gether dispelled when she threw back the 

anything else 5 mantilla which had partly concealed her face 

Jack thanked him again. Just at present, and form, and revealed to him — or was it a 
there was nothing else. vision from one of Velasquez’s portraits'? — the 

The Governor bowed himself out ; the door tall, lithe figure, the perfect features of the 

was locked, and the measured tramp of a sentry Spanish type, the mass of black hair, and the 

in the corridor assured the captive that civility glorious eyes of dark-gray, over which a shadow 
was not inconsistent with a proper precaution, of hesitation, doubt, was now fleeting. He was 
Instinctively, in the dark, lie betook himself to not recalled to reality, and, to a sense of his 
the window, to discover that it opened inward, own remissness, until she spoke again, 
but was heavily barred on the outside. He ‘Well, Juan? 5 she repeated, in surely the 

pulled it open. Nothing was visible save a most musical of voices : and, perhaps for the 
few twinkling lights in the city ; but he heard first time, Jack was truly sorry that he was 
— or it was imagination — the distant and now not Juan Tovar. 

familiar rattle of rifle-fire; and, just beneath, And at length lie came forward. ‘Seho- 
fche tread of sentinels could not be mistaken, rita 5 

And, as he stood inhaling the cool evening She retreated a step, a sudden terror in her 

breeze, another sound rose to Ins ears — that of eyes. ‘There is a mistake, I fear — I thought — 

Ferreira’s squadron as it clattered away. For I was told Oh! you are not Juan Tovar! 5 

twenty minutes or so he kept his post, whist- she cried, incoherently. 

ling rather dolefully. The excitement of the ‘I am deeply grieved, senorita, 5 he said, ‘but 
day was wearing off ; and, as a natural result it is not my blame — for twenty-four hours 
of the reaction, the realities of liis position your countrymen have been insisting against my 
began to come home to his mind with the appeals and protestations that I am. And that 
darker side uppermost. More than ever, he is why I am a prisoner — and the sehorita’s 
was inclined to wish himself well out of the good servant, 5 he added, with his best bow. 
affair. She seemed scarcely to heed him. ‘ And 

His meditations were broken by the entrance Juan? Then he is not here at all? 5 
of two soldiers with the promised lamp, several ‘I am happy to say not. 5 

volumes of Spanish romances, a respectable ‘ But why * Oh 1 there is a mistake, 5 she 

supper of cold viands and wine, and the humble said again. ‘ I am perplexed — I must go 5 

compliments of the Governor. Jack’s spirits Jack placed a chair for her. ‘Will you not 

went up again : the old fellow had nobly honour me by hearing my story first V he 
redeemed his word. pleaded. ‘Your — your friend is safe, as I hope 

‘Come! this isn’t so bad, after all, 5 he told to convince you. But I, senorita ?— And you 
himself, surveying the table with due satisfac- have still twenty-five minutes. 5 
tion when the men had gone. ‘They don’t She looked straight at him for a moment; 
mean to starve me at least, and any other form then, blushing a little, she sat down. ‘ It is 
of death I think I can risk! 5 due to you, sehor, 5 .she said. 

Fortified by these consoling thoughts, and He thanked her gravely, and, taking a seat 

leaving the question of supper for future dis- at the other side of the table, plunged at once 

cussion, he was quite ready to pass the evening into a narrative of his experiences since leaving 

in the company of the Spanish romancers. But Salvatierra. Be sure he missed none of the 

the books were deadly dull, and ere long he details : he was too glad of the excuse to have 

fell fast* asleep over the love-adventures of one her company, and to watch the interest grow 
Don Guzman in the city of Seville. He was in her countenance and expressive eyes. But 
awakened by the rattling of his door as the she did not interrupt him until he had related 
guard prepared to open it ; and, glancing at his the exciting incident of the wayside station, 
watch, he saw that it was now past nine o’clock. f So he is safe !’ she cried, clapping her 
Half involuntarily, he placed himself beyond tlie hands in delight. ‘ Oh ! I am sure of it, sehor ; 
circle of light cast by the lamp. he will reach the army to-night, to-morrow at 

He started as the door was thrown open: he j the latest, and then’— Recollecting herself, 
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she pulled up. £ I am so sorry— I had forgotten 
that you were a prisoner in his place. You 
will pardon me, seiior ? 5 she entreated, holding 
out her hand. 

Jack raised it to his lips. 

C I was .thinking only of Juan’ 

£ You will permit me to congratulate him, 
senor ita V 

‘He is dearer to me than anybody in the 
world,’ she said, quietly. ‘ It is my excuse, 
senor.’ 

‘One could not wish a better,’ replied Jack. 
£ Don Juan is a very fortunate man.’ And I 
am afraid he gave utterance to an audible sigh. 

She glanced at him quickly, as if to gather 
his meaning, and then asked him to be kind 
enough to continue his story. This, however, 
with a peculiar glint in her eyes, which did 
not escape Jack’s keen attention. Both smiled ; 
and although no words passed, the history was 
resumed with the knowledge that quite a 
friendly feeling had been established between 
them. 

When at length it had been told to the 
end : £ How am I to thank you, senor?’ she 
asked. £ To go through all those dangers for 
a stranger— to run the risk of being shot — it 
is like the brave English nation! Thank you, 5 
she repeated, but in English. £ W T ill you shake 
hands with me ?’ 

‘You speak English!’ cried Jack. It was 
like a revelation to him. 

‘Only a little’ — and certainly her accent was 
very marked. £ I was for some years in Cali- 
fornia, at school there. And now — you will 
tell me your name?’ 

He did so. 

‘Jack Thorold ! It is very difficult to say it 
— as you do.’ 

‘Call me Jack, then,’ he suggested, with some 
audacity. ‘Everybody does, you know.’ 

She reverted immediately to her Spanish. 
‘For me, I am known as Dolores Alvarado — 
and,’ she said, smiling, ‘ I also expect to be 
shot some day as a dangerous rebel. But the 
time passes, Senor Thorold’ 

* And you have not told me yet how you 
managed to get here, and about the rising of 
the people, and a hundred other things I am 
dying to hear.’ 

‘That is easily done. We have informants 
everywhere — you know already how quickly 
the news of your capture spread, and how 
quickly our friends took arms. The city is 
with us— like the rest of the country, except 
the army and the officials, it has had enough 
of General Melgarejo’s rule. It is shown by 
their readiness, by their bravery in holding 
the troops in check all evening ! You were 
brought here : it was known all over the town 
within an hour. For me, seiior, I need not tell 
you with what grief I heard it. What could 
I do? If I waited until the morning, I was 
afraid that I should be too late to see Juan; 
my only course was to come to the castle 
at once, in spite of everything.’ 

‘And you did so? It was very brave of 
you,’ said Jack ; and meant it. ‘But not 
surely?’ 


Governor of this place is an old friend of my 
father’s, although I had not seen him for many 
years. Besides, he is favourable to the cause, 
but too timid to declare himself. Juan had 
changed much, he told me — he knew him well 
as a boy — and if he could do anything to help 
him, he was glad to do it for his father’s 
son.’ 

‘Then he did not suspect the truth? He 
w T as kind enough certainly, but didn’t strike 
me as particularly friendly.’ 

‘He is afraid of Ferreira, who has no mercy 
— doubtless, that was the reason.’ 

‘And this place — what is it?’ 

‘It is the old castle of San Estevan, built 
three centuries ago by the founders of the city. 
I should know it well, Senor Thorold. Juan 
and I, as boy and girl, explored every inch of 
it, and so every passage and room is familiar 
to me, and very dear. — But about you, senor?’ 
she cried, jumping up. ‘We have only a 
minute or two, and we must have some plan : 
we must not permit you to be shot in mis- 
take.’ 

‘I can always appeal to my Consul,’ sug- 
gested Jack. 

‘ Oh ! you do not understand Ferreira. He 
will shoot you first, and make inquiries after- 
wards. But let me think ! ’ After a moment : 
‘He has written to Melgarejo, you say? In 
that case, you are safe for to-morrow at least. 
The camp is on the other side of the plain, 
fifty miles to the north-east ; there can hardly 
be an answer until night, even if nothing 
happens in the meanwhile.’ 

There was a sound of fumbling at the lock : 
the time was up. Dolores hurriedly continued : 
‘ Quick ! we must allow them to suspect noth- 
ing — you must leave it to me.— I will consult 
my friends— they will think of some plan, even 
if we have to take the castle to release you ! 
You will trust me in this, Seiior Thorold V 

‘If you promise to return,’ said he, as the 
door opened. 

‘Can you doubt it?’ she asked, lowering her 
voice. ‘ Till to-morrow — then it will be all 
right.’ She gave him her hand. ‘Buenas 
noches, Juan,’ she said; and, with a bright nod, 
followed the sentry and passed from his view. 


SOME POETS AND THEIR PASTIMES. 

c One hates an author that ’s all author,’ wrote 
Byron ; and despite the sneer, it is true, more 
particularly with regard to those who have 
attained great literary distinction, that there is 
a general desire to know something of the man 
himself apart from his works. And in these 
days especially, when no detail of a great writer’s 
life is deemed too minute or insignificant to 
contribute something towards the elucidation of 
his works, a glance at the leisure hours of some 
of our poets, and the very different ways in 
which they employed them, will not be devoid 
of interest. 

With most persons, indeed, poetry i 
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SOME POETS AND THEIR PASTIMES. 


quently had secondary pursuits, in which they 
attained considerable excellence, and few have 
been without a certain liking for pastimes 
properly so styled. Recreation of a kind which 
does not call for too much exertion or fatigue 
has generally recommended itself to the con- 
templative mind of the poet, whether in town 
or country. Gray had little liking for active 
exercise, and to this his tinge of melancholy 
may perhaps be in part attributed. Low spirits, 
he tells us, were his true and faithful followers, 
and ‘ most commonly we sit together, and are 
the '"prettiest insipid company in the world. 5 
When staying near Henley in 1*760, he found 
the round of gaieties too much for him. His 
hosts were always ‘ what they called doing 
something— that is, racketing about from morn- 
ing to night — occupations I find that wear out 
my spirits, especially in a situation where we 
might sit still and be alone with pleasure. 7 At 
another time we find him desiring ‘to lie all 
day long on a sofa and read eternal new novels 
of Marivaux and Crebillon. 7 It is only fair, 
however, on the other hand, to mention the 
grand tour which he made in the company of 
Horace Walpole, than whom no more delightful 
cicerone could be found. 

Cowper while at Olney confined his walks 
within the narrow compass of thirty yards of 
gravel, while dumb-bells gave him a little 
exercise in winter. His love of home-life — the 
bright fire, the closely-drawn curtains, the 
bubbling and loud-hissing urn — is apparent in 
what has been called his ‘divine chit-chat. 7 
Carpentering was one of his few recreations ; 
and the care of his garden and three tame 
hares filled up the measure of his peaceful 
existence. 

On reading the Seasons , a lady, we are told, 
discovered three things of its author — that he 
was a great lover, a great swimmer, and rigidly 
abstinent ; on hearing which, Savage, with all 
the candour of a privileged friend, laughed 
heartily, saying he believed Thomson was never 
in cold water in his life, and that the other 
particulars were just as true ! Quin tells us 
Thomson never saw the sun rise in his life ; 
and on one occasion the poet gave as an excuse 
for not rising before noon, that ‘ he had 
no motive. 7 Allowing for exaggeration, Thomson 
doubtless lived in a Castle of Indolence all his 
own ; but w r e must remember that he was 
wont to walk daily from town to his house at 
Richmond. 

Southey was accustomed to read as he walked ; 
but when quickening his pace to four miles or 
so an hour, he was obliged — fortunately for the 
enjoyment of his walk — reluctantly to "close the 
book. He shared the love of the beautiful 
scenery around Keswick with the other Lake 
Poets. ‘These lakes and mountains, 7 he writes, 
‘give me a deep joy, for which I suspect noth- 
ing else can compensate ; and this is a feeling 
which time strengthens instead of weakening. 7 

Pope, as he tells us, was the unfortunate 
possessor of a ‘ crazy carcase ; 7 and though, 
when leaving London, he bids farewell to 
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‘sober studious days 7 were more to the taste 
of one who had to make a constant study of 
his health. When in town, however, lie was 
‘as sure to he in a bustle as a porpoise in a 
storm. 7 In early life he was fond of riding, 
and in 1715 journeyed with his friends Arbuth- 
not and Disney from London to Bath on horse- 
back, their luggage being on a very small scale, 
for Arbuthnot, the commander-in-chief of the 
party, allowed but a shirt and cravat to each 
traveller. The following year, he describes his 
pursuits in a letter to the sisters Blount : ‘ I 
write an hour or two every morning, then ride 
out a-liunting [at Cirencester], eat heartily, talk 
tender sentiments with Lord B., or draw plans 
for houses and gardens, open avenues, cut glades, 
plant firs, contrive water- works — all very fine 
and beautiful in our own imaginations. ... At 
night we play at commerce, and play pretty 
high. 7 

In Pope’s day, landscape-gardening was a 
rising art, and one much cultivated by the poet. 
Writing to Swift in 1736, he says: ‘My house 
is enlarged, and the gardens extend and flourish. 
... I have more fruit-trees and kitchen gardens . 
than you have any thought of ; nay, I have 
melons and pine-apples of my own growth. I 
am as much a better gardener as I am a worse 
poet than when you saw me. 7 His rustic grotto 
was furnished with mirrors, and would reflect 
as in a camera-obscura the beautiful river 
scenery around Twickenham. Here it was that 
his friend St John was wont to mingle with 
the friendly bowl ‘ the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul. 7 Swift and Gray were among 
those who helped him to plant his quincunx, 
and to decorate the walls of the grotto with 
choice marbles or shining bits of spar. 

Many poets have found an enduring source 
of pleasure in their gardens. Shenstone, the 
author of the Schoolmistress , was devoted to 
landscape-gardening, and loved to entangle his 
walks and wind his waters until his little 
domain became the envy of the great and the 
admiration of the skilful. But this passion for 
his garden, like any other form of extravagance, 
led him into debt, and, as Dr Johnson observes, 
his groves were soon haunted by beings very 
different from faijns and fairies. Far, too, from 
the busy haunts of men lived Abraham Cowley 
among his books and gardens. 

The planting of trees was one of Sir Walter 
Scott’s favourite diversions. Planting and prun- 
ing trees, he tells us, he could work at from 
morning to night. ‘Your very acorn may send 
its ribs of oak to future victories like Trafalgar. 7 
On the other hand, he had no taste for agri- 
culture : ‘ to wrangle with farmers about prices, 
and to be constantly at the mercy of the 
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‘luxurious lobster nights, 7 it is probable that 


Tree-planting was also a favourite pursuit of 
Walter Savage Landor while living at Llanthony, 
in Wales. At one time he bought two thou- 
sand pine-cones, that the side of the valley might 
one day be covered with cedars of Lebanon. 
He disliked to see flowers plucked. ‘I love 
these beautiful and graceful tribes, 7 he says ; 
‘they always meet one in the same place at the 
same season ; and years have no more effect on 
their placid countenances than on so many of 
the most favoured gods. 5 
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Science has not always proved so incompat- 
ible with poetry as is generally believed. 
Shelley while at Eton was interested in chem- 
istry and electricity. Crabbe took great delight 
in botany and entomology. While in London, 
his favourite haunt was Hornsey Wood, where 
he sought for plants and insects ; and at Bel- 
' voir his leisure moments were occupied with 
the same pursuits. 

Among foreign poets, Goethe was conspicuous 
for his love of science in nearly all its branches. 
He studied anatomy, and was initiated into 
the mysteries of physiognomy by Lavater. He 
published his Metamorphoses of Plants in 1790, 
and his Theory of Colours in the early years of 
the present century. 

We should, however, expect the arts of music 
and painting to appeal more strongly to the 
poetic temperament ; and with the majority of 
poets this has been the case. Milton had a 
strong taste for music, and wrote his Masque 
of Comus for his friend Henry Lawes, the most 
distinguished composer of the day in England, 
j Music and conversation, indeed, were his chief 
I recreations. He sometimes sung, and could play 
the bass viol, but his favourite instrument was 
the organ. Gray had a liking for music, and 
would sing on occasion, though with some diffi- 
dence. While in Italy, he learned to play on 
the harpsichord from the younger Scarlatti, 
and was the means of introducing Pergolesi 
into England. Though Rogers kept nightingales 
to sing to him, his taste in music would hardly 
he admired at the present day, for he is said 
when dining alone to have had an Italian 
organ-grinder playing in the hall ! Goldsmith 
was skilful with the flute, and could sing a 
song or dance a minuet with the best. Other 
and noisier amusements, however, did not come 
amiss to him, and games of blindman’s-buff, 
or forfeits, were often a sore trial to the 
occupant of the room below the poet’s in Brick 
Court, Temple — the learned Blaekstone then 
engaged in writing his Commentaries. 

The arts of poetry and painting have often 
been found united in the same person. Michael- 
Angelo turned to poetry in the later part of 
his life. Goethe’s room at Frankfort was 
covered with his own drawings. William Blake 
found relief in poetry from the monotony of 
engraving to order. In our own day, we can 
point to Rossetti and Mr Ruskin among many 
others. Cowper spent much of his leisure in 
drawing ; and Pope, as we have seen, had a 
taste for architectural plans and designs. 

Byron had a wide range of amusements — 
some rather brisk and boisterous, as became the 
fire and energy of his character. He was re- j 
nowned as a swimmer, and in diving would 
pick up eggs, coins, and what not from a depth 
of fourteen feet. In Italy he was known as 
the English fish or sea-devil; and at Venice 
was considered a first-rate gondolier, spoilt by I 
being a peer and a poet. He learned dancing 
from D’Egville, and was instructed in pugilism 
by Jackson, one of the ‘pets’ of the day. He 
r was fond of animals from his Cambridge days, 
when he considered his tame bear ‘the finest 
friend in the world,’ and assured the scandalised 
college authorities that Bruin was goingto ‘sit 
I • for a fellowship.’ On his arrival at 


1821, his numerous retinue, besides horses and 
dogs, included fowls and monkeys. His favourite 
dogs Lion and Boatswain are among the domestic 
pets of literature. 

This love of animals was shared by Walter 
Scott, whose greyhounds Maida (immortalised 
as the ‘Bevis’ of Woodstock ), Nimrod, and the 
rest, Were for so many years his faithful friends. 
Besides the planting and pruning of trees, a 
favourite exercise with him was riding ; and 
Sybil Grey or Douce Davie was the frequent 
companion of his leisux^e hours. We can pic- 
ture him to ourselves mounted on Sybil Grey 
with a huge hunting-whip, prepared for cours- 
ing on Newark Hill ; Mackenzie, the author of 
the Man of Feeling , being of the party ; and 
Sir Humphry Davy, bent on fishing, with his 
liat surrounded by line upon line and innumer- 
able fly-hooks, with jack-boots worthy of a 
Dutch smuggler, and a fustian surtout dabbled 
with the blood of salmon. 

Shelley’s pastimes were many of them of a 
rather dangerous character, even from childhood, 
when his sister and he dressed themselves in 
strange costumes to personate spirits or fiends ; 
‘and Bysshe would take a fire stove and fill it 
with some inflammable liquid, and carry it 
flaming into the kitchen and to the back door. 1 
At Eton he is said on one occasion to have 
given his tutor a severe shock with a Leyden 
jar. He often carried pistols, and was a better 
shot than Byron, with whom he practised in 
Italy. While sailing, he was in the habit of 
steering and reading at the same time. His 
love of books was equal to that of Charles 
Lamb, and no volume which took his fancy 
was too large or too expensive for him. Un- 
fortunately, however, in the course of his 
frequent removals, the more ponderous tomes 
had to be left behind ! 

Unlike Shelley — who drank only water, and 
would dine contentedly off a bun — many poets 
have found their chief relaxation in a certain 
amount of conviviality and pleasant social inter- 
course. Dryden, we are told, employed his 
mornings in writing, dined en famille, and then 
went to Wills’s Coffee-house, which he caused to 
become the great resort of the wits of the day. 
Addison passed each clay alike, and much in 
the manner Dryden did ; but it is satisfactory 
to know that ‘he came home earlier o’ nights.’ 
Goldsmith enjoyed what he styled a shoemaker’s 
holiday — that is to say, when in company of 
his friends, to start at eleven for a walk by 
the City Road ; and through the fields to 
Highbury Barn to dine ; to drink tea after- 
wards at the White Conduit House ; and to 
conclude the evening by supping at the Grecian 
or the Temple Exchange Coffee-house. 

Charles Lamb was fond of ‘ cards and a 
! cheerful glass.’ Writing to Coleridge in 1796 
on the production of the Sigh, he says; ‘I 
think I hear you again. I imagine to myself 
the little smoky room at the Salutation and Cat , 
where we have sat together through the winter 
nights, beguiling the cares of life with Poesy.’ 
His rooms in Inner Temple Lane saw many 
a brilliant gathering of wits and authors, when 
those who had a mind might nlav whist. 
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When breakfast was still an institution, It was terribly hot, and even in the shadow 
wont to welcome his acquaintances at of the veranda the thermometer stood at one 
d A 4 ky way of probation for dinner, 5 as hundred and sixteen degrees. 

When Cassie had interrupted me, I was busy 
writing to the old folk at home ; and after she 
left, I narrated what had passed as an amusing 
incident characteristic of Bush Life. Then the 
storekeeper came in, sat on my table, and lit 
his pipe. When he acted in that fashion, it 
was always a sign that he had come to stay ; 
so we sat talking of bygone days, mopping our 
faces, and wondering what was happening six- 
teen thousand miles away. I remember he had 
Mrs Browning. just said : £ Hold on, though ; we ’re feeding 
she’s a liar— she kin say what she them with goose and plum-duff when they’re 

well please. My man a’ course kin only J usfc out of bed— we’ve forgotten the nine 

sack ready and willin’ ; I ain’t a hours’ difference in time. 5 
hat ; but what I do say is that we To which I replied : ‘ God bless them ; and 

in’ to he put upon by the likes of 5 er precious cold some of ’em are too, I’ll be 

if she was Missis Victoria upon her bound’— when from the yard rang the cry of 

irone ; we wouldn’t! An’ so I’ll tell ‘Lire!’ 

face.’ We dashed out ; and there, sure enough, was 

tine was Cassie Quin. And in case the smoke of a huge Bush fire, licking along 

don may not convey very much, I may the top of the thickly timbered Banges that 

hat she was a strapping young woman separated us from our back country. It ap- 
twenty-two years of age, strong as a peared to be entering the gully in which stood 
heifer, brown as a berry, and boasting the rival huts I have previously mentioned, 
and picturesqueness of expression that ^- n( ^ as soon as lassie saw this, she left the 

ok one’s breath away. She was the store an(i rushed to the bough shade, where 
% boundary rider on the Queensland ber horse was standing. I followed her, crying ; 
was managing at that time, and there 4 ^ r b° are at the huts, girl V 
serious trouble out back. ‘ Only that woman and ’er kid, 5 she answered, 

djoining station, it must be under- sizing ber saddle. 

d a hut on the other side of the ‘Then where are the men?’ I asked. For 
fence, and between the two women ^ bnew, as it was Christmas Day, there would 
3 constant feud. The opposition wife be no work doing. 

i the trouble to make certain serious 4 0°wn at the Dingoe Creek grog Shanty, 
igainst our boundary rider, and now an< b m osfc like dead-drunk by this; and that 
lassie had come in herself to disprove woman’s lame, and ’er kid ain’t weaned. I 
,ie was about as rough a diamond as mus ^ g° * ? 

found between Capes York and Howe, 4 Nonsense. Put that saddle down, and let 

I she stood before me she completely ^be men go. You can do no possible 

e , , ‘I can, I can. Don’t stop me ; there ain’t 

had ten minutes of vigorous protesta- no time to waBt j > i tel! yer ! What’s the use 

defiance, and with a view of arriving 0 f sendin’ one of them? I can get there quicker 
ilusion, I said quietly : ‘ Come, come, nor any of ’em.’ 

d ’s all very well, you know, hut you She was in the saddle by this time ; and I, 
e given her some provocation!’ seeing it was impossible to stop her, had let 

no what yer mean by <£ provercation,” ’ down the panels, and now shouted after her ; 
:red; ‘but if she says my ’usband don’t * ? ar ? y ourse ^> ^°r God’s sake, girl!’ 

ork, well, she’s a liar, a darned liar; ®t e i if ^ t0 %“ ld 1 th ? fir ? 

in . n > 4 . ? r i t j scarcely six more. But she could only travel 

II *? U “ t0 T ?" fao * whett l 8°; ome as fast as her horse could gallop : while the 
low ! Why, I’ll tell yer what, if yer fi re was mov ing like an express train. 

mow, er man don’t’ Ten minutes later I was on the way with 

there j that ’ll do,’ I said hastily ; * I men and beaters. Even at the distance we 
nt to know anything further. Go were from it we could feel the hot glow upon 
jre’s a good woman, and, for goodness’ ? lir ^ aces * And every moment it was closing 
’t let me hear any more about it. If bi faster and faster on the devoted huts. Pres- 
any extra rations for Christmas Day, volumes of smoke began to roll over 

f if r k T , , I ,r rs sLr tsftte s 

*> ^emly not satisfied, for she went ahead of us . Within half an hour we had 
n the path mumbling something about arrived at the point I was aiming for, and had 
> and vengeance that I did not catch, commenced clearing a track, in order to direct 


CASSIE QUIN’S ATONEMENT. 

By Guy Booti-iby. 

A stone upon her heart and head, 

But no name written on that stone ; 

Sweet neighbours whisper low instead, 

This sinner was a loving one. 



’een hide? Ill have to tie yer printed and Published by W. & R. Chambers, I 
‘t the kid drop — I know yer 47 Paternoster How, London ; and Edinbur 
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the course of the fire towards a dry creek bed. 
It was dreadful labour ; but any one with half 
an eye could see that it was the only chance 
of saving the wool-sheds and the Home Station. 
Every moment the heat was growing more 
intense, and by the time our work was com- 
pleted had become almost unbearable. 

Cassie had been gone nearly three-quarters 
of an hour now. That she would gallop her 
horse to death to get there in time, we knew ; 
but was the feat she had undertaken possible? 
It was the uncertainty that made the suspense 
so awful. 

With the roaring fierceness of a million fur- 
naces, the fire came closer, and already sparks 
were floating towards us. Then we heard a 
noise of horses galloping through the thick 
scrub timber ; and presently, mad with terror, 
a mob came into view, tearing and racing for 
their lives. With them, in hopeless confusion, 
were sheep, kangaroos, wallabies, wild-dogs, and 
emus ; while overhead, hawks, crows, cockatoos, 
magpies, eagles, and all manner of birds, flew 
screeching before the hot blast. 

Our track by this time was broad and clear, 
and, if only the wind would drop or change, 
we might consider ourselves safe. 

Seeing that nothing else could be done, we 
mounted our terrified animals and rode down 
into the creek bed. Then there went up a 
shout; and at the same instant, through the 
high grass, a maddened and terrified horse, 
with a woman and child swaying to and fro 
upon its back, thundered towards us. That it 
wasn’t Oassie, we could tell, for this rider and 
child were tied on. Seeing the other horses in 
the creek, the poor beast leaped over the edge, 
and fell upon the soft sand at our feet. We 
rushed forward, secured it, and, as fast as we 
could, unbound the precious freight. Needless 
to say it was The Opposition and her child. 


will. — That’s right now. Stick to ’er tight, and 
make for our ’ead station. Go on ! Git ! ’ 

‘But you, you,’ screamed the frightened 
woman as the horse plunged and snorted at 
the on-rushing flames — ‘there’s no room for 
you. You’ll be killed !’ 

‘D’ye think I’m a babby, and don’t know 
how to take care of myself? 7’m all right. 
You git S’ 

As she spoke, she struck the horse savagely, 
and he bounded away, and next moment had 
disappeared down the track, the mother and 
child rolling wildly in the saddle as they went. 
Then Cassie turned to the gully and saw the 
approaching flames. Her sacrifice was complete. 
Death was inevitable. She gave one glance 
round, found that her escape was cut oft*, and 
then rushed into her own hut and shut the 
door. 


That night, as soon as it was possible, we 
organised a search party and went out to hunt 
for her. We had not far to look. We found 
her in her own hut, which, by some strange 
chance, was untouched, lying on the floor quite 
dead — suffocated. On the back of the door, 
evidently snatched with a nail, were these 
words : ‘ I sed she wer a liar ; I ’m sorie.’ 


When opal tints and gray invade 
The crimson of the west — 

When daylight’s lingering traces fade, 
And song-birds seek the nest — 
When shadows fall o’er hill and plain, 
And stars in heaven glow, 

We live in memory once again 
The days of long ago. 


Cassie must have travelled as fast as her 
horse could gallop to the Black fellow’s Well 
in the Ten-mile Paddock ; and then turned 
due east along the foot of the Ranges towards 
the gully where she lived. From the well to 
the huts she must have had the heat of the 
fire , full in her face, for at the highest cal- 
culation the flames could not have been five 
miles in front of her. Then turning the hill- 
side, she saw the huts below her. 

In three minutes she was beside them, calling 
and shrieking to her enemy to come forth and 
be saved. The terrified woman, according to 
her own account, had shut herself into the 

bark ‘humpy,’ for she knew it was. worse than 

useless to trust to her lameness in the dried- 
up scrub. As the flames appeared on the hill- 
top, she saw through the window Cassie de- 
scending the track on the hill-side; then she 
lost sight of her until she heard her name 

called and rushed out. 

‘ Save me, save me, Cassie Quin ! 7 she cried — 
‘save me and my little EmTy. Take ’er, and 
I ’ll pray for ye and bless your name for 

' ; ever l 5 .. . ■ 

Cassie had by this time dismounted. ‘Come 


And friends of days for ever o’er 
Around us closely stand, 

We feel the kindly grasp once more 
Of many a ‘vanished hand;’ 

And though fond, loyal, brave, and true 
May be the friends we know, 

No friends can match the friends we knew 
And loved long, long ago. 


Though smiling fortune on us shower 
Her gifts with right good-will — 
Though every passing day and hour 
Be filled with sunshine still — 
Though joys and pleasures deep abound 
Upon the way we go, 

We sigh and dream o’er joys we found 
In days of long ago. 


And though we form new friends, new ties, 
New joys, new pleasures try, 

And though new hopes like phantoms rise 
As in the days gone by, 

When comes the holy calm of eve, 

Our tears unbidden flow ; 

We love, we hope, we plan and grieve 
Again in Long Ago. 
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in the Oriental problem as to alter the condi- 
tions under which the Eastern Question will 
have ultimately to be solved. I do not say 
that Bulgaria is as yet an effective bulwark 
against Russian aggression ; but I do say that 
she is in a fair way of becoming such a bul- 
wark.’ 

The south-east of Europe, framed by the 
Danube, the Black Sea, the Adriatic, and the 
Mediterranean, has been a place of battles since 
Waves of invasion have 


THE YOUNGEST OF THE NATIONS. 

It is a bright and interesting picture which Mr 
Edward Dicey, in The Peasant State , has drawn 
of a new nationality, which under our eyes has 
sprung into vigorous existence, and gives promise 
of filling an important place among European 
communities. The present generation has seen 
many phases of national progress and change in 
both hemispheres. On the farther side of the 
Atlantic the great American people has been 
welded into a closer unity in the fierce heat of 
the Secession struggle ; in Asia, the vast space 
between Eastern and Western civilisation has 
been crossed by Japan in a few giant strides ; 
while in Europe itself the changes wrought 
by strife and upheaval have equalled these in 
importance if not in dramatic effect. France 
has to all appearance finally chosen a Repub- 
lican government ; Germany is an Empire, 
instead of a heterogeneous multitude of States ; 
Italy, lately a ‘ geographical expression/ is a 
compact kingdom ; and Turkey, shedding prov- 
ince after province, has continued to shrivel, 
or, as Lord Reaconsfield put it, to Consoli- 
date 5 into complete decrepitude. In admirable 
contrast to the recent history of the decaying 
Ottoman Empire is the study presented to us 
in Bulgaria, a nation born but the other day, 
and already showing unmistakable signs of 
adolescence. 

It has been manifest for generations past to 
all observant eyes that the process of decay 
was advancing rapidly in Turkey, a process 
which statesmen have striven rather to retard 
than hasten. There appeared to most of them 
only one probable solution — namely, that Russia 
should fall heir to Constantinople, a consumma- 
tion so devoutly abhorred, that the ‘Sick Man 5 
has been most carefully propped up. Recent 
developments have made the entry of the great 
Muscovite power into possession not so certain 
a matter. ‘If Turkey in Europe can only hold 
together for another generation , 5 says Mr Dicey, 
‘ Bulgaria may possibly become so potent a factor 


the dawn of history, 
swept over it, one T£ 
and driving out another — Slavs, Bulgars, Turks. 
For some centuries past the territory which owes 
its name to the Bulgars has had the Turks for 
its masters, but nevertheless the Slav race has 
been the persistent element, wearing out or 
absorbing the other races, as the subject Anglo- 
Saxon absorbed the Norman. So that to-day 
we find there a perfectly homogeneous people, 
ready to think and act together ; the oppression 
and cruelty of Turkish rule have left no per- 
manent sores, and have affected only superficially 
the general well-being. It certainly bespeaks a 
robustness of con^itution, a toughness of fibre in 
the race, that after centuries of a government 
which elsewhere has uniformly blighted all pro- 
gress, this nation of peasant proprietors is found 
prospering — none wealthy, none sunk in poverty. 
This indeed is the most striking feature of Bul- 
garian life-- the absence both of wealth and 
poverty, the maintenance of a level of moderate 
comfort above which few rise, and below which 
few sink. Out of a population of three and 
a half millions, about two and a half millions 
are engaged in agriculture, cultivating their own 
small holdings, of which the average is about 
six acres. Practically, they have fixity of tenure, 
paying a land-tax or tithe of one-tenth of the 
gross produce, the Government being theoreti- 
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is needful on the improvement of their land, tilling his own fields, for his land-hunger is as 
the result of any effort in this direction being keen as that of an Irish cotter. His pleasure 
to increase the amount paid to the State. But he finds in his economies and petty savings, 
notwithstanding its cumbrousness, old custom although it is only by a thrift amounting to 
has rooted the system firmly in the habits of the penuriousness that die has anything over when 
people. In many agricultural countries the people the ordinary necessities of life, even on a sordid 
are victims of the money-lender ; but he finds no scale, have been provided for. The innocent 

room in Bulgaria, where small land-banks, called amusements and enjoyments which give variety 

Caisses Agricoles , have been established for the and zest to existence seem to be almost entirely 
purpose of making needful advances to farmers, absent from his colourless days. A peculiar 
The capital of these institutions is provided by quietness and stolidity characterise the whole 
a compulsory contribution from the landowners people ; even the children play 4 quietly and 
in each district, and they have the great advan- silently/ 

tages of confining their operations to their Throughout the wide territory of Bulgaria 
several localities, and of being partly managed and Eastern Boumelia, now practically a prov- 
by elected representatives. They have been ince of Bulgaria, there is a singular dearth of 
widely extended in recent years, and have met important towns ; and Mr Dicey appears to have 
with the greatest success. found even Philippopolis, the brightest and 

The extraordinary predominance of agriculture most cheerful of them all, 4 as quiet as the 

in Bulgaria may be accounted for in various grave or Peebles/ There are, he says, ‘no 
ways, but one sufficient reason for it lies on places of entertainment ; and by nine o’clock at 
the surface : commerce and manufactures have night the city is quiet, the streets are well- 
never flourished under the rule of the Turk, nigh deserted, and the cafes are left empty. 

Wealthy industries offer plunder too tempting An English country town after nightfall is a 
and too accessible to a rapacious Government : scene of wild dissipation compared with the 
it is not so easy to rob a community of Roumeliote capital.’ It is probable that the 
peasants who by thrift and incessant labour self-contained and stolid demeanour of the 
wring a scanty living from their few acres, people is an effect of their long-continued sub- 
Again, the climate and soil are very favour- jection to an alien tyranny, and will gradually, 
able both for tillage and for grazing. But under the new conditions, give place to manners 
whatever the causes, the fact determines the more natural to freemen. One thing may ^be 
whole character of the social organisation. It with confidence affirmed — the Bulgarian nation 
appears that in this country of 3,500,000 in- has taken very seriously the responsibilities of 
habitants there are only 1647 factories, mills, self-government, and has addressed itself to its 
or £ works ’ of any kind, and of these, 1206 are new tasks in a manner reflecting the highest 
small rope-walks. In reality, for the carrying credit on its first rulers and counsellors, 
on of commerce or manufactures on any con- This nation of untaught peasants had no 

siderable scale, capital is required, which the sooner attained independence than they resolved 

resources of the people cannot provide. There to put education, free and compulsory, in the 

are not in all Bulgaria five persons who possess fore-front of their home policy. The grant for 
over £40,000 ; there are not fifty whose fortunes this purpose is ,£350,000 a year, a sum exceeding 
exceed £20,000 ; there are not two hundred who one-seventh of the entire expenditure of the 
have upwards of £5000. State. In Great Britain, a proportionate amount 

A further hindrance to the extension of trade would be something between thirteen and four- 
in Bulgaria arises from the comparatively low teen millions. What makes their zeal more re- 
standard of comfort or refinement prevailing markable is the fact that the Bulgarian peas- 
among the peasantry. In food, in clothing, and antry in scarcely any instance employ hired 
in housing, even the more well-to-do are content labourers on their small farms, but till them by 
with a simplicity of provision which would their own hands with the help of their families, 
hardly satisfy corresponding classes in any other To give up the children to the schools is there- 
country in Europe. In a Bulgarian peasant’s fore a most serious sacrifice, qualified by the 
cottage f the floors are of mud ; the kitchen, arrangement that the holidays shall extend over 
fronting the street is also the living-room. Be- the harvest-time. 

hind, there is a sleeping-room, with a bedstead Mr Dicey speaks in glowing terms both of 
in it for the head of the house, while the sons teachers and pupils. He appears to have been 
and daughters sleep upon mats stretched on the particularly struck with the attention and intel- 
floor. The furniture consists of wooden tables, ligence of the scholars; and as to results, he 
benches, and chests. The crockery and house- declares that year after year ‘lads are leaving 
hold utensils of every sort seem of the com- these high-schools with a far better education 
monesfc and coarsest kind. I should doubt if than nineteen middle-class young Englishmen 
there is a single house in the whole village in out of twenty/ The primary schools, which all 
which any English labourer or artisan earning children between the years of eight and twelve 
good wages would not deem it a hardship to be must attend, are supplemented by high-schools, 
obliged to live in. At the same time there was which carry on until the age of eighteen 

no single dwelling which, given the habits and the education of those who can afford to pay 

of the country, could be fairly described sixteen shillings per annum for the privi- 
for human habitation/ lege. A Bulgarian university is contemplated. 

of the Bulgarian peasant, Such a state of things is in the highest degree 

according to his own creditable to the nation, although it is not all 

t a particularly bright due to a disinterested love of learning, Mr 

told of life he desires in | Dicey thinks we must reckon along with 
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ture, such as the war with Servia, the con- 
struction of railways, the supply of rolling- 
stock, the establishment of the National Bank, 
and the equipment of the army, have been pro- 
vided to the extent of about £3, 000, 000 out of 
the surplus revenue. Lastly, while the normal 
revenue is about <£3,500,000, the total liabilities 
of the State as yet accrued do not exceed 
£5,500,000, or little more than a year and a 
half’s revenue.’ 

If this be so in fact as well as on paper, 
Bulgaria is financially in a position which 
many of the older States of Europe may 
well envy. Yet she has great necessities, which 
must be supplied if she is ever to attain that 
condition of prosperity which the natural re- 
sources of the country warrant her in expect- 
ing. Every facility, instead of a jealous oppo- 
sition, should be offered by her statesmen to 
the establishment of new industries even by 
foreign capitalists. It will not long be pos- 
sible to employ the rapidly increasing popu- 
lation in the cultivation of the soil. Perhaps 
the most clamant of her wants is a better 
system of railways. The two great railways 
in Bulgaria both cross the country from 
west to east, and all communication from north 
to south is most roundabout, troublesome, and 
expensive. Whether or not it is true, as is 
asserted, that there exists great mineral wealth 
which has never yet been touched, it is of 
vital moment even to the agriculturists to make 
the transit of their produce possible to more 
distant markets. The history of independent 
Bulgaria up to the present is a guarantee that 
whatever is done in these matters will be done 
cautiously. The prudence of her course hitherto, 
and the wonderful success which has attended 
the first steps of her career, must cause those 
which succeed to be watched with hopeful 
interest by all friends of freedom. 


motives of this kind, first, the conviction that 
their country will by means of education attain 
her proper place in the world ; and secondly, 
the desire they naturally entertain to widen the 
doors of success for their children, especially 
through admission to the public service. 

The children of all ranks and conditions receive 
one common training in the public schools. 
Banks and orders are as yet happily unknown 
in Bulgaria. It may be dangerous, as has been 
suggested, in a country where commerce affords 
so few openings, that so many well-educated 
youths should be thrown upon society, over- 
refined for the sordid life of their fathers, and 
ambitious of public employment. A large class 
of professional politicians and office-seekers is 
too probable a result. 

Liberal, however, as has been the provision 
made for education, it is one of the most satis- 
factory features in the administration of the 
young State that the characteristic frugality of 
the inhabitants has been imported into its 
national finance. The temptation which most 
forcibly assails a new community in these days 
is the ease with which it can borrow money, 
and it needs but a trifling acquaintance with 
the circumstances of Spanish-American republics 
and of Australasian colonies to show how 
seldom the temptation is resisted. Bulgaria has 
hitherto acted as if she had kept in view 
these warning beacons, and has displayed even 
excessive caution. In a country which undoubt- 
edly requires for its due development the ex- 
penditure of capital on some kinds of public 
improvements, it is possible to be too parsi- 
monious. If the Sobranje, however, has erred 
in this direction, the failing is one that cer- 
tainly leans to virtue’s side. What country 
placed in analogous circumstances can show, as 
Bulgaria can, as a net result of her financial 
administration during the first eleven years of 
her independent existence, a balance of receipts 
over expenditure amounting to more than a 
million and a quarter sterling 1 The budget of 
1894 shows, it is true, an excess of estimated 
expenditure over receipts of £48,000 in a total 
of four millions. But this is simply in accord- 
ance with the practice hitherto followed by the 
Ministry of over-estimating expenses and under- 
estimating income : there will be no deficit at 
the end of the year. It is, perhaps, desirable 
to point out that a less roseate view of the 
financial position in Bulgaria is taken by some 
of her critics. The Odessa correspondent of a 
London daily paper has recently stated his 
opinion that the yearly deficit in the Bulgarian 
budget is now fifteen million francs, and that a 
policy of retrenchment must at once be adopted 
and continued for some years if the young 
Balkan State is to he saved from disaster ; but 
these conclusions appear to he inconsistent with 
the facts as stated by Mr Dicey, who sums up 
the financial position as follows : 

4 (1) In almost all the ordinary budgets of 
the State, the estimated expenses have been 
greater, and the estimated receipts less than 
they proved to be in reality. (2) From the 
period when Eastern Roumelia became incor- 
porated with the Principality, there has been a 
large balance to the good. (3) The £4,000,000 
which have been, spent on exceptional expendi- 
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CHAPTER VIII. — THE SHADOW DARKENS. 

£ Good-morning, my dear. I came on at once. 
— Miss Bryne.’ . 

The doctor shook hands warmly with R4n4e, 
who looked pale and anxious, and then held 
out his hand to the elder lady, who gave hers 
nervously, and coloured slightly as she encoun- 
tered the wistful, searching eyes directed at 
her, while their owner was about to press her 
hand, but, as if recollecting himself, slid his 
fingers up to the wrist and felt the pulse. 

4 Oh, Doctor Kilpatrick, I am not ill,’ she 
exclaimed quickly. 

4 No ; but you are nervous and excited. Our 

little friend here too Tut— tut — I beg your 

pardon, Ren6e, my dear ; I quite forgot that 
you have grown into a woman.— Now, then, 
before I go up to see him. Your note said a 
touch of faintness after I had gone.’ 

4 Yes; and he frightened us terribly, ’ said 
R4nee, in an agitated voice. ‘Is he going to 
be very ill?’ 



Now, morning. Robert 
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‘Not if I can help it, my clear. Look here : 
I am going to prescribe a magnificent medicine 
for him. 5 

4 Instead of those drops V 

‘No: to take with them. You must help 
me. 5 

‘Yes, of course, 5 said R4n<5e. ‘I begged him 
to stay in bed this morning. 5 

‘I couldn’t have treated him better, my dear. 
I shall order him off to Brighton or Weymouth 
at once. He must have rest, and you must 
keep him there. 5 

Renee clapped her hands with childlike glee, 
and then accompanied the doctor to her father’s 
chamber, leaving him at the door, and waiting 
until he called her in at the end of a few 
minutes. 

‘ Come in, my dear : the visit ’s over. 5 

Rende ran to the old man’s side and caught 
his hand, looking from one to the other 
anxiously. 

‘You’ve done it now, Ren, my dear/ said 
her father with a grim smile. ‘ This fellow says 
I am to go down to the seaside at once, just 
when I am at my busiest time. 5 

‘I tell him he’s a bungler over business, 
Renee, not to have people who can relieve him. 
He must leave the affairs to your cousin and 
that Mr Wynyan for a bit. 5 

‘Yes, Papa; why not? 5 cried Renee eagerly. 
‘ X am sure that you can trust Mr Wynyan to 
do everything as if you were there. 5 

‘Indeed! 5 said Dalton, looking at her so 
fixedly that she coloured faintly, and wished 
her words unsaid. 

‘ Of course he will ; and Brant too, 5 said the 
doctor ; then slowly taking off his glasses and 
replacing them in their case — ‘Bless me, my 
dear child, how wonderfully like you do grow 
to your poor mother. But there ; I must be 
off. — Now, Dalton, no nonsense. You know 
what is the matter as well as I can tell you, 
and it is your duty to follow out my advice. 
Come, it is sensible, is it not? 

‘Oh yes; it’s sensible enough/ said Dalton 
sadly. 

‘Then get up and go. 5 

‘Yes; in a few days. 5 

‘A few years ! 5 cried the doctor angrily. 
‘You’ll go to-day. — R4n4e, my child, it is 
absolutely necessary that he should give up all 
business for some time. Take him down to 
Brighton for a few days, and make him idle in 
the fresh sea-breeze ; have some drives, and at 
the end of a week go on to Dover and cross 
the Channel. 5 

‘But my business affairs?’ pleaded Dalton. 

‘Leave them to those whom you can trust, 
man, and rest yourself. — Got plenty of your 
drops? 

‘Yes, plenty. 5 

‘ Then good-morning. — Mind, Rende ; I place 
you in command. He does not want a doctor, 
only a brave little captain to make him do 
: what is right and take his rest.— Yon hear ! 5 

‘Yes; I’ll make him/ said R6nee, and she 
bent down quickly to kiss her charge, while he 
retained her hand, as if it were the bond 
which held him to life. 

* W r*i trt m-a oncl 1 t-vwn wliona itah oyia 1 


Dalton, I’ve attended you and your family for 
twenty years, and you are the most unsatis- 
factory patient I ever had. 5 

The doctor left the room, and Renee received 
her orders : to send to the offices at once for 
Brant* and Wynyan. But the order was needless, 
for at that moment they were waiting in the 
drawing-room, where Brant’s tongue was only 
kept silent by the presence of his aunt. 

‘I’m nobody, of course/ said Brant, a few 
minutes later, when, as soon as the sick man 
knew of his presence, Wynyan was summoned 
to the bedroom. 

‘Pray, don’t he so pettish, Brant, my dear/ 
said Miss Bryne. ‘I know what has upset you 
so, of course. It is your poor uncle’s illness. 5 

‘Then why didn’t he send for me? 5 

‘He will, of course, when Mr Wynyan has 
had his orders. 5 

‘ He won’t/ cried Brant. ‘ I ’in treated as if I 
were a schoolboy. 5 

Ten minutes later, though, his turn came, 
and lie went up into the room, wliere Dalton 
received him pleasantly enough with Wynyan 
seated near the bed. 

‘Kilpatrick has ordered me away for a few 
weeks, Brant/ he said ; ‘and I shall have to 
; depend upon you and Mr Wynyan here to see 
that tilings go right. Take my room, my boy, 
and make it your duty to receive any one who 
comes. Wynyan, here, will be within call, if 
it is any important matter beyond you. 5 

‘I dare say I can manage, uncle/ said Brant 
coldly. 

‘Yes, my boy, of course. You’ll write me 
a summary of how matters are progressing — 
daily. 5 

‘Yes, uncle. 5 

‘And when I come back, I will explain fully 
to you the drawings of our new invention. Of 
course I need not add that it is quite a private 
matter, and to l^e kept so. That is important. 5 

‘Of course/ said Brant, who felt a peculiar 
tingling about the nerves in front of his ears, 
as if premonitory of a bad attack of neuralgia, 
while the palms of his hands grew moist, and, 
try how he would, he could not help stealing 
a glance at Wynyan, who happened to be 
looking at him. 

‘A guilty conscience needs no accuser/ says 
the old proverb ; and Brant’s face changed 
colour as he quickly averted his eyes, and felt 
as if he had never hated the young engineer 
so bitterly before. 

‘I don’t think I need say any more/ con- 
tinned Dalton. ‘I am to rest, I suppose, and 
play at being idle, while you young fellows 
carry on the work. — Of course, Wynyan, 
nothing more will be done over the motor 
until I return.’ 

‘ Do you think there will be any communica- 
tions from Government, sir?’ 

‘No: they move slowly over these matters. 
If they do send, you will act as my repre- 
sentative.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘I can’t ask you, Brant/ said the invalid in 
an apologetic tone, ‘for you know nothing 
about the matter. No one but Mr Wynyan o: 
myself could deal with it. 5 

‘Of course not ! 5 said Rrr- 4 - 
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trusts him. — There ! 5 she concluded ; * 1 will 
not be influenced by his spiteful words/ 

Her musings were interrupted by her aunt 
‘ Iiis temper is quite shocking, my dear, and 
I really am glad now that you did not take 
his pretensions seriously. I see now that you 
were quite right, and that you grasped Brant’s 
nature better than I did/ 

‘Say no more, please, aunt, dear. 5 

‘ Only a few words, my dear. Of course there 
is some excuse for him, poor fellow. He is 
disappointed. Men are just like children : if 
they cannot have everything they want, they 
become cross. I’ve often said they are very 
selfish by nature. Then, too, they say spiteful 
and vindictive things. Surely he did not mean 
to suggest that you are a little impressed by 
Mr WynyanP 

‘Aunt, dear,’ said R4n4e caressingly, as she 
laid her cheek upon that lady’s shoulder, ‘do 
you want to make me unhappy, just when we 
are in such trouble about dear Papa?’ 

‘Bless me ! no, my darling,’ cried Miss Bryne, 
kissing her niece affectionately. 

‘Then come along aunt, dear, and let’s see 
to the packing. We must go by the earliest 
train we can.’ 

There was a peculiarity and excitement in 
R4nee’s manner which did not escape Miss 
Bryne, who said to herself, with perfect truth : 
‘Really, I don’t know though, after all/ 


DEATH FROM SNAKE-BITE IN INDIA. 

The serpent is a creature which, for some 
reason or another, has never succeeded in 
achieving for himself an abiding popularity. 
Ever since his first effort in the Garden of old, 
his appearance among men has usually been 
the signal for their abrupt departure. His last 
bid for popularity was perhaps when, in associa- 
tion with iEsculapius, he posed as the healer of 
the ills that flesh is heir to. But he failed. For 
men could not so easily forget that among those 
ills was one that he had caused and that he could 
never heal. And so the bad name once given 
has adhered to him. He has .pointed many a 
moral and adorned many a tale. He has sup- 
plied proverbs in the languages of all countries 
where he is known. He has been credited 
with powers such as the lord of creation him- 
self is only just learning to use (was Eve 
hypnotised! we wonder); and very few have 
been found to say any good of him, though 
there is no more beautiful passage in Matthew 
Arnold’s poems than that in which he describes 
how 

In a warm hay 

Among the green Illyrian hills, 

In days of old, 

Two bright and aged snakes, 

Who once were Cadmus and Harmonia, 

Bask in the glens or on the warm sea-shore, 


approach the region where our race was cradled, 
the serpent (perhaps from unpleasant local 
recollections) begins to assert himself ; and in 
India the curse is one the extent of which it 
is difficult to realise. There is literally no 
security from them : they will coil up in your 
cooking pans or under your pillow ; they will 
stretch out on the top of your door, and drop 
on your head. In fact Indian snakes are guilty 
of all the evil deeds which a Rudy arc! Kipling 
or a Conan Doyle may ascribe to them, and 
the best that can be said in mitigation is 
that they rarely seem to bite Europeans. Of 
the poisonous kinds there are some twenty 
genera, admirable pictures of which may be 
found in Sir Joseph Fayrer’s Thanatophidia of 
India . Of these the most infamous is of course 
the cobra ( Naja tripudians), of which there are 
many varieties. ‘Few objects,’ says the author- 
ity just referred to, ‘are more calculated to 
inspire awe than a large cobra, when with his 
hood erect, hissing loudly, and his eyes glaring, 
he prepares to strike. Nevertheless, they are 
not, I believe, aggressive, and unless interfered 
with or irritated, they crawl along the ground 
with the neck undilated, looking not unlike 
innocent snakes/ The reputation of being the 
most aggressive of all the Indian snakes is 
enjoyed by the Ophiophagus elaps ; but more 
dangerous, perhaps, are the Daboia Eussellii , or 
Russell’s Viper, and the JSchis carinata (the 
native phursa ), whose bite causes death as cer- 
tainly, if not quite as quickly, as that of the 
cobra. For the horror of the thing is that 
death — at all events to the native — is almost cer- 
tain. It is a sad and remarkable fact that in 
dealing with a bite from one of these snakes 
civilisation appears to be nearly as powerless as 
barbarism. The district officers frequently com- 
plain that the natives, when bitten, content 
' themselves with singing mantras or charms, 

I instead of applying to the doctor. But what 
can the doctor do for them ? He can excise 
the part bitten, he can amputate the limb ; but 
if the poison has once got into the venous 
system, unless the bite was not deep or sur- 
gical aid was immediately at hand, no human 
power can save the victim. 

The subject of the prevention of death from 
snake-bite is one which has for many years 
past engaged the attention of the Government 
of India. The annual Reports are interesting, 
but far from pleasant reading. In 1891 the 
mortality under this head was no fewer than 
21,389; in 1892 it had fallen to 19,025 ; in 
1893 it rose again to 21,213. In other words, 
in 1892, out of every 11,630 people in India, 
one died of snake-bite ; in 1893, one out of 
10,424. The fluctuations are probably acci- 
dental; but the state of affairs is real and 
deplorable enough. Of the total number of 
deaths, almost exactly one-half occurred in 
Bengal (10,797) ; next come the North-western 
Provinces and Oudh (4847), Madras (1498), and 
Bombay (1192)— all showing an increase on the 
preceding year’s figures — while the one province 
absolutely free is the little province of Coorg, 
the smallest in India, but still with a popula- 
tion of 173,000. 

Can nothing be done to prevent this fearfu 

mortality ? is the question which 
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from the ground, but on the ground itself. 
Bats run over them while asleep ; the snake 
pursues ; the slightest movement on the part 
of the sleeper causes the reptile to strike. Bats 
and snakes are nocturnal in their habits, human 
beings are not ; and therefore it is that there 
is scarcely an instance of snake-bite reported 
unless it is one that has been inflicted on 
a sleeping person at night . 5 Not a pleasant 
picture, but, unfortunately, only too true to 
life. 

A kindred subject, treated by the Govern- 
ment of India in the same returns, is the 
destruction of life by wild animals. Here, too, 
the death-rate is formidable, and the efforts to 
reduce it have been nearly as fruitless. In 1891 
the number of persons killed was 2861 ; in 
1892, 2963 ; in 1893, 2804. Bengal again heads 
the list with a mortality in the last-mentioned 
year of 1660 ; Madras and the Central Provinces 
follow with only 274 and 256 respectively. The 
chief offender is of course the tiger, who was 
responsible for 422 of the deaths in Bengal, and 
for 124 out of the 178 that occurred in Burma. 
In the Punjab, thirteen out of thirty-seven 
deaths were caused by the bite of mad dogs. 
Among cattle, the destruction from wild beasts 
is enormous, amounting in 1891 to 70,822 ; 1892, 
81,668 ; and in 1893, 85,131, of which 35,526 
are returned as killed by tigers, and 34,404 by 
leopards. The increase is ascribed to the exter- 
mination by native shikaris of the deer which 
are the natural prey of these beasts. But the 
figures are hardly to be trusted : one Collector 
in the North-west observes the curious fact 
that more deaths of cattle by tigers were reported 
in his province in Christmas week than in all 
the rest of the year. 

In dealing with wild beasts, the system of 
rewards is almost the only possible means of 
getting rid of them. ' But though the rewards are 
often as high as 300 rupees for a single trans- 
action, and though a sum of 104,840 rupees 
was spent in this way in 1893, it is hardly a 
sufficient inducement to the natives, for the 
number of wild beasts returned as killed 
had fallen to 15,309 against 15,988 in 1892. 
Nor does the issue of free licenses under the 
Indian Arms Act appear to have had much 
effect, though the number issued had risen from 
69,310 in 1892 to 69,931 next year. The fact is 
that the natives who take out these licenses are 
not sportsmen, and have no sporting instincts. 
Either they do not attempt to hill animals, but 
keep a gun merely to scare them away from 
the fields by firing it ; or they want to make 
a living out of the sale of skins, horns, &c., 
in which case they kill everything they come 
across without regard to age or sex, but are 


one’s mouth on reading such statistics. And 
the answer, unwilling as one naturally is to 
give it, appears to be in the negative. At 
least so much may be said, that years of effort 
have been attended with no success. One of 
the first attempted remedies was the offering 
of rewards for the destruction of snakes, col- 
oured plates of the venomous kinds being cir- 
culated (at Sir J. Eayrer’s suggestion), in order 
to enable the natives to identify them ; and 
rewards were actually paid in 1892 for 84,789, 
and in 1893 for 117,120 ; but this increase has, 
as we have seen, been accompanied by no 
decrease in the death-rate. And the system 
undoubtedly opened the door to many abuses. 
It is suspected, but not perhaps proved, that 
snakes were bred for the express purpose of 
being destroyed. And it is certain that many 
a dishonest penny was turned by killing them 
in June, July, and August, that is, soon after 
breeding-time, when they were immature, and 
therefore less dangerous. Moreover, there grew 
up a class of idle persons who made a living 
out of it, for the large reward offered made it 
a more paying business for them than ordin- 
ary labourers 5 work. Consequently, Government 
found it expedient to reduce the reward, and 
the destruction of snakes has not fallen off ; 
for, as has been pertinently remarked, people 
still kill snakes when they come across them, 
only men do not now expressly go out into the 
jungle (and risk their lives) to find reptiles ,* and 
when they do kill' a snake, they do not apply 
for a reward, because the amount is too small 
for it to be worth while to go and claim it. 

Another remedy which is still being tried is 
the removal of all jungle and undergrowth 
(and especially prickly-pear) from the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of villages. If this has had 
no visible effect in diminishing mortality from 
snake-bite, it has at least not been without 
good sanitary results. But of course snakes do 
not live in jungle and prickly-pear alone. In 
Bombay it is generally believed that most cases 
of snake-bite occur in the fields ; so, too, in 
Burma, where ploughmen and reapers in many 
districts now take the precaution of wearing 
leather boots. In Hyderabad, again, experience 
shows that it is during the irrigation of the 
fields at night most bites are received. On the 
other hand, in one district in the Central Prov- 
inces it was found that out of thirty-nine 
people who died of snake-bite twenty-eight were 
bitten in the house. Indeed, it has been asserted 
that the destruction of undergrowth tends to 
drive the snakes into the houses. This may 
very well be, and the house of the ordinary 
Indian peasant forms an admirable ambush for 
them. Of a district in Bengal it has been said 
that 1 every house is tunnelled with underground 
passages leading to rat-holes, the vermin being 
attracted in the dry weather by the stores of 
grain left lying everywhere about in heaps 
or otherwise, and in the rains by the frogs 
which seek shelter indoors. The snakes enter 
the houses in search of the rats and frogs, and 
are able to^ elude observation by the untidiness 
and confusion in which all articles of furniture 
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inliabitants self-help is not to be looked for ; 
they depend entirely on the Government ; and 
when the ‘Protectors of the Poor’ fail them, 
their plight is bad indeed. 

AN UNAUTHORISED INTERVENTION * 

CHAPTER IV. 


Foe his part. Jack Thorold paced the room in 
deep thought for a full half-hour after the lady 
had gone. But, strangely enough, his mind was 
not absorbed in himself and his present situa- 
tion, If it had been, it might have struck 
him that his best chance of liberty would 
be to send a message through Dolores to his 
Consul; but it may be doubted if liberty, at 
least until the morrow, was his first wish. In 
the end, laughing at himself as a sentimental 
fool, he ate his supper and went to bed. Even 
there, the fantasies of his brain gave him no 
peace. All that night in his dreams, all next 
day in his waking thoughts, Dolores was before 
his eyes ; the name ran in his head like music, 
the face haunted him, over whom no face hacl 
ever had more than a fleeting influence. And 
between them, all the while, there was always 
the shadow of Don Juan Tovar. So the day 
sped, and his only other recreation was an 

attempt to sound the soldier who brought him 
his meals. It was not highly successful. Asked 
how the rebellion in the streets had gone, the 
man gruffly replied that it had been suppressed 
—which might or might not be true— and 
(with an unholy glee) that thirty of the 

* factious ’ had been shot that morning in the 
"Plaza. ‘It may be the seiior’s turn to-morrow, 
quien Babe V he added, by way of consolation. 

‘Perhaps,’ said Jack, indifferently. 

As the afternoon crept on, he began to count 
the hours that would elapse ere he could hope 
for Dolores’s visit. At last darkness fell ; and 
when the humorous attendant came with the 

lamp ancl his supper, he was not too much 

preoccupied to remark that the fellow seemed 
reluctant to leave him. 

‘Well?’ he asked. 

, ‘It is nothing,’ said he; ‘but I thought per- 
haps the senor would like to see a priest.’ 

‘A priest! Why should I, in all the world?’ 

The man grinned significantly. ‘It is usual 

unless the senor has turned heretic in his 
travels.’ 

Then Jack understood. 

‘So it is settled?’ he said, pulling himself 
together. 

‘Si. The order has just arrived from General 
Ferreira. To-morrow morning at eight, in the 
Plaza. And if the senor does not wish a 
priest ’ 

^ prefer paper and ink. 

Will you give the Governor my regards, and 
ask if I may have them?’— and he slipped a 
com into the man’s hand. 

‘It is a matter of taste,’ he answered, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. ‘Still, your Excellency 
may depend upon me.’ J 

And Jack, left to digest the unwelcome news, 
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was confronted with this new fear ; wliat if 
Dolores should be unable to return ? 

Jack, it is needless to say, had no burning 
desire to sacrifice himself on the Plaza for 
the ultimate benefit of a beggarly republic. 
His course, then, was plain : to act as if no 
help were to be expected from the outside. So, 
when the materials for writing were sent up 
presently by the accommodating Governor, he 
busied himself in composing an urgent letter to 
Mr Chalmers and a full statement of his case, 
trusting to the power of bribery to get them 
conveyed to the Consul in good time. It was 
while he was still engaged in this laudable 
task that a familiar sound at the door brought 
him hastily to his feet. To him, in his state 
of excitement, it spemed an hour before it was 
opened, and finding his hopes realised, he 
advanced eagerly to greet Dolores Alvarado. 

^You cannot imagine how welcome you are, 
senorita,’ he said, when they were alone. ‘The 
gloom of the prison-house has been over me 
all day, and now’— — 

‘ Plush ! We must have no compliments,’ 
she replied. ‘ We have no time for them, 
Senor Thorold. Your sentence has come from 
General Melgarejo, and if you do not wish to be 
shot to-morrow morning, you must attend to me.’ 

‘I promise beforehand to obey.’ 

Laughing a little, she produced a piece of 
rope from beneath her cloak. ‘ Oh ! you will 
find it very useful,’ she said. ‘Now, listen! 
All the arrangements for your escape are made. 
This is what you must do, senor and she 
went on to sketch her plan for securing the 
guard and getting beyond the door. — ‘You are 
sure you understand me, Senor Thorold?’ she 
asked, anxiously. 

‘Perfectly. I was only thinking that it was 
quite romantic— like a page from an old 
romance.’ 

‘Pray, be serious. You will do it?’ 

‘You have my promise. And afterwards?’ 

‘That you must leave entirely to me. If 
you obey me loyally’ 

‘Can you doubt it?’ 

‘In that case, I will undertake to conduct 
you safely beyond the castle and beyond the 
walls. ^ J ust outside the city we have horses 
in waiting, and friends of mine will guide you 
to our army. — No, senor ’—this as Jack showed 
some signs of demurring — ‘ it will not be safe 
to remain in the town. If Ferreira catches 
you again, whether he is convinced he has 
made a mistake or not, he will shoot you like 
a mad dog on the spot~r~nothing, believe me, 
will save you ! 5 

‘I am not so sure of that,’ thought Jack, 
remembering that he was trysted (and eager) 
for another meeting with the General. Only, 
it must be of his own choosing. For the 
present, he was altogether at the senorita’s dis- 
posal ; and after all, as he told himself, it 
might not be uninteresting to see some fight- 
ing. 

‘There is only one thing against ns,’ Dolores 
resumed, quite cheerfully : ‘ it is bright moon- 
light, and we may be noticed too soon. That, 
however, cannot be helped.— Oh ! I had almost 
forgotten this,’ she said, handing him a revolver 
and packet of cartridges. ‘It was not my idea, 
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but it may be necessary to use it. There may 
be some trouble in the streets. 

‘Is there any fighting there to-night V 

‘ Everything is quiet — as yet , 3 she answered. 

For the remainder of the half-hour the talk 
ran on as between friends of old standing — and, 
in truth, they felt more like old friends than 
the casual acquaintances of a day — and every 
detail was discussed and settled to the satisfac- 
tion of both. Jack was quite content not to 
trouble his head concerning the result. As 
long as his companion was confident of success, 
he was prepared to do his part ; and he would 
have done it none the less willingly had the 
plan been a thousand times more foolhardy 
and impossible than it was. Over and above, 
the girl’s spirits and high courage — wonderful 
at such a moment — were catching. Exerted on 
his behalf, they were also very fascinating. 
Thus he was almost sorry when a look at his 
watch showed him that the minute for action 
was at hand. 

They rose together. 

‘ Ready ? 3 she asked. 

Picking up the linen cover from the bed, he 
took his stand by the door just as the key 
was inserted in the lock on the outside. He 
nodded assent. The door opened, the sentry 
holding it in his left hand. Dolores slowly 
passed out, and then paused, as if she had for- 
gotten something. 

4 An instant, if you please 3 

It was the signal. Quick as lightning, while 
the man’s attention was diverted, Jack flung 
the sheet over his head, gripped him by the 
arms and dragged him into the room. He was 
a little fellow, and easily managed ; his gun 
dropped from his hand, and was deftly caught 
by Dolores ; and, taken thoroughly by surprise, 
he made not the slightest resistance. In a 
second, the girl having softly closed the door 
again, Jack had tied him up in a workmanlike 
manner, and deposited him comfortably on his 
back on the bed. So far, all was well. 

4 And now ? 3 asked Jack. 

‘Wait ! 3 Going to the door, she listened for 
a little, 4 The way is clear for us , 3 she said. 
‘Come ! 3 

‘And our friend here ? 3 

‘It will only be for an hour or two. He 
will be discovered when the guard is changed. 
Come !’ 

Jack delayed merely to gather up his papers, 
which he had no fancy to leave behind for 
the delectation of General Ferreira. Then, with 
his hand on the revolver in his pocket, he fol- 
lowed Dolores into the corridor, locked the 
door, and appropriated the keys. Everything 
was still as silent as the tomb : the beginning 
of their enterprise could not have been more 
propitious ; and so it was with eager hope that, 
at the girl’s heels, he traversed the lobby 
towards the staircase by which he had been 
brought to his prison on the previous evening. 
Here, instead of descending, she turned into an 
unlit passage on the same level. 

‘Give me your hand/ she whispered. 

He did so ; and for the next five minutes 
they groped their way through a labyrinth of 
narrow and tortuous corridors, twisting in this 
direction and that, now stumbling unexpectedly 


down a flight of steps, now knocking their 
heads against an inconvenient corner, and all 
the time without a gleam of light to guide 

them. Jack went on in sheer bewilderment : 
he could scarcely conceive how anybody could 
keep his bearings in such a place, but never- 
theless found confidence in his companion’s evi- 
dent capacity. For Dolores appeared to have 
not the smallest atom of hesitation, but pushed 
onwards as if it were light as day — more slowly 
and carefully, perhaps, but not less surely— and 
drew up at last with a little sigh of contentment. 

‘No more darkness, thank the saints!’ she 
said. ‘But the worst is to come, senor! Now, 

there are more stairs hereabouts, and then 

No noise ; the utmost care, on your life !’ 

‘ I understand/ said Jack. 

They moved forward inch by inch until they 
reached the stairs, crept cautiously down, and 

then, as they rounded a corner, their eyes were 
dazzled by a sudden blaze of light— or what, 
for a moment, seemed so to them. It came 
really from a single oil-lamp, of perhaps two- 
candle power : proof that they were again in 
an inhabited part of the building. Nobody 
was about, however ; and, holding their breath, 
they pressed boldly on — through one passage 
after another, stopping once or twice in trepi- 
dation as the echo of distant footfalls came to 
them, and in constant dread lest the noise of 
their own should bring the garrison about their 
ears. But their luck did not desert them, 
although they had a bad second in crossing an 
intersecting lobby, at one end of which they 
caught a glimpse through an open doorway of 
a number of soldiers. And presently, their 
corridor terminating apparently in a dead wall, 
Dolores went unhesitatingly to a door and tried 
it. It was unlocked ; and, passing through, 
they were once more in darkness. 

‘ Only for a minute, Senor Thorold/ she 
whispered. 

He w’as about to blurt out that he preferred 
it so, but checked himself in time. ‘I have 
been wondering how much your friend the 
Governor knows of this escapade/ he remarked, 
to hide his slip. 

‘It might be injudicious to inquire/ said she, 
laughing softly. . 

When they had covered some fifty yards in 
a straight line, she halted again. ‘ Have you 
the revolver ready ? 3 she asked. 

‘Yes/ 

^ ‘It may not be necessary; but For this 

is the critical spot, senor. Do you stay here 
while I reconnoitre/ 

She was off before he could object ; and in 
a little he felt a welcome draught of fresh air 
on his face, and saw her head framed in a 
narrow opening against a patch of moonlit sky. 
He^ heard, too, the indubitable tramp of a 
military footstep. A weary minute elapsed — 
another, and the steps seemed to recede— then 
the opening widened, and she beckoned to him 
to advance. In a second he was beside her in 
the open air. He perceived at a glance that 
they stood in a kind of bastion at. an angle of 
the battlements, and for the time being were 
out of sight of the patrolling sentinel— perceived 
also that the man’s beat lay in the full moon- 
light, while they were in shadow. Then 
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Dolores pulled Min into the farthest corner of 
the bastion, and crouched down by the low- 
rampart that here rounded it off. They heard 
the sentry approach with slow precision, and 
doubtless their hearts went faster as he stepped 
into view, looked carelessly round, turned— and 
disappeared, unsuspecting. What next? Jack 
wondered. He was at a loss to guess. 

‘Over !’ ordered Dolores, jumping to her feet. 

Jack hesitated : he was not sure if he had 
heard right. 

‘Over!’ she repeated peremptorily, and dis- 
pelled all doubt by setting the example. Jack, 
still wondering, had perforce to climb the wall 
in her wake ; and assuredly the wonder was 
not lessened when he found himself beside her 
on a narrow ledge, and saw below them a hun- 
dred feet or so of steep descent, that appeared 
all the blacker and more precarious by contrast 
with the moonlit expanse at the bottom. But 
Dolores gave him no leisure to weigh the risks. 
Whispering to him to follow her closely, she 
set oft at once — not straight down-hill, but zig- 
zagging in a manner that bespoke some know- 
ledge of the ground: To this day, Jack has 
a lively recollection of the experience. It was 
coarse grass under foot, with here and there a 
clump of shubbery ; and progress was necessarily 
slow, for a false step meant a speedier journey 
than was quite desirable. To him, at least, it 
savoured of the miraculous that they reached 
the bottom without accident. Somehow or 
other, however, it was done. The descent 
became less and less precipitous, until at last 
it merged gradually into the level, and they; 
paused to breathe themselves on the brink of 
the deep shade. As by a common impulse, 
they glanced behind at the great mass of the 
castle. On that side it was all dark, save 
where the moonlight struck on the corner 
bastion — and, as they looked, was reflected by 
something bright. Was it the bayonet of the 
Sentry ? The same idea was in their minds : 
that their perils were not yet over ; for to gain 
the nearest cover, which was a line of wood 
two hundred yards in front of them, they must 
cross the patch of moonlit surface in full view 
of the battlements. 

‘If he sees us?’ asked Jack. r 

‘ Doubtless he will fire — give the alarm. It 
is the last risk, and a small one.’ She took 


the border of the wood — only to run into the 
arms of a man who stood there, leaning motion- 
less on a rifle. Jack, almost instinctively, threw 
up his revolver. 

Dolores caught his arm. ‘No, no ! 3 she cried, 
breathlessly. ‘It is Diego — my servant.’ 

‘All is well, seiiorita?’ asked the man. He 
was an under-sized, wiry Ladino, and doffed his 
hat in civil greeting to the stranger. 

‘Our Lady be thanked!’ replied she. ‘You 
are ready, Diego? Listen!’ — this as they heard 
the din of a sudden commotion in the castle 
behind. ‘ It is the alarm— quick ! we must get 
Senor Thorold out of town at once ! ’ 

Diego shrugged his shoulders with proper 
contempt. ‘Let the falsos catch us if they can!’ 
he returned, but nevertheless led the way imme- 
diately into the heart of the grove by a narrow 
footpath, followed by his mistress and Jack. 

A couple of minutes served to convince the 
latter that they were safe from pursuit. At 
first, their road lay through one plantation of 
fruit-trees after another, intersected by a be- 
wildering multitude of little paths ; and here, 
on Diego’s lead, they hurried forward as fast as 
the nature of the ground would permit. Jack, 
one is sorry to say, paid no attention to the 
beauties of the scene — to the fine effects of 
light and shade, and the delicate fretwork 
atterns cast by the branches. Eor Dolores was 
efore him ; and it was of her that he was 
thinking with (for him) an unusual admiration, 
and of the resource and unfailing courage she 
had manifested all through the adventure. 
And if another and less admirable feeling 
struggled in his mind — a feeling of resentment 
against Fate, for other reasons than those con- 
cerned with that night — perhaps, on considera- 
tion, we should not blame him unduly for it. 

Soon they had left the fruit-groves behind 
them ; and when they emerged therefrom into 
a lane of low, poverty-stricken huts, and had 
perforce to slacken their speed, Jack was quick 
to notice that the girl — bravely as she strove 
to conceal the fact — kept pace with an obvious 
effort. She saw the concern in his face. 

‘It is the running, I think,’ she said, smil- 
ing brightly. ‘ Please, don’t trouble yourself, 
Senor Thorold : it will pass in a minute.’ 

‘You must take my arm. — There! that is 
better,’ lie said, as she obeyed with a word of 
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have always had the strongest objection to 
taxation in any form, and taxes were only 
wrung from them with the greatest difficulty. 
Those in far-off places often declined to pay 
at all. Then, too, the British, from whose rule 
they had once trekked, were steadily coming 
into the country. Gold-fields had been dis- 
covered in the Eastern Transvaal, and diggers 
and prospectors were over-running the soil. 
The Afrikander Dutchman hates a crowd ; he 
loves to surround himself with a vast solitude, 
where the smoke of his neighbour’s chimney is 
not to be seen, and wdiere, amid his flocks and 
herds and the members of bis own family, lie 
can live his ideal life. Again, as their families 
grew up and multiplied, many farmers found 
their old acres too small for them. The African 
pastoralist requires a vast expanse of country, 
and the bulk of the Boers are almost purely 
pastoralisfcs. A six- thousand-acre farm is con- 
sidered a very small run in South Africa. 
Again, numbex’s of a certain severe sect of 
Boers, known as ‘Doppers,’ had become much 
disaffected towards their Government There 
was talk of railways and other mad innova- 
tions ; and the Doppers, and indeed most of the 
Transvaal Dutch, hated the very hint of such 
things. The views and beliefs of these primi- 
tive people the Doppers ( c dippers/ Anabaptists) 
were grimmer than those of the most extreme 
17th-century Puritan sectaries. They looked 
(and still look) upon themselves as a chosen 
people, having the heathen, literally, for an 
inheritance. They govern their conduct mainly 
by the severest teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment, and they regard all native races as fit 
only to be slaves, mere hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for the white man. 

In 1875, then, for all these reasons, a large 
number of discontented farmers had gathered 
themselves, with their wagons, wives, and 
families, and their flocks and herds, upon the 
north-west border of the Transvaal, determined 
to trek for a new ‘Promised Land.’ The ideas 
of the more ignorant of them were wild in the 
extreme. The geographers of two hundred and 
fifty years ago seem to have held a fixed idea 
that the sources of the Nile lay somewhere far 
down towards Southern Africa. n Many of these 
trekkers, whose forefathers had been cut off j 
from civilisation for more than two centuries, 
still clung to this belief. They expected to 
find the ‘ Nyl/ as they spelt it, somewhere 
to the north or north-west, and they fully 
expected, too, to find great snow mountains 
beneath which lay fertile plains and valleys, 
rich in pasturage, and abounding in game. 

While the trek Boers were thus collecting on 
the Limpopo River— the Crocodile, as it is 
universally called in South Africa — a pioneer 
party under one Alberts went up to Bamang- 
wato to obtain leave from the chief there, 
Khama, to .cross his country on their way 
towards Lake Ngami, their first objective point. 
Tim party left the main body in May. Obtain- 
ve from Khama, they crossed the almost 
desert of the North Kalahari — the 
d ’ (thirstland) as it is always called 
oers — and reached Lake Ngami on the 
From, the lake they trekked up 
River to the town of Moremi, 


chief of the Batauwana (a Bechuana tribe inhabit- 
ing the Lake country), where for a time they 
rested. From Moremi 5 s they struck south-west 
to Ghansi and Riet Fontein, two waters in the 
Kalahari, where they, remained till 1878, by 
which time the main body of the trekkers was 
past the lake. 

In August 1875 there were gathered at Liclu- 
tsi, on the Crocodile River, 128 wagons, the 
travelling homes of 480 souls, 1958 trek oxen, 
and a quantity of sheep and goats. Kreling 
was made commandant of the expedition ; Louw 
du Plessis, field-cornet. Owing to various causes, 
chiefly the uncertainty of the reports as to the 
country they had to traverse, this great assem- 
blage stood for two years idle upon the river, 
losing a considerable portion of their cattle from 
disease and the attacks of lions, and losing also, 
unfortunately, some of their own lives from 
fever. 

Meanwhile, a second deputation had inter- 
viewed Khama. That excellent chief strongly 
dissuaded them from attempting the passage of 
the desert ; if, however, they insisted on crossing, 
he advised them to go in small batches at a 
time, else the scant desert waters would give 
out, and their lives would be in danger. But 
the suspicious Boers, who could believe no 
good of a native chief, imagined that Khama 
gave this advice solely for the reason that he 
might attack them in detail, and thus destroy 
them. In a spirit of the maddest obstinacy, 
they determined to ci'oss the desert together, 
with results, as will be seen, of the most ter- 
rible disaster. There had been some dissensions 
among the leaders of the expedition during these 
two years ; and in 1877, just before the trek 
began, Du Plessis was elected commandant, 
with Erasmus as field-cornet. 

From Liclutsi the Boers sent forward 7536 
oxen and cows, 483 horses, 1034 sheep, 32 
donkeys, together with 486 fowls, ducks, and 
geese. Then the main body started upon its 
trek, a trek rivalled only in years and sufferings 
by that forty years’ wandering of the Israelites 
in the Sinaitic wilderness. Having sent on the 
bulk of their flocks and herds, the Boers them- 
selves followed in three parties, each containing 
a large number of wagons. The time was June, 
midwinter, and the driest season of the year in 
South Africa, when no drop of rain might be 
expected to fall for months. The trekkers made 
their first great objective point Inkouani, a water 
situated in the very middle of the thirstland, 
midway between Khama’s old town of Shoshong 
and the Lake (or Botletli) River. Inkouani lies 
respectively some sixty and forty miles from 
the nearest waterpits, neither of which affords 
any but the scantiest supplies. At Inkouani 
itself there are two deepish wells in limestone 
formation, sufficient, perhaps, to water five or 
six spans of oxen at a pinch. Each Boer wagon, 
it is to be remembered, is drawn by a span of 
sixteen or eighteen oxen. 

What Khama had predicted speedily caixie to 
pass. The first party of the trekkers arrived 
at Inkouani only to find that the loose cattle 
sent in advance had drunk up all the water, 
and yet not been a tenth part of them satisfied. 
These loose flocks and herds went 
in search of water over an absolutel 
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veldt ; thousands of them perished, and only 
926 oxen out of over *7000 head were ever recov- 
ered again. 

But now, quickly following upon the heels 
of the first parties, impelled by some dreadful 
mistake, or panic fear of Khama’s people, came 
the whole of the trek. There, stranded in the 
heart of the desert, were scores of wagons con- 
taining hundreds of farmers and their families. 
Already the first party in their brief halt had 
suffered inconceivably ; the scenes that followed 
beggar description. The very Bushmen of the 
desert to this day speak of them with awe. 
The pits were already choked up with dead 
oxen, which had fallen in, in their struggles to 
obtain water. These were cut out piecemeal, 
and the remnants of blood, filth, and water 
scooped out. For three days and nights the 
trekkers drank the blood of slaughtered animals, 
and the little water in their bellies. Mothers 
moistened the lips of their tender infants with 
blood, with a mixture of brandy and vinegar, 
and other dreadful substitutes for water. The 
blood was served round in tablespoons. Here 
you might see a group which had caught a 
sheep and were struggling for its warm blood, 
while others fought madly for the paunch and 
its moisture. Men — the feebler of them — cast 
themselves despairingly upon the sand, and 
with their big Dutch Bibles in front of them, 
prepared for death. The bellowing of cattle, 
frantic and dying, the bleating of agonised sheep 
and goats, the cries of suffering children, all 
combined to add to the horrors of that dreadful 
time. 

But there were indomitable men and women 
still at work. Some few trekkers and their 
wagons had with incredible toil managed to reach 
T’klakani, forty miles farther on. These sent 
back supplies of water. Others struggled for- 
ward on foot through the sandy waste. Mr 
Hepburn, the missionary stationed with Khama, 
happened to be on the road, and brought in two 
wagons filled with water-barrels for the relief 
of the sufferers. 

Somehow or other the trek managed to 
battle on. Some died, some few turned back ; 
but the majority kept their faces doggedly west- 
ward, and set their teeth, and suffered. Num- 
bers of wagons were abandoned ; quantities of 
farming implements, furniture, and cherished 
household goods were cast away. For years these 
impedimenta littered the desert. Nay, as the 
writer came by Inkouani, some four years since, 
there still lay, in the sand, ploughshares, the 
tires of wagon wheels, and other pathetic 
mementoes of that disastrous time. 

The journey across this terrible bit of thirst- 
land can as a rule be accomplished with stout 
oxen and constant trekking in about a week. 
But in the case of these poor people, sadly 
reduced and enfeebled as they were, the struggle 
lasted two and a half months. At last they 
struck the Botletli River, where, to their incred- 
ible joy, they found an abundant supply of 
water. 

At Sebituane’s Drift, some way up the river, a 
halt was called, and the expedition counted its 
losses. It was found that thirty -seven members 
of the trek, men, women, and children- — princi- 
pally the last— had perished from thirst and 
I n 


hardships. Nearly all the flocks, herds, and trek- 
cattle had vanished. From Sebituane’s Drift the 
party sent forward for aid from the trekkers who 
had pioneered the way two years before. These 
sent them back 183 head of cattle ; other cattle 
and sheep were procured from the Transvaal 
and Bechuanaland ; and, with the 950 stray 
cattle recaptured, the expedition, somewhat rested 
and recruited, pushed slowly on. 

Moremi, the Lake chief, meanwhile had 
changed his mind. He was afraid of this strong 
body of Boers (ancient enemies of his race) , 
coming through his country. He warned the 
expedition not to proceed. But the gaunt way- 1 1 
worn Dutchmen showed their teeth, dared j | 
Moremi to attack them, and so passed by Lake j | 
Ngami and More mi’s town without a battle. j ! 

Steadily pushing up the Okavango River, |j 
where they suffered much from fever, part of | ] 
the Boers presently turned south, and were met, j; 
in February 1878, by the pioneer party who had j i 
gone through in 1875 at Debra, a feverish, un- 1 
healthy spot, in an almost unknown wilderness 
between the Okavango and Ovampoland. Here, 
again, were terrible scenes enacted. Numbers 
were stricken with fever and dysentery, and the 
miserable sufferers wandered in their delirium 
into the bush and forest and perished. The 
oxen had eaten of some poisonous herbage, 
and lay dead about the encampment in scores ; 
yet the people were so reduced that they were 
found by the rescuing party eating the flesh 
of these festering carcasses. At Oliph ant’s Pan, 
where three hunters, Van Zyl, Botha, and Laurens, 
found 103 elephants embogged in a marsh, and 
shot them all within the day, forty-three of the 
trekkers died from fever ; and at Witwater and 
other places their numbers were still further 
reduced. In this desolate and unhealthy region 
the main body of the trekkers seem to have 
remained for nearly two years, matters steadily 
getting worse with them. Messages were sent to 
the Transvaal and the Cape begging for relief ; 
and in 1880, thanks to the exertions of the Cape 
Government, a quantity of supplies was with 
great difficulty forwarded to them vid Walfisch 
Bay, on the south-west coast. Eighteen families, 
meanwhile, despairing of ever reaching the 
c Promised LancV to which they had so long and 
eagerly looked forward, turned their wagons, and 
made their way painfully back to the Transvaal. 

In September 1880, the main body of the trek 
was again united at Debra, prepared once more 
to push north-westward. There were then sur- 
viving 57 families (in all, 270 souls), with 50 
native servants, 61 wagons, 840 trek oxen, 2160 
cattle, 120 horses, and 3000 sheep. Trekking 
slowly north, hunting as they went, they once 
more struck the Okavango River, thence, pass- 
ing through the country of the Ovampo, they 
reached the west coast, near Cape Frio, a little 
below Mossamedes. From Mossamedes help 
reached them through the Portuguese. 

Finally, the remnant of this disastrous expe- 
dition, after years of wandering and unheard-of 
sufferings bravely and stubbornly endured, settled 
themselves at Humpata, a place a little north- 
east of Mossamedes. Since 1882 they have been 
quietly thriving at this settlement, hunting, 
farming, and occasionally assisting the Portuguese 
as mercenaries in native wars. The Trek Boers 
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of Humpafca are described as splendid specimens Ay, 5 he 


. continues, 'almost as fine that as 
Robbie’s "trouts bedropp’d wi’ crimson hail.” 5 
. Such . a comparison might have left * the 
listener in delightful uncertainty as to whether 
a lovely woman or a lovely trout held the 
higher place in the order of things, or at least 
m our friend’s estimation; but that character- 
istic had long ago manifested itself, and was 
often jokingly remembered against him by his 
more intimate friends. It seems that in the 
quiet pastoral vale where he first met his future 
. rejoices in the partner for life, there flows a famous salmon 
c the tender greening of river, . and so it happened that, one bright June 
finds ^ him^ by the river-side morning more than thirty years ago, when 

bride, friends, and minister were waiting to 
celebrate and to witness the joining together in 
— / matrimony of the -well-matched couple 

occasions he the bridegroom could not be found. At that 
.g Precise moment he was joined by a delicate tront- 
ing line to a salmon, and was careering down 
consequence. The salmon had been 
le considerable time, and as a result 
_ m } was 'a little late,’ as he put it, for 
own wedding. Looking back down that long 


AH ANGLING IDYL. 

The Angler, like the Poet, 
return of spring, and 

April meadows’ f ^ 

again. For the past few days ‘the Olcf UrT’ I bride, 
has been undergoing a process of rejuvenation, 
preparing for bis first angling holiday for the boly 

season among the bills. On such ‘ 

is always in great form, and though bordering 
on sixty-seven, is as active as any youth of 
two-and-twenty, and with far more 'go. 5 The the river in 
fine morning air and the hill scenery of the ‘ 0I] 

Borderland, of which we are both so fond, puts fc he 

him in the best of spirits. My old friend would, Ms s . ^ wwu W1 

in fact, have cheered the heart of Izaalc Walton Vlsta of years, who can dare to guess the weight 
himself : he is ' a good man and an angler,’ that famous hymeneal salmon ? I think* 5 it 
fond of a walk, a talk, and a pretty "face. Mr Andrew Lang who relates a somewhat 
Now we have a snatch of song, then some old similar experience, and possibly my friend may 
Waltoman, philosophy, and anon a hit of ang- have read the article; but here I must say once 
img experience, an initiation into the mysteries f or all that I believe implicitly all that 
and respective merits of march browns, hare- me regarding his angling experiences 

lugs, corncrakes, blae and woodcock wings, and and the number and weight of the fish he has 

Greenwell’s glories. To watch the veteran ldlled in days of yore. I am not one of those 

making up his casts on the day before a fishing who would cavil at a fairy tale or insinuate 

excursion is a sight in itself, only to be that all anglers are liars. When an ampler 
matched by the business-like fashion in which, caches the age of sixty-seven, lie is to° be 
to save time, and if the railway compartment is excused if his incidents swell into legends and 
empty, he dons his fishing boots and stockings bis legends into myths, until like a halo tbev 

just as we are approaching our destination. envelop the whole man. J 

Such walks are never dull. My friend is Bllfc to return to our walk up the glen. The 

an enthusiastic lover of Robert Burns, and as road bad hitherto led us through & a wooded 

we tramp along he delights in quoting appro- estate, and oh, how fresh, how delightfully 
pnate bits from his favourite poet. 'I never £ reen > everything seemed in these late sprint 

hear, he will say— 'I never hear the loud, da 7 s ! Sometimes above the ' cushat’s croon ’ we 

solitary whistle of the curlew in a summer could bear far down in the bottom of the glen 
noon, or the wild mixing cadence of a troop the river roaring over a linn. Sometimes, too 
or plovers m an autumnal morning, without we could catch a glimpse of its cool umbrageous 
reeling an elevation of soul like the enthusiasm recesses, with its deep dark pools, concerning 
ot devotion or poetry.’ * which my sage adviser could tell fabulous 

A man,, adds he by way of comment, with accounts of the water boiling with salmon, sea- 
an emphatic tap on his snuff-box, 'that can trout, grayling, and herling. 

thus put himself in tone and tune with such , At last we are on the open moorland, with 

surroundings— that can thus let Nature breathe fc be green hills rolling onwards like great 
through as. well as around him, tastes one of rounded billows. Tbe sight of the open country 
the purest joys that earth can give/ And then a Ws rouses the old angler’s enthusiasm 
adapting himself to the rhythmic step of our ‘^w for the burn, my boy,’ he exclaims, leapl 
walk, he will start off into Oat the Yowes to the 121 § ^be fence, 'and let’s see what flies are on 
Knowes , or it may be that the moorland which ^he water, to-day. Man, look how they’re 
is beginning , to unroll itself before us suggests bmpin’ 1 “ like tumblers frae a spring-brod, liead- 
H er , Mmr amang the Heather , Thus it is ower-heels,” as the Ettrick Shepherd used to 

that he beguiles the way during our three miles sa y- These were tbe days ; and oh the nights 

ot a tramp up the glen before we reach our that succeeded the days, at "Tibbie Shiels’s” and 

, A lassie tripping to “The Crook P But come, come; no remiuis- 

market will look provokingly solemn as we cences just now.’ 

pass, and then my friend, with a roguish smile, 1 bad so often been struck with the resem- 

Who P a T a more graceful blance between my old friend and the genial 

compliment to womankind than Robbie Burns ! Izaa b, that it was something like a shock to 
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instance, whom the messengers of Ulysses met 
coming to the well for spring water ; or, better 
still, of Nausicaa, 4 ivory-arm’d Nausicaa , 3 whose 
name still lingers among the traditions of Corfu. 
Are not Nausicaa and her maidens the very 
counterparts of Allan’s c twa barefoot beauties ? 3 
Those Greeks washed their clothes in true 
Scotch fashion, steeping them in the crystal 
brook, and £ treading them clean with cleanly 
feet , 3 then spreading them on the wave-washed 
pebbles to dry in the sun. Ah ! these high- 
born dames were happy as the day was long 
by their warm sunlit Mediterranean shores, £ the 
shores of old romance . 3 Contrast Homer’s tale 
with our northern legends — with that, tor in- 
stance, of the Princess Gudrun and Hildburg, 
compelled to wash in winter-time the clothes of 
the £ she-wolf’ Queen Gerlind by the shores of 
the Northern Sea, whilst the hitter east winds 
were blowing through their beautiful hair and 
the scanty folds of their garments. The one 
picture is all warmth and sunshine, the other 
all snow-storm and east wind. This is local 
colour and climate influencing romance with a 
vengeance ! 

All this is not angling, however, and reminds 


Walton’s first instructions on coming to the 
river-side were the following : £ Go you to 

yonder sycamore tree, and hide your bottle of 
drink under the hollow root of it ; for about 
that time [nine o’clock], and in that place, we 
wil make a brave Breakfast with a piece of 
powdered Bief, and a Radish or two that I 
have in my Fish-hag . 3 

Now there, curiously enough, was a sycamore 
just at the edge of the wood. Why not follow 
Izaak’s instructions? My friend pulled him- 
self together to make sure that he was listen- 
ing aright, and then remarked, solemnly and 
with Johnsonian deliberation, that times were 
greatly changed since Walton lived ; that if 
you hid whisky in such a manner, you might 
be suspected of keeping an illicit still ; that 
water-bailiffs and poachers had the scent of 
sleuth-hounds for anything in the spirit line, 
and would sooner ferret your bottle than net 
the biggest trout in the stream ; and that, 
consequently, it was a hundred to one if you 
ever saw your flask again. Having thus 
delivered himself, he handed me a thimbleful 
of his favourite blend, poured out another for 
himself, carefully stowed away the flask in his 
inside breast-pocket, and with all due solemnity 
began £ a angling . 3 

The solemn hour of noon found me on a 
warm sunny slope facing southwards — warm, I 
should say, for April, for though Robert 
Browning, "writing in Italy, exclaimed, £ Oh, to 
he in England now that April 3 s there ! 3 we in 
Scotland find that our April is oftener more 
akin to that of the Fatherland of Heinrich 
Heine. £ My dear woman , 3 said Heine, speaking 
to one of the sun-browned dames of Italy, £ in 
our land it is very frosty and foggy ; our 
summer is only a green- washed winter ; even 
the sun there is obliged to wear a flannel 
jacket to keep from catching cold . 3 Basking, 
therefore, in this ‘flannel sunshine, whilst the 
veteran was having the first of the water in a 
deep gully a little way up stream, I seemed 
all alone with the dear old hills of the Border- 
land, alone but for a white-walled herd’s cot- 
tage in the middle distance. Here, surely, is 
solitude ! Here, surely, is the place to shake 
off all city cares, and stretching one’s self on 
the grass, find perfect peace, if hut for one 
short day, one short hour ! 

Yes, perfect peace, perhaps, but not perfect 
solitude, for the door of yonder herd’s cottage 
op&ns, and a trim maid comes down to the river- 
side bearing a basket in her arms. Ah ! where 
is our friend, with his quiet smile and his 
quotation from Burns ? £ Her ’prentice han 3 ; 3 

but no — no one can quote that passage like £ the 
Old Un . 3 Rather let us call to mind Allan 
Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, for it is evident that 
this is ‘washing-day 3 at the cot, and that the 
herd’s young wife or bonny daughter is coming 
to illustrate from the life one of Allan’s best 
pictures in that delightful Pentland pastoral — 

A flowrie howm, between twa verdant braes, 

Where lasses use to wash and spread their claes. 

It may seem at first rather far-fetched, hut such 
a scene as Ramsay describes, or as the maid is 
enacting yonder, always reminds me qf some of 
Homer’s old-world ladies, of the Princess, for 
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one by one, and his talk is often of that mys- I 
tenons borderland which at his age ^ seems 
drawing very near. Even his silence is elo- 
quent as, with the pallor of the rising moon 
upon his clean-cut face, and his eyes fixed on a 
certain star low on the horizon— Sirius is his 
favourite— the old man seems to pierce in 
thought the veil beyond. 


Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before ns passed the door of Darkness through, 
No one returns to tell us of the Itoad, 
/Which to discover we must travel too. 


THE CARSTAIRS ELECTRIC 
LIGHT-RAILWAY. 


At the present moment, when public attention 
is being largely directed towards the whole 
topic of light lines, it may not be inopportune 
to lay before our readers some succinct account 
of an interesting little Light-railway already 
in existence, which enjoys the additional dis- 
tinction of being also the only example of an 
electric railway in Scotland. The Carstairs 
Electric Light-railway is worked by electricity 
derived from the Falls at Cleghorn, on the river 
Mouse, and extends from a large mansion-house 
in the neighbourhood to the main-line railway 
station at Carstairs. The line is a single one 
throughout its entire length of one mile and a 
hundred and thirty yards, and w r as constructed 
in the years 1888 and 1889. The available 
4 head of water 7 at the Falls is a little over 
thirty feet ; and the turbine, which is of the 
Leffel type, is capable of developing, with a 
Hull gate’ of u T ater, thirty-two horse-power. As 
■the site selected for the new turbine or water- 
Angine had previously been occupied by a small 
mill actuated by a wheel of primitive construc- 
tion, but little difficulty arose in adapting it 
for the more modern appliances requisite for 
the new undertaking. 

Into the minutiae and technicalities of the 
electrical apparatus it is foreign to our present 
purpose to enter ; suffice it to point out that the 
turbine already mentioned actuates a Goolden 
dynamo, capable of giving thirty amperes on 
continuous load^ at four hundred volts, nine 
hundred revolutions. The wires conveying the 
electrical current to the cars are of copper, and 
weigh about five hundred and eighteen pounds 
to the mile. They are secured on white china 
insulators on larch poles, and have all the 
appearance of an ordinary system of tele- 
graphic communication. 

The line traverses the ‘ policies 7 or grounds 
attached to the mansion throughout its entire 
length, and though it passes through several 


larch and fir, and placed twenty-four inches 
apart. The rolling stock consists of a passenger 
car and two luggage ones. The former has an 
inside measurement of six feet one inch by 
three feet seven inches, and is provided with a 
platform at each end. Seating accommodation 
is provided for six persons ; but, as in lines 
of larger dimensions, overcrowding sometimes 
occurs, and no few r er than seventeen people 
have travelled in the car. The car is w T ell lit 
by electricity ; and its total weight with gear 
when empty is tw T o tons. 

The passenger car acting as a locomotive can 
draw the two luggage cars, each carrying one 
ton of goods, at a speed of fifteen miles per 
hour. Whilst running alone, the passenger car 
has travelled at a speed exceeding thirty miles 
per hour, the owmer having made the journey 
between Carstairs Station and his home in two 
minutes, such time including starting and stop- 
ping. 

Without descending to the details of cost, 
or cataloguing the various heads of expenditure, 
it may be stated that the entire outlay on the 
undertaking, including the equipment, was a 
little in excess of eighteen hundred pounds, a 
price which w T orks out at about fifteen hundred 
pounds per mile, or a figure which should 
certainly warrant the extension of light lines. 

The experience gained, moreover, points to 
considerable economies that may be carried out 
in future undertakings, and there is every 
reason to believe that the little line we have 
described in brief outline is but the precursor 
of many similar routes throughout the length 
and breadth of Scotland. The engineers of the 
Carstairs Railway were Messrs Anderson & 
Munro, the undertaking being the special care 
of Mr John M. M. Munro, C.E. 


SMOKEDRIFT. 


Bring me nor frankincense nor myrrh ; 

Nor cassia breathing of the East; 
Nor roses such as filled the air 
At some superb Pompeian feast ; 


Nor lead me to yon minster old, 

What time the holy Mass is said, 
And clouds of incense rare are rolled 
In fragrant wreaths above my head. 


But let me stand on this green hill, 
Beneath the chancel of the skies, 

And hear the thrushes’ anthem-trill, 

And see the pale-blue peat-smoke rise, 


And fill my nostrils with the breath 
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windows, shaded with lace curtains ; between 
A. ‘ MYSTERY PLAY’ IN THE BLACK them hung a mirror, which was removed when 
COUNTRY. the action was supposed to be out of doors. 

Among the thousands who saw and millions With one exception, there was no attempt at 
who read of the world-renowned ‘Passion Play ’ -scenery. 

of Ober Ammergau, there were probably but few On the rising of the curtain we see the 
who thought of the religious drama as a living entire company grouped upon the stage ; they 
institution in the very centre of England. It are young people, ranging in age from sixteen 
is nevertheless a fact that in the ‘Black to twenty-five, fair samples of the rude, plain- 

Country’ of South Staffordshire the Mystery or spoken, but warm-hearted lads and lasses of i 
Miracle Play is to be seen flourishing in re- the village. The superintendent is a respect- 
juvenated vigour, conducted in a distinctly able elderly man, well known as an effective 

religious spirit, and enjoying no little popu- though uncultured preacher. He announces a 
larity. familiar hymn, which is heartily sung to an 

We had long been deeply interested in some excruciating tune, well accompanied, however, 
of the byways of popular sacred literature, by a working man on a fairly good harmonium, 
finding food for profitable reflection in the rude He next calls on one of the company to offer 
religious ballads of the peasantry, and revelling prayer, after which an extempore prologue 
in the Coventry and Townley Mysteries ; when invites attention to the moral teaching of what 
we chanced upon an advertisement of ‘The is to follow. The preliminaries conclude ‘ with 

Sacred Drama of Absalom ,’ to be performed a song of the conventional Sunday-school type, 

by teachers and scholars of a Sunday school on the duty of obedience to parents : the 
about six miles from Birmingham. It was Gun- curtain descends, and a musical interlude fills 
powder Day; and we journeyed to the scene up the time while the stage is arranged for 
of action through a region alarmingly suggestive the first scene. 

of Dante’s Inferno, amidst a drizzling rain that In a few minutes the play begins. Absalom’s 
might have ensured the harmlessness of Guy servant, in his shirt-sleeves and a white apron, 
Fawkes and all his magazine. Ascending an admits a messenger in black coat and vest, who 

outside stairway, we found ourselves in an brings a private message for the Prince. Enter 

irregularly shaped room, lighted by half-a-dozen Absalom, in a robe of pink glazed calico : to 
gas burners, and crowded to its utmost capacity him the messenger hints, in a manner sufficiently 

with about two hundred and thirty persons, intelligible to those familiar with the Bible 

who had paid threepence or sixpence each for narrative, but scarcely to others, the wrong 
admission. There was a sprinkling of boys and that Amnon has done to his sister Tamar, 
girls, a large proportion of women, and a good Absalom, sword in hand, swears the death of 
number of men — colliers, iron-workers, and the Amnon. 

like : a bond-fide working-class audience. At Scene 2 — Absalom asleep on a couch ; stage 
one end of the room was a permanent platform, dark. Enter three angels in white, who sing, 

about a foot high. This served for a stage, to the ‘Spanish Chant,’ a song about the 

It was screened off with coarse ticking, the danger of harbouring revengeful passions. They 

stripes running horizontally, of which the retire : Absalom, awaking, soliloquises ; he has 

middle portion being drawn up revealed a set had a strange dream, but what of that ? For 

of side-wings of red glazed calico. There being two years Tamar has endured her wrongs in 
no footlights, the stage was lighted by two gas silence; dream or no dream, she shall be ; 
burners from above. At the back were two | avenged. Lights up. Enter the messenger, 
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cal narrative in the Bible, that nobody learns 
who the stranger is, whence he comes, or what 
is his business. Nevertheless, Absalom, who 
knows no more about him than the audience, 
assures him that 4 his matters are good and right. 7 
On the retirement of the stranger, enter several 
conspirators in buttoned coats, belts, and caps. 
They . salute Absalom, and are instructed to 
extol him everywhere as a radical reformer. 
No sooner have the conspirators departed than 
a messenger enters, announcing that everywhere 
‘ the hearts of the men of Israel are after 
Absalom. 7 Re-enter the conspirators ; and after 


proposes to warn him; the first, with an 
ominous grip of his sword, bids his fellow 
‘keep a still tongue in his head. 3 Enter 
Absalom as before, and warns the servant that 
if he fail in his task it will be at his peril. 
Sundry guests enter, in ordinary dress, with the 
addition of belts and swords ; Arnnon is con- 
spicuous from wearing his hat, a hard felt. 
Absalom salutes them all, and Amnon in 
particular. They sit at table, eat and drink, 
and talk of sheep and crops — the talk being 
extemporised. Several toasts are drunk, and 
the scene is protracted to a wearisome length. 
Ultimately, Amnon, being well plied with wine, 
becomes unmistakably drunk ; and at a signal 
from Absalom, the servants kill him. General 
scramble and much flashing of swords, and the 
guests retire in confusion, Absalom, standing 
sword in hand over the body of Amnon, 
exclaims, ‘Now, my sister, thou art avenged. 5 

Scene 4— The wise woman of Tekoa, in a 
black straw hat with a wide brim, t$te-a-tete 
with Joab, in a dark frock-coat buttoned up 
to the chin, a cap with a red band, and two 
medals on his breast. He instructs her as to 
the disguise in which she is to speak a parable 
to David. 

Scene 5 — David, in a red tunic with white 
facings, shawl-pattern dressing-gown, and gilt- 
paper crown, is sitting moodily at a table. 
Unseen voices sing, to the tune of Happy Land; 
the burden of their song is, ‘ David, forgive ; 7 
but David soliloquises, ‘Absalom, beware. 7 
Enter the woman of Tekoa, in widow’s weeds. 


prodigious drumming behind the wings ; the 
conspirators salute, and cry : £ God save King 
Absalom !’ Almost before the rattle of the 
drums has ceased, another messenger appears, 
announcing the flight of David ; to which 
Absalom replies : ‘ ’Tis better thus ; now are we 
king indeed. 7 

Scene 9 suggests the encampment of David ; 
at least there is a Lilliputian tent in the middle 
of the stage, formed of a white sheet thrown 
over a painter’s easel. Joab and a number of 
David’s followers come marching on, and Joab 
asks if there is any news from Jerusalem. 
Zadok the priest is announced ; there is noth- 
ing distinctive in his costume. Then enters 
David, dressing-gown, gilt-paper crown, &c., as 
before. He dismisses Zadok, with instructions 
to employ his son Ahimaaz as messenger. 
Hushai the Arehite is also directed to offer his 
to the usurper. 

— Absalom, in pink robe and felt 
minded by his friends, conspicuous 
whom is Ahithophel (pronounced Ay-it- 
' Hushai the Arehite (ch as in church) 
tenders his submission. A council of war is 
held, and the contradictory opinions of Ahith- 
ophel and Hushai are given, the latter having 
the preference. The entire dialogue is verbatim 
from the Bible. As the council breaks up, 

Hushai lags behind ; and to Zadok, who enters 
at the same moment, he briefly reports what 
has passed, urging that a message should he 
sent to David, bidding him hasten over 

Jordan. 

Scene 11 shows the tent, as before; Joab and 
around. Enter David, to 
him Ahimaaz, who reports the result of the 
he says) was a wise 
man ; he went home, set his house in order, and 
David produces his sword, 
is now ready to lead his 


Absalom. Joab is summoned, to whom David 
gives permission to bring Absalom back to 
Jerusalem, but will not see his face. The 
whole dialogue in this scene was taken ver- 
batim from the Bible, and was so well recited 
that at the close of the widow’s speech 
were c 
the ey< 


services 
Scene 10- 
hat, is surr< 
among 
t6e-piel). 


we 

unusual moisture about 
>llowed was exceedingly 

ludicrous. 

Scene 6 — To Absalom enters 
narrates the burning of Joah’i 
come in all haste, ; ' ‘ 

this business, and 
vants are after him. 
announces the com 
of wanton damage. 

gains his promise to endeavour* *to bring about 
a com^ 11 " ’ ' *' ’ ’ 

Scene 7 exhibits the reconciliation ; it is little council, 
more than a tableau, the attitudes apparently 
studied from a picture of ‘The Prodigal’s 


servant, who 
com ; he has 
his master in 
expects Joab and his ser- 
rresently, another servant 
ng of Joab, who complains 
Absalom appeases him, and 


soldiers mar chin; 


:plete reconciliation with the king. 


‘Ahithophel (b 


The Prodigal’s hanged himself.’ 

declaring that he 
its a grotesque specimen, the friends to battle. Joab 
scene-painter’s art. Absalom, life is worth ten thousa 
zo robe and a black felt hat, not incur needless danj 
tg, on a cane-bottomed chair but begs Joab to ‘deal 
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announcing, ‘ I saw Absalom banged in an 
oak.’ The short Biblical dialogue in this place is 
somewhat abridged ; and J oab rushes out, say- 
ing : 4 1 may not tarry thus with thee.’ 

‘‘Last scene of all, which ends this strange 
eventful history. 5 David and an attendant are 
beside the tent. Enter, successively, Ahimaaz 
and Hushai, who narrate the battle and the 
death of Absalom. David cries out : ‘ My God ! 
why hast Thou forsaken me? 7 The harmonium 
in the corner strikes up a few bars of the Dead 
March ; and the body of Absalom is brought in, 
covered with a sheet, upon a bier that had 
evidently been designed for the obsequies of 
the swinish multitude. David delivers an ora- 
tion in the approved style of the theatrical 
‘heavy father, 5 concluding with the well-remem- 
bered words — so touching in their proper place, 
so absurdly incongruous at the close of a long 
speech : ‘ Oh l my son Absalom, would God I 
had died for thee! 5 The whole company, not 
forgetting the angels, gather around the bier ; 
and sing, to the tune Pilgrims of the Nighty a 
dirge, of which the burden is, ‘Too late, too 
late for grace. 5 

So ended ‘the Sacred Drama of Absalovi.’ It 
was unmistakably regarded, both by actors and 
audience, as a great success ; and the hearty 
singing of the Doxology seemed in nowise out 
of place, in view of the spirit in which the 
entire proceedings were conducted. There was 
no suspicion of anything ludicrous in the per- 
formance ; the conduct of the actors was rever- 
ent throughout; and even in the tedious yet 
laughable dinner scene, the extemporised dia- 
logue was designed to inculcate gratitude to 
God for the good things of this life. We will 
not venture an opinion as to the utility of 
such a performance, from either a moral or 
religious point of view ; but at least the inten- 
tion was unimpeachable. We trudged home- 
ward through the rain, feeling that the evening 
had been well spent. We had been brought 
within a measurable distance of the religious 
life of the fifteenth century ; and it seemed to 
us that between the simple piety that inspired 
the ‘ Cherry Tree Carol 5 and the ‘ Coventry 
Mysteries, 5 and that of the Primitive Methodists 
in the Black Country, the interval was much 
less than is generally supposed. 


AN ELECTRIC SPARK* 

CHAPTER IX. — OPPOSITE POLES. 

Matters were none too pleasant at the offices. 
Brant obeyed his uncle, and took possession of 
the private room, and the day following rang 
for Wynyan to be sent in to him. 

‘As if I were one of the junior clerks, 5 
thought the young engineer, but he only smiled. 
‘ It does not matter, 5 he said to himself ; and 
he went in to find Brant reading the paper 
and indulging in a cigarette. He did not take 
his eyes, off the paper, but made-believe to go 
on reading and sending a couple of jets of 
smoke from his nostrils at intervals. 

‘You wished to see me, Mr Dalton? 5 said 
Wynyan at last, after seeing plainly enough 
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that this was meant as a slight ; but there was 
no reply. 

Wynyan waited a few minutes, and then 
addressed Brant again. ‘You wished to see me, 

Mr Dalton? 5 

‘What? — Oh, it 5 s you. Wait a minute. 5 

Wynyan coloured slightly and bit his lip, 
but the annoyance passed off. The matter was 
too petty to notice, and he waited, standing, 
but feeling all the while as if he would like to 
kick the insolent young dandy. 

‘ Hum ! Ha ! Don’t agree with you, 5 muttered 
Brant, affecting to finish the speech he had 
tried to read, but of whose import he knew 
nothing, his thoughts having been all the time 
upon Wynyan in his desire to humble him. 

‘ Now, then : what is it V 

‘You sent for me, 5 said Wynyan, with too 
much contempt now for the speaker to feel 
annoyed. 

‘I sent for you? 5 said Brant, staring. — ‘Oh 
yes ; I remember now. I want you to go over 
those estimates, or whatever they are. 5 

‘Will you allow me, 5 said Wynyan, reaching 
over, and Brant scowled as his colleague took 
the keys from one of the drawers in the table, 
w r ent to the small inner room and brought out 
some freshly copied estimates. Then, for about 
an hour, Brant sat with a supercilious look, 
smoking cigarettes and asking questions about 
certain prices, 

‘That will do, 5 he said at last, as he sat 
back emitting short puffs of smoke ; while 
Wynyan bore the papers into the further room, 
and brought back and replaced the keys in the 
drawer. 

By this time Brant had taken up the paper 
again, and used it as a screen. 

‘Do you want me any more? 5 asked 
Wynyan. 

There was no reply, and he left the room to ! 
go to his chair at the table opposite old Hamber, 
who, gold spectacles on nose, was working away 
with compasses and scale. 

After a few minutes, he pushed up his glasses, 
and leaned across the table towards Wynyan. 

‘Feel satisfied with this morning’s news, sir? 5 
he whispered. 

‘No, Hamber ^ I am very uneasy. 5 

‘So am I, sir — so am I. Pressure, Mr 
Wynyan, pressure. Over this new invention, I 
am afraid, 5 

‘I fear so, Hamber, 5 said Wynyan, leaning 
his head npon his hand, and gazing thought- 
fully at the clockwork-like old assistant. 

‘Going to be a very great thing, though, for 
the firm, I hope. — I'm not pumping, sir. 5 

‘How did you know anything about it, 
Hamber? 5 

‘I could not help seeing that you and Mr 
Dalton had something important on the way, 
sir ; but Mr Dalton senior gave me a hint or 
two, sir. He explained nothing, only said that ; 
there was something new to come out from our 
firm. 5 

‘ Then you will excuse my being reticent, 
Hamber. 5 

‘Excuse it, sir? Of course. Oh yes; I 5 m 
always trusted at the proper time, and no 
”1 be with this ; but there are things 
d be worth nothing if every one 
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heard what they were. Yes ; I hope it will be 
a grand thing for the firm, sir; and then that 
Mr Dalton will leave off worrying. What is 
money, sir, without health and peace of mind !’ 

1 True, what indeed?’ said Wynyan, with a 
sigh. 

That afternoon, upon leaving the office, he 
walked slowly and thoughtfully away for a while, 
till, finally deciding upon ' something about 
which he was hesitating, he started off sharply 
north, and made his way to Harley Street, 
where he stopped at a door bearing a brass 
plate with the lettering, ‘Andrew Kilpatrick, 
M.D.’ 

CHAPTER X . — TWO PULSES. 

The man-servant who answered the door replied 
that the doctor was in, but it was past his 
hour for seeing patients. 

‘Take him my card. I have not come as a 
patient.’ 

A minute later he was joined by the doctor, 
who shook hands warmly. 

‘Nothing the matter, I hope, at the office?’ 

‘No: I came on because I was uneasy about 
Mr Dalton.’ 

‘Eh? No bad news. Renee wrote last night 
that they were all at the Majestic, and her 
father seemed better.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it. But I want you to 
tell me, doctor, the simple truth about Mr 
Dalton’s health.’ 

‘I have no business to do so to you, Wynyan. 
These matters are private and confidential.’ 

‘ I am deeply interested in Mr Dalton’s 
health.’ 

‘ So we all are. — There ! he ’s far from well.’ 

‘ I know that, sir,’ said Wynyan, with a faint 
smile. 

‘Then be satisfied. I won’t say that he is 
i not in danger, because we all are, and no one 
knows that better than a doctor. — There ; that ’s 
all I’m going to tell you now.’ 

‘Then I must be satisfied,’ said Wynyan, 
rising. 

‘Stop a bit, Wynyan. Dalton and I have 
been friends five-and-twenty years, and more 
than once he has told me that he liked you, 
so I like you too.’ 

‘Thank you, doctor,’ said Wynyan, smiling. 

‘ He has told me, too, that he trusted you, 
and so I trust you, sir. He has said more 
than that to me ; but in confidence : so I shan’t 
tell you that.’ 

‘I do not ask for such confidences, doctor: 
I came in sheer anxiety about my employer.’ 

‘And I’m very glad to see you, Wynyan. — 
But look here, my lad : I ’ve had a terribly 
hard day with a set of idiotic patients who 
will look upon a doctor as if they expected 
him to perforin miracles. And we can’t, you 
know — not a bit of it, my boy. But I was 

C to say, .I’m utterly fagged and faint with 
_?r. I wouldn’t have seen a crown prince 
when you came, but I saw you.’ 

‘I am very grateful.’ 

‘Not much to be grateful for, boy. — Now, 
look here; I can’t talk till I’ve been fed. 


‘No: I’ll come in this evening about nine.’ 
‘And perhaps find that I have been called 
out to attend some silly old woman who is 
digging her grave with her teeth, or some man 
who is doing it with a brandy glass. — Now, no 
nonsense, Wynyan : we ’ve known each other 
five years now, and it ’s time we were friends.’ 

‘Thank you, doctor. You are very good; 
but ’ 

‘ But you ’re going to stay, boy. I do want to 
say something to you — something very particular 
to you ; so, no nonsense : do you hear ; I ’ll 
answer all the questions I can.’ 

‘Then I’ll stay, sir.’ 

‘That’s right, bov. — Not much to offer you, 
but it shall be good. Not too early for you, 

I hope, six?’ 

‘I eat at any time, sir.’ 

‘Bad habit. Eat regularly and moderately. 
There, that’s advice gratis; but it’s worth a 

f uinea — a good many to some people,’ said the 
octor, ringing the bell. — ‘By the way, got 
anything the matter with you?’ 

‘ Oh no.’ 

‘Yes, you have. But look here: if you have 
at any time, come to me, and I’ll set you up 
again if it’s to be done.’ 

‘You ring, sir?’ 

‘Yes: dinner ready?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Then come along, Wynyan.’ 

They descended to the doctor’s gloomy dining- 
room, but the table was bright : there was an 
excellent dinner ; and afterwards the wine was 
carried into the library. Cigars were brought 
out, and the doctor sat back in his easy-chair 
smoking placidly, and after a short silence said 
suddenly : 

‘Poor Dalton’s not very long for this world, 
Wynyan.’ 

The younger man started up in his chair, 
and dropped his cigar. 

‘So bad as that, sir?’ he said hoarsely. 

‘Pick up your cigar: it’s burning the carpet. 
— Yes ; so bad as that, and he knows it, poor 
fellow. He may live a year or two, or three 
if he avoids all excitement ; but a man can’t 
go on having those fainting-fits and live. He 
has to depend now upon the strong medicine 
I give him as a sedative.’ 

‘This is terrible!’ said Wynyan. 

‘Yes: terrible. Hardened doctor as I am, I 
say so too. Dalton has always been a good 
friend to me, and I care for him more than 
for any man I ever knew.’ 

Wynyan dropped his head upon his hand. 
‘Can you do nothing more for him, sir?’ he 
said at last huskily. 

‘No, boy ; but you can.’ 

‘I?’ 

‘Yes: a good deal to make him at rest.’ 

‘You say he knows how bad he is?’ 

‘Yes; and yet, business-like fellow as he is 
over most matters, he will not look that in the 
face, and make proper arrangements about his 
property. It is a man’s duty, sir ; but he will 
go driving on about some great scheme he has 
on hand : you know what.’ 

‘Yes, sir, I do ; but that is su 
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help him to settle matters so that he can be 
quite at rest. 5 

£ What am I to do? 5 

£ That’s simple enough, Wynyan, 5 said the 
doctor, watching him narrowly ; ‘ you have dope 
wonders for him : he has told me so. Tell him 
to make you his partner at once, and relieve 
him of his work. 5 

£ Confidence for confidence, doctor : he told 
me he would take me into the firm. 5 

£ Then bring him up to the scratch, my lad, 
for both your sakes. Don’t haggle about money. 5 

£ Doctor !’ 

£ Well, what’s the matter? I’m speaking as 
a business man. Leave that to his sense of 
honour. 5 

£ Of course, sir.’ 

£ Then that isn’t all. 5 

£ What do you mean? 5 

£ To tell you that I’m a very clever and 
observant man in some things ; my training 
has made me. But in others I’m a perfect, 
idiot. Man can’t be all strength, I suppose. — 
Well, sir, you told me a lie just now.’ 

£ I V cried Wynyan indignantly. 

£ Yes ; you said there was nothing the matter 
with you, and all the time you’ve got it badly.’ 

£ I 'don’t understand you, sir, 5 said Wynyan 
warmly. 

£ Fib the second. — Bah! boy, own it like an 
honest man. There’s nothing to be ashamed of. 
Think I’m blind? Why, ir I hadn’t seen it 
before, the other evening would have convinced 
me. 5 

Wynyan’s cigar went out. 

‘There was that confounded young scamp 
Brant raging with jealousy, and thinking, the 
idiot, that he could make the wind blow in 
his direction by carrying on with that black- 
eyed little hussy, Isabel Endoza ; and there were 
you looking like a fellow in a play. 5 

£ Look here, doctor, 5 cried Wynyan, starting 
up indignantly ; £ I cannot stand this.’ 

£ Not from your medical man ? — There ! throw 
that cigar away, and light another while I talk 
to you for your good. I tell you, man, that 
there’s nothing to be ashamed of. Why, I like 
you for it. Bless her ! she’s the best and 
dearest girl that ever existed: a jewel, sir. 
Look at her, a perfect beauty, with a skin like 
alabaster ; eyes that beam comfort to every one 
she cares for ; and hall-marked with my vac- 
cination scar on both her pretty arms. 5 

{To be continued.) 


of less importance. Generally speaking, one of 
these acids predominates in any given kind of 
fruit : thus, the chief acid of the grape is tar- 
taric acid ; that of the orange and lemon is 
citric acid ; whilst in the apple we find malic 
acid as well as citric acid. Acetic acid also 
exists in many fruits. Most of these fruit acids 
are solid substances which dissolve easily in 
water ; they are white and crystalline, like 
sugar, only, instead of having a sweet taste like 
the latter, they are extremely acid when placed 
upon the tongue. The ingenuity of the experi- 


tliese acids in various plants, and they form an 
interesting branch of study ; but of all these, 
citric acid and tartaric acid are not only the 
commonest, but by far the most important to 
mankind. 

No chemical product represents a much larger 
capital than that which is at present invested 
in the manufacture of citric and tartaric 
the produce of the lemon and the grape, 
process by which they are obtained is 
lar, that both these acids are generally 
factured by the same makers. — 
white, crystalline acids. 

and properties, though 
spects decidedly different. 


acids, 
The 
so simi- 
manu- 
They are both 
and very similar in 
Ji in many re- 
Citric acid is much 
the dearest,' being at the present time about 
one shilling and sixpence a pound, whilst tar- 
taric acid is one shilling and twopence. Of 
late, the price of the latter has risen, and that 
of both acids fluctuates, of course, according to 
the supply upon the market. As they are put 
to different uses in the arts, manufactures, and 
in medicine, it was necessary to discover some 
delicate tests by which they may be readily dis- 
tinguished, and the adulteration of the clearer- 
by the cheaper acid was formerly much more 
common than it is since these tests were 
brought to light. 

Though the acidity of lemon juice was known 
to the ancients, it is only in comparatively 
modern times that some glimpses were obtained 
for the first time of tlie very remarkable sub- 
stance to which this acidity is due. In 1774 a 
Swedish chemist named Georgi or Georgius (as 
it was the fashion in those days to Latinise the 
nanies of distinguished men) endeavoured to 
obtain the acid in a pure state. For this pur- 
pose he filled a bottle entirely with lemon juice, 
corked it, and placed it in a cellar for four 
years. At the end of that time the mucilage 
and other impurities contained in the juice 
were found deposited at the bottom of the 
bottle. The liquid poured off from this deposit 
was put in a cool place, the temperature at the 
time being twenty-eight degrees Fahrenheit, or 
four degrees of frost, which caused the water to 
freeze, but not the acid, and the liquid poured 
away from the ice w r as a strong solution of 
citric acid. It had never before been obtained 
so strong. But Georgi does not appear to have 
boiled down or evaporated this liquid to obtain 
the solid acid, just as solid sugar is got by 


their uses 
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evaporating the juice of the sugar-cane ; and 
had he done so, he would only have produced 
a very impure product, and have been puzzled 
and disappointed. 

It was reserved for another Swedish chemist, 
the immortal Scheele — to whom the science of 
chemistry owes a greater number of discoveries 
than to any other man — to obtain citric acid 
in the solid form, and to show that it was quite 
different from tartaric acid, which he had for- 
merly discovered. It was in 1784, or just ten 
years after Georgi’s experiment, that Scheele 
made known his process for obtaining pure 
citric acid from the juice of the lemon, and it 
is that which is carried out at the present time. 

This is not the place to discuss the tech- 
nical details of this manufacture, which is fully 
described in all works on practical chemistry ; 
we will simply 'state that twenty gallons of 
good lemon juice will afford fully ten pounds 
of white crystals of citric acid. It is interesting 
to note, however, that citric acid is contained 
in a very large number of plants besides oranges 
and lemons. Almost all our unripe fruits con- 
tain it in notable quantities, and so does the 
ripe fruit of the tomato. In currants and goose- 
berries it is present to so large an extent that 
it might probably be manufactured in England 
at a profit from the juice of these fruits gath- 
ered before they are quite ripe. The experiment 
has been made in Trance. The juice of the un- 
ripe gooseberries is first caused to ferment in a 
warm place, and the spirit thus produced is 
distilled ; the remaining liquid yields nearly 
one pound of pure citric acid for every hundred 
pounds of gooseberries ; and ten pints of spirit 
are obtained by the distillation of the fermented 
juice. 

i The Italian Government is at present very 
; desirous of encouraging the manufacture of citric 
and tartaric acids in Sicily, especially the 
former ; and prizes of five hundred, three hun- 
dred and fifty, and one hundred and seventy- 
, five pounds, are offered, in addition to some 
bonus for the managers, to any persons, natives 
or foreigners, who shall open works in that 
' island for this purpose not later than February 
1806. An Englishman tried something of the 
t kind in Sicily during the years 1809 and 1810, 
when he manufactured about 'three hundred 
tons of citrate of lime ; but the affair was a 
failure. The workmen of the country, unused 
to this kind of labour, were very troublesome 
to manage, and there was a great difficulty in 
I procuring the chalk and barrels necessary for 
the work. As there are now two works of this 
kind in Sicily, things may have improved since 
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with several times its bulk of water, sweetened 
with sugar, and scented with a single drop of 
essence of lemon, an artificial lemonade is 
cheaply produced, which is much used as a 
cooling drink in fever hospitals. It has also 
been used in the navy as a substitute for fresh 
lemon juice in the treatment or prevention of 
scurvy, but has been found much less efficient. 
In fact, this artificial lemonade is by no means 
equal to that made from pure lemon juice, 
whether used at table or for invalids. In rheu- 
matism or rheumatic gout, the fresh juice of 
the lemon is preferred on account of the bi- 
citrate of potash which it contains. Pure lemon 
juice is also a valuable remedy in sore throat 
and diphtheria ; cases have been recorded in 
which children have apparently been cured of 
tliis terrible disease by constantly sucking oranges 
or lemons. 

Pure citric acid possesses, like some other 
acids, the power of destroying the bad effects 
of polluted water used for drinking ; but it is 
perhaps best to. boil the water before adding a 
little citric acid to it. 

Besides the production of artificial lemonade, 
immense quantities of citric acid are annually 
consumed in the manufacture or preparation of 
pharmaceutical products, such as the effervescing 
citrate of magnesia, citrate of quinine, and iron, 
and many other preparations which employ 
thousands of hands in all parts of the civilised 
world. 

In the laboratory of the experimental chemist, 
citric acid, by being treated in various ways, has 
been decomposed, and made to yield a number 
of interesting products, including some peculiar 
acids found in plants very different from the 
lemon or the orange, the gooseberry, currant, 
strawberry, bilberry, &e., in which it abounds. 
Thus, the aconitic acid found in the root 
of the deadly aconite and in the curious 
equisetum , or horsetail, has among other pro- 
ducts been obtained artificially in this manner. 
But all these products are yet without any 
practical importance; and, indeed, citric acid 
itself, although hundreds of tons of it are annu- 
ally employed for the few purposes men- 
tioned in this article, lias really been very little 
studied from a practical point of view, and it 
is almost certain that a considerable number 
of new applications will be found for it before 
many years have elapsed. 

AN UNAUTHORISED INTERVENTION * 

CHAPTER V. — CONCLUSION. 

I nr was then that a. brilliant. I'nsTvn'fitio'n struck 






AN UNAUTHORISED INTERVENTION. 
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Mrs Chalmers came "back just as he liad 
finished. 

4 How is she?' he asked. 

4 Only exhausted with the fatigue and the 
excitement. And no wonder : she has been on 
her feet all day, in the service of a certain 
young gentleman. She is fast asleep already.' 

4 She is a girl of remarkably good sense,' 
remarked Jack, suppressing a yawn. 4 And, 
with your permission, I shall go to bed 
also.' 

He did so, and was not prevented by the con- 
tinual rattle of rifle-fire from sleeping soundly. 
And when he came down to breakfast next 
morning, somewhat late, he looked round in 


give us shelter there. The Consul is a good 
friend of mine, even if it weren't his duty.' 
He appealed eagerly to Dolores. ‘You will 
come, senorita? You must be tired: and I am 
sure Mrs Chalmers will be only too glad to take 
care of you for the night.' 

‘It must be as you please, Senor Thorold,' 
said Dolores. ‘It is very foolish of me, but I 
do feel a little faint.’ 

‘Well, that settles it! — On you go, Diego!' 

So they turned their backs on the combat- 
ants, and moved boldly along the Calle Mayor 
in the direction of the Plaza. Albeit they met 
not a soul, Jack did not breathe freely until 
lie beheld the familiar escutcheon, with the 
royal arms of his country upon it, and was 
hammering with right good-will upon the iron 
gate of the Consulate. Like all Spanisli- 
American houses of the better class, it was 
built round an interior courtyard ; and it 
seemed an age before his clamour made an 
impression on the inmates, and he heard some- 
body moving behind the gate. Then a little 
grating was pulled back, and a voice demanded 
who was there. 

Jack recognised it joyfully. ‘Is that you, 
Chalmers?’ he cried. ‘Open the door — it is I, 
Jack Thorold ! * 

‘Jack Thorold! What in the' 

‘Never mind that! Quick, man— unless you 
want us to be shot in cold blood on your 
doorstep ! ' 

‘A second!' There was a clatter of bolts, 
and at last the gate was opened wide enough to 
admit them. Jack, with Dolores on his arm, 
was about to pass in, when he noticed that the 
other member of the party had disappeared. 

‘Hullo! where is Diego?' he asked. 

‘Gone to take his share in the fighting, I 
think,' said Dolores* in the most matter-of-fact 
tone, 

Mr Chalmers was a middle-aged Scotsman, 
with the national gift of caution. He barred 
the gate behind them, and without a word led 
the way across the patio and along the veranda 
to his dining-room, where he glanced from one 
to the other with such a comical look that 
Jack could scarcely forbear to laugh. Instead, 


‘Your friend went off very early,' explained 
Mrs Chalmers, observing his disappointment. 
‘Yes : she had quite recovered. We found her 
servant sleeping in the gateway this morning, 
and sent her off under his protection. Don’t 
blame me, Mr Thorold ; she would go. She is 
staying just beyond the city, and was anxious 
for news about young Tovar.' 

Jack pulled a wry face. ’ ‘That beggar seems 
to have all the luck,' he lamented. 

‘Is it so bad?' laughed Mrs Chalmers. ‘Well, 
here 's consolation for you : she hoped you 
wouldn’t leave San Estevan without seeing her 
again.' 

‘I don't mean to,' said Jack. 

Breakfast over, the Consul asked him what 
he intended to do with himself. The streets 
were not exactly safe for a foreigner ; during 
the night, the insurgents had driven the garri- 
son back to the Plaza ; and although they had 
melted away with daylight, things were natu- 
rally in a somewhat chaotic condition. 

‘I -was thinking of paying Ferreira a morn- 
ing call,' said Jack. ‘I have that apology to 
get, you know.' 

Chalmers stared at him. ‘ Honestly V he said. 
‘Why not?’ 

‘But is it wise?’ 

‘That’s your business, old man,’ grinned 
Jack. ‘What’s the use of a Consul, if he can’t 
protect his countrymen from arrest and all sorts 
of insult? Tell me that!' 

‘Maybe you’re right about going, though,' 
said Chalmers, en due consideration. ‘ If you 're 
determined to stay in the city' — — 

‘I've got to see this affair through.' 

‘In that case, better settle with Ferreira at 
once. But we '11 do it in order. 1 ’ll write 
asking him for an official interview on im- 
portant business, and in the meanwhile I have 
a telegram or two to send off — in case of 
trouble.' ’ 

Ferreira's reply, which gave Jack some wicked 
amusement, was that he would be delighted to 
receive Mr Chalmers in the afternoon. After 
lunch, accordingly, they walked along to the 
Plaza to make the visit. The usual number of 
soldiers was loitering about, and Jack imagined 
that some of them regarded him rather closely ; 
but they were, ushered without interference and 
without delay into the presence of the Governor. 
He was in the old room ; and, as before, Senor 
supper, had his Elias was with him. 

>w that all had ‘Good-day, gentlemen,' said Jack softly. 

-orous comment. ‘ You,V Ferreira leaped to his feet, red in 
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the face with many conflicting emotions, his 
hand seeking his sword ; Elias simply stared at 
him in utter surprise. 

‘At your ' service. I have come for your 
apology.’ 

It was amusing to watch the changes on the 
General’s countenance-doubt, perplexity, rage, 
showed themselves in rapid succession, until 
finally the last predominated, and his hand 
moved towards a bell which stood on the 
table. 

‘ Pardon me,’ interposed Chalmers, coming 
forward. ‘I should advise you to do nothing 
rash, General. This gentleman, who has a 
complaint against you for unjustifiable arrest, is 
a guest and friend of mine, and a British 
subject— Mr John Thorold, Secretary to Her 
Majesty’s Legation to these republics.’ 

Ferreira did not seem to understand. ‘But 
Tovar? I do not doubt you, senor; but’ 

‘I have nothing whatever to do with Tovar,’ 
said Jack. ‘ Probably, owing to your stupid 
mistake, he is already in command of the 
revolutionary army.’ 

‘And you?’ the Governor burst out, glaring 
at him. ‘If you are not Tovar, you are an 
accomplice : you have friends amongst the rebels, 
who helped you to break out of prison : that 
you cannot deny, and as long as I have power 
in the city’ 

Again Chalmers interposed. ‘Permit me to 
remind you of my statement,’ he said, with an 
assumption of dignity. ‘For the rest, I tele- 
graphed my facts this morning to Sir Ralph 
Petre, our Minister at Salvatierra, and asked 
him to take steps for the protection of British 
interests. I have just received the reply that 
Her Majesty’s gunboat Wasp, at present lying 
at New Salvatierra, will arrive off Sampacho 
I to-morrow evening. And in these circumstances,’ 
he added, ‘I hope that the unfortunate matter 
will end in this room.’ 

Elias plainly agreed with him ; but Ferreira 
tramped to and fro for a little before realising 
that, whether he liked it or not, he must 
apologise to his late prisoner. Doubtless, it was 
a hitter pill to swallow, for he was a man of 
a quick and imperious temper. It is bare 
justice to say that lie did it handsomely, and 
as if he meant every word ; and that, besides 
promising to send Jack’s belongings to the Con- 
sulate, he ‘went one better’ by volunteering to 
give him a self-conduct— to prevent, as he put 
it, any inconvenience from keen-eyed soldiers 
during his stay. 

And so the incident closed, on Jack’s part 
with satisfaction, and on the other with a 
capital pretence of courtesy and good-will. 

As they were leaving, a dusty and travel- 
stained orderly brushed rudely past tfiem on 
the stairs, making for the Governor’s room. 
Outside, in the Plaza and the Calle Mayor, 
groups of soldiers had drawn together in sig- 
nificant confabulation ; and from one of them 
Chalmers learned that an important despatch 
had arrived from the front, but of what nature 
the man would (or could) not say. There 
. were,^ as we know, other channels of informa- 
tion in San Estevaii than the official one. And, 
- later in the afternoon, the rumour ran round 
the town — and was generally accepted — that in 
1 ' ■ ■ 


a skirmish on the previous evening between the 
opposing forces the famous Gatling guns had 
been captured by the Tovarites. 

‘If it’s true,’ said the Consul, ‘we may expect 
to see them in the capital within the week.’ 

Events moved fast during the next three days. 
First, the rebel citizens, having taught Ferreira 
a lesson, essayed a midnight attack upon the 
castle, and met with so little opposition from 
the complaisant Governor that they captured it. 
Then, waxing bolder with success, they practi- 
cally confined the authorities to the centre of 
the town. Hour by hour the prospects of the 
revolution brightened. Good news came from 
the seat of war. Juan Tovar had taken com- 
mand ; all jealousies were allayed ; the army 
was confident of victory. At length, on the 
third day, authentic intelligence was received 
of a decisive battle— so • decisive that Melgarejo’s 
force had practically ceased to exist, while he 
himself had fallen on the field. And, as the 
result, General Ferreira and a choice body of 
kindred spirits— all those who for divers reasons 
dared not await the sequel — betook themselves 
in some haste to Sampacho by rail, and there 
sought refuge on board H.M. gunboat Wasp! 
For by such strokes of irony does Destiny 
amuse herself. 

Jack Thorold’s sole regret in the meanwhile 
was. that he had seen no more of his fair pre- 
server. On the fourth morning, hearing that 
Juan Tovar had arrived during the night amid 
the acclamations of the multitude, and taken up 
his residence in the National Palace, he deter- 
mined to make some inquiries. He was saved 
; the necessity, however, by the receipt of a note 
! from Tovar, inviting him, with many polite 
| expressions, to lunch. He went, of course ; and 
| the first person he recognised when he entered 
, the room, conspicuous in the midst of a dozen 
I others, was Dolores in person. The faces of 
j two men were also familiar. One, except for a 
lighter complexion, bore a remarkable likeness 
to the English-speaking Indian of Sampacho ; 
and the other, the central figure of the group, 
was — as the intelligent reader has already 
I guessed — one and the same with Senor Valdez, 

; his fellow-passenger on the Idaho . Now he was 
resplendent in a general’s uniform ; and although 
there were points of resemblance between them 
in build and general feature, nobody, seeing 
them together, would have confused them for a 
moment. The mistake of Ferreira and his 
underlings was not unnatural, for of course they 
had never seen the real Tovar in manhood. 

Evidently Jack’s story was known, for noth- 
ing could exceed the warmth of welcome with 
which he was received by Juan and Dolores, 
and the others to whom he was introduced. 

Then Tovar drew him aside. ‘I really don’t 
know how I am to thank yon, Mr Thorold,’ he 
said, ‘If it hadn’t been for you, I shouldn’t 
have been here to-day — perhaps my fate would 
have been that of my poor father. Thinking of 
it, I wonder if it wasn’t Providence which put 
it in your head to land at Sampacho.’ 

‘Are you not placing it too high V ask 
J ack. ‘ Besides, for myself, I was only a pass 
instrument.’ 

‘ But that does ^ — 1 — - " 
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First and last, you have been my good angel. 
You remember our talk on the Idaho ? . Well, 

I confided in the captain, and he landed me at 
a little creek about two miles below the port. 

I got to the rendezvous just as my friends, 
certain that I was a prisoner, had completed 
arrangements for a rescue. I had some trouble, 
too, in convincing them of my identity : none of 
them had met me for years. Of course your 
capture made our path smoother. To tell the 
truth, Mr Thorold, I didn’t bother too much 
about you, for I thought you were sure to be 
liberated at San Estevan. You know already 
how we travelled with you as far as the plain 
disguised as Indians, and how the quick temper 
of our friend almost caused a conflict. We 
reached the army late that night ; and the next 
day our spies discovered that Melgarejo’s force 
was in a state of immense jubilation over your 
capture. We took advantage of the fact to 
surprise them — the capture of the coveted 
Gatlings was the result. Thanks to the spirit 
of my men, the rest was easy. — Now, please 
Heaven,’ he concluded earnestly, ‘we shall open 
a brighter page in the country’s history, and 
you will believe me, Mr Thorold, that I at 
least will never forget your part in bringing 
it about.’ 

They shook hands upon it. ‘Nor I,’ said 
Jack — ‘and that for more reasons than the 
obvious.’ 

‘Your imprisonment, for one?’ suggested Juan. 

‘ My sister Dolores has told me the whole story. 
Well, we must try to make it up to you while 
you remain here.’ He slipped his arm through 
Jack’s. ‘And now for lunch!’ he cried 

gaily- 

Jack did not hear : his brain was in a whirl 
over the strange revelation. ‘Dolores — your 
sister !’ he managed to gasp at last. ‘But I 
thought’ 

‘Why, of course she is !’ said Tovar, laughing 
heartily at his amazement. ‘And for proof. — 
Dolores,’ he called to her, ‘come here and con- 
vince Mr Thorold that I am not an impostor.’ 

Dolores came forward, blushing very pret- 
tily. ‘Will you forgive me?’ she entreated. 

‘ Dolores Alvarado is the name I have used 
since I returned to San Estevan, and you are 
partly to blame for the deception yourself. 
You were so ready, you know, to imagine — 
something. And perhaps there was another 
reason,’ she said, reddening again. 

‘May I ask it?’ 

She looked up smilingly. ‘What if I did 
not wish you to spoil your chances of escape 
by making love to me, Mr Thorold V she 
answered. 

‘Then I will only forgive you on one con- 
dition.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘That the restriction is removed,’ said Jack 
as they went into luncheon. 

That it was removed seems to be proved by 
the fact that, some two months later, on the 
day on which Juan Tovar was chosen Presi- 
dent of San Estevan by the unanimous vote of 
the National Convention, his sister was married 
in the cathedral of the capital to Mr John 
| Thorold, of Her Majesty’s Diplomatic Service. 


And Sir Ralph Petre, who was present, said 
not a word about his subordinate’s unauthorised 
but effective intervention .in the affairs of a 
friendly State. 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

A memorial tablet to the late Professor Couch. 
Adams has recently been placed in Westminster 
Abbey, and this event should not be allowed 
to pass without a few words with reference 
to one who has been described as the greatest 
mathematical astronomer England has pro- 
duced since the time of Sir Isaac Newton. To 
John Couch Adams was due the discovery of 
the planet Neptune ; and the history of that 
remarkable feat is one of those ‘fairy’ tales of 
science which it is somewhat difficult for an 
ordinary mind to believe. Here is the story in 
brief. The planet Uranus had been some years 
before discovered by Sir W. Herschel ; its size 
and mass had been estimated, its orbit and 
period determined, its family of satellites recog- 
nised, and it had been formally admitted, so to 
speak, into the solar system. But there were 
certain irregularities in its movements which 
could not be accounted for, until the bold sug- 
gestion was made that these perturbations must 
be due to some unknown body, some orb 
j which was travelling outside the path of Uranus, 
and disturbing the planet by its attraction. 
Both Adams and Leverrier, the French astron- 
omer, set themselves to the seemingly impos- 
sible task of detecting the place of this hypo- 
thetical body. Adams was the first to succeed ; 
and in September 1845 he indicated the place 
where the disturbing planet might be looked for, 
the form and position of its orbit, and its mass 
and mean distance. It is well that such a man 
should receive recognition as one of the greatest 
of the century. 

The Structure and Functions of the Horse’s 
Foot formed the subject of an interesting 
lecture at the Royal Institution by Veterinary 
Captain F. Smith, who pointed out the prac- 
tical importance of the subject in connection 
with the shoeing of horses. After describing 
by means of models the anatomical structure 
of the foot, the lecturer pointed out the im- 
portance of considering the amount of mois- 
ture in the horn of the hoof, which varied from 
twenty per cent, in the front part to forty 
per cent, in the footpad or frog. Horn when 
moist was soft and elastic, but became quite 
brittle when dry. The function of the pad 
was to save the leg from concussion, and if a 
horse was so shod that the pad did not touch 
the ground, it would shrink up, and the hoof 
would become narrower, thus lessening the area 
of the foot. It was too much the custom 
among farriers to remove the pads ; another 
evil practised being the paring away of the 
horn of the sole, which was designed by nature 
to protect the delicate parts above it. 

At the spring meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, some very interesting and valuable 
papers were read. Among these was one by 
Mr J. E. Stead, which detailed certain experi- I 
ments which the author had made on the effects 
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of the presence of small quantities of arsenic in tion method, so that a cable may .be dispensed 
steel. It is generally known among engineers with in the case of deep water and a rough 
that arsenic in any quantity in steel is highly bottom. ' The results already achieved have 
objectionable, and they have generally discarded been most satisfactory, one light-vessel having 

such metal for structural purposes. But it has made six communications with the shore rela- 

not hitherto been shown that a small propor- fcive to vessels in distress, and another nineteen 
tion of arsenic may be disregarded. Mr Stead such urgent messages. In every case the light- 
lias investigated the matter with other metal- vessels in question also employed the ordinary 
lurgists, and has carried out systematic trials on methods of signalling by gun, rocket, or flag, 
a large scale. It was found that steel having using the electric current to transmit fuller 
from 0T0 to 0T5 per cent, of arsenic associated information to the mainland, 
with it gave normal results under careful It was at one time supposed that the rings 
mechanical tests. Oxidation was to some extent of Saturn represented a solid structure, and 
retarded by the presence of arsenic, welding this view was generally accepted until in IBS'? 
was rendered more difficult, and the electrical Clerk-Maxwell demonstrated theoretically that 
conductivity of the metal was materially re- these curious appendages to the distant planet 
duced. It would seem from these experiments, consisted of myriads of small bodies revolving 
which were corroborated by Sir Henry Bessemer, round it. Professor Keeler, Director of tbe 
that the presence of small quantities of arsenic Alleghany Observatory, has recently verified 
in steel, precautions against which have hitherto this conclusion experimentally by means of the 
given much trouble, may be disregarded. spectroscope. Saturn’s spectrum, as might be 

There are very few "articles of diet left to expected from a planet, is identical with that 
us to which some faddist or other will not of the sun, and many of the dark Fraunhofer 
point with a finger of horror, and tell us that lines can be found in it. These lines are 
it is a fruitful source of disorder or disease, displaced by the motion of the opposite edges 
Oysters have lately been found to be dire of Saturn’s rings, and it is shown that the 
offenders in this way, and the dainty mollusc tiny bodies which comprise those rings travel 
must not be eaten unless first cooked, to kill at from ten to thirteen miles per second, the 
the disease germs which it gathers from the innermost moving at the higher speed. Thus 
mud. Another delicacy in the shape of mush- it has been shown that the wonderful laws 
rooms has more recently come under the in- which regulate planetary revolutions generally 
quisitorial ban. Mushrooms from the fresh hold good for those tiny grains of cosmic matter 
green pastures are all right, but those grown, which revolve in dense streams round the 
or rather forced, for consumption in large cities stupendous orb of Saturn. 

and towns are all wrong. For they are mostly Some years ago, when Epping Forest was 
grown, we are told, on ‘vile and rotting filth threatened with extinction owing to the greed of 
of every description, which is gathered together adjacent landowners, the Corporation of London 
in large towns, and delivered to suburban and came forward, took possession of the ground, 
country mushroom growers.’ The mushrooms and devoted it to the public use for ever, 
not only assimilate some of this vile stuff, hut The forest consists of about thirty thousand 
the arrangement of its umbrella- like head is acres, and is a rare playground for Londoners, 
particularly adapted for catching vapours which very few of whom have any other means of 
are deadly to man and beast. If all this be knowing what a forest is like. Much eorre- 
true, it is certain that the old-fashioned poisons, spondenee has lately taken place with regard to 
both mineral and vegetable, have had their day. the system of forestry which is being adopted 
Any one wishing to emulate the feats of the by the authorities at Epping, it being alleged 
Borgias could do so by regaling those whose that good trees are being ruthlessly cut down, 
‘removal’ is desirable upon such luxuries as and the entire aspect of the natural wood 
oysters and mushrooms, suitably ^raised. being gradually transformed into that of a culti- 

The third Report of the Royal Commission vated park. Others allege that the Conservators 

on Electrical Communication with Lighthouses are managing the forest with discretion and 

and Light- vessels has recently been published, good taste. Parks the people of London happily 
and it gives some interesting particulars regard- have in plenty, but they have only this one 
ing this very important addition to our means example near them of nature unadorned, and 

of saving life at sea. The recommendations of it would be a thousand pities if it were not 

former Reports have been carried out, and now gently treated. 

an additional list of stations is named which Professor Liversidge has been experimenting 
it is suggested should be brought into circuit upon Waterproofing Brick and Sandstone with 
with the telegraphic system of the country, oil, with a view to determine for what length 
The system of communication which has been j of time those materials can he protected from 
adopted with regard to light-ships is that known moisture by such treatment. The general pro- 
as the ‘Sunk’ system, a name derived from the cednre was to allow the stone or brick to 
first light-ship with which a cable was experi- absorb as much oil as it would take up, and then 
mentally connected nine years ago. This is the to expose it to the weather for a long period, 
best method yet devised, for the mechanical The cheapest oils were employed — name! 
arrangements permit of the vessel swinging Rnseed, boiled linseed, and crude mineral 
round with the tide without injury to the line 
of communication, and also allow the telephone 
to be employed, which last is a most valuable 
, provision. But the Commissioners suggest that 
i experiments should be made with the induc- 
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zigzag arrangement, but it is never seen in 
nature. A photograph of lightning exhibits it 
as it really is, a sinuous line of light with 
branches like those of a tree. Artists had also 
a stereotyped method of depicting explosions, 
and photography has been able in this instance, 
also, to point out their faults. We are reminded 
of these things by a photograph which has been 
published of the recent big blast at Penrhyn 
slate quarries. A pillar of rock estimated to 
weigh one hundred and twenty thousand tons 
was demolished by a charge of seven tons of 
gunpowder. The photograph shows a cloud of 
smoke caused by the powder, and the mighty 
mass of rock subsiding through it in a disin- 
tegrated condition. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on 
tuberculosis does not seem to do more than 
confirm the conclusions which had already been 
arrived at by those who have made a study of 
this form of disease. -It wasknown, for example, 
that tuberculosis could be conveyed to healthy 
animals by food derived from those which are 
infected. It was also known that milk from 
cows with tuberculous udders was a very active 
disseminator of disease, and that boiling deprived 
it of its dangerous character by killing the germs 
contained in it. Infected meat can also be ren- 
dered innocuous by very thorough cooking. 

A simple form of experimental Lamp for 
burning acetylene has been devised by I)r T. 
Sloane, and apparently it has been modelled on 
the apparatus for producing hydrogen, which 
has long been known in the laboratory. It con- 
sists of an outer jar of water, floating within 
which is a lamp chimney, corked at the upper 
end, and furnished with a stopcock and gas jet. 
Depending from the cork inside the chimney 
is a wire ending in a basket containing a lump 
pf calcium carbide, which it will he remembered 
gives off acetylene directly it comes into con- 
tact with water. Upon gas being evolved, the 
lamp chimney rises in the water, and the caged 
carbide is thus prevented from giving off more 
vapour until that consumed in the burner above 
causes it once more to dip. In this way a 
supply of gas is constantly evolved as long as 
may be required. Such a lamp can be easily 
home made ; bujj the carbide, as far as we can 
ascertain, is not yet procurable in small 
quantities. 

Among the recent interesting additions to 
the magnificent Natural History Museum at 
Kensington is a complete cast of the Jguanodon, 
which has been acquired by the trustees of the 
British Museum by Exchange with the Brussels 
Institution. The British Museum has possessed 
for some time teeth and detached bones of this 
primeval monster, which were unearthed at 
Tilgate Forest, Sussex ; at Maidstone, Kent ; 
and in other places. But no complete skeleton 
of the extinct land reptile has been found in 
this country. The Iguanodon -was a vegetable 
feeder, with teeth adapted to crush the young 
shoots and leaves of plants. The skeleton at 
South Kensington has a height of fifteen feet, 
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historian will be mostly indebted to those who 
have interested themselves during recent years 
in the excavations which have taken place ^ at 
Silehester, which has been called the English 
Pompeii. During the past year, six and a half 
acres of ground have been excavated, and the 
results have been highly satisfactory. Beyond 
the usual number of coins which came to light, 
there was discovered a hoard in an earthenware 
pot, which proved to consist of two hundred 
and fifty-three silver denarii of various dates, 
having a range of about two hundred and fifty 
years. But the most interesting discovery was 
that of a number of furnaces of an industrial 
character, which so far as this country . is 
concerned are unique. These furnaces, with 
wells adjoining, are believed — from comparison 
with similar erections at Pompeii — to have been 
used for dyeing fabrics. There are also a series 
of flues which are supposed to have been used 
for drying purposes. Such flues do not exist 
at Pompeii, where the warmer climate would 
naturally render such devices unnecessary. 

A curious result of the late intense frost in 
London was the occasional stoppage of the 
pneumatic tubes which are largely used to 
connect the Central Telegraph Office with its 
branches. Carriers containing messages were 
often stopped in the tubes, and were only 
released after considerable trouble. The^ most 
effective plan was to send after the imprisoned 
carrier another one filled with salt. The salt 
was scattered in the tube, and liquefied the ice. 


SAFELY DEPOSITED. 

Some twenty years ago, when I was enabled to 
retire from the Indian Civil Service to the 
pleasant town of Torquay, I was yet a bachelor, 
and active. Pedestrianism was then my hobby, 
and there is little of South and Mid Devon 
that I have not tramped over. 

I had left Bovey Tracey early one fine 
March morning, intending to make a long day of 
it. The weather was surprisingly warm for the 
time of year ; so much so, that — my route being 
all up-hill for the first hour — I had to moder- 
ate my pace, and began to wi$h for a lighter 
overcoat. And this was the first link in a 
curious chain of circumstances, for if I had 
walked at my usual rate, I should probably 
not have noticed — two miles from Bovey — an 
object entangled in the roadside hedge about 
seven feet from the ground. It proved to be 
a small bag, the size and shape of a common 
tobacco-pouch, made of stiff leather, and sewed 
up with clumsy stitches, which seemed newly 
done. There was a broken thong of the same 
leather attached. I felt in my pocket for a 
knife to cut the stitches, but found that that 


rises from the side of Hayne Down, surrounded 
by a mass of loose granite blocks of great size, 
the soil between which has been washed away 
by rain and burrowed by rabbits. One of these 
I selected for a seat, and pulled out a sandwich 
case. But alas! the pouch, which I had quite 
forgotten, came out with it, and tumbling into 
a yawning crack, disappeared. I was greatly 
annoyed, for all sorts of possibilities as to its 
contents came across me. Not far below was a 
broken bit of wire -fence, which had served to 
keep cattle out of a boggy spot. I secured a long 
piece of it, hammered the end with a stone into 
a hook, and fished for some time, but with no 
success, and went away at last, leaving, the wire 
in the hole, and Bowerman, as I fancied, sardon- 
ically grinning at my failure. 

Next morning, the following advertisement in 
the Western Morning News caught my eye : 
‘Lost, on the 8th instant, near Bovey Tracey, 
a small black leather pouch, containing mineral 
specimens. Any one bringing it to George 
Durgess, The Lodge, Blaekaton Manor, Bovey, 
will receive Two Pounds Reward.’ 

So I sent off a note on the spot to inform 
I the advertiser that I believed I could give him 
some news of his property. It was answered 
with astonishing promptitude, for the same 
afternoon, ‘ A gentleman, name of Durgess, 
about an advertisement, ? was announced and 
ushered in. The gentleman in question was 
tall and wiry, about forty years of age, decidedly 
horsey in appearance, and reminding me forcibly 
of the portraits of the celebrated Mr Sponge. 

‘I’m Mr George Durgess, sir/ he exclaimed, 
before he was fairly in the room ; ‘ and I shall 
be uncommon glad, sir, if you can lay me on to 
this thing of mine, for the loss is very serious 
to me. 5 Here he stopped abruptly, with his 
eye roving round the room, as if to discover 
his property, and, catching sight of a black 
tobacco-pouch on the table, he made a hasty 
step towards it before he saw his mistake. 

‘Take a seat, Mr Durgess/ I said. ‘Would 
you mind describing the bag as exactly as 

possible V 

‘Why/ he said, ‘it was black leather like 
that 5 — tapping his boot — ‘about as big as my 
hand, sewed up all round, and had a leather 
strap to carry it by. It had in it nineteen 

bits of red stone, wrapped up in paper. My 

brother sent ’em 'ome to me from India, to 
take care of ; and I, like a fool, must carry 
’em ’ung round my neck, instead o’ lockin’ ’em 
up. Last Thursday, I was out, schoolin’ a 

young horse ; and when I got home I found 
the thing gone, through the rotten old strap 
breakin’ and lettin’ it drop off on the road.’ 

Now, this was straightforward and probable 
enough in all particulars but one — that was, 
that the article was not found on the road 
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up to it. — Look here, sir ; if you can come over 
to Bovey, I ’ll meet you at the station and 
drive you out— it’s not more than a few 
hind red yards off the road — and you can show 
me exactly where it went down.’ 

‘Very well. But mind you, Mr Durgess, 
unless the things are very valuable, it won’t 
pay you to try and recover them. In the first 
place, you must have the leave of the Duchy 
before you can do anything ; and in the next, 
it will most likely be- a job for a large gang 
of quarrymen to shift those rocks; and it may 
run to hundreds of pounds.’ 

‘Bother it all !’ he exclaimed again. ‘If only 
you’d put it in another pocket. — But I must 
see the place, any’ow.’ 

It was arranged that he was to write to me 
fixing a day and hour for us to drive out 
together to the Bowerman and inspect the 
crevice into which the bag had disappeared. 

Next day a snow-storm had made the country 
from Exeter to Land’s End a section of Siberia. 
Under these circumstances, I was not surprised 
at hearing no more, for the present of Mr 
Durgess. But a thaw quickly set in, with a 
good deal of rain ; the roads— except across 
Dartmoor— were all open again, and still no 
tidings from him, though the last vestiges of 
the ‘blizzard’ were melting away. At this 
time came a letter from a schoolfellow of 
mine, Dr Collins, a demonstrator of some- 
thing at a London hospital, asking me if 
I would put him up for a week, as he 
had one of his rare holidays, and wanted 
to get as far from London as possible. The 
doctor’s notion of a holiday was to exert him- 
self as much as possible ; and the morning 
after his arrival he proposed visiting Bovey, to 
collect what he called ‘Miocene flora,’ which, 
it appeared, could be obtained nowhere else. 
To Bovey, then, we repaired, where he spent 
a considerable time in the clay-pits belonging 
to the pottery works, and loaded his pockets 
and mine with the said Miocene flora, resem- 
bling to my eyes bits of decayed stick and 
brown paper embedded in lumps of clay. 
When we had as much of this as we could 
carry, it occurred to me that we might as 
well look in on Mr Durgess. As I did not 
know the exact situation of the Lodge, I in- 
quired of Sam Hext, foreman of the clay-pits, 
with whom I was well acquainted. Sam was a 
stout, massively built man of sixty, who had 
once been a famous exponent of the art of 
‘wraxling,’ or wrestling, now nearly extinct in 
Devon, and disappearing from Cornwall. He 
was a shrewd, intelligent man, and a perfect 
mine of information about the neighbourhood, 
in which he had spent all his life. 

‘ The Lodge, zur,’ he said ; ‘ I ’ll be plazed to 
show it to ; ee, vor we ’m jast knockin’ off vor 
Saturday, an’ I do live almost tichin’ of it.’ 

As we tramped along the muddy lanes, over- 
hung with thick -grown banks, from which the 
young fern was beginning to shoot, I inquired of 
Sam whether he knew anything of Mr Durgess. 

‘Durgess, iss fai,’ he replied; ‘but they goed 
awai, zur, yesterday marnin’, vust train. I 
zeed’n to station.’ 

Further questions elicited that two men of 
that name had rented the Lodge six or seven 
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months before, one of whom was clearly my 
visitor. They hunted a good deal, and were 
very ‘knowing’ men about horses, especially 
hunters, of which they had always five or 
six standing at the inn stables in Bovey. They 
had no servants except a sort of groom ; and a 
woman, described by Sam as a ‘ crankv-tem- 
pered ould to-ad.’ 

The Lodge, which was now shut up, with a 
‘To Let’ notice, referring intending tenants to 
some one in Exeter, was a substantial building 
of granite, standing behind huge, rusty, iron 
gates of elaborate hammered work. It was, as 
its name indicated, the lodge of Blackaton 
Manor, once the seat of the Mann family. Sir 
Thomas Mann, the last male representative, 
had been dead many years ; and the two old 
ladies who alone survived lived in Exeter ; 
while the Park was let out for grazing, and 
the mansion stood deserted and falling to ruin. 

‘ Let ’s look at the house,’ said Collins ; and 
accordingly we walked up what had once been 
a fine beech avenue, cut down by Sir Thomas’s 
executors. The house itself was a plain, rectan- 
gular block of building, three-storeyed, of stone, 
covered with stucco which had fallen off in 
great patches ; and, except a massive granite 
porch, there was no ornament. In front was an 
extensive lawn, relapsed into pasture ; and the 
stone basin of a fountain, with a broken image 
of Neptune, apparently taking a footbath in 
the slimy green water. The lower windows 
were boarded up; but the. upper ones had been 
breached by ‘the devil’s army,’ as the Hindu 
unkindly terms sportive youth. 

We walked round to the back, where was an 
extensive range of stabling and ‘ offices,’ sur- 
rounded by a high stone wall. The wooden 
doors of the yard had been blown down. in the 
late gale, which had also blown off a number of 
slates from the house-roof. A cow had found 
her way in, to luxuriate on the rank grass 
which grew in great tufts against the walls ; 
and a family of stoats, disturbed by our en- 
trance, darted under the coach-house door, which, 
like all the rest, was secured with rusty chains 
and staples. But, to our surprise, the back 
door of the hall was ajar. 

‘ Zome trampi#’ rogues have a doed that,’ said 
Sam. ‘ They ’ll be vor lightin’ vires an’ burnin’ 
’ouse down zome naiglit, I zim [think]. — Coom 
inzaide, zur ; ’tes twenty year an’ more zince I 
zee thicky door open.’ 

We entered a long*, narrow, lofty hall, where 
the only light came through the broken fan- 
light over the front door ; and a flavour of 
damp and decay, between that of new- turned 
earth and a bad nut, pervaded the whole place. 
Sam tried a large double door on the right, 
which opened easily enough, and showed the 
dining-room, a huge apartment, running the 
whole depth of the house. 

‘But what’s that in the corner, Sami’ 

‘’Tes the wai to zellar, zur,’ replied Sam. 
‘They wanted wine near by.’ . 

This was a very steep and narrow flight of 
steps, descending from a railed-off corner. We 
looked down it, and perceived at the bottom a 
small door wide open, but revealing nothing 
but darkness. Out of curiosity, I twisted up a 
sheet of newspaper into a torch, lighted it, and 
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stepped inside. Nothing more than a good- 
sized cellar, opening into another, the door of 
which was shut ; but just as the paper went 
out, I caught sight of a large heap of straw, 
with two horse-rugs in one corner, also a jug 
and a broken plate. 

I called to the others, and lighted a fresh 
paper. Sam took the articles and carried them 
up to the dining-room. ‘ ; Tes just so as I telled 
’ee/ said he. ‘Zome o’ they tramps a got in . 1 

‘ Surely/ said the Doctor, ‘ tramps don’t carry 
rugs about with them, much less crockery . 5 

‘ No, znr/ said Sam ; * but they maight 5 a 
staled ’n here. Zo they have vor they rugs 
be vrom the White Hart to Bovey. — Lookee 
zee, zur ; ould Pearce’s name on ’em. ’Twas 
strangers, vor sartain. No one round here wudn’ 
zleep here, vor Zur Thomas walks by times.’ 

‘Does lie indeed!’ said the Doctor. ‘He 
can’t be very well pleased with what he sees, 
I should think. Did you ever see him, Mr 
Hext, and what shape does he take?’ 

‘No, zur; I never zeed’n; but plenty here 
has ; though, if you was to ask ’n, they ’d zay 
No. Look’d zame as if he wur alaive. They 
do zay, if zo he a man do show like himself, 
’tes not zo bad ; but if he do look Jike a black 
dog, zame as Lady Howard to Okehampton, it 
have gone hard weth’n ; a black pig wust of all.’ 

‘ That is really worth knowing/ said the 
Doctor. ‘I will make a note of it, for the 
benefit of my family. — But I think we ought 
to be getting on now, to see Mr Bowerman — 
eh, Jack I— and try to induce him to restore 
the lost property,’ 

Hext’s cottage, though described by him as 
‘ touch in’ ’ the Lodge, was really about a quarter 
of a mile farther along the road. As we ap- 
proached it, we were aware of a small boy, Sam’s 
grandson, sitting on the doorstep blubbering, 

‘What be it now weth’ee, Jarge?’ inquired 
his grandfather. 

‘A wacked little to-ad, ’a he/ replied Mrs 
Hext senior, coming to the door. ‘I zet’n to 
watch an’ kape vowls off the pays, an’ directly 
minnit I vinds’n down road, with they young 
’osbirds o’ Gidley’s hainen’ gruet [throwing clods] 
at a ould mazed furriner. Zo I basted ’n, an’ 
axed the ould man to come an^ zet down ; but 


us with much fluency, pointing . to himself and 
the surroundings, and evidently asking questions ; 
but not one word could we understand, though 
I thought some of the words sounded like 
Hindustani. At last he seemed to give it up 
in despair, and turning away from us, got up 
and walked to the other end of the room. As 
he did so, a broom lying on the floor came 
directly in his way. He stopped short, and 
then stepped over it by a tremendous effort, 
lifting his leg at least two feet high. 

‘Hullo!’ exclaimed the Doctor; ‘d’ye see 
that? The man’s drugged with something, some 
strong narcotic poison. There’s several kinds 
have that effect ; they make everything seem 
unnaturally large.’ 

‘Bain’t’n mad then, znr?’ inquired Sam, who 
was evidently prepared for a ‘wraxling’ bout, 
if the ‘furriner’ should become violent. 

‘ Mad ; why, yes/ replied the Doctor. ‘ The 
best thing you can do is to send for the police to 
( take him in charge. He won’t give any trouble.’ 

| ‘I will, zur, to once/ said Mrs Hext. — ‘Jarge ! 

! layve off thee scraicliin’, an’ hurn [run] to Bovey, 

' an’ tell constable to come an’ take awai a 
I mad man/ 

j We left the unfortunate man, seated in a 
corner, and the worthy couple regarding him 
! with half alarm and half sympathy. On our 
| way we discussed him, but came to no con- 
clusion on the subject during the two hours 
of steep hills and winding lanes that brought 
us to Manaton, and then to Bowerman’s Nose. 
Here Collins was glad of a rest ; and while 
he enjoyed the brisk moor air and the strange 
prospect westward of tumbled hills, piled with 
fantastic gray ‘clatters/ with the long black 
ridge of Hamildon behind, I searched for my 
place of involuntary deposit. I. found the 
wire, and drew it out with a gasp of 
astonishment, for, firmly jammed on the hooked 
end was the mysterious pouch. I seized 
it, and hastily retreated to a place of safety. 
We had it open in a trice, and found, exactly 
as Mr Durgess had said, nineteen balls of 
paper, each enclosing a piece of dark-red 
crystal, about the . size of a Windsor bean, 
excepting one, which was the size, and nearly 
the shape, of a Martini-Henry bullet. 
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uncommon size. ‘But,’ he said, . * it’s very 
difficult to give you any idea of their value, 
gentlemen, because rubies of any size are so 
very apt to have flaws, which only show in the 
cutting. Still, I think, any of the big firms, 
like Streeter’s, would give a couple of thousand 
for them, as they might cut to ten times that.’ 

‘ Hullo; been choosing the ring?’ interposed 
a voice at my ear ; and turning round, I found 
Colonel Kelway, an old acquaintance of mine, 
'also settled in the town. The Colonel was a 
litth man ? W1 '^ 1 ^ ar n e sandy whiskers, whom it 
wag very difficult to associate with the setting 
0 I? a squadron in the field, and, in fact, I 
pelieve his duties had been mostly confined to 
"the Pay Department. • 

‘Let me introduce my friend, Dr Collins, 
Colonel,’ I said.- — ‘No; it’s not come to that 
yet ; it was something rather more out of the 
common took me into Parson’s. — Look here;’ 
and I was about to produce the stones. 

‘Afraid I can’t stop now,’ said the Colonel. 
‘I’ve to attend a case at the town hall as 
witness. — But if you’ll come to dinner this 
evening with your friend— it’s a long time since 
you’ve been, you know — you can tell me then. 5 

But neither the dinner nor the story came 
off at that time, owing to a misunderstanding. 
I saw nothing more of the Colonel till some 
days later, when the Doctor had returned 
to town. Meanwhile, I had made some 
inquiries, and learned in the first place that 
the mysterious stranger had been removed to 
the infirmary at Newton Abbot Union ; and 
secondly, that the Messrs Durgess were shrewdly 
suspected of being concerned in the disappear- 
ance of several valuable horses from the north 
of England, horse-stealing, by the way, being a 
much more flourishing industry in these days 
than is generally known. Their real names 
were, it was said, Dawson and Hearne ; and a 
warrant had been issued for their arrest on the 
horse-stealing charge ; but these very wary rooks, 
having their own sources of information, had 
flown in time, leaving a quarter’s rent of the 
Lodge owing. This, however, gave no clew to 
the real owner of the rubies, except to make it 
certain that it was not Mr Durgess, alias 
Dawson ; and nothing was known • of any such 
articles having been stolen. 

When I again met Colonel Kelway, on the 
Rock Walk, one afternoon, he renewed the 
invitation to dinner for that evening — ‘ Nobody 
but ourselves, y’ know.’ 

I inquired after his numerous family. 

‘All well,’ he said, ‘hut my wife. She’s 
rather upset by something that ’s happened, or 
rather, I should say, by something that’s not 
happened. About a month ago she* had a letter 
from an uncle of hers, Tom Morehead* by 
name. Just two or three lines, to say that he 
was in England, and she might expect to see 
him in a day or two. He was something or 
other in Portsmouth Dockyard, I think ; but 
soon after, he went abroad to Hong-kong ; and 
it is a good fifteen years since my wife heard 
from him. For my part, I believe he is the 
sort of fellow that generally comes back, like 
somebody in Dickens, to give you the alternative 
of half a sovereign or his brains on the 
premises ; but 




up, and my wife has made up her mind that 
he has been murdered.’ 

‘Have you made any inquiries?’ I asked. 

‘ Well, I was worried into going to Plymouth, 
for the letter had a Devonport postmark; but 
there was positively nothing to go by. ^ No 
address, nothing to say when he had arrived 
in England, or by what ship ; and all the 
description I could give was. that he should be 
a rather tall man of about fifty. So the only 
result was to make me waste half-an-hour of 
the police-inspector’s time.’ 

‘ I do believe, Colonel,’ I said, a sudden idea 
flashing upon me, ‘ that I can give you some 
sort of a clew. A man of fifty, or so, and a 
long time abroad, you say. Why, I was going 
to tell you that very minute when you met 
me coming out of the jeweller’s.— But I’d 
better tell you this evening, so that Mrs Kel- 
way may hear it at the same time.’ 

So, after dinner, we adjourned to the ‘study,’ 
and I related the particulars to the Colonel and 
his wife/ exhibiting the pouch with the stones. 

‘ It’s my uncle Tom — 1 know it is !’ exclaimed 
Mrs Kelway. ‘ Good gracious ! and they are 
worth twenty thousand pounds. — We must go 
over and fetch them away, Edward, the first 
thing to-morrow morning. 5 

‘But, my dear,’ said the Colonel, ‘if it is 
Tom Moreheacl, he must at all events know 
English ; and I don’t yet see the connection 
very clearly between these stones and the man 
of the unknown tongues.’ 

Mr Cattermole, of the Colonel’s regiment, then 
staying at Tor Bay Hotel, a lean, Roman-nosed 
individual, far more military in appearance than 
the Colonel, threw an unexpected light on the 
matter. ‘Morehead,’ he said. ‘Yes, there was 
a fellow of that name knocking about our part 
of the world for years. He came over to us 
once and wanted to take service ; but I couldn’t 
learn much good of his antecedents ; he ’d just 
been turned out of Java. So I advised the 
Rajah not to have him. The last I heard of him 
was that he had joined the Rajah of Kedah, 
turned Mohammedan, they said. — No ; he didn’t 
drink much, as we reckon it ; but he was a 
beggar for opium and the native drugs.— Oh, 
..certainly ! I ’ll be happy to do the interpreting.’ 

On arrival at Newton Abbot, we interviewed 
the infirmary doctor. ‘Ohi’ he said, ‘the man 
who was brought here from Bovey. — Well, you 
can see him ; but he hasn’t got his wits yet, 
and I almost fear lie’s a hopeless case. Fact 
is, the man’s been dosing himself with Indian 
hemp extract — bhang, you know. We found a 
box of the stuff on him, nearly empty.* 

In the infirmary we found the patient, 
dressed, and seated on the side of his bed, 
looking, except for being washed and tidied, 
very much as I had seen him first, and with 
the same perplexed expression. 

I ‘ That ’s the man ! ’ said Cattermole — ‘ old 
Murad, as the natives used to call him. — Wake 
i up, old man ! How’s the Rajah?’ and he 
| addressed the stranger in Malay, to which 
i he at once replied, and they conversed together 
for some minutes. 

‘it’s the man yon want, Colonel, undoubted! 
he said. — The Colonel’s face by no means 

this sentiment.— ‘But what’s happen 
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to him I can’t make out. He says he’s died, 
and been buried ; and now he ’s in, well, in the 
stoke-hole, and he’s glad, he says, to see me 
there. — Complimentary, isn’t it?’ 

‘I wonder now,’ I said, ‘if this would have 
any effect ;’ and I exhibited to the late Mr 
Morehead the empty pouch. Without the least 
warning, he snatched it like an elderly monkey 
and thrust it into the breast of his shirt. 

* Thieves 1 Police 1’ he shrieked, in most un- 
mistakable English ; and starting up, made a 
grab at the Colonel. Cattermole and myself 
could scarcely hold the indignant Morehead, 
who strewed on our heads the choicest flowers 
of speech of the Lower English tongue, till, 
assistance arriving, he was removed to the 
refractory ward, where we presently learned 
that he had fallen asleep, clutching his recov- 
ered treasure, as he imagined. 

‘Well, Colonel,’ I said, ‘I congratulate you 
on your wealthy relative.’ 

‘By Jove!’ exploded the Colonel, ‘it may be 
a joke to you, but I don’t see where my share 
of the fun comes in. If he gets right, I shall 
have this ruffian quartering himself on the 
family for life, on the pretext of leaving his 
money to Julia, And most likely, either he 
will muddle it all away, or the Rajah of 
Whatdyecallit may send over, and have him 
arrested for stealing the stones.’ 

The upshot was that ‘Uncle Tom’ began to 
recover his scattered ideas, and in about a 
fortnight was able to give a coherent account 
of himself. It seemed that on arrival at Ply- 
mouth he had put up at some second-class hotel, 
the name of which he could not remember. 
Here he forgathered with the man calling him- 
self Durgess, who was in Plymouth ap the time 
on some business connected with horse-dealing, 
or stealing. To him, Morehead confided his 
intentions, and displayed his wealth in gin- 
inspired confidence, of which Mr Durgess took 
instant advantage. He represented himself as a 
country gentleman, and the intimate friend of 
the Kelways ; and telling the confiding More- 
head, who was quite ignorant of the district, 
that the Colonel lived several miles from a 
station, offered to drive him over from 
Newton Junction. On arrival there, very late 
at night, they were met by Uurgess’s partner 
in iniquity, $nd driven over to Bovey by a 
roundabout route, through unfrequented lanes. 
Towards the end of the journey, some sus- 
picion seemed to have dawned on the victim, 
who made a disturbance ; and a scuffle ensued, 
which ended in his being overpowered and 
laid, bound and gagged, in the bottom of 
the vehicle. However, before this, he had 
torn off his neck the pouch, containing their 
expected loot, and flung it away ; and as it 
had gone into the hedge, and the night was 
pitch-dark, they were unable to find it. To do 
them justice, they did not seem to have con- 
templated murder, but merely to have kept 
Morehead a prisoner in the cellar at Blackaton 
until *they had got clear off. To this durance 
he was then consigned, whilst they endeavoured 
to recover the precious pouch. Unfortunajely 
for him, he had a supply of the pernicious drug 
about him, and in the solitude of his dungeon, 
he reduced himself to the state in which he was 


found, so that he could give no account of how 
it fared with him during the snow-storm, when 
he must have been left alone for some days. 

At last Durgess & Co., despairing of getting 
the jewels from the custody of Bowerman, in 
which I had so luckily bestowed them, took 
the alarm, and went oiff leaving the unlucky 
Morehead to shift for himself. They had too 
long a start for capture, and are now doubtless 
exercising their talents in the United States. 

The much-enduring Mr Morehead was 5 eventu- 
ally removed to Torquay, where, proving 
possible as one of the Colonel’s household 
was accommodated in lodgings. He never 
recovered from his latest experiences, but alwa^. 
remained a trifle ‘ mazed ’ in his intellect, and 
uncivilised in his habits, though not so much 
as the Colonel had apprehended. The rubies 
were disposed of for a handsome sum, though 
not anything like twenty thousand pounds ; 
and at his death, which happened about three 
years after, he left the whole of the amount to 
his niece. As to how he had acquired them, 
he would never say a word during his life - but 
a full account was found in writing among his 
belongings — an autobiographical statement, which, 
I understand, caused the Kelways some search- 
ings of heart as to whether they ought to 
accept the legacy. S. Ponder. 




LOVE AND FAME. 

Two maids I wooed upon a day, 

Both rich in favours all would share; 

One, Love, a laughing, winsome fay ; 

The other, Fame, surpassing fair. 

‘ With fervour both I far pursued, 

Nor ever thought I wooed amiss; 

But, lo ! they parted by a feud ; 

That way went Fame, while Love took this. 

Alas ! I could not cling to both ; 

But now was come the hour to choose ; 

To part from either I was loth, 

With this to gain, and that to lose. 

‘ Come, mortal, come with me/ said Fame, 

With flattering voice that charmed my ear : 

‘The nation’s tongue shall speak thy name, 

And thou the victor’s crown shalt wear.’ 

Love, like an angel, lingering, smiled : 

‘Ay, woo her, if thou wouldst/ she cried. 

But Love had conquered; like a child 
I followed, and was satisfied. 

Mortimer Mansell. 
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